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2 Translations from the Tiirikh i Firicz Shahe. [ No. 1 


in four things; first, the king’s disregard as to the affairs of the | 
nation, whether they are prosperous or adverse ; secondly, wine, | 
for people are in the habit of having parties for the purpose of wine- . 
dyvinking, When they disclose their most secret thdughts to each other, } 


make confederates and hatch conspiracies; thirdly, the friendship, ’ 
amity, relationship, and constant intercourse existing among thr, 

Maliks and Amirs, and their close connexion with one another ; 
so thatif any accident befals one of them, a hundred others on accounit 
of their connexion, sha t «ip, anil actnoh mons toxin. hesomal chia 
confederates ; and f ys Ww iy reason of which the ideas / of 
treason and diseffecti énter their bKitns. and disloyalty and ing Aati- 







an : , 
-—~ tude come toa head; for, were people destitute of w ealth, evel one 


would attend to his own business and employment, without pyiving 


heed to conspiracies and rebellions; and were no means at }their 


disposal, such ideas would never enter the minds of poor) and | 


impoverished folks. 

Some time after Haji Maula’s revolt, Sultan ’Aléuddin suceeded 
with immense toil and difficulty in capturing the fort of Rantam| blir, 
Whereupon he put Rai Hamir Deo, and the new converts, whio had 
fled from the Gujrat insurrection and taken shelter with hi m, to 
death, Rantambhir, together with the surrounding conntry, W Ediven 
to Ulugh Khan, and whatever was in the fort became his. 

The Sultan then returned from Rantambhirto Dihli, and) being 
greatly incensed against the inhabitants of that city, sentenced] many 
of the chief men to be exiled from it; and he himself would not 
enter tho,town, but took ap his qua ters in the suburbs. 
eiilisted an immense das purposing to effect the invasion of Talinga 
and Ma’bar [Malabar]; but fate happened to overtake him,/and he 
was seized with death about the time of his approach to thet capital. 
. His corpse Was accordingly brought into»the city, and interred in his 


distril pated a great geal of alms to the memory of the depar 
my [Th e ‘Sulten *Aléuddin® then took active measures to ren 
SG fate 0 : i , he commenced with 
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4 Lhe District of Dera Ismail Khin, Trans-Indus, (No. 1, 


Turanjbin mauna, 
Bauhinia yariegata, kachnar. 
- Cresalpinia Bonduc, L., karmjda. © 
61. ——— Cassia (Absus, L. ?), chaksii. 
Lespedeza cuneata, Don., mareri, Shatkhbuddin. 
73. ——— Parkivfonia aculeata, D’C., Wilayati ball. 
74. ——— Prosopis spicigera, L., jand or jhand. 
Y 75. ——— » Sesbania (spyptiaca Pers. ?), jhanjhan. - 
Sophora Griffithii, Stocks., zergul. Sharkhbudin. 
/ Tamariscinee. 
91. —— Tamarix dioica, Roxb. lahi or jhau. - 
- orientalis, L., khagal or farash. td 
Cucurbitacee. . 
Cucumis colocynthis, L. kurtamma, colocynth. 
_Momordica charantia, karela, cultivated as a vegetable. 
Portulacea. - | 
Lufia acutangula, kali tori, do. 7 - 
Trianthema, sp., wasa. 
Portulaca oleracea} lunak. 
Mesembryacea. 
: Orygia and rianthemoides, makhan bhita. Shaikhbudin. 
“(same name as sor Viola cinerea.) 
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Rubiacee. ; sf 
‘y 
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Gardenia tetrasperma, Roxb., chunjawali. Shatkhbudin. 
Dipsacee. 
& Scabiosa Olivieri, Coult., sher singh. S/artkidudin. 
vi ——- Composite. 
ee Artemisia elegans, Roxb., déranga. ‘ Shaikhbudin. 
: £20. og vestita, Wall., tarkha (Pers.), do. “~~~ 
5 rn ee Carthaibns oxyacantha, Bigb., kashbiri, do, 
J: Conyza absinthi folia, D’C., jarzmé or chota zergul. 
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ma "1262 = Echirops echinatus, Roxb., joz o~ karor, do. 
hag Eclipta erecta, L., bhangra. , 
al Mops Gexmanica, L,, ispigal or isapgal. Shaikliow” 
ale i is sp., khariri. _ ? 

~ -Microrhyncus ec a Datei, 

cg Eiabatiaeten 0 MOY. Ou | 
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“| 6S The District of Dera Isinail Khin, Trans-Jndus. [No.. | 
Salvadoracee. 
175. Salvadora oleocides Dene., j4l or pila. 
Salsolacee. . 


177. Caroxylon fwtidum, Mogq., gora lana. 
| Caroxylon Griffithu, khar lant. 
Chenopodium album, L., sarman or drag., Shatkhbudin. 
t 179. Panderia pilosa, F. ct M. bui (also below.) 
180. Sureda fruticosa, Moq. lini plhesak lane. ah 
Amarantacea. | 
180. . Aerua j javanica, Juss., biii. 
: Nyectagimacee. 
f Be*rhaavia diffusa, L., kauré khaira. Shatkhbudin. 
Polygonacew | 
Calligonum nolyeoneiden: L., machala. 
uphorbiacea:. 
193. Orbeophora tinctoria, L., nil. buta. : 
195. Euphorbia hypericifolia, L., dodak. é 
159. thymifolia, Bur., dodak. = 
Liliacea. . | . 
_ Asparagus, sp., karefi. 
Graminea. | 
¢ 














261. Saccharum spontaneum, L., kana khan. (y 
Dactylotenum wcgyptiacum, madana grass, 
Panicum colonum, L., sanwak, cultivated as fodder. 
© Undetermined. 
e kargun, or kharguna. 
The great feature in the vegetation of the plains is the enormous | 
number of salsolacew. They cover the face of the country, and are 
the more obvious from the absence of all trees, even the most stunt- 






ef od. The vernacular name is ‘lini,Jeand there are three kinds— me te 
; 2 ithe Mani,’ ‘khair l4ni,’ and ‘phesak léni.’ All three serve as 
=" for camels, but only ‘Khar lani’ is used for making tho — 





« ‘sajit” or barilla of Indian commerce. The plants are collected 

: r, a pit i is dug, and in it the dried plants are set pon. fires: 
| bonate of soda and other saline matter dissolving 4 J 
with the ash, forms stonellike mass, whi 
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8 The District of Dera Ismail Khan, Trans-{adus. [N._ 


its quota of yokes of oxen. The implement employed is a kind of 
harrow drawn by two oxen, and with this the earth is scraped up 
and thrown together. The whole organisation of society is modi- 
fied by this system of irrigation; the respective rights of the ‘ sa- 
roba,’ or man higher up the stream, and the ‘ pain,’ or-man lower 
‘down, are among the most important provisions of the lex loci ; 
and the innumerable difficulties which necessarily arise were tho 
. cause of -emllesswars in native rule, and are the source of endluss t 
disputes now. 

The crops of the district are chiefly wheat, indian corn, bajr, 
and jowar. Cotton is grown to some extent; but the nature of the 
soil, and its >rigation are not suited to gram, sugar-cane, or indigo, 
nor,—except in some isolated localities,—to rice. Dates, mangoes, 
oranges, and pomegranates are grown, but the fruit of the country 
par excellence is the musk melon, which attains perfection in the 
plains sirirting the Sulaiman range. a 

Before quitting this part of my subject, I give the local table o _ 
measures which are more popular than weights by maund and ser. = = ¢ 
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Division of crops by bataf is universal. Osi 
, a Measures of quantity. - | zit | 
| we pins make ,one paropi. 
[= .-— 46 paropis .;, 9 t6pa. ae 
a) =m 4 topas ‘5 pai. tage | 
& & 4 pais 3) ty choot. Pr ae 
ows sp a Sue 16, chots ”? » path. ae? . 





oe 
= * The ordinary weight of a ‘path’ of w heat would bo about 25 
rament maunds, but the measure is variable. ‘The local maund + 















es Sage x are heavier than the Government standard, « oe Kuléchi i ° 

“~o oat ad of the saue denomination Seg ORT OR: than those of nf ¢ 
ci | ase ae 

ae! dMisiory, Pee: ; ’ 7 


re are ruins all along the frontier, to which the common ter rm | 
xian or ‘infidel fort,’ is applied. Generally, they re 
% ri ‘or Tess extensive, from which coins and image 
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: 12 Lhe District of Dexa Ismail Kiuin, Trans-Indus. [No. I, 
sine a. VN 
Fath Khén. [4 
j B "1.4 ie 

( ; Briham Khan. - - = 

; * eee Khan, 


> 
Nucrat Khan. 

Nucrat Khan was the last Baloch ruler of Dera Tsmail. 
described as a profligate tyrant, and was temoved from his dignity 
as governor by Taimur Shah Durrani. According to one account 
the pretext was, that some*of Taimdr Shah’s cannon had been lost 

‘ in crossing the river near Kallir Kot, and the Gandapurs, in league 
with some.of the king’s officers falsely laid the blame om Nug- 
rat Khan. In sny case Nugrat Khan was imprisoned at Kabul for 
twelve years, and although released after the accession of Zaman 
Shah, he was unable to recover his authority. Meanwhile, there ey 
had been several Pathan Governors of Dera Ismail, who are scarce-  ~ 
ly worth particularizing, until we come to Muhammad Khan 
Saddozai, known as Sarbal and Khan. He was the founder of the 
present Nawab’s family, and owed his appointment to the influence 
of Muzaffar Khan, Nawab of Multén. He gave his daughter in 
marfiage to Hiifiz Ais cind Khan, and was succeeded by the offspring 
of this marriage, Sher Muhammad, under the guardianship of f 
Hafiz Ahmad, *Shortly after this, in Sambat 1878, or A. D. 1821, | 
‘Ranjit ‘Singh led an army against the fort of Mankerah, Sher Mu- 
hammad’s Cis-Indus capital. After a siege of twenty days, Mankerah | 

_ surrendered, dnd Sher Muhammad gave up the whole of ny 

-Indus territory, but was allowed to retain the western bank * 
the r river. So matters continued for fifteen years longer, when a e 
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ot oe ‘expedition was sent from Lahor under Nau Nihal Singh, who 1 











<. sexed the whale country, and compelled the Nawab to rotire « on ‘ 
: ie = The few years: immodiatély preceding our occupa eRe 








ed ar by intrigues and wars between the Sikh kardars, 
hiefs, bye ata adventurer from the ‘Salt_ Range, F q Fa 
4 who seems to have been an eastern Alcibiades. 
Ra rast es in his ¢ Year on the Panjab F 
of the nei; Soe et oe in the beginn 
e found in Elphinstono’s Cabitl, Vol. 15} 
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a tartzite. ‘The léwer hills of the Shgikhbudin range aré compose 
















Tue District of Dera Ismail Khan, Trans-Indus. [No.1 


On the north, Dera Ismail Khinis divided from the Marwat 
plain by a spur of low hills running east from the Sulaiffian range 
towards the Indus. There is one high peak in this low range, and 
on it is the sanitarium of Shaikhbudin. Entirely separate from the 
Shaikhbudin hills, though very near them, is an isolated mountain 
ridge overlooking tlkee river Indus. This is deseribed by Dr. 
Verchére under the name Rottah Roh, and is also known as the 
Khissor, or 25 the Kafir Kot, range. 

Onthe south, where the district adjoins Dera Ghazi chan, there 
is no marked geographical boundary, but a very important -cthno- 
logical one, viz., the line of division between Fathan and Baloch 
frontier trives. | 

On the east, we,haye already assumed the Indus as an arbitrary 
boundary. ‘The total area thus defined is 3,477 square miles. 

‘The geological features of the plains do not call for much com- _ 
ment. The ‘kachhi,’ or belt of land along the bank of- the Indus al 
is a friable and fertile sand, like the alluvial soil of most of a’ ae ‘ 
Indian rivers. ‘The rest of the district has a clayey soil, hard, ‘and © 
level in dry weather, but readily cut into ravines by rain and by 
the mountain torrents. The hard unbroken surface, which extends 
for miles without a tree is called ‘pat.’ The "geology of the hills 
is of coursesmore interesting. Some account of it, more particular- 
ly of the northern ranges, t. ¢. the Shaikhbudin and Kafir Kot hills, 
‘will be found in a series of papers contributed to this J ournal by 
Dr-*Verchére. To these, under the title ‘‘ Geology of the Western 
i alaya and Afchan Mountains,” our readers interested in the 
bject may be referred, and chiefly to the third chapter, No. I. 


~“ibed as mostly composed of carboniferous limestone, restiig.on a 


of miocene™ “sandstone, clay and conglomerate, though the Shaikh- 











of the Journal, 1867. ‘The Rottah Roh or K4fir Kot range is de- : 





_ budigsmountain itself is of limestone. It is believed that the softer fs. 
é a rocks which form. the rest of the | range were once much higher than 


eas are now, reaching almost to the height of the Shaikhbudin 
; itself, “but they have been gradually washed - lower and low? wy 
ee ‘the solitary limes = summit remains, with only. pace ‘a 
ocks, Jagged. anda . i fir ty 4 
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the property of certain glasses, and gave the order that all villages 
which people held as milk, or in'dm, or wagf, should forthwith be 
resuined and» made Imperial Domain land. ‘The. officers, moreover, — 
Were to treat the peoplé as tyrannically as possible ; they should think 
of pretexts for extorting money, aul leave no one in ‘possession of gold. > 
After,a short time matters had gone so far, that only in the houses of - 
the Maliks, and Amirs,and officers, and Mult inf merchants, and .. not > | 
éven so much money remained... and from his excessive demands — 
only a few thousand tapkahs...... to him in Dilhi...... all pensions, 
grants of land,......afid legaci#s in the whole kingdom they opened (?), 
_and the whole people had so much to do with earning their livelihood, 
that no one had even time to pronounce the word ‘ rebellion,’ } 
Pe [ Secondly, with the view of making revo ifPossible, the Sultan 
a appointed informers f/munhiydn), and their number was so great, that 
é he knew the good and bad things that men did. People could not utter 
Az a syllable withont his knowledge; and Whatever happeped in the 
‘ honses of the Amirs and the Maliks, of wellknown and great men, of 
the officers and collectors, was, in the course of time, brought to the 
























_ fall of blunders, and a féw words have remained uantransinted. Ed. Bibl. Ind. 4 

p- 283, 1. 2 from below, for o»liss read guliss bitashdnand For sl}, Ly 

| Ris the last-line, read ,li ; and as O58 Ly 15} He has no senso, we may *s 

perhaps read oii ls, 1993 See, or Hy, and leave no one ingocetm ra v. 
cpl 90 

r -P. 284, I. 2, sdidn is unclear to me. After dn qadre, a sentence = 

ro is wanting, For kidnah we expect khdnahd, though it is in accordangy © 













‘3 “with the clomsy style of Zim 1 Barani. Mafrés on lL. 3 is a queer een Y 
and should be cither S300 © badrezah, or Bis} 9) rocinah, duily BR 
t¥6" fame a5 waeifah, Gothen queer word ia s.«< lye on L 14, for: oh 





we > have perhaps to rend co 1 fine, Miulct,. For W135 5 Ble on l..4 f 
below, read G53; Cglgtle, as on p. 25591, 4from below. For midddand © 
9 of the game page (281), we should perhaps read mtiddd, if dour be the st 
wot ; for the plaral mikardand in the following line is used honoris causd of th 
Sultan. The word sis is doubtful, P 
Tho word, daur is evidently the name which ‘Aland tin gave his 
spies, and is ¢ the same as nawhat, a watch, a patrol. - 
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= _ On p. 285, 1.18 dale -» before slg An amusing alteration by the: pi or’s h. 
‘dey y and his‘ superintendent’ may be found on p. ef 1, 8, shee for * fe | me 4 
} me ge rrghee. otha j 
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” 
“Sultém. Nor did he treat indifferently (faryi naguzasht) whatever in- \ 


formation was brought to him by the patrol /daur/, but he made the 
patrol responsible for it. The spies were so intruding, that the Maliles 
in Hazar Sittin could no longer say a single word openly, and if they 
had to say anything, they made use of gestures. Day and night they 
trembled in their houses, lest the patrol of informers shonld come - 
and they no longer'spoke, nor did they do anything which might 
ject them to reproof, fines (gharigat), or punishments (a’ ibs 
Every Bazar news; sales and purchases, and ghe goings of the peop, 
in the markets were reported by the w ratth, and fhquired into by 4 
Sultin. } 

(Thirdly, with the view of preventing revolts i in futire, the drink- 
ing and the sale of wWiahes were prohibited, Aiterwards the Sultan. 
also prohibited dagni} and hemp (banz/, os ‘also gambling. Great exer- 
tions were made to carry out the prohibition of the sale of wine and 
bagni, and special wells’ were constructed to serve as prisons. Drankards, 
gamblers, dagni-vendors, were driven out of the city into the country, 
and the enormous taxes which the state had derived from them, had to 
be struck off the revenue books. The Sultan, first of all, gave the order 
to yemove from the social assembly rooms of the palace all decanters, 
ma'baris,} the porcelain vessels painted with gold, and the glasses and 















-, 'SPatatn, w yy ) is a punishment not fixed by the Qoran, and is opposed to 
hadd ( o>) when the Qoran fixes the Punishment, as stoning for adultery, 
- In she former the judge may use his discretion, and control] the degree of the 

nishment according to circumstances, 
: 3 2 a do not know why the ‘ superin ndente’ of the Ed. Bibl. Ind. have 
. wri an bugnt, The word is only given in the Majma’ulfurs by Surdri 


‘ees oe J. A. 8. = weg ee who b 
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bottles. All were smashed, and. the broken bits were thrown in 


heaps before the Badaon gate. The bottles of wine were also taken. 


from the assembly rooms and poured out, and the quantity of wine 
thus thrown away “vas so great, tliat pools and pnddles were formed as 
in the rainy season, Thie Sultan “Alauddin also discontinued his wine- 
assemnblies, and he told the Maliks to mount elephants and go to the 
gates of the city, and into the streets and the districts, the bazdéra” and 
sardis, and proclaim that it was hes order that no one should drink or 
sell wine, or have anythinggtodo with wine. Decent people gave up 
wine, drinking as soon*as the order was published, but shameless ill- 
disposed wretches, pimps and panderers, erected stills ( Hind. bhatti), 
and distilled spirits irom sugar, and drank and soll wine in secret ; 
or they filled leather bags outside the town with wine and put them 
between loads of grass or fuel, or had recourse to other tricks of con- 
veying wine into the city. The spies made strict inquiries, and the 
guards at the gates and the runners (larid) posted there examined 
every one, and seized the wine and the owners, and took them before 
the Palace. dt was then ordered to give the wine to the elephants 
of the Imperial stables to drink > and such as had sold it, or smuggled 
it into the city, or hadedrank any, were beaten with sticks, awd 


fettered, and put into prison, where they were detained for some time. 


But as the number of the prisoners increased very much, they made 
wells before the Badaéon gate at a place where all people pass by, and 
into these wells all were thrown that drank or sold wine. | 


Some from the distress and misery they suffered in the wells— 


died. there, while others who w ) released ufter atime, came out 
hali dead, and it took ages for them gradually to recover their health, 
and pullup strength. Many, therefore, through fear of imprisonment, 
. hell a , : 
abjured the use of wine, and if they were unable to ‘control their 
appetites, they uséd to go [to the fom@is] of the Jamnah, and 


the villages ten or twelve Avs off, and dvink it there. In Ghidspar, 


however, and Indarpat,* and Kilik’har!, and the villages four or five 


* Ghidspdér and Indurpat are portions of Dihli, Kilok*hari had been noticed 
before. roninaae is thas portion of Dili where Nizimuddin Aulia lies buried. 
It is alao called Mughulpiir, froma parler ughuls that were converted to 
Ighim and settled there; Baddoné I, p. 173, 1.4. Lam not quite sure whether 
hulpuir is not the same as Afghdnprir, mentioned befure J, A. S. B. for 
214, note ) ; for the parganah and the town of Afghdnpdr in Sambhal 
called both Afghénpur and Mughulpur, 
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kos away, as well as in the Sardis outgide the town, the sale and 

-purchase of liquor was no longer feasible. It is nevertheless cer- 

tain that some reckless individuals continued to distil wine at their 
| own houses, and to drink and to sell it; and altimately suffered 
? disgrace and infamy, and were cast into prison. 

When the prohibition of the use of wine began to press too severely, 
the Sultan gave orders that, if any one distilled spirits privately, and 
drank the liquor in seclnsion, witgeut having a party or assembly, 
and without selling it, the spies were got go interfere with him, 
nor enter his house, nor apprehend him. - 

From the day that the use of wine was interdicted in the city, trea- 
sonous conferences and conspiracies began to decrease, and thoughts 

es and ideas of rebellion were no longer agitated by the people. ; 

Fourthly, with a view to obviate the causes of revolt, it was direct- 
Ag ed that the Maliks and Amirs, and all the noble and confidential 
officers of the crown, should not goto one another's houses, and give 


l matter before the thr ne, enter into family alliances with one another, 
nor permit the people to have constant intercourse with them at their 
_ houses. - ao ‘. | n 
, ay ‘This order also was enforced with eS eS not a stranger 
i: was permitted to stay in the houses of the Maliks and Amirs; 
and feasts and entertainments, when a great concourse of people would 
oS . | be gathered, were altogether stopped.* PThe Maliks and Amirs, 
ms though fear of the patrols, behaved most | 
held an assembly, nor uttered an imprudent exp “a allowed 
A any rebellious, infamous, or disaffeeted character to come near them 
When they repaired*to the palace, moreover, it was no longer possible 
for them to put their heac close to one another's ears, and to utter 
te and hear whispered conven i@ns, nor could they sit down in close 
| "proximity at one spot, and 





















ive vent jo the sorrows of their hearts, 


and to complaints against the world. 
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‘s - parties and entertainments, nor should. they, without first reporting the. 


Cautiously, and never. 


- io : @-- U tam a = ahs ; | i ‘the Edit. j 
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Owing to this prohibition also, no information of a treasonous con- 
ference ever reached Saltin ’Alanddin, nor did any revolt again occur. 

Aiter settling the above regulations, Sultan ’Aléuddin requested lis 
councillors to sugg@st some rule or regulation, whereby the Hindus 
might be ground down, and their property or wealth, which is the 
source of rebellion and dissaffection, might no longer remain with 
them ; and that one law respecting the payment of revenne might be 
instituted for all of them, wheter landlords or tenants,* and the re- 
venue due from the strgng might not fall upon the weak; and that 
somuch should not be left to the Hindiis as to admit of their riding 
horses, wearing fine clothes, and indulging in sumptuous and luxu- 
rious habits. 

In furtherance of the above object, which is indeed the chief of all 
objects of covernment, they suggested two regulations. First this, that 
whatsoever the Uindds cultivuted, whether great or little, they should 

. sive one hali agreeably to the pene and [the full value of the 
produce per biswah), without any distinction, and that they should leave 
the landlords nothing beyond their proprietary iehts [?]. Secondly, 
that they should levy a grazing taxon every ani al that gives milk, from 
a cow to ashe-goat, and thatthey should colféct them in a fold in rear 
of every civerling podseih It, 50 that no Spportunisy might be leit for 






* The text bas yesh, iby, Lower down we find wt ptdl, wWlb,s, Baléhar 


- 
may bo Hindiistani, and signifyoe low-caste servant. Khdf isa rare Arabic word 
, signifying a fine, strong m From the passayes below 1% is quite clear that 
these terms mean the st and the weak, and most probably landlords and 
tenants, as-translated by Maj oR alle fl did not know that Major Fuller's 


Ms. bad &LyS with ae = he says ina foot note that the words _yrtbs &bL55. 


are unintelligible to him —, I would say that &by5 wasa blunder for Sky, 
with a ws, 











| : nsiated, though Iam mob sure 
t. whether the following is absolutely free from Objections. Translnte— 


‘ First this, thi “measure, and tax to the full value, 





or little ; and that the Hinddés should pay 59 per cent. without distinction, and 
that Sirs re should be no difference between the powerful and the weak, and 
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(the officers) should remit-the powerful nothing of the sums due by _ 
for their wealth. Secondly, they should levy a grazing tax on every 7 
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evasion or subterfuge in levying the tax, aad the burden of the strong 
might not fall upon the weak, but that both to the strong and to the 
weak there might be but one law for the payment of the revenue. 
On this duty, and in calling to account those fuictionaries, clerks, 
overseers, and “agents, who were in the habit of taking bribes and 
committing embezzlements, Sharif i Qayini,* Naib Wazir of the Em- 
pire, who had not his equal in the art of caligraphy throughout the 
whole Kingdom, and was conspicuomsly distinguished for his judg- 
ment and ability and his elegant composition, was several years 
employed® He used the greatest efforts, until he made all the villages 
around the capital, the towns and districts in the Duib, from Biyanah 
to Jhayin, from Pélam to Deopdlpir, and Liuhtr, all the territories 
of Samfnah and Sunnam, from Rewfri to Nagor, from Karah to 
Kanodi, and Amrohah, Afghdénpir, and Kabar, from Dabhai to Ba- 
daon, and K’harak, and Koelah, and the whole of Katehar,}—unutil he 
made all these places, with regard to the payment of revenue, subject 
to one standing regulation of measurement and [the full value of the 
produce per éiswafh, and of a house tax, and} the grazing tax, as if 
they were but one village. 
* He carried out the system so well too, that contumacy and rebel- 
lion, and the riding} of horses, carrying of weapons, wearing of fine 
clothes, and eating of betel, went out entirely among the Chowdries, 


animal that gives milk, from a cow to a slie-gont. ‘Ana this grazing tax was 
_ established. Also, for every house, they shonld demand Ay dwelling tnx, £0 
i that no opportunity, &e.’ The difficult gords are az pas ¢ har khdnah subkinat- 
gart falat numdyand, Zit, as shall hewn below, is a most miserable 
. owriter, as far as style is ‘concerned. Hi language is Hindi literally translated 
—, into Persian. Even in his work on the History of the Barmakides his style is 
Ss very poor, As pas + har khdneh is idiomatic Hindi or Hindistani, har ghar 
re ke pichhe, behind every house, i, @. er avery house, per house. That a new e 


tax is meant is clear from p. 288, 1°10 and p. 323, 1. 10, where cs®y5 i8 either 


ts, or csr, from & S ee55, or 5, a house. <a 


* So according to Major Fuller's MS. Qayip ( ge ) is the well known in 
Persia. 
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+ Samédanah and Sunnam occur often together. They belong to the Sirkér of 
Sarhind ; Dabhai ( ypilgeo, or with a nasal n, (Slexo ) belongs to the Sirkér 
ett of Kol, and must not b e confounded with Less: Uehbi, (now &4&3 Dakmah) in | 
the Sirkaér of Gh&zipir. Kdnauds, or dnaudah, belongs to the phe of é 
-Narnaul; Katehar is Rohileund. Kabur i s in Sambhal; another Kabor | = _. 
to the Sirkar of Bibér in Bihar, Amrobah lies in Sambhal, For s),, 
‘Fuller's MS. had S)5,5 (7). asa ttt Sols 
< Compare J. A, SB. 1860, pe 81,115. | 
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landed pstprietics, and other opulent men. In collecting the revenue he 
made one law applicable to all of them, and to such a degree did their 
obedience extend, that a single constable of the revenne department in 
exacting the taxa would seize some twenty landed proprietors, chief 
men, and agents, and minister kicks and blows to them. It was not 
possible in fact for a Hind’ tohold up his head, and in their houses not 
a sign was left of gold and silver [and fankahs and jetals |, and articles 
of luxury, which are the main igcentives to disaffection and rebellion. 
In consequence of their impoverished stgte, the wives of the landed 
proprietors and chief Then evefi used to come to the hotises of the 
Musalmans, and do work there, and receive wages for it. 

The same Sharaf of Qayin, the Néib Wazir, also carried out the 
business of investigating and recovering the embezzlements of all the 
superintendents, overseers, revenue officers, and functionaries, agents, 
and collectors, to such an extent, and effected such a close serntiny, 
that every jefad standing against the name of each of them was extract- 
ed from the ledgers (Jahé) of the pafwdrés (or village accountants), 
and in accordance with that, the sums were levied from them under 
pain of torture. Tt was no longer possible, therefore, for any one to 
take one tankah or any single thing indeed from either a Hindé 
or Musalman by way of bribe.* 

He thus reduced the revenue officers, collectors, and other fanction- 
aries to a state of poverty and destitution; for he used to commit them 
to prison, and kept them for years in“irons for the sake of a thousand or 
five hundred tankahs, 86 that these appointments were regarded with 
greater disgust by the people tharpa plague. The office of revenue clerk 
ton fell into bad odour, so that no one wolld give his daughter in mar- 
fiage to such a person, while the post of superintendent would only be 
accepted by one who had no regard “for his life; for these officials 
and collectors passed most of their day® [og suspicion] in confinement, 
suffering from blows and kicks, 


— 


> 
* In the Ed, Bibl. Indica, p, 289, 1. 3 dele the words borishiwat before chize. 
On 1. 9, the word oo has either the meaning the jail situated tn the shiqqah of 
@ shigddr (?), or it is blunder for .fa, and dar shakk means on suspicion, 
- Tn ‘Shakespear's Ilindéstani Dictionary I find jokes shiqgqdar givon in the 


b lowing, uncertain ; but surely, this is a mistake, or an Indian spel- 
ling, fu jlosem from eae ahakes donbt. 
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Sultan “Alauddin was a monarch, who had nota -itinis of education, 
and had never cultivated the society of intelligent persons. 

On attaining to the sovereignty, he formed the opinion in his own 
mind, that the business of ruling and governing waa totally distinct 
affair from giving efficacy to the statutes of religion, and that royal 
mandates appertained to Kings, but the commandments of the law of the 
Prophet to Qazis and Muftis, tn accordance with this idea, therefore, 
whatever measure in the course of #overnment pleased him, or ap- 
peared advantageons to the State, that he ipvarably adopted, mo mat- 
ter whether it was consonant with thf precept% of religion or not; 
and never, in the transaction of state affairs, did he ask for an ecclesi- 
astical verdict or decree on the propriety of any measure. Very few 
| intelligent persons had freqnent intercourse with him; but of those 
zs who used to visit him were, first, Qazi Ziduddin of Biyanah; second, 

Maulana Zahiruddin Lang, and third, Mauléna Mushayyid of Guhram.* 7 
v [They were ordered to sit at the table, and sat together with the 
: Amirs outside]. Qézi Mughisiddin of Biyaénah also had constant: 
«communication with the i and: used to attend both at public 
 * and private andiences. 
‘ Une day, about the time when a great deal of tronble was being 
taken with regard to levying heavier taxes, and imposing fines and 
recoveries on revenue oflicers, Sultan Alauddin told the Qazi Muchis 
that he intended asking him for his professional opinion on several 
subjects, and required him to state the Saat truth im return. Qazi 
‘Mughis said in reply: “It seems as if the hour of my death 
* Were near at hand ;” whereupon the Sultan enquired, “ Wh y should you 

think so?” ‘ Because,” exclaimed the Qazi, “when your Majesty 
asks my opinion on religious points, and I state the truth, your Ma- 

_jesty will get enraged and put mfe to death.” “ Rest assured,” said 

; the, Sultan, “that I will net hatm you; only reply with trath and sin-_ 
rity to whatever questions I may ppt to you.” Qazi Mughis 
answered, “ Whatever [ have read jn theological rarity that will I 
Si Th Je firat question. Scored, by Sultén "Alauddin to the: Qézi Mu- 

r} as : «6 Under what circumstances can the epithets | of Khirdj- 


Sea 
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dih, and Ajinijquzar be *properly applied to a Hindé ?”’ The 
Qazi replied, “ By the ecclesiastical law, the term * Khir&j-guzir’ is 
applicable to a Hind’ only, who, as soon asthe revenue collector de- 
mands the sum due from him, pays the same with meekness and 
humility, coupled with the utmost respect,- and free from all relue- 
tance; and who, shonld the collector choose to spit in his mouth, 
opens the same without hesitation, so that the official may spit into 
it, and under such circumstances @ontinues t6 pay him homage. The 
purport of this extremg meelcness and hawhlity on his part, and of the 
collector’s spitting into his mouth, is tashew the extreme subser- 
vience incumbent on this class, the glory of Islam and the orthodox 
faith, and the degradation of false religion” God Almighty himself fin 
the Qorin] declares with regard to their being subjected to degrada- 
tion ’un yadin wahum cighirina,* and thus he expressly commands 
their complete degradation, inasmuch as these Hindus are the dead- 
liest foes of the true Prophet. Mustafa, on whom be blessing 
and peace, has given orders regarding the slaymg, plundering, and 
imprisoning of them, ordaining that they must either folloW the true 
faith, or else be slain and imprisoned, and have all their wealth 
and property confiscated. With the exception of the. Imam i A’zam 
fAbd Hanffah], whose doctrines we uphold, we have no other 
great divine as authority for accepting the poll tax (jazyah/ from a 
Hindd; for the opinion of other learned men is based on the [ Hadés] 
text, “ cither death, or Islam,” Sultan *Alfuddin burst out laughing 
at Qizt Mughis’s answer, and said: ‘I know nothing of the subjects 
that you have been talking about ; but it had often struck me, that 
the landed proprictors and chief men used to ride fine horses, wear 
handsome clothes, shoot with the Pergian bow [¢. ¢., cross bow |, fight 
among themselves, and follow the chase, and yet never paid a jetel of 
their taxes on lands, persons, flocks and herd®, althongh they took their 
proprietary share of the prodece separately, anc that they were further 
in the habit of having parties anc drinking wine ; yet some of them 
would never come to the collectorate, whether summoned or not, nor 
pay the least respect to the revenue officers. My anger was roused 


at this, and glowing with perio snid to myself : Here aml de- 


sirons of conquering other countries, and bringing more realms under 


* Qorim 9, 29, Sule's Qoran, 1857, p. 152, Vide Ain translation, p. 237, note 1. 
' 7 - > : 
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my subjection, while a hundred classes, in my owngSkingdom, do 
not shew that obedience to my rule that ought to be shewn; how can 
I then expect to bring other countries properly under my subjection ? 
For this reason I have established laws, and made” my subjects tho- 
roughly submissive, so that under fear of my commands they wonld 
» all escape into a mouse hole; and now you tell me that it is inculeat- 
ed in the divine law, that the Hindd should be made obedient and 
submissive in the extreme. You®are a learned man, O Maulina 
Mughis, but you possess no experience ; ewhite F have no learning, 
but a vast stock of experience. Rest assured, that the Hindd will 
never be submissive and obedient to the Musalmén, until he becomes 
destitute, and impoverished: I have, therefore, directed that so much 
only shall be left to my subjects as will maintain them from year to 
year in the produce of the ground, and milk and curds, without ad- 
mitting of their storifig up or having articles in excess.”’ ~ 
_ The second question proposed by Sultan ’Alauddin to Qizi Mughis . 

was this’: “As to the robbery, embezzlement, and bribery, going on 
among officials, and the way in which they falsify accounts and de- 
fraud the revenue; is this mentioned anywhere in the divine law?” 
 Qézi Mughis replied: “It has never occurred to me, nor have I 
fe ever read in any book, that when officials receive a sufficient salary, 

and yet rob the money of the public treasury, which contains the = 
aggregate of the national income, or receive bribes, or defraud the 
revenue, they cannot be chastised by their superiors, either by fine, 








+ 

f - imprisonment, or other infliction esguay seem most advisable; bat for * 

it 7 such a delinquent, who robs. inghis Official capacity, amputation of the z 
F hand has not been authorized Gi e., the recognized sentence awarded , 


<<? 


to a common thief.)” o 
The Sultan said: ** Well, i have ordered the revenue colmmis- 


ks to recover by meaiff’o of various kinds of torture WEBCT SS sums | 









ricth ay to Ssconnig. hear eulsiy and + bethay have greatly diminish- 


ee L. ms eee however, also directed, that the salary of super- 
| and other officials shall be fixed at such @ rate Bee 
of their living respectably 5 and if, settee bivad they 
mmit frauds, and. decrease the actual sums sac 
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recovered from them with st#ipes ; and accordingly you yourseli can 
see how it fares in the present day with persons holding these ap- 
pointments.”’ 

The third questifn proposed by the Sultén to Qézi Mughis was 
this: ** As regards the wealth that I brought from Deogir witlr 
s0 much trouble, on my gaining the sovereignty; is that wealth my 
private property, or does it belong to the national treasury of all 
Musulmiins ?” Qazi Mughis replied: “ Thave no option bunt to 
speak the truth before the reyal throne ; the wealth that your Majesty 
brought from Deogir, was gained by the force of the army of Islam; 
and whatever is gained by such means, becomes the national treasure 
of all Musulmans. Had your Majesty acquired the wealth from any- 
where by yourself, it would be a satisiactory reason according to 
divine law, and the wealth so acquired would be Your Majesty's pri- 
vate property.” 

f The Sultan getting testy with Qazi Mughis, then exclaimed, ** What 
is this you say ? and are you thoroughly aware of what you are speak- 
ing about? How can the wealth, for which I staked my own lile 
and that of my followers, and which at the time of my gaining the 
sovereignty I took from certain Hindids, whose name and designation 
even were not known at Dihli, reserving it for my own use without 
, placing it in the royal coffers; how can such wealth (say) belong 

to the national treasury ?’’ Qazi Mughis replied: ‘* Your Majesty 
has proposed a question in divine law to me, and ii I speak not agree- 
ably to what I have read in the Scriptures, and your Majesty should, 

by way of test, enquire of othef le ned men also, and they give a 

different opinion to what IT have given, while I speak in accordance 

with the royal inclination, how gonld your Majesty retain any conti- 
dence in me, or enquire of me as to the statutes of the divine law?” 
The fourth question proposed by Maltin "Alauddin to Qazi 
Mughis was this: ‘* What portion of the national treasury belongs 
= by right to myself and my children? Qazi Mughis exclaimed : 
* Surely my hour of death has arrived ;” to whighghe Sultan replied ; 

g “Why should your hour ‘of death have arrived?” “ Because,” said 
the’ Qazi, “if L answer this question which your Majesty has put to 

me, according io the truth, your Majesty will get into a passion, 

ae sad put me to death; and should I tell an untruth, on the day of 


9 
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joadgment, I shall have to enter into hell.” The Sultén replied: 
“State whatever is authorized by the divine law, and T shall not harm 
you.” Then said Mughis: “If your Majesty intends following the 
example of the virtuous Caliphs, and desires the fighest honours of a 
*inture state, you should take for your own use and that of your family 
just as much only as you have assigned to each of the soldiery, 
vwiz., 234 tankahs. But if your Majesty. prefers following a middle 
course, and considers that that sum@would not suffice to maintain the 


dignity of your exalted position, you miglet take for your own use J 
and that of your family as much as you give to the chief dignitaries 
of your Court, such as Malik Qiran, Malik Qirbak, Malik Naib i 


Wakilidar and Malik Khag Hajib. Or should your Majesty adopt 
the opinions of the sages of the world, in taking a sum from the 
national treasury"for your own use and that of your family, you should = « | 
take a portion that is larger and better than that of other nobles of 
your Court, in order that a, distinction may be drawn between your- , 

self and others, and the dignity of your exalted position may not be 
lowered. Whatever your Majesty takes from the national treasury 
however, in excess of these three modes which I have represented, and 
éor all the lakhs, and krors, and gold jewels you bestow on your 
family, you will have to answer for at the day of judgment.” 

Sultan ’Aléuddin flew into a passion, and exclaimed: ‘* Do you “ 
‘not fear my sword, that you dare to say, all the wealth which is spent 
 _ on my family is nnauthorized by divine law ?” Qizi Mughis replied : 
3 “TT dread your Majesty’s sword assure you), and lay before you 
my shroud, which is my turban ; out your Majesty having asked me “ 
a a question on divine law, y have replied to it according to what [I 
. in “now. Were your Majesty to seek ipformation as to its political ex- 
mar iencgy, I should say that whatever is expended on your family 
= ~ te be increased a thoffsand fold, in order that the royal dignity 
ht thereby be enhanced in the eyes ef the people; for this enhance-_ 
be of the royal dignity i is essential to political expediency.” 

| aforesaid asset oni Sultén Sees said to 
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commits adultery with another's wife, I cut off his (offending) organ 
aud put the woman to death ; in revolts I slay both the good and the 
bad; embezzled money I recover by means of various kinds of torture, 
and keep the delingments in prison and in chains so long a5 one 
jetal of the sum remains unliquidated, and revenue defalcators I 
make prisoners for life. Now, do you mean to say all these acts are 
contrary to divine law ?”’ 

Qazi Mughfsuddin then rose frogs his seat, and advancing to the 
foot of the throne, bowgd his head upon the ground, and cried in a 
loud voice: “O monarch of the World | whether you permit your poor 
slave to live, or whether you order me,,this instant, to be removed 
from the world, I must declare that all are contrary to divine law ; 
and in the tradition of the Prophet, (on whom be peace !) and in the 
doctrines of the learned, it is nowhere stated that a sovereign may do 
whatever he chooses with regard to the promulgation of orders.” 

Sultan “Alauddin offeféd no reply on hearing the above speech, but, 
putting on his slippers, retired into lits private apartments, Qazt 
Mughis also returned home, and next day, having taken a final adieu 
of his family, dispensed alms, and performed ablutions, entered the 
royal Court, and came before the Sultan, prepared to undergo execu- 
tion. Sultan ’Aléuddin, however, sutimoning him to the front, treat- 
ed him with great kindness, and giving hima robe and a thousand 
tankahs, said: O Qéazi Mughis, although I am not versed in learn- 
ing, yet for many generations have my ancestors been Musalmans ; 
and in order that insurrections may not occur, in which so many 
thousands of Musalmans are consbantly destroyed, I adopt such mea- 
sures towards the people, as seem most to their advantage.* The peo- 
ple, however, shew a rebellious and contumacious spirit, and will not 
fulfil my commands; and I am, thetéfore, compelled to make such 
severe laws as will reduce them to obedienge. L know not whether 
these laws are sanctioned by, our faith or not ; but whatever I con- 
ceive to be for the good of the State, and whatever appears expedient 
to me at the time, that [I order, and as for what mpy happen to me 
on the approaching day of judgment, that T know not.” 


nar [But stop, O Maulana Mughis! One thing I do not forget in. my 


“ane 






prifyers to God, and I often savy “O God, thou knowest that my 





dom suffers nothing, if any man sleeps with the wife of his neigh 
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bour ; or that it is no loss to me, if any one dnkn wine ; and that I 
feel no grief, if any one commits a robbery, for he won’t steal anything 
from my inheritance ; or that if any one takes advances of money and 
does not go to his work, the work will yet go on, even if ten or twenty 
people are lazy. With regard to these four things I certainly act 
according to the orders of the Prophets. But the people of these times, 
irom one to a lac, nay to five hundred lacs and one thousand lacs, do 
nothing but tall and boast, caring geither for this world nor the world 
tocome. Now I am ignorant and do not know how to read and 
write ; in fact my whole knowledg® consis®s in saying an Alhamdu 
(the first chapter of the Qoran), a Qul hua-/ldhu (Qor., Sur. 112,) the 
prayer Qunkt (as described in law books), and the formule of blessing 
Sy the prophets ; but it is I who have given the order in my realm that a 
married man who commits adultery with the wife of another, shall be e 
castrated ; and yet, notwithstanding this harsh and bloody order, 
several men stand before the Palace who have"slept with the wives of 
others. ] a 
[And those who take advances of money and then do not go to their 
. work, are made liable to refund advances of three years.* But in 
every employment there are hundreds, two hundreds that are made 
liable to refund three years’ “advances, and yet people will take © 
money and not work, and prefer to live broken down in the jails. 
And for thefts committed in the city, I have reduced to beggary 
about ten thousand clerks and collectors; nay, I have made their flesh 
sO sore, that worms eat up their bodies, in order to see whether that 
band lot will keep their fingers Fonmiteatlice ; for keeping accounts and 
stealing at«the same time if what a clerk, in these days, is born to.] 
ee [And as regards selling and drinking wine, I have killed and am 
snow killing people in the wells.© What do they care for being inside ? 
Me What i is a jail to them Pogthey will drink wine, they will sellit. No 
has ever managed God's ‘ pious subjects,’ and I can’t either.) 
ola the same year in which the Sultan ’Alauddin asked Qazi Mu- 
his om some questions of the law, Manlina Shamsaddin Turk, a Nar a 
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excellent and learned teacher of the Hadis, had come to Multan, 
bringing with him a collection of four hundred works on the Hadis. 
He would not go beyond Multan, because he had heard that the Sul- 
tan said no prayers, nor attended the Friday-prayer in the mosque. 
FPazlullah, son of Shaikhul Islam Qadruddin, became his pupil. This 
learned man, while at Multan, wrote a commentary on the Science of the 
Hadis, which he sent, together with a pamphlet in Persian, to Court. 
In the preface, he had said much ® the praise of the Sultan. In the 
pamphilet the followinggpassage occurred. * I have come from Egypt 
with the wish of seeing your Majesty and the city of Dihli, and my 
intention was there to establish a school of followers of the Hadis,* 
and to deliver the Musalmdéns from acting upon the traditions of 
learned but irreligious men. But when FE heard that your Majesty 
says no prayers, nor attends the mosque on Fridays, I returned from 
Multan. However, [heard of two or three qualities which your 
Majesty possesses in common-with pions kings, and I also heard that 
your Majesty has two or three qualities which do not belong to reli- 
gious kings.’ | 


| * Now, the good ae of your Majesty are these. I am told that 
the wretchedness and the misery and the despicable condition and thé 


' worthlessness of the Hindts are now so great, that Hindi children and 


wonien will go about begging at the doors of the Musalmans. Hail, 


king of Islam! the protection which thon affordest the religion of 


Muhammad (God’s peace rest on him !) is such that, if for a single act 
done by thee to the glory of Islamga measure of sins filling Heaven 
and Earth be not forgiven thee, thou maygst grasp the hem of my 
garment on the morrow of resurrection.’ ] 


[ Secondly, I have heard that thou hast made grain and apparel and 
other things so cheap, that no one cofild simprove matters by the 
breadth of the point of a needle ; and it is a matter of astonishment 
how in this important matter algo, which interests all men on earth, 
and which other kings of Islam have striven to bring about by labours 


extending over twenty, thirty years, and yet have failed, thou, O king 
of Islam, hast so well succeeded. 4] 


* To., the Maulana Hected the deciaionis of the early lawyers, unless based 
upon n the Qoran and the Hadis. 
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[‘ Thirdly; T have heard that your Majesty has banished every- 7 
thing that intoxicates, and that the lust and the.dving of the lusty 
andthe liars have turned bitterer than poison. Hail, hail, brave, 

bravo, O king, that thon hast bronght about this r@sult.’ | 
u [* Fourthly, L have heard that thou hast driven the trades people 
with their voluble tongues into mice holes, and hast taken tle cheat- 
ing, and lying, and falsifying out of them ; and yet thon thinkest* 
_ itlittle that, in this regard also, sthou hast managed baésir-people 
as no king ever has done since the days ohAdeam. O king, bless God © 
that thou sittest for such deeds in the * company of the prophets |] 

, [* Bat the other things which I have heard of your Majesty, are 
such as neither God, nor the prophets and the saints, nor even the 
; rationalist, can approve of. , First, for the office of Qéeé of the realm 
__ @ most critical office which suits no one, except he despise the world) 

thou hast appointed Hamid of Multan, whose family from the times 
of his grandfather and father have lived on usury. Nor dost thou 
carefully enquire into the belief of thy other Qazis, and thou givest 
the laws of the Prophet into the hands of the covetous, the avaricions, 
; and the worldly. Be on thy guard, lest tho® shouldst not be able 
i 30 bear thy sinfal drowsiness on the morrow of resurrection.’ ] 
' er _ [¢ Secondly, I have heard that people in thy city give up walking 





b. after the tradition of the Prophet, and walk after the sayings of. the 

i . wise.’ It is difficult for me to understand why thy town, the people 

aval which have the tradition but do not follow it, has not long ago 
be come a heap of rubbish, or why the visitations of heaven do not pour * 

e down upon it. ] . , 

 [' Thirdly, I have heard that ill-starred, black-faced, learned men int 

cs Soe town sit in the mosques with abominable law books and ade Ki: 
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[‘ But I have also heard that these two last things are not brought 
to thy notice, on account of the impious and shameless Q4zi who 
stands near thy throne ; else, thou wouldst never give thy sanction to 
such a rebellion aghinst the religion of Muhammad."] 

[Now the book and the pamphlet written by this teacher of the Hadis 
came into the hands of Baliauddin, the Counsellor ; and Bahauddin, the 
ungrateful Counsellor, gave the book to Sultan ’Alaéuddin, but the 
pamphlet he did not give and kept it hidden, on account of his pur 
tiality for Qazi Haneid ¢i Multan. But I, the author of this book, 
have heard from Malik Qiré Ber that the Sultan learned from Sa‘d, the 
logician, that such a pam phiet had arrived > and he called for the 
pamphlet, and he wanted to make away with Bahauddin and his son, 
because he had not given up the pamphlet, and the Sultén was very 
sorry that Maulana Shamsuddin Turk had returned from Multan dis- 
appointed.| (Ed. Bibl. Ind., p. 299.) 


* Death of Clugh Kidn. Conquest of Chitor. Invasion of the Mughuls. 


Not long after Sultén *Alauddin had returned from Rantambhir to 
Dihlf, and begun ptirsuing this parsimonious aud cruel conduct to- 
wards the people, and had thrown open the gate of fines and chastise- 

7 ments; Ulugh Khan fell sick, and while proceeding to the Capital, he 
died at one of the halting-places on the road. . 

Malik A’azzuddin Abdrjé, [ Bar Khan (?), £d. Bibl, Ind.) was ap- 
pointed Wazir in [Shahr i Nau (Jhayin)] the revenue of which was 
now levied, like that of the environs of Dehli, according to measure- 
ment and the exact value per biswhh. 

Sultan 'Alénddin then took the army away again from the Capital, 
and marching to Chitor, invested that fort, and speedily reduced it, 
after which he returned to the Capital. Just about the time of his 
return, an invasion of the Mughuls fooke place; for the Mughuls 
had heard in Mawarannahr, that Sultan ‘Alauddin had marched with 
his army to a distant fortress, and was engaged in besieging it, and that 
Dihli was consequently unprotected. Turghi accordingly got together 
two or three (uwmdns of horse, and reached Dihli by a series of rapid 
marches with the utmost celerity. 

; During this year too, in which the Sultan had proceeded to capture 
4 the stronghold of Chitor, Malik Fakhraddin Jana Dadbak i hazrat, aud 
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Malik Jhujhd, Jagirdér [meugfa’] of Karah, the nephew (brother's son) 
of Nu¢rat Khan, together with all the Amirs of Hindiistén, had been 
dispatched to Arangul ; but by the time they arrived there, the rains 
had begun to descend from the sky, and the season “became most un- 
propitious, so that the army of Hinddstan could effect nothing at 
Arangul, and ultimately returned about the beginning of the cold 
weather, totally disorganized, and with all its stores and equipments 
lost and ruined. . 

Tt was during this very year, when Sultgn ’&landdin had returned 
to Dihli after the capture of Chitor, and the army that had started 
along with him, had lost all its stores and equipments during the rainy 
season, and a month had not elapsed since the time of the Sultan’s 
return, so that the soldiery had not yet been mustered, nor their 
kits renewed, that the invasion of the Mughuls took place, and the 
accursed Turghi, advancing swiftly with 40,000 horsemen, encamped 
on the banks of the river Jamnah, and blockaded the roads of ingress 
and. egress of the city. 

A strange incident was this that befel the soldiery during this year ; 
for Sultéin ’Alauddin, atter returning from the capture of Chitor, had 
not sufficient time to provide the army with horses and arms alter the 

loss of equipments they had sustained at Chitor, and Malik Fakhr- 
nddin Jina, the Dadbak, having returned with the army of Hindustan 
broken and disorganized from Arangul into the provinces, not a horse- 
man or footman out of it conld force his way into the city, on account — 

_ _of the blockade kept up by the Mughuls on all the roads, and the 
=") piquets they had stationed. | In Mult4n, Samaénah, and Deop4lpur, 

i moreover, there was no force of sufficient strength to overthrow the 
Maghul army, and join the Sultan's camp [at Siri]. The army of 
Hindistan was summoned to advance, but in consequence of the hostile 
presence of the Mughuls, they remained at Kol and Baran. | The 
Mughals moreover had occupied all fords (of the Jamnah) }. 

2 Sultan Alauddin, therefore, with the few horsemen that he had at the 
‘Capital, came out of the city, and fixing his head quarters at Siri, 
pitched his camp there. The Sultan was then under the necessity of 

S having a trench dug round the camp, and palisades, formed of the 
Fe - planks of house doors, erected glong side the trench, whereby he pre_ 
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also kept his troops ever aler$ and vigilant, and constantly on the guard 
and watch, and in every (trench, alang| under arms ready to receive. 
any assault of the Mughals; but he deferred engaging in a pitched 
battle. With each’ division and in each trench too, were stationed 
five elephants incased in armour, and a party of infantry to keep guard 
and watch over them. On the other hand the Mughuls used to go 
round and round the camp, longing to make a sudden irruption on it, 
and destroy it, . 

So formidable an invgsion,of the Mughals as this, had never before 
beengvitnessed at Dihlffor many ages; for did Turghi remain bat a 
single month longer on the banks of the Jamnah, he would inspire such 
_dvead, as to create utter desolation m Dihli. During the present 
blockade, however, whereby the supply ef water, forage, and firewood 
was rendered very difficult for tle people, the entrance of caravans of 
grain totally prevented, and the dread of the Mughals so widely spread 
that their horsemen used to advance up to Chautrah Segani, | Bebé. 
Ind. Subhani, as on p. 320] and Murdodhi [Mori and Hadhi, Bxbl, 
Ind.), and the reservoir, and alight at these places, and drink wine 
there? grain and stores were solid at a moderate price out of the 
royiul depdéts, and no great scarcity was felt.* - 

On two or three occasions desultory conflicts and skirmishes occurred 
between the outposts on either side, but neither party gained any 
decided advantage. By the grace of God, Targhi found himself un- 
able to force his way by any means into the Sultan's camp; and by 
virtue of the supplications of the poor, after a period of two months, 
the accursed wretch marched off With his army, and made the best of 
his way back to his own country, ‘ . 

This oceasion, on which the army of Islam had received no injury 
from the Mughul force, and the city of Dihlt had escaped unharmed, 
appeared one of the miracles of the age to atl intelligent persons ; for 
the Mughuls had arrived in geeat force quite early in the season, and 
had blockaded the roads against the entry of reinforcements or sup- 
plies; and the royal army was suffering under the want of proper 
equipments, while they were in the most flourishing and hearty con- 
“© Vide « plan of ’Aléuddfu’s Intrenchment in Campbell's *‘ Note on the Topo- 
graphy of Dihli,’ J ALS, Bengal, 1566, Pt. L, p. 217, 
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As soon as the danger threatened by Tuarghi, which indeed appeared 
-most appalling (for the time), had passed away, the Sultan awoke 
from his lethargy, and gave up carrying on wars and sieges. He built 
a palace at Siri, and took up his abode there, makfng Siri his capital, 
. and rendering it populous, and flourishing. He also directed the fort- 
ress of Dihli to be built up, and issued orders that the forts on the 
line of march of the Mughuls, which had gone to rin, shonld be re- 
paired, and that new ones shoulde be erected wnureves they were 
required, and distinguished and able Sovernogs appointed to all these 
» strongholds in the direction whence the inroads of the Mughuls 
occured, He further commanded that they should make up numerou 
warlike engines, enlist expert marksmen, establish magazines for arms 
of all kinds, and accumulate stores of grain and fodder after the man- 
; ner of granaries, within the ramparts; that numerous picked and 
chosen troops should be enrolled at Samanah, and Deopalpur, and kept 
ready for service, and that the districts in the direction of the Mughal 
7 inroads should be confided to experienced nobles, and firm and energe- 
tic chiefs. 
Administrative Measuressof' Alduddjn. (Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 303 
= to p. 326.) 


After Sultan “Alauddin had taken care to make these preparations 
against another inroad of the Mughuls, he used to have discussions 


-—s with his councillors both by day and night as to the means of effec- 
; tually resisting and annihilating these marauders; and on this point 
tS he was most particular in procuring the best savins: After prolonged 
- deliberation, it was agreed And determined by the Sultan and his ad- 
Mr, _—-visers, that an immense army was required for the purpose ; and that 
all the troops should be picked*®and chosen men, expert archers, well 


armed, and well mountedy so*%hat they might be always fully equipped 
and [well-mounted J With the exception of this one plan, none other 

\ ape ared feasible for resisting the Mughuls. 

=—? 1e Sultan then took counsel with his advisers, every one of whom 

a was unequalled and eminently distinguished, saying: “To maintain 

eo an immense picked and chosen force well mounted, so that they may 


» fully equipped and efficient at all times, is impossible, without 
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whatever sum is fixed upon at first; and if [ settle a high rate of pay 
upon the soldiery, amd continue to disburse money to them at that 
rate annually, at the end of a few years, notwithstanding all the trea- 
sure I possess, nothing will be left, and without treasure it is of course 
impossible to govern or deliberate.”’ 

“I am accordingly desirous of having a large force, well mounted, 
of picked and chosen men, expert archers, and well armed that will 
remain embodied for years; and I will give 234 tankahs to a Murattab 
ancl 78 tankahs to a Duzaspah ; from the former of whom Lshall require 
two horses with their cSrrespondfing equipments, and from the latter 
one* with its usual gear. Consider now and inform me how this idea 
that has entered into my mind about raising a large force, and main- 
taining it permanently, may be carried into execution.” 

The councillors, endowed with abilities like those of Acaf, exercised 
their brilliant intellects, and after some reflection unanimously ex- 
pressed the following opinion before the throne: “ As it has entered into 
your Majesty’s heart, and become implanted} there, to raise a large force 
and permanently maintained on small allowances [ba mawajib ¢ andak,] 


such,.can never be accomplished unless horses, arms, and all the equip- 
_ 

* [.¢., one horse. The Edit. Bibl. Ind. has vak aspah, one horseman. 3 

This age is unfortunately unclear and useless, because Barani has not 
supplied a commentary. First, it is clear from the following that the wages of 
75 and 234 (i, «, 75 % 3) tankahs were unusunlly low, and Burani has not 
stated what the ordinary rates were. Secondly, it is also clear that “Alduddin 
takes the terms Murattab and Duaspah in a new sense, because he defines them 
for his councillors. and Barani has not stated what their asnal meanings were. 
The word Murattal doves not appear to occur in later histories ; it may mean 
equipped, though murattid would give afmeaning tov. Te calla man duaspah, 
because he joins the army with one horse, is extraordinary, ond against the 
menauiog which the word has in the Akbarnaimal® Baddoni, the Padishihnamah, 
&e. Vide the annotators note on Akbar's Mancabs (Ain translation, p. 238 to 
247), Thirdly, we expect in the wayus a proportion of 1: 2, net 1: 3, because 
*"Aléuddin’s Murattab furnishes two, and his"Duaspah one horse ; but this diffi- 
culty may be explained away (ride Ain transiption, p,251, L. 3, where also the 
rates are given which Akbar gave his Vakaspahs. e 
- Badéoni's interesting remark that Akbar's Dagh-law had been the role under 
"Alauddin i Khilji and Sher Shih ¢Nin translation, p. 242, and J. A.S. Bengal 
for 1569, p. 126) can but little be verified by a reference to Zia’s work, though 
the word ddyh (in Akbar'’s sense) occurs on p. 319, |. 2 from below (Au. Brbt, 
Ind.), and p- 477, L. 6, (Mulammad Shah's reign)—also angnteresting page for 
the military history of India, inasmuch an ariny of 850,000 troopers is men- 
tioned, a statoment which muy advantageously be compared with Ain trans~- 






A i B45. A 
oo ony 1@ text bas jdg(r, which is taken in its ebymological meaning of ja-girt/- 
te aving taken a place, having taking root, vide Nin translation, p, 256, note. 
Searlidet passage at present: known to me,/of jéyfr being taken in a sense 
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ments of a soldier, as well as subsistence fgr his wife and family, hecome 
excessively cheap, and are reduced to the pricef water; for if your 
Majesty can sneceed in lowering the price of-provisions beyond measure, 
a large force can be raised and permanently maifitained according to 
the idea that has entered your august mind ; and by the aid of this vast 
force all fear of danger from the Mughals will be averted.” 

The Sultan then consulted with his trusty and experienced conn- 
cillors and ministers, as to what heghould do, in order that the means 
: Of livelihood might be made exceedingly gheay and moderate, without 
introducing capital punishment, térture, of severe coercion. The 
Sultan's ministers and advisers represented, that until fixed rules 
were established, and permanent regulations introduced for lowering 
prices, the means of livelihood would never get exceedingly cheap. 
First then, for the cheapening of grain, the benefit of which is 
common to all, they proposed certain measures, and by the adoption 
of these measures, grain became cheap, and remained so for years. 


ou These measures were as follows: a fixed price current ; a magistrate 
P s) 

i> (to carry out the provisions) of the law ; royal granaries ; prohibition 
fe: against all sales at enhanced prices; ; consignment of the caravans 


of grain into the hands of the magistrate of the market; sale of 

grain by the cultivators at their own fields ; publication of the price 
current daily before the throne. ~ 

Ry the adoption of the seven measures detailed above, whatever 

was the price current determined before the throne, it never rose a 

: dang, whether there was an excess or a scarcity of rain. =A 


[For the last two paragraphs, the Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 304, 1. 4 fromebelow. | 
a top. 305, 1. 10, has the following :— ad 
eat Regulation I—The price of grain to be fixed before the throne. 


oe of lands assigned to military commanders, 
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Regulation IT erie Sultiiy to store a large quantity of grain in gra- 


naries. 


Regulation ITL.—To appoint a Shihnah (inspector) of the market (mandi) 
and trustworthy mey with full power and dignity. 

Regulation IV.—The merchants (kdricdnidn) of wll parte of the om pire 
to be registered in a Daftar, They are to be in charge of the Shihnah ¢ 
Mandi. 

fiegutlation V.—The revenue of the Du&b and the country to a distance 
of 100 £o«# so to be wettled, that the gibjects cannot even lay by 10 mans of 
grain, and the subjects tg be ground down to such an extent, ss Pry sell 
the grain on the fields*to the Merchants. (For odale, 1, 2, p. 305, read 
oialbs 1) 

Regulation VI.—To take certificates from the Collectors (Rdrbunda)|* of 
the country to shew that the merchants gel the grain on the fields. (For 
wo, WLS, I¢ read GiVy JS lf, ax is clear from p. 307), 

Regulation VIL.—To appoint a trustworthy travelling agent (4arid) 
who, together with the Siihuak, is to report to the Sultin on the state of 
the market, : ; 

Regulation VITT. for rendering produce cheap.—In times of drought, 
no produce, not even for a dang, usecleasly to be sold in the markets, 

In consequence of these efgAd rules, the price of grain did not rise a ddng, 


' whether there was an excess or a searcity of rain. (The last regulation is 


not enumerated separately on p. 30S of the text). } 

‘The first regulation was of this description—Wheat, 7} jetals per 
man, barley, 4 ¥.; gram, 5y.; vice, 57.; mdash, 57.; and mot’h, 
37-+ The above prices held good for years, and as long as Sultan 
’Ald4uddin was alive, grain never did rise a ddng above that, either 
during an exceys or a scarcity of rfin, and this establishment of a tixed 
price in the market was considered one ofthe wonders of the age. 


* Wo should not forget that Karkun waa the ‘title of a clasa of Revenup 
officials under the ‘a mat, or Collector. During the reign Of Akbar, tho “mil, 
hnd two bitikelts or ‘ writers’ under him, are titles were Kdrkua and Khdg- 
nawts, Abulfazl specifics their dutics in th& Akparnimah (boginning of the 


27th year). 


“ghar Barfa (pr. § ranner,’ from Zhe Latin veredys), in time of Barant had to 
rm those duties which the Wdqiahnawé under the Maoghuls had to per- 
Vide my Ain translation, p. 258, Abulfasl, el saya that the office 






Barani cies Bibl. 


40, 1. 6 from below) it is quite clear that the oxistod as oan 


=i: Ged vole of Balban, though the ‘ Waqiabnawis’ was called baréd. noe 
me Pioteenaasso be perhaps a better term than travelling agent. 







powell, I think, observes very correctly that these prico lists 
ing, if tho coins and their value wore pees understood, 
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The second regulation for effecting a cheapness in the price of grain Ls 

was, that Malik Qabil [a servant of Ulugh Khan], who was a wise, - 
discreet, and trustworthy noble, was appointed magistrate (shilmah) over 
the market. The official in qnestion was granted large estate, and a 
Farge body of cavalry and infantry to support his power and consequence. 
A deputy, shrewd and experienced, was also appointed from the throne, 
out of the circle of his friends, and a distinguished travelling agent 
[arid] with a due sense of respect ier royalty was also installed in the 
market. ae 

The third regulation for the same pfirpose was, the accumulation of 
vast hoards of grain in store-honses. Sultén ’Alduddin gave orders that 
throughont the crown lands in the Dnab, they should take the grain 
itself in place of money payments for revenne, and send it into the 
royal granaries at the capital, while in [Shahr i nau) andits adjoin- 
ing territory, they shonld take a moiety of the royal share in kind, and 
that in Jhdyin and its several districts also, they should form depots 
for grain, and forward it by the caravans to the capital. In short, 

60 much of the royal grain reached Dihli, that there was scarcely a 
_ street, which did not contain two or three of the royal store-louses 
x filled with it ; and when there was a scarcity of rain, or the caravans, * 
| from some canse or other, failed to convey sufficient grain into the 
market, they used to bring it into market from the royal stores, selling 
it at the regulated price, and supplying the people according to their 
¢ pvrents, while in Shahr i nau they used to consign the grain out of the 
,- re oval depots to the caravans. By these two arrangements, there was a 
be “never a dearth of grain in the market, nor did it ever rise one ding 

i “above: the regulated price. * 
zi The fourth regulation for the same purpose was, the consignment 
Bie of : the caravans to (the charge of) Malik Qabil, magistrate of the 
A fe ae Sultan ’Alduddim gave orders, that the whole of the cara- ints 
| s from all parts of the kingdom shquld be subject to the magis- ; 
; so the patie and their leaders should be [fettered and chained], 
te re al as directed to keep the leaders of the caravans 3 . 
] ever present before him, until they became of the 
1 to as a deed on mntual seenrity, and that until 

hildren, cattle, and property with them, at i 
rea bo sering on the J Jarmnab, wh wre th we 
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jurisdiction of the magistrate would extend over them and their wives 
and children, and the caravans would be completely subject to him, he 
shonld not remove the chains from their necks. By the establishment 
of this regulation, s® much grain began to pour into the market, that 


there was no need for the royal stores, and the price never rose a 
ding above the fixed rate. 


The fifth regulation for the above purpose was, the prohibition 
against the hoarding up of grain gnd selling it at enhanced prices. 
This check was so rigorpusly enforced during the 'Alai reign, that it 
was not possible for any’ one of the various classes of merchants, traders, 
grain-dealers, &c., to hoard up a® single man of grain, or eell it 
secretly at their own houses for one dang or diram above the fixed 
price; and if any hourded grain was discovered, it became confis- 
cated to the crown, and the proprietor was fined. Written agreements 
were alsotaken fromthe superintendents and agents of the territory 
lying within the Dudb, binding them not to permit any one within 
their jurisdiction to hoard up “grain, and engaging that if anybody 
was detected at this practice, the officials themselves should be 
considered at fault, and have to answer for it before the throne. 

* Owing to the enforcement of this prohibition therefore, the price 
current in the market never rose a single ddug or diram either during 
the greatest superabundance or scarcity of rain. 

The sixth reenlation for securing the cheapness of grain, was the 
taking of written agreements from the saperintendents and agents of 
districts to this effect, that they would cause the grain to be delivered 
to the caravans by the cultivators Rt their own fields. Sultan ’Aland- 
din accordingly gave orders, that at the chtef office of revenue, writ- 
ten engagements should be taken from the magistrates and collectors 
of the country lying within the Duab? which is nearest to the city 
binding them to exact the revenue due *froga the cultivators with the 
ntmost rigour, so that it might be impossible for them to carry off any 
large quantities of grain from the fields to their own houses, and hoard 
it there, and that they might thus be induced to sql it to the caravans 

es at the fields at a cheap rate. : 

| By the establishment of the above regulation, no excuse was left to 

- the caravangior not bringing grain into the market, and constant 
7 supplies consequently were continually arriving, while the agricul- 

-  ___ turists also found it to their own advantage to convey as much of their 
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grain as they could, from their fields to the market, and sell it at the 
regular price, 

The seventh regulation for the above purpose [consisted™ in this that 
reports had to be furnished of the prices current ih the Bazars. The 
continuance of the prosperity of the Bazars was ascertained in three 
ways. first, the Shihnah i Mandi had to furnish a list of prices and 
report on the condition of the Bazar. Secondly, the Barid i Mandé, 
reported on the quality of the articlag. Zhird/y, the informers who had 
been appointed for every Bazar made reports. Jf there were diserepan- 
cies between the reports of the informefs and thft of the Barid and that 
of thes Shihnah, the Shibnah got f6r it what he had to get. But as 
the officers appointed in the Bazérs knew that the Sultan got his 
reports on the transactions and the state of the market from three 
sources, it was impossible to deviate, even in the least, from the Bazér 
regulations. Experienced people that lived daring the reign of ’Al@- 
uddin were astonished to see how _firm the prices of articles re- 
mained; for thongh it is nothing Uncommon to see prices remain 
firm during years when the season is good and there is plenty of 
rain, it was most remarkable that during the reign of ’Alanddin no 


famine occurred at Dihli, not even in years when there was a draught * 


and people thought a famine unavoidable. Neither the grain of the 
Sultan, nor the grain of the merchants conld indeed rise a single 


* Here is a blank in Major Fuller's tranalation, Cane nie from p. 308, 1. 3, 
Ea. Bibl, Indica, to p. 312, 1. 4 from below. On page 308, 1.5 from bolow for 


. wey read 3! ; 1.3 from below, dele 4, and for .j!Gouwys read witi1s Page 310 
a L 5 read Sigs for 4,5; the Hamzah cfnnot be left out, as the word is an adjec- 
= tive; 17 dele the Hamzah, and rend oe 9 Saw for eee | ef, 10, gsi2 tes for 


; 4 12 rend 3 5. for Lsy? 5 ; t.-14. ne fOr pao, nod wdiygy for 





Bes, ars t,18, sla! § 55 fort olen}, Poje 311, 1, 4 the second word is 
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ding, and it is certainly a matter of astonishment that no other king 
besides “Alauddin ever did effect such results. If even once or twice 
the Shihnah i Mandi petitioned the Sultan to raise the price of grain 
by half a jetal of aceount of a season of draught, he got twenty 
lashes }. 

[In seasons of dranght, the merchants of each quarter of the town 
received daily a supply of grain according to the number of the in- 
habitants in each quarter, and they issued grain to the common people 
at arate not exceeding half a man per individual; bat rich people 
also ancl notables, who Were not ff possession of villages and lands, got 
grain from the Bazar. If during a season of droucht poor and helpless 
people crowded to the Bazars and got crushed to death, and the officers 
nezlected to pay attention to the influx, the matter was immediately 
reported to the Sultan, and the Shihnah had to suffer for it]. 

[Five regulations were also given to keep all articles at low prices, 
as cloth, common sugar, refined sugar (neat), fruits, grease, oil ; and 
on account of the continuance of these five regulations, the cheapness 
of the articles continued. The prices fixed by the king did not rise, and 
the people got what they wanted. These five regulations referred to 

© dL. The establishment of the Sardi ’Adt. 

2. The fixing of prices. 

3. The registration of all merchants in the Empire. 

4. Advances made from the Treasury to rich and respectable Mul- 
tani traders, who were pnt in charge of the Sara’ Ad?. 

5. Passes to be given by the chief of the town (rais)* to creat and 

rich people when they wanted to purchase costly articles]. 

[The first regulation for keeping the priées of articles low, consisted 
in the establishment of the Sard ’Adl. The open space inside 

the Badéon Gate, in the direction ‘of the Koshak ¢ sabz, which 
_. for years had not been used, was calfed Sarai "aAdl, and *Aldnd- 
din gave the order that no article belonging to the Sultan’ or to 
merchants of the town and ‘the country, should be stored up in 
ihe any other place but the Serai’Ad?. Every article should there be sold 
Rts at the price fixed by the Sultan, and if any one should store up wares _ 
ie in ints own house, or sell them, or sell them a jefal dearer than was 


Perhaps: fhe Diwan, as below, in the third regulation, Barant uses Rais 
ec i alent to Diiedn + Réyds at, 
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fixed, such wares should lapse to the Saltgén, and the owner should be 
liable to severe punishment. On account of this regulation all wares 
were deposited in the Serdi 'Adl, whether in value from one hundred, 
or from thousand to ten thousand fankahs.] = * 
[The second regulation for the above purpose fixed the prices of 
sundry articles. Thushe prices of silk, &c., were as follows :— 
Dihli Khazz Silk, .....ccccdciiececcsess » =16 Lankaks. 
Orange colonred, raw silk, Agiazz it Kaunlai 
(BIS Poo cc ccane’s Hs cheton masta 6 Ot 
Hali silks mixed with hair, as prescribéd 
in the Muhammudan law, fine, ......... 8 7 
Red striped. stuffs, ........cccceee . cove cee GO Setals. 


Common wt lles sais. ays citcnscvcescasece CAs : 
Red lining as woven at Naigor,...... ... 24 J. 
CPGMNOO LATIN) Set sad TRS c eserves s<hevecauss %; 12 J. 
SaEC GSE BOSE. TRIG vu oso Se ves on evesucecsios) COM ee 
Do., Middling,...... .-sepetes tre? eoenbestate Sir. 
Be ORIN, «ies Vapowdd ostaens uae ey ee Bae’ 4! . 
PseRMGG TNO oa ceedin's ccibeecaces¥ te eeusteue 16 FEOCE) 

= Do., Middling, Ceesseene Ee ee get a! 

Do., Coarse, TES OTE TTY Pe ee Pe on ee eee ae 

Long cloth (Kirpds), fine, ... ........5. 1 7%, for 20 gaz. 
De., Coarse, ee brenpeadcsrisasseeueneen s40028 1 i he for 40 gaz. 


Again, White sugar, ........2.......00scceeeseesss002 24 JSetal, per eer. 
Light brown sugar (shaker | : levies eoplietaee. kee oy ane: 





; PR CNWIS MO SIONS ©. Soil acs Webe do dieny eens cy edhwacee ape Oe 3 sere. 
ie, om Grease, of different ‘animals, weebasceiseeben nek. .el aoe lhe. ee 


Sesame oil, ...... osseweceeense sieseneasernae 1 W., for 3 «. 
AIG Leangpce sees = £8 © ee SH ew ee ETE eH eee! 1 J., rene Wceatee. 


paces webs Saeee: above the g, asin all other adjectives | 
Pistol, looking green like the pistachio nut, Yells 
a chihrat pink, &e. ed A: Bonga 188, ae 
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[The prices of other fing and course articles may be inferred from 
those which IT have given }. 

(The Sardi ‘Adi was open from early morning till the time of the 
last prayer, Peop?%e thus got what they needed, and no one returned 
disappointed }. 

(The third regulation for the above purpose was this that the name 
of the merchants of the town and the country had to be registered in 
the book of the Diwén (rais). ‘She Sultan "Alénddin ordered that 
thenames of all merchgnts, whether Maosalmdans or Hindds, of the 
Empire should be registered wh the book of the Diwan (Diwda é 
rivydsat), and further that a regulation should be made for all merchants 
in the town and outside. According to this order a regulation was made, 
“and merchants had to sign engagements, whereby they were compelled 
to bring a certain quantity of wares to town and to sell them at the rates 
fixed by the Sultan. When the latter provision of the regulation was 
carried out, the articles which the Sultan had to furnish, fell off in 
in number, and the merchants that came within the regulation, 
brought a great deal of wares to the Sarat ’Adil, where they were 
stored up for a long time without being sold J. 

[The fourth regulation” for the above purpose provided that, 
advances from the Treasury shonld be made to Multéni traders, so 
80 that they might bring articles to town, and sell them in the 
Sarat "Adil at the rates fixed by the Sultan. The Sultan ’Aldaddin 
ordered that advances within twenty lacs of tankahs should be made 
to rich Multani merchants from the treasury, who were to be pat in 
charge of the Sard: ’Ad/ ; and he fold the Multénis to bring articles 
from all parts of the Empire, and sell thenf at the rates fixed by the 
Sultan in the Sarai. Whenever merchants did not bring articles to 
town, this regulation was applicd, and articles remained cheap }. 

i [The ji/th regulation for the above purpose consisted in this that 
the Diwan (rais) was ordered fo grant passes for the purchase of costly 
articles. The Sultan "Aléuddin ordered that no man should be allowed 
to bny in the Sardi "Adl costly stuffs, as Tasbih, Taprizi, embroidered, 

_ cloths with gold threads, Dibli /loselle silks, kamkhabs, Shushtar silks, 

‘Hariri silks, Chinese silks, Bhiram (?) silks, Deogir silks, and other 

‘staffs which common people do not use, without first obtaining a pass 

ok 1 the Diwén, and writing out a receipt for them. The Diwan then 
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ised to give Anifrs, Maliks, great and welldcnown men, passes according : 
to his knowledge of their circumstances ; but if he new that some of 
them, though not merchants, had merely salad to him for permission 
to take costly stuffs from the Sard: “Adi, in order*to sell them in the 
country at four or five times the price at which they had got them from 
| the stores of the Sultan, he refused to give passes. The ver y reason why ~ 
| the pass system had been introduced, had in fact been this, to prevent 
merchants, both in and outside the gown, from obtaining costly stuffs 
from the Sardt’Adl at the rates fixed by fhe Sultan, and then taking’ 
them to the country where they could*not be lfad, and selling them at 
high prices]. 
; [In consequence of the continuance of these five regulations, all 
+. things remained so cheap in Dihli, as to astonish old experienced 
; people. Politicians of the age used to ascribe the low prices prevailing 
: during the reign of ’Aldnddin to four reasons; first, the harsh way 
a in which he enforced his orders, from which there was absolntely no 
4 escape ; secondly, the oppressiveness of the taxes and the rigonr with 
(ies which they were exacted, so that people had to sell grain and other 
articles at the rates fixed by the Sultan; third/y, the searcity of 
emoney among the people, which was g0 great that the proverb got 
fe en vogue, “acamel (may be had) for a dang; but where is the dang 
to be had?’ fourtily, the impartiality and cofiseqnent harshness of 
the officials, who would neither take a bribe, nor pay regard to the 
Yank of any man]. 





hi {Four regulations also were given to maintain cheap rates for Ss 
r, horses, slaves, and cattle, They were introduced in a very short tinie, 

= pen none four regulations were— } 

te Specification of quality, and its corresponding price; prohibition of 





= purchase by dealers and monied men ; coercion and castigation of bro- 
_ _ kers, dealers, and monied men ; investigation into the sale and purchase 
rite of each market at certain intervals before the throne. By the institn- 
KS . tion of the four laws mentioned above, at the end of a year or two, 
+ suck -areduction j the prices of horses, slaves, and cattle ensued as 
s 7 “was never writsesed, seupesnent: to he "ALG reign. 
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fixed prices [?]* ; that of the first quality varying fromel00 to 120 tan- 
kahis, the second from $0 to 90, and the third from 60 to 70; while 
such as did not pass through the custom house [or rather, the Diwdn’s 
muster], were called dattoos (ponies), averaging from 10 to 20 tankahs. 

The second regulation for securing the cheapness of horses was the 
prohibition of dealers and monied men from purchasing animals in 
the market, or employing any one to purchase on their account. 
Sultan "Alauddin directed, with pregard to the establishment of the 
above regulation, which is the very basis of all laws for the cheapen- 
ing oi horses, that*ho @ealer shuld be allowed to go about the horse 
market. Such strictness was observed in carrying out this regulation, 
that no dealer was accordingly permitted to frequent the horse mart, 


‘and several of them, who for years had been gétting a profit and gain- 


ing a livelihood by traffic in horses, and were in league with the chief 
brokers of the market, were fined, and overthrown, and both them- 
selves and the chief brokers were banished to distant fortresses. By 
the establishment of this regulation for the suppression of purchasing 
on the part of dealers, the current price of horses began to be very 
much reduced. = 

The éhird regulation for the above purpose, was the coercion and 
eastigation of the chief horse brokers, who were a most arrogant, rebelli- 
ous, and audacious class of people. These they treated with immense 
rigour and severity, and expelled some from the city, until the price 
of horses bezan to get cheap; for these chief brokers are in reality the 
rulers of the market, and until they are brought into order by coercion 
and castigation, ani cease taking @he bribes which they receive from 
both parties, and abstain from mediating between the buyer and the 
seller, the price of horseflesh can never fall. It was a matter of some 
difficulty to bring these bare-fuced brokers into order, nor would they 
have behaved themselves properly excey% thpough fear of the Sultan's 


# 1 do not know what Major Ffiller’s MS. had. The Edit. Bibl. [nilica, p. 
313, 1. 3, has (reading asphat for the absurd asdint — 
~ ¢ Horses which under the designation of hasham (i. ¢. fit for war) passed tho 
muster of the Diwan, were divided into threo classes, @nd (pattern horses) 


wer . okors with the prices fixed for them. 
Ged Rigs ale pee be aerated: with my Ain translation, p. 234, bottom. 


Auber also prohi ited the export of horses (Bad. Il, 390, 1.4 from below); 
but he encouraged so import by wise regnlations Ain, p. 135). | 
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harsh disposition, whereby it was no logger possible for them to pre- 


r Varicate and tell falsehoods. 
| The fourth regulation for the above purpose was, the investigation ~~ 
\. into the quality and price of horseflesh before*the throne. Every 
‘ month or six weeks, Sultan ’Aléuddin used to summon before him [for 
a day or two] a specimen™ of all these qualities of horses, together with 
the chief brokers, when he both examined and tested the quality of the 
animal, and ascertained its prices. If any variation appeared between 
its sterling worth, and the specification, of jts quality and price, the 
' brokers suffered penalties and punishments Accordingly. Owing to 
- this scrutiny, inasmuch as the chief brokers were liable to be summoned 
quite suddenly before the throne, it was itapossible for them to set up 
4 price and quality of their own, or to take any thing from the buyer 
and seller, or to enhance or diminish, or to exceed the standard [and 
te: yet pass in muster before the throne]. yi 
_ ~ The institution of laws for cheapening slaves and cattle was manag- ; 
by ed on the same principle, as that which I have just written regarding | 
‘ the cheapening of horses. It was not possible for dealers and monied - 


men to go about the market, and shew [get a glance even at the hair 
of] a slave im any way. The standard value of a working girl was fixed . 
at from 5 to 12 tankahs, and the price of a singing girl at from 20 to 
60 or 40, while one or two hundred tankahs was a price seldom 
fetched by any slave; and should a slave, such asis not to be procured 
_ inthese days for a thousand or two thousand tankahs, appear in 
_ the market, who was there that could buy him for fear of the wateh ? 


_ The price of a handsome young slave boy; ranged from 20 to 30 tankahs, 














‘ , = a > 
* Major Fuller’s MS. scems to read Big) for uses” (?) which the Ed. Bibl. 


 ~ Major Fuller passes mildly ‘over the obseeno phrases of the text (pi 
314, the last six lines.) Manisak i kindri menns, of course a girl for 
embracing (kindrah), a cone@Bine, not necessarily a singing girl, ‘Tho words 
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and that of working men [ ?) from 10 to 15, while ill-favoured boys [2] 
were procurable at 7 and 8. 

Such penalties were inflicted on the chief brokers, that life even 
became distasteful eto them; and they longed eagerly for death. 

In the cattle market, by the introduction of these regulations, the 
price of the best beasts of burthen which in these times fetch 40 tan- 
Kahs, was 4, or at the ontside 5tankahs. A cow for slaughtering fetch- 
eda tankah and a hali, while a milch cow was valued at from 3 to 4, 
The price of a cow buffglo in milk averaged from 10 to 12 tankaks, 
fone for slaughtering, ftom 5 tot tankahs], and that of a fat kid from — 
10 to 12 [and 14] jetals. 

The cheapness of all the three markets mentioned above was 80 
securely established, that it would be impossible to improve upon at ; 
and as further precaution, police men were stationed throughout the three 
markets, who used to take cognizance of all the good and bad, obe- 
dience and disobedience, and fair and unfair dealing that was going ~ 
on in them, and were bound to furnish daily reports of the same 
to the Sultan. Whatever therefore reached the Sultan throngh the 
reports of the police, it was impossible that it could escape the 
most rigorous scrutiny and investigation, nor could the culprit’s guilt, 
fail to be brought to light, and punishment to be inflicted upon 
him. From fear of the police, people both high and low, whether 
belonging to the market or not, became very careful of their be- 
haviour, obedient, and submissive, and subdued with fear and awe; 
nor did any one dare to swerve a needle’s point from the letter of the 
law, to increase or diminish any of*the royal standard prices, to in- 
diilge in vain desires and excesses of any sert, or to accept anything 
from buyers and sellers. 

Tn the establishment of laws for the market people, which belongs 
to the financial department [déwan « riyasat,of the State, and for the 
establishment of the price of articles sold in the stalls of the market, 

a great deal of trouble was taken; and with immense toil, everything 
connected with the markets, from caps to socks, combs to needles, 
sugar cane to vegetables, [ Harisah to broth, Cabtné sweatmeats to 
Reoris,* eakes and baked bread to rice bread and fisheakes, from pdn- 


"© Réoré fa porbaps familiar to all in India, For Harisah, we have Abulfual's 
recipe, Ain translation, p. GO, 1. 18; and p. 33, Note, 
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- 
leaves] to betel nuts, roses, and greens, wygs put thoroughly in order. 
Sultin "Alauddin effected this and reduced everything to cheapness 
by institnting of his own accord the following measures: the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent of ability and judgment, with « stern, 
relentless disposition and parsimonious* character; the strict super- 
vision and control over the traffic of every person in the market; 
the appointment of a magistrate in every market on the part of 
the finance department; and the ggvere coercion, intimidation, and 
eastigation of the market people, even to the cutting of the flesh 
| of both cheeks. © 
For the establishment of regulations for the public markets too, the 
advantages of which extend to the whole population at large, Sultan 
*Alauddin made strenuous efforts, and was constantly employed in ap- 
e praising every article, however slight it might be, such as needles, 
combs, slippers, shoes, cups, pitchers, and goblets; and the prices of 
all these he determined according to the estimated cost of the articles, 
with a fair profit to the seller; and schedules of the prices fixed before 
the throne were given into the office of finance. 
The first measure for establishing the cheapness of articles, apper- 
taining to public markets, was the appointment of an able superinten- 
dent, and a stern harsh-tempered magistrate ; [for the people of the 
markets are shameless, bold, cunning, “and debauched, they ‘ burn’ 
fools and lie, and ...... (7); they arbitrarily fix the prices of articles 
tliemselves. Kings have been unable to reduce them to obedience 
by laying down price lists, and ministers have failed to devise laws and 
| te the transactions of this forward set of people. After much 
- reflection, ’Alauddin appoifted Ya'qib, the superintendent f/ndziv/, to 
 ~ the new office of Diwdn ¢ ri iyasat ; for he knew the whole town, and the 
transactions and the sales and purchases of every class, and was not only 
hs a trustworthy and uprightgmafi, but also ill-tempered, hard and close, 
ve ongel and coarse: But on account of the respect in which he was held, 
en d the obedience which people showed. to his orders, the Sultan gave 
paidition to his duties as nlin, and the AE uhtasib- 









. Brom ‘Phe a numerous SS onntal punishinenta whip kis inflicted 
had inflicted, from the imprisoning and fettering, and the 
* Kotahdast.—Baranf means a man who will not take a bribo, 
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ignominies which he heapgl on the bizir people, every one of We 
stood in awe of him, and sold his things cheap; but notwithstanding 
all severities and scoldings, they could not keep from giving less, or 
shewing purchasers One thing as a pattern and then giving something — 
inferior, or from burning fools, and cheating and falsifying. | 

[ The second regulation for keeping baizér prices low was this, that 
the Sultan should continually make enquiries ; for ifa king wishes to 
regulate the doings of bizir peoplegwho never were subject to regula- 
tions, he should not befyiend ......... (?)* nor neglect continually to 
enquire into their doingS ; for kihgs of olden times have said that it 


® The misprints in the Ed. Bibl. Indien are again so numerous, that it is 
difficult to get any sense at all. 9. 316,10. 6, read byt,4 for bbitynd » t Qi, 
esis for isi lé ; - 1, 14, sisT (an estimate) for gy! ; 1. 18, 4 for yo ; 
cs ay3l for Laytyla ; creat) a! for ure); t. 20, SO) 4 ga0 fate, for Kiting 
BHI ig 5; $o25%} isa word, which very likely has no meaning. I’. 317, tl. 5, 
read wiley wy (6s L for se Bicmnlyy L; 1,9, kay Iestoes for Bm 952305 5 
1.10., Ws for D390, ‘and Say for See t. il, iS s wd fors! widow 
ais: - 2.14, either 2!) is wrong, ora word has fallen ont before it, as 
be ghaflat ulfal nakunad ; l. 15, read dole) for ois) 31. 17, ow iT 3 Tor O35!) L : 
- 
t, 19, Leas.t for ps larinl ; 1. 20, sly! 73 IS for csi Vyts ers, and dele 
cas ; 2. 22, ww! for oJ}. P. 318, 1. 1, read wy for wl anil cs'2,S33 
for x,S35 ; 1. 3, the word cst! is twice written with a cs, though no ad- 
jectivo follows ;1. 4, for g2ls read oly ), and wlFo2,5 for wlFosy> ; 16> 
the wholo line has no sense; /.. 7; See css} with an impossible OS 5 


t. 16, kibdr is doubtful; 1. 20, the first vrord is ghuldéim-bachagdén, FP. 319, 
1, read pS, syby for pS 5 ley ; lL. 3 dele tho first, ; and for 5! read syT ; : 


i. 6, read esha with a ¢s for Gay ; 1. 8., solos for gsty ; 1.9, put the 
words wlfss jt Ly! at the end of thie lino, and dele the y after w'S0, which 
is moreover a bad Indian spelling for w!S» ; - 2. 1% s4.2} bas received a Ham- 
guh, the editors being doubtful as to the propriety of @ final ces lL. 15, for j5@ 
ee 3M; t. 16, for w! read qr2}, and dele le . -t. 17%, read sles yg, cae ySnmnts 5 


wal dele y. The sentence, moreover, is either one of Baygini’s bad sentences, 


as there are two different subjects, Sulfdn ’Alduddin, and on p, 320, f. 1, tho 
Mughiuits; or the editors have not looked up the MSS. /, 320,11 dele » after 


ote 5 1, 10, thoy before _ le has no sense; 411, read ea for Sim ; 
ny Ba Or Sb road eb} ns on p. 241; but the chance is that even that is 
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Was an casy matter to clear the outskir ts of a jamal and snbject dis- é 
tant nations, bnt it was difficult to clear a jung gle from within and 
suppress rebellious bazar people. But Sultan )Aliuddin inquired per- 
_sonally so carefully into the sales and purchases of ¢he articles of every 
bazar as to astonish every one; and in consequence of his minute 
examination of the prices, the prices of the bazir—a very difficult 
matter—did get low. } 
: [ The third regulation for keeping prices low referred,to the appoint- 
-— ment of Shiinahs on the part of the Diwan i Riydsat. Ya'qib, the 
 Wizir and Rais of the town, selectedmnd appointed Shihnahs for each 
Bazar, ¢ gave each Shihnak a copy of the price lists which had emanated 
from the throne, and ordered them, whenever bazir people should sell 
things, to write down the prices at which they had been sold; and 
should they have no opportunity to write down the sales, the Shihnah 
*, should always enquire from the purchasers how much they had paid for 
; anything. Should then a marketman be found out to have sold 
things at a price not sanctioned by the price ligts, he should be taken 
, before the Mais, and the responsibility of that bazar which if they 
give less weight ...... (?) the Shihnah ...... (?). The appointment of a 
 _Shihnah for each bazér was very conducive to keeping prices low. ] 
i [The fourth regulation calculated to keep prices low, was this, that 
ea! Nazir Ya’qib should illtreat and beat the people of fhe bazérs 
and ent off pieces of flesh from their cheeks, ii they did not give proper 
en weights. Young and old people in the city were unanimous that no 
Diwin i Riydsat, in any age, could have been harsher than the Nazir ~ 
ge fa'qtib ; for in every bazar he used Tdaily) ten, twenty times to enquire 
into the prices at which articles were sold, and at each enquiry he dis- 
_ covered deficiencies i in weight and lashed the tradespeople mercilessly, 
ao 2 nd illtreated them in every possible way. But notwithstanding his 
-¥ chars rshness: and his lashes and funishments, the bazar people would not 


de de: sist f from siving short weight ; for though they sold things at the 
re rs 






























323. .17, the editors have put Tdfak; 1.15, read Sb, for. 
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fixed rates, they wonld cheatin the weights and decrease the quantity 
of the wares (?), and would ‘burn’ the buyers, especially suchas were 
simple or young. When the Sultdn Alauddin enquired and saw that 
the people of the bazar would not be submissive as behoved them, and 
did not desist from giving short weight, falsifying, and ‘ burning’ the 
simple and the young, he called sometimes simple slaves from his 
pigeon houses, gave them ten or twenty dirhams (7. ¢., tankahs), and 

told them to g@ to the bizar, orderjng one to bring bread and roast- 
meat, and another to fetgh bread and Fak, a third to bring alwd, 
a fourth to bring Zteorf} a filth, thelons, a sixth, cucumbers, and s0 on ; 
and when the boys returned with the things they had bought, the 
Sultan sent for the Rais, and had the articles brought by the boys 
weighed in his presence. Whatever was found to be deficient in the 
articles the boys had brought, was given to the Rais, and he went and 
stood before the shop of the frandulent seller, cut a qnantity of flesh 
equal to the deficiency from his two cheeks, and then kicked him out 
of the shop. These punishments were continued for some time till, at 
last, the bazar people become quite submissive, and discontinued 
giving short weight, and cheating and falsifying, and burning inex- 
-perienced purchasers and cheating the young ; nay, they even gave so 
much and so correct weiglits, that on enquiry it was found out that 
they had given above the fixed quantity.] 

[ But this rule, these enquiries, the strictnass with which the orders 
were carried out, and the punishments inflicted on the bazair people, 
came to an end with the death of ‘Bléaddin, and of allthe thousand 
regulations of the ’Alai reign, his son sd oe Qutbuddin could not 
enforce this regulation. | 


Diject of 'Alduddin’s Administrative Measures. (Ed. Bibl. Indica, 
p. 319 to 3267)* ~ 
{As soon at the prices had become low and things -were cheap, a 
Murattab (p. 23) could be enlisted for 234, anda Duaspah for 78 





* The following errors occur on pp. 322 to 325 in the Ed : L. Indica :-— 


P, 822, 1, 2 read &i:t,) ; t+ G road J y= ; 1.9 the name is wrong (vile below)» 
P. 323, 4. 1, we expect ete for pies; transfer the last Alf to the ond of the 
third lino 5 1 “elk - 1, 13 read :ss or Nites i. 14 sas for 
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tankahs, and the army was numerous and was never disbanded. The 
recruits also of the whole empire in passing muster before the "rz 
@ Mamdlik were examined in archery, and such only were entered 
(cahih shudan/ as were archers and had good armours. By order of 
the Sultan also, the prices of horses and the brand (digh) were re- 
gulated. | 
[As soon then the cheapness of all necessaries of life had been 
secured, and a large standing army,could be entertained, the Mughuls 
were defeated each time they invaded Dibli or the Dihli territory, and 
were slain, or captured, and the stan@ard of Islam obtained one signal 
victory after the other over them. Several thousand Maghuls with 
ropes on their necks were brought to Dihli and trampled to death, by 
elephants. Of their heads, they formed a large platform (chautarah/, 
or made turrets of the Machul skulls, and the stench in the city of 
the dead bodies of such as had been killed in battle or had been exe- 
euted in Dihli, was very great. The army of Islam gained in fact 
such victories over the Mughuls, that a Duaspah would bring in ten 
Mughuls with ropes on their necks, or a single Musalman trooper would 
drive one hundred Mughuls before himself. | 
[Thus on one oceasion 'Ali Beg and Tartak (?) who were the leaders oi 








= 
the Mughul army (the said *AliBeg was supposed to bea descendant of 
Chingiz Khan, the accursed), occupied with thirty, forty thousand Mu- : 
¢ ghuls the foot of the hills in the district of Awrohah, and Sultan ’Aldéud- , 
! din sent against them Malik Atabak(?), the master of horse. He attacked 





them in the confines of Amrohah, and God gave the army of Islam the 
victory. The said ’Ali Beg and Tartak were both caught alive, and the 
_ greater part of their army ‘Was slain and completely overthrown ; on-the 
battlefields heaps were erected of dead Mughuls, and) a rich harvest 


ss (a blunder which gocs through the editions of Barani and Badéoni); psiy~ao, 
according to Fuller's MS., ia mistake for (i,.< ; 1. 21, insert a 5 after w,3, . 
te wig for_ pul, 2. 324, 4.9, dole g after wis which, like estilo, 
IzGfat; 2 camel 99 is very doubtful for 8ly=0 ; for S200) | 
cad yoshos} ; WLS, Ls) isabsurd. P. 325, 4 5, read out for act; 2, 10, 
ad ‘ges i ii o for_ybi only 5 1. 11, read esis : l, 12, read ot : lL, 13, road 
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, was brought in. ‘Ali Beg and Tartak and several others, with ropes 
on their necks, were taken before ‘Alauddin, who had given orders for 
a splendid darb4r to be held in the Chautarah i Subhaéni, from which 
place as far as Indarpat the army stood drawn up in two lines. The 
crowds that were present were so great, that on that day people gladly 
paid twenty jefals, and half a fankah, for a goglet of water. ‘Ali Beg 
and Tartak, together with the other captives and the spoils, were 
brought to this Darbar and marched past the throne, and all the captives 
were trampled to death by elephants in this very Darbar, and torrents 
of blood flowed along.]s  * » 

[On another occasion, in another year, the army of Islam engaged the 
Mughuls under Gung (?) the accursed, at Khekar (on the G’haggar? 
vide p. 45, 1. 12,) and God again gave the Musalmians the victory, and 
Gung, the accursed, was captured alive, taken before the Sultan, and 
trampled to death by elephants. On this occasion also, a great number 
of Mughuls were killed, both on the battle field and in the town, and of 
their heads a tower was raised before the Baddéon gate, at which tower 
people look at to the present day and think of Saltan 'Alauddin. ] 

[In the following year, three or four commanders of tumdnes fell 

; blindly with thirty, forty thousand Mughuls over the districts in the 

Sawalik Hills, plundering and carrying off spoil. “Alauddin sent an e: 

army against them, and ordered it to occupy the roads by which the 
Mughuls would return, and to encamp on the banks of rivers, in order to 
chastise them on their return, when want of water would bring them to 

the rivers.] The army of Islam seized the roads by which the Mughuls 
would have to return, and bivouaclaed on the banks of the river. By 

the will of the Almighty, it chanced that the Mughuls having overrun 

the Sawéaliks, and performed a long journey from thence, arrived at the 

river bank with their horses and themselves both parched with thirst, 

and disordered. The-army of [slim, who had been looking out for 
their arrival for several days, thus gained a most advantageous oppor- 
tunity over thei: and the Mughuls putting their ten fingers into their 
mouths, begged for water of the army of Islam, and the whole of them, 
together with their wives and children, fellinto the hffnds of the latter: 
A glorious victory accordingly fell to the lot of the army of Islam, 

who carried: several thousands of the Mughuls as prisoners to the fort 

ah, and conveyed their wives and children to Dihli, where 
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‘ters which were usually *invaded by the Maghuls, 
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they were sold in the [slave] market, like the slave boys and girls of 
Hindtstin. Malik Kha, the Hajib, was deputed from the throne to 
proceed to Nardéinah, and on his arrival there, the whole of the M ughuls 
were put relentlessly to the sword, and their polluted blood began to 
flow in torrents. 

Next year Iqbélmandah headed an invasion with a large body of 
Mughuls, and Sultan "Alauddin despatched an army to repel them. 
On this occasion also the army of Isldm joined battle with the Dard- 
mandah force of Awir Ali [?]* and gained the victory -over therm. 
Iqb4hnandah himself was slain, and fome thotisands of the Muhuls 





Such of the Mughul Amirs as were [com- 
hundred} and were taken prisoners 
alive, were conveyed to Dihli, and there trampled under foot by 
elephants. 

After this victory, in which Iqb4lmandah was slain, and not one of 
the Mughuls managed to return alive, they conceived such a dread 
and terror of the army of Islam, that the desire of invading Hindt- 
stan was altogether erased from their hearts; and until the close OF. 
the Qutbi reign, the Mughuls never again allowed the name of Hinda- 
stan to escape from their mouths, nor did they wander about the 
frontiers. Through fear of the army of Islam, in fact, they conld got 
enjoy a satisfactory sleep ; for during sleep even they used to see the 
swords of their adversaries hanging over their heads. 

The incursions of the Mughuls were thus totally removed from 
Dihli, and its adjoining districts, and perfect peace and security pre- 
vailed throughout the country, so*that the inhabitants of those quar- 
engaged to their 


fell « prey to the sword. 
manders of one thousand or one 














hearts’ content in farming and agriculture. > | 

Sultan Toghlng Shah, who fn those days was called Ghazi Malik, 
acquired a great name gnd* reputation in Khurésén and Hinddstan, 
and became, until the close of the Qotbi reign, the great- bulwark 
against the advance of the Mughuls in This] districts of Deop4lpar, and 






© So Major Fullgr- The Ed. Bibl. Indica (p. 322, 1, 9) has joined battle at 
lace called wyAly cgleyee! $545, which hns no sense, If Buddoni is correct, 

: death of Amtr’Ali Beg. My MS. of the 
glee! 8oids. Dihanidah (Bad. Tsp. 274, /L) 

i Panjab), S. W. of Deopilpar, 
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Léhor. He was appointed in the place of Sher Khan, the former* 
commander, and every year during the cold season he ised to march 
out of Deopalpir with a select force of his own, and advance to the 
Mughiul frontiers, end there publicly challenge} them to an engage- 
ment; while the Mughuls could not even approach their own frontiers 
for the purpose of guarding them, Such security prevailed at last, 
that not only did no outbreak of the Mughuls occur at Dihlijt but 
their name even never passed any body's lips. 

> 





¥,.* Note by the Enirtor. 

[ Synopsis of the M ughrd invasions which took place during the reign of 
*Alduddin, according to Zid i Barani, Nizim it Harawi, 
Badaéri, and Firishtah. 


| 


Baran’. 
(Wajor Fuller's translation in J. dA. 8S. B. for 1869, and 1870.) 
* 1. (J. A. S. B. 696 Ulugh Khan, and ? 
’ 1869; p. 189) A. H. Zaiar Khan. Jarimanjir. 
2. (p. 193) 3rd year of 
| ’Alauddin’s 
, reign. Yaiar Khan. Caldi. Siwistan. 
3. (p. 194) End ofthe ‘Alauddin, Zafar Qutlugh- 
* 3rd year. Khan, and Ulugh Khwajah 
Khan. and Turghi. Kili. 
. 4.(J.A.8. B. ? * Alauddin besieged 
- 1870 p. 20) by Turghi. In Siri. 
5. (p. 40) ? Malik Atabak(?), "Ali Begand 
| - the Master of Tartaék (?) 
Horse. : Amrohah. 
6..(p.41) = 7? ? Gung (?) Khekar (?) 
. (on the G’haggar ?) 
* 


-® Tho words of the Text (Ed. Bibl Ind 
_qadim o mustagim gashtah have po sense. 
‘for qadim. Fuller leaves onb the o, 


— qawtm for 


ica, P. 323, 1.1) ba jdt Sher Khan 
If the o is correct, 
and reads Sher Khdn ts qadim, 


Wwe must read 


‘Sher Khan tho former Commander ;’ but this is doubtful. 


a 
* 








siting them, 


~~” “4 ef he 7 
! »~ = 
 foles 


2 


_ So perhaps Major Fuller’s MS. 
re. @f fhe Blush oceur to no one (dar 


and the Mughuts found it impossible to approach their own frontiers 


Tho Ed. Bibl. Indica reads, not only did 
dile—not dihlé—miguedsht), but 


& 


+ Or rather, he advanced to the Mughul frontier, and having kirulled the lamp, he 
searched. for the Mughuls (an Indinu phrase for searching @arafully for anything), 


by way of 
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7, (p. 41) e ? ? ? Near some 
river beyond 
Nardinah, 


8. (p. 42) ? ? Iq balmandah ? 
Besides these, there were several attacks made by Ghazi Malik 
(later Sultan Tughlaq) on the Mughuls near the Indus. 


Firishtah, (Briggs, Vol. I). 


1. (p. 326) 2ndyear of Ulugh Kian. Amir Datid. . Lahor., 
*Alauddin’s ee aM . 
reign. 
2. (p. 329) 697 Zafar Khan. Chaldi Khan. Siwistan. 
3. (p. 629) OUT Zafar Khan, Ulugh Qutlugh Khan, 
Khan, ’Aléuddin, son of Amir 
Nuegrat Khan. Daiid. Dihli. 


4. (p. 354) 703 A.H. ‘’Alduddin besieged Turghi Khan, Dihlh. 
5. (» 361) 704 A. HH. Tughlug Khan. Ali Beg and 


Khwajah Tash. Amrohah. 
6. (p. 863) 705 A. H. Ghazi Beg Tugh- Aibak Khan, 


luq. toavenge On the 
- No. 5. Indus. 
7. (p. 864) 706 ? Ghazi. Beg Tuglhlnug Iqhbdélmandah. 7 
Badaoni’. 
(Ed. Bibl. Indica, I., p. 184 to 186.) 
i, 698 A. H. Ulugh Khan, Tugh- ? Jaran- 
luq Kan. Manjir. 


een Dm — —=t ? Zafar Khan, Qutlugh 


Ulugh Khan. Kbwajah, 


. sonof Daid. Kili. 
3. Malik Fakhraddin, 
relieved by Malik Turghi Baran. 

. Tughluq. ~ captured. - 

| 4. ? Malik Manik "Ali Begand On the 
: | ° (— Kafir Naib Muhammad Rahab. 
\ Hazar Dinari.) Taryaq (7), 

| princes of 

| : ; Khurdsén. 

— 
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2. ? Malik Naib, and Iqbélmandah, 
Malik Tughing. and Kapak, 


to 8616avenge 


No. 4. 7 


Niza’m i Harawi’. 

Nizim, in his Tabagdt ¢ Akbari, follows Garani. The first expe- 
dition, according to MS. 87 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal—a very 
fair MS.—took place at Jiran Majhir (sic) in Sind (1). The names of 
the Mughul commander$ of the gecond, third, and sixth expeditions are 
given as Caldé and Qutlugh, son of Datid, and Aapik or Aabik. He 
calls ’Ali Beg (fifth expedition) the grandson (nabisah) of Chengiz 
Khan. For A’hekar (sixth expedition), he has A’hak’harah, in all 
probability the river G’haggar near Patiala (Sarhind) ; and he says that 

j the river mentioned in the seventh expedition was the Rdvéi (Lahor). 


Thus we see that Barani and Nizém have more than efgit, Firishtah 
has seven, and Baddéoni_ five invasions. Firishtah agrees more with Zia 
a 2 Biirani than Badéoni. The Maghul leader Kapak, in expedition No. 5, 
is evidently the same as Gung in No 6 of Barani, as “45 and eis 
only differ in the diacritical points. As Baddoni’s events differ 
materially from those of the other two historians, I subjoin a 
translation of Baddoni (I., pp. 184 to 186). 
‘In 698, Chataldi /sic/, a leader of the Mughuls crossed the Indus, 
: and invaded Hindistan. Ulugh Khén and Tyghlog Khan, governor 
of Dipélpoir (Panjab), who is the same as Ghazi Malik, were sent 
against him. They met him in*the éonfines of Jéran Mapjhir, 
defeated him, killed some, and captured others, and ’Alauddin’s army 
returned victorious with much plunder, 

‘The second time Qutlaugh Khwa jah, son of Dadd, came from Maé- 
awarénnahr with countless hordes to cormquer Hindtistan, and came as 
far as the environs of Dilli to Arah (?); but he did not ravage the 
districts. In Dihli things got very dear, and the condition of the 
inhabitants was miserable, Sultan "Alauddin appoipted Ulaugh Khan 
and Zafar ‘Khan commanders, and sent them with a large army to 
~ ee “Moghuls. A battle took place at Geli (Kili), in which 
Zotar Khin was killed. In his death also ‘Alauddin saw an advan- 
ee A batlngh: Khan fled to Khurasan, where he died.’ 


“ey A 
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‘Tho third time Targht Mughul, who belonged to the markandn (?), 
s. ¢., Unerring archers, of his country, came with a lot of foot soldiers, 
and 20,000 intrepid auderenowned horsemen, oooupied the foot of the 
hills and the districts lying there, and advanced as%ar as Baran, whose 
governor Malik Fakhruddin, the Mir Dad, shat hinwell ny in the Fort, 
Malik Taghlug® was sent to his relief from the capital, when Malik 
Fakhraddin left the Port and effected a junction with Malik Tachlaq. 
Both fell upon the Maghals at niget, defeated them, and captured 
Torchi, who was taken by Tughlug to Dili.’ 

*The fourth time, Mahamuad Taaq (7, Partdg ?, Taryiq 7) and 
"Ali Beg, who were princes royal of Khurasin, advanced with a large 
army, one corps of which plundered Nayor, and the other occupied the 
Sirtmdr mountains as far as the Bayah, or Kali, river. Sultan "Aldud- 
din sent his slave Malik Manik (?), whois thesame as Kafr Néib Hazér 
Dindri, and Malik Tazhlaq, governor of Dipalpir, towards Amrohah ; 





‘ and when the Maghals with their cattle and spoils arrived at the 
. Rahab, Malik Manik fell over them from the rear. A great battle 
ensued ; both princes fought bravely, but were at last captured and 


exeented, Most of these accursed invaders were killed, and those that 
@ escaped fled in a wretehed condition to their country. The heads of 

the two leaders were fixed on the battlements of the Fort at Badéon, 
The following Ruba’i was composed by a poet of that time, and may 
now be seen inscribed on the southern gate of that town (Badéon)— 

© Port, may God's prggection be thy friend, 

And may the conquests sad the victories of the Shah be thy standard ! 

The present King has built thee op again, 

May Targhi also, like "AM Beg.t be thy prisoner.’ 

*And Mir Khusran also has described the war of Malik Manik, who 
had now received the title of Malik Néib, in his history entitled 
Khaziinulfutéh, the langygagé of which is a miracle and exceeds haman 

“ty power, thongh, in fact, every thing written by this Prince of poets, is of 
the same kind, so that it would be idle and wrong to make distine- 
tions and prefer one poem to another.’ 


- 


Phe fifth time Iqbélmandah and Kapak (7) collected an army of 
bees: Indica, p, 185, 1. 9, hua wrong Malik Toghing and Ghast Malik. 


“ye 
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Magbuls, and invaded Multén, to avenge the death of Muhammad 

Taryaq (7) and ‘Ali Bog. ‘Alauddin sent this time aleo Malik Na&ib 

and Malik Taghloqg against them. When, the Maghale retarned, 

» ‘Alduddin's army followed them in a. marches Kapeak was 

caught in the fight, bat he was exchanged for the prisoners and the 
spoilk which had fallen into the hands of the infidel Tatars.’ 

* From that day the desire of invading Hinddetan grew cold in the 
hearts of the Moghuls, and the tegth of their repacivusness were all on 
edge."— p 

Of the five invasiorws menti®ned by Badéons, the thint is not to 
he found in any other historical work, It is a matter of sarprise that 
Barani should have said nothing about it, as Baran was the centre 
of the expedition. For the fourth invasion also, Badéoni has a few 
new particulars, 

ia »1I bave not seen a MS. of Khosran’s Aheziin olfutih, though it 
would be of interest to examine that book as also hie QGirdw usea'dain 
from a historical point of view. 
enn B rigg’s Firishteh hat ouly a few differences in the proper nouns, 
and his variations mightbe increased by comparing the Bombay and 
wal the Lucknow editions. = 
i. Badaéoni complains that ‘ historians, in narrating these invasions, 
have let the thread of chronology slip from their hands ;" bot it is 
not only the chronology which is unsatisfactory : the geographical de- 
tails of this period have been as much neglected by the historians, 
sin other parts of Indian History. From Firisbtah and from p. 327, 
hy Bar & Barani's text cditiolf it #, however, clear that the Moghal 
sion ere er 4 H 70S ar 709.) 


* * 
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sg ow, road of their invasions, while the soldiery from the 
shment of a cheap Price for every military equipment, and arti- 
{ consamption, were in’s flouri-hing condition. The provinces 
ze ot peter were under the administration of trusty nobles and — 
worthy cou *, the rebellioas had become obedi@ht and submissive, 

inoy tt taation? cocoeraing to Measurement, — 
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the honse-tax]and the grazing duties having entered into the minds of 
all the people, all ideas of rebellion vanished from their hearts, and they 
pursued cheerfully their several avocations and trades. Rantambhar, 


: Chitor, [Mandalgadh), Dhar, Ujain, Mandi, "Aléipsir, Chanderi, rij, 

Siwénah and Jalor,* which are all strong places beyond the limits of 
: the empire (7) had fallen under the control of various provincial gover- 
a nors, and jagirdirs [mmngta’); while the territory of Gajrat flourished 
umider Alan [Alp?] Khan, Maltan and Sistén ander Tajulmolk Kafarl, 


and Deopélpdr and Lahor under Ghazi Mualik Tughblak Shah, Saméanah 
and Sonnwim ander Malik Akharbak Nainaf (2) Dhar and Ujain ander 
‘“Ainlmulk of Maltén, Jhayin ander Fakhralmnlk of Mirat, Chitor 
under Matik Abi Mahamrmaoad, Chanderi and rij ander Malik Tamar, 
7 Badaion, Koelah, and K’harak under Malik Dindér, superintendent of ele- 
a} phants, Andh anuidler Malik Takir | Bd. Bibl. Ind., Baktan]}, and Karah 
e under Malik Nagirwddin Santeliyah. Kol, Baran, Mirat, Amrohah, 
Aighénpér, Kabar, and all the districts lying within the Dudb, were 
ba 5 under the influence of the same law, as ii they were one single village; 
they were crown lands, and applied to the ‘Support of the soldiery. 
The entire revenue was paid into the treasury, even to the last déng 
and diram, and in the same way was pay issned to the soldiery from 
“the treasury, and the expenses of all establishments defrayed. 
_- In short, the imperial administration of Sultan "Alauddin had reach- 
i ed such a state of perfection that vice and crimes were totally expelled 
- from the capital, and the safety of the highways throughout the pro- 
re vinces had become #0 great, that the Hind landed proprietors and 
‘oe tenants [Mugaddiman o Khitdn | 1 t& stand on the highroads, and 
be a keep watch over way-farers and cfavans, while travellers with goods, 
+e fabrics, cash, or any other properiy nsec t to arene! in the midst of the 














a.) oa (the Fd. Bibl. Indice, p. $23, 1. "49; kes wronks Mandal’ hér) in 
Pargangh 


the name of a town and i@ Chitor. Siudaah or Séwdnd (Alp oF ees) 


> name of town and Parganah in Jodhpar. For Manda, Major 
site Che» Fy Kahdr{?), and wrote — has 74@5503Le rhs" 
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plains and rts, From the excessive rigour of hia rule,the good 
and evil, favorable and unfavorable transactions of the inhabitants 
in the capital, as well as the affairs of the whole of the residents 
in the provinces, we never unknown to him. The hearts of all hia 
subjects both high and low were deeply impresed with awe and re- 
verence for his severe rule and harsh disposition, and the royal seed* 
having settled in the breasts of the public generally, the roots of his 
empire had sank deep. 

It never crossed the winds of eon on beholding this «tate of 
things, that the sovereighty woul pass away frow his house so «pec- 
dily, and revert to another family ; and when by the aid of the acci- 
dental luck and good fortune, which attended him, the measures of his 
government turned out satisfactorily, and his enterprises, both preme- 
ditated and anpremeditated, were accomplished as speedily as he could 
wish, worldly-minded persons, who consider greatness to depend 
upon the attainment of worldly prosperity, and the success of one's 
desi attributed the favorable results of Sultan ‘Alduddin’s mea- 

to his consummate ability, and imagined that the expres- 
sions which used to fall from his lips regarding the execution of state 
affairs, and the victories and trinmaphs of his armies, proceeded from 
inspiration. Those, however, learned in civil and religions law, and 
versed in the irresistible decrees of God Almighty, [and those] whose 
far-seeing judgment penctrates the realities of things, and whose con- 
clasions are more e@ertain that the revolation of the heavens, and the 
immobility of the earth, used to remark on beholding the freqneney of 








Sultan ’Alduddin’s victories and “triamiphs, and the coustantly saccess- 


fe 


bn of 





fal issue of his undertakings, that every triimph and victory which 
_accrned to the standard of Islam in his age, and every undertaking of his 
-andofall his subjects which tarned out well, and every measnre of ad- 
vatitage and improvement which was sisdelient throughont the kingdom, 
arose from the virtues and benedictions wf Shaikhal [slim Nistmaddin 
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ing down upon his head, and owing to the blessings -of his auspicious 
existence, which has been eternally and perpetually the object of 
divine affection, the undertaking of both the rulers and the ruled of 
this government have been accomplished satisfactorily, and the stan- 
dard of Islam has been exalted time after time with celestial victory 
and triumph ; whereas what relation can virtue and divine inspiration 
have to Sultan ’Aléuddin, who is polluted with so many sins, both 
active and passive,* and from indylyence in cruelty and bloodshed, has 
become a habitual and bloodthirsty murdgrer. All the comforts, 
general prosperity, and perfect peac® and secifivity of people from perils 
of every kind, and the inclination of the people to obedience and devo- 
tion, have arisen from the blessings of Shaikh Nizamuddin. 
~ The author's object in noticing the stability which Sultan ’Alanud- 
din’s government had acquired, and the satisfaction he enjoyed from 
the success of his undertakings, is this, that as soon as the Sultan's 
state affairs and negociations were settled, and his mind was satisfied 
with the condition of every quarter that belonged to him, he [built 
Fort Siriand peopled it. Sultan “Alauddin then] engaged in territorial 
conquests. With the view of overthrowing the Hindu chieftains 
and lords of other principalities, and carrying off wealth and elephants 
from the kingdoms towards the sonth, he organized and equipped 
another force besides the one which he maintained for the Mughal 
fnroads.—(Ed. Bibl, Indica, p. 326.) | 
| (Here ends Major Fuller's translation.) 


*.* Barani then proceeds to narratg 'Alanddin’s expeditions to the Dak’hin, 
which extend from p. 326 Edit. Bibl. Indica to p. 337. The text is, however, 
so carelessly edited that without the help of several MSS. it would be useless 
to attempt a translation. On p. 327 alone, there are sixteen blunders, gram- 
amatical, historical, and typographical. The following list of corrections may 
prove acceptable. . | 


re eet | . : pee | 
¥ aS Ma’ dof i tdzimah o muta'addiyah, ' active and passive,’ inherent and passing —__ 
on to others. Crimes are ldzimah when they are (9 





eS een 
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vabdsht for mabdshi, a grammatical blunder which is repeated four times on 
this page in different verbs! 1. 9, read murd' dt for mtrd’at ; tl. 10, naparddézi for 
maporddzi; 1,12, dele kik; L. 13, rend naydyad for biydyad, whieh would be 
the opposite; Ahivdnaghdi for Ahiyanathd ; and puta Hamzah over the last 
letter of thia line; /. 16, read AhGf for kluii, as required by Persian grammar ; 
t. 17, a waw has been omitted before nck; and read nabdshf for mabdeld; 19, 
read ta’arriuts for ta’azzuz, or tanaghghuz; t. 20, read chand for chatad; l. 22, 
epell | 5» for | RS pe, 

P. 328,t.1 read dar for do; t. 2 fosba hamchundn read hamchundn yd; 
t. 5, for Rabré read Répré ; L 10, Khidmestihde for kKhidmathdt ; lt, 22, yahtdéju for 
yoahtiaju ; and for rishtah o& p. 328 ahd qdbéf the first on p. 329, rend rishtatdbf ! 

P. 329, l. 15, read bad for az; 1. 20, for nairah read natsah ; L 21, for bastand 
read bisitadand. 

P. 330, L. 2, read &khidmatfhdi for khidmatiydn; 1.11, Jhdyin for Jhabin; 
l. 16, dardngdah kih for dardnkih; tL. 22, dele the first wdéw, and put kih after 
anja. 

P. 331, l. 10, read barkhastah for bikhdstah; p. 14, insert ard after Nizam- 
uddtin. 


P, 333, t. 2, read Rdprf for Rebrf; l. 5, read lagamrez for lagdinztr; 1. 6, sf 


atti Oath 5 1.8, raftand has no sense; l. 9, forthe absurd garankdi read az 


va 


a 


qavanhad ; l. 11, strike out either anddzah or baydn; tl. 12, for bad read badand ; 
1.19, for namikan read némgdn; lL. 22, read tiidah ast for ast. 
 P, 334, 1,15, for | read only ,; and foie ha kim read Aukm ; l. 20, dele tho waw, 
Pp, 335, Ul. 3, read migoyand for migoyad ; lL. 12, mimdnad for ménumdyad ; t, 
17, dardim for dardim (a clever spelling); 4 18, nuituwdnimn for mituwanam, 

P. 336, 1. 3, dele yf ; L. 7, the word bidhkdn has no sense; 1, 11, read 'aldé for 


‘aldi; Ul. 14, delethe two u vowel signs, they are wrong; l. 17 read ‘aldf for 
’aldi; and naddsht for naddshtant; lL 18, fareb for qariyat; 1.19, for the 
third time on this page, read ‘aldé for 'aB. 

"Pp. 337, 1.3. Here read ‘aldi for 'ald¢; U. 4 ang. 5, Qdyiné for Qdnfni ; t. 11, 
here read ‘aldffor ’aldi, and dele the wdéw before pan? ; Ll. 16, read again Qdéyiné 
for Qdnéng, and perhaps yiydsat for risdlat ;,l. 17, a few words are left out after 


inshd; l, 19, the Avabio word is Id yu/lih, with the Persian plaral, a @ / not a 
inahd 51,19 
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Rucinde> to My. Beames, by. F..8. Gaowse, Fao, M. A., B.C.8. 
(See Vol. XXXVIII. for 1569, p. 176.) 


Mr. Beames in replying to my criticisms on fis translation, has 
evidently written under great excitement ; but at this [I am not sur- 
prised ; it inust be very annoying for a translator of Chand to be con- 

-victed of not knowing some of the commonest Hindi words. I am 

aware that nisin will not be found jn Forbes, or any similar dictionary 

of modern Hinddstani ; but it occurs repeatedly in the Raméyana of 

‘Tulsi Das, and in the glossary appénded to*most native editions of 

PP that poem is explained by the words nagara and dankd, The deriva- 

tion is no very recondite mystery ; since the root is simply the Sans- 

crit swan (Latin sonare) with the prefix ai. In the same glossary, 

| Mr. Beames will also see the word baits explained by avasthi, and the 

7 Hindi form is so evidently a corruption of the Sanskrit, that I should 

| have imagined the fact would be obvious to the merest tyro in plhiulo- 
logy. But to disenss Mr. Beames’s reply in detail :-— 

T—1I am dissatisfied with his reproduction of the text, since 3 


a co mm a several nee be io a pom 1 shone 1 mach ae to 
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“Ti. directed against the i reedicil of my baat I Pies stated it to 

: be a mere fragment, never: vaunted: its accuracy, and am even willing 

- bad follow ‘sine Beames in stigmatizing it as a * bad, faulty garble and 
umble.’ Still the questiof remains, which of the two translators has 
Fans the better use of his materials? And further, if the differences 
are 80 exceedingly great, how comes it that I at once discovered in 
my y copy ‘the parallel passage fo Mr. Beames’s specimen ? The difii- 

Tr. nity onght to have told equally against both of us. 

SN Titans my text to be faulty, my translation of it at least 
eee ie to be tole, rably correct. Mr. Beames, with nataral anxiety to 
near the joints i in my harness, has hit only upon four vulnerable 

ae ees ‘Enow proceed to examine. ie 11 ar 
are ae mata , or subijay, a8 as it stands in Mis text, (su b being Tey 
. etive) « cannot be a ee copes nsnie as L senianrs & me 
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must be an epithet, since the king's real name is given lower down as 
Padam-sen. ‘To this I reply that Padam-sen is notthe king, bnt the 
king’s son, as is sufficiently indicated by the title ‘ Kunwar,’ a title 
which is never given to the head of a house, but always to one of its 
subordinate members. 

2nd.—He says mahdbhuy (as it stands in his text) cannot mean, as 
I should translate it, ‘ very exalted,’ but must mean ‘ long-armed.’ 
To this I reply, Ist, that the Sanskrit for ‘arm’ is not bhuj, as Mr. 
Beames imagines, but biwja ; and though a palatal at the end of a 
word is liable to be chahged int} a guttural, a palatal in the middle of 
a word and with a vowel following it is not so liable. 2nd. One of 
the MSS. reads abhang - now this rhymes neither with durg nor drug, 
and has all the appearance of being a gloss: it is a very good gloss on 
mahabhuy in my sense, but not at all so of mahdbhuy with the sense of 
‘long-armed.’ 3rd. Whiether my text correctly represents the origi- 
nal or not, it is certain that the copyixt intended the words to convey 
some meaning, Now di, as a corrmptign of biris’ fits in equally well 


eee th either reading ; with Mr. Beames's interpretation of the word, 





my text would be absolutely untranslateable. 4th. Whether in 
this particular case, dhuj really represents Jhris’ or not, it is certain 
that by the recognized rules of Prakrit formation, it might represent 
it. Even Mr. Beames will scarcely deny this, when he reflects that 
buddha is the Hindi equivalent for the Sanserit vriddha, and dis’ is as 
often as not represented by dig. If the above explanation be not 
accepted, I fall back upon my old alternative and take d/ug in the 
sense of Jhugat ; forming it from ii% precisely in the same way that 
khag is formed from kha, Thus his chargt of ‘ simple nonsense’ re- 
coils upon himself. 
3rd.—He says serahin must be a dative plural, and is exceedingly 
amused at my regarding it as a verb. *To this I reply, by merely 
taking a copy of the Ramayana and opening it at random, On the 
very first page that presents itself, I find the following line— 
asic asic Wefe weratc!|——ache . 
And again a little lower down — 
at yee acale eefe ache aceecr aia 





May T ask Mr. Beames if dbhentahin, karahin, harakhahin are also 
i= 


“Baairas ? ? Ifso I should be glad to see his rendering. of the lines quoted. 
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There is of course a dative with a similar ending of very common 
ocenrrence—thnus on the very same page of the Ramayana Taq trate 
Wat: but if ‘to servants’ were the menning intended, the word would 
have to be not sevahin, but secakhin from seval:, As seva means not 
& servant,’ but ‘service.’ Certainly my respect for Mr, Beames's 
Scholarship (in spite of his reference to Lassen) is not enhanced by 
his remarks either here or on the word Sais. I strongly advise him 
to adhere to his resolution of nok again attempting to answer my 
criticisms. . z rs 
4th,— Ve says with regard to the lite in my MS. 
; WIC SIC Wa Se Wit Elsa wT STM 
© Your text as it stands is not intelligible, and I should like to 
know by what process you get your English ont of it,” and proceeds 
to be facetious, abont my expression ‘shimmering like a fish in a 
stream.” Iveply that the text to my simple intelligence appears 
tolerably clear. It admits of two constructions, but both yield pre- 
cisely the same sense. If yhagh joti be taken as a compound adjective, 
its most literal translation possible is ‘shimmering like a fish ;’ the 
f words ‘in a stream’ were added simply because, according to English 
- usage, it wonld not be considered complimentary to style a woman 
‘Jikea fish. If jhakh and jote be regarded as two distinct words, 
ghalch rust be taken with Aé, Lér and hans as forming the subject of 
’ the verb chharat which will then govern jotv, and mdav wll stand for 
the imperative méno ; whereas under the alternative construction, it 
=: stands for the substantive man. 
a : These are the only four blots which Mr. Beames flatters himself he 
i) . bas detected in my translatién : it has not been very difficult to oe 
Fi of them.* 
ie. — IV.—On reading Mr. Beames's text, I find that the verbal diffor- 
le ences: are more considerable fhan I had sauticipated (the number T 


ime ei ne would be reduced, were the conjectural emendations expunged), 












n to Mr. Beames’s onslaught, I find there is yot ono more 
icka me. In line 4 of my text I translate prabal biatp by 

er my critie writes, “* The*puissant chiofs of Mee . 
ta oe a creation of his own brain, or of his Pandit's, — 
ta Xe out of his own texteven.” It a para hi rd 
+ however eesea Mr Ben 
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~ The general sense remains the same in both MSS, and thas I have 
been to some extent misled, and in several places have too hastily con- 
demned the translator for carelessness and inaceuracy. All such criti- 
cisms I very gladlyscancel. Still it is only the minor premiss of my 
argument that requires modification, the conclusion remains uualtered. 
Thus, taking Mr. Beames’s text as he gives it me, and comparing it 
with his translation, I find in the very short space of 19 couplets 
(even after omitting the lines whigh his alterations have made obseure * 
or unintelligible) the following formidable list of errors ;— 


inde. “True mean ing. Mr. Beames’s rendering. 
= nisin a kettle drum a standard 
* sevalhin - they serve to servants 
nag a jewel a horse’s hoof ! 
khanjan a wagtail (ormitted) 
? ras a heap or bundle perfection 
kolx a swan (aias casarea) a lotus ! 
ee well arranged ~ fair to see 
— pik betel juice a koil ! 
bay sandh girlhood (omitted) 
makarand nectar god of love. S = 


Further, on Mr. Beames’s translation of his Tth stanza, I would 
observe that as ang is often used to denote the numeral 6, I hesitate to 
believe that Chand speaks of 14 angs. He might speak of 14 vidyde. 
Tf Mr. Beames will look at his text again, I think he will find that 
> what he has printed as chatur das In the MS. chatur dis. 

; Again, the obvious purport of Mr. Beames’s 10th stanza is, that the 
princess began teaching the parrot to say Ram Ram. The translator 
declares that this cannot be. Wh??? Simply because he has been 
pleased to render the words ‘ Gai khelesab bhaGl’ by ‘she went to 

: play forgetting all about him,’ Surely he must see that the words 
‘ar quoted can, with equal grammatical propriety, be translated ‘she forgot 
oe all her play "and as this is the only translation which harmonizes 

with the context, it must be the correct one. Agaifi, in his conelud- 
ing. stanza, after the word pik, the mistranslation of which I have 
ire. ay noted, comes the word sad, which he explains ‘by ‘ voice.’ 
My im n is, that there is no such word in the language as wad 
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but, however, that may be, it is quite certain that the word here in- 


tended is rad, the teeth, and if Mr. Beames will only look a little 
more closely, he will pyr obably find it in his MS. 

In Mr. Beames's own phrase, * Is not this enough ?’ Yet one word 
more : since he speaks of me as a seli-constituted interpreter, let me 
remind him that the MS. was in the first instance male over to 
me by the chief authority in these Provinces. Subsequently I 
received a requisition from another quarter that the book might 
bessent to Calentta to be photographed. A\s soon as it reached 
Calcutta, Mr. Beames volunteered to edit it," and I have since seen 


no more of it. Whether of the twain, [would ask, seems to be 


rather the self-constituted interpreter ? Still, if the hterary world 
are satisfied with Mr. Beames’s proficiency, I have no wish to 
interfere with tim ; and if he will only stay quiet for a year or two, 
and in the mean ane extend his knowledge of old Hindi by reading 
a few books of the Ramayana under the gnidance of any intelligent 
native—whether Brahman or Baniya, it matters not—lI see no reason 
why he should not eventually produce a very creditable performance. 

Mainpuri, Dec. 29th, 1869. 

SE ongecatiph- NY saliin the last day or two [have had an opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Beames’ s new édition of Sir H. Elliot’s Supplementary 


a Glossary. ‘The additional matter ‘supplied by the editor, is not very 


considerable ; but under the word Gahlot, [notice that he quotes 4 
lines from Chand, and refers the passage to the place which it oc- 

ies in his MS. of the Prithir&jrés. Singularly enough, it happens 
that these very 4 lines, with somé verbal. differences, were included in 
a specimen of the Hindi text given in an article of mine contributed 
to this Society's J ournal in February, 1869. I mention the coin- 
cidence, because Mr. Beames has excused himself from criticising my 
translation by saying that the Hindi, from which TI translate, is not 
_ traceable in either of his copies. It is of course quite possible that 
Mr. Beames may not have seen the parallel passage as quoted by me, 





and may not ve read any part of my article (since a have no 
2 ‘ 
. =, ‘among European scholars) but, ‘under the word 


cae retensions to © 
he ahs yparently. gant from the very. article, though without 


“re” o 
Ls 


= eo ome. : ‘ 


tat 
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Since the immediate subject of discussion at the present # moment ‘is 
Mr. Beames, ax a translator of Hindi, it may not be out of place to 
notice a few more specimens of his skill, In the original edition of 
the Glossary occur “several curious local proverbs, which were nearly 
all left untranslated. Mr. Beames, in his new adition, has very pro- 
perly essayed to supply this omission ; but his explanations — are 
scarcely so brilliant or even so accurate as the publie has a right to 


2. expect from a scholar of European®celebuity, Thus in the couplet 


Ndnak, Zan hae ho gaheo jaise nanhé dab - 


| Aur gids jal jaenge dtib khaib ki kiuib, | 
be to translate the last words by ‘“‘ddb remains fresh and fresh” seems 
* either literal nor idiomatic. It should rather be ‘the ddb remains 
fresh as ever. This, however, may be a mere question of taste anc 
style; but (under the word gma) to translate the words sab rang rdts 
by ‘all coloured red’ is absolutely wrong. 
Again, the lines— . 
a ot Des Malwa gaihir gambhir, 
Dag dag roti, pag pag ner. 
are translated by Elliot correctly. enough, while Mr. Beames renders 
them thus: “ The land of Mélwaé is deep and rieh ; at every sstep_ 
bread, on every path water ;’ ' apparently confusing pag with pag gdandi. 
I would suggest the following equivalent :— : 
= Rich and deep ia the Mélwa plain ; : 
> At every step water, at every foot yrnin. £ 
Again, * Hairy ears < : 
— ee ee Buy these, do not let them go”, | 
nh & is certainly rather a feeble representation of the lines i ol 
ae ae Kér, Kachhaufa jhabre Kan @) 


wt ta? ic ia Inhen chhdndi na lijiye an e 


A | wh nich might be rendered thus— 
| ch ke When buying cattle, choose the black, 
“— 3. With bushy ears and hollow back, . 
i pe: 
And, t > con jelude, under the heading akhtiy occur o> lines, aii 
oi d Ir Be ames leaves tmaltered in their original « obscurity and los not 
on i aoe a 
3 e 3 recade ive a mul bin, bin rohiné thet a5 ; 
| ho bari hysine bakhore bij . 


ow : ee 
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‘Tt may help lim over the difficulty to suggest that the first word at “i 
should be corrected to Fe. 


Mai ainpure, Mareoh Vth, 18TO. 
: * F. S. Gnrowse. 





Addenda.—In the 40 Hind{ verses occurring on pages 162, 163. of 
Part I. of the Journal for 1869, corsect as follows :— 

Dine 5, for 6% ae read SS asi, sejje baje ; 16, for we read 
Sa, aru ; and for eta read wiga, chharat ? 19, for et read cq}, 
rachi Fe 20, for ata real wits dah 5 27, for @ara real qa, chak- 





rat; 28, for qr read wEear ‘chahutyan ; 31, for as read ae, 
khelu ; 32, for qas—r read WSeEat chahutyo ; and for iat read aie 
Tphuk ; $7, for HT read am, multi; 38, for @@ read |, sukhn ; 
- and for Hela read acta, murti ; 39, for aii: ad: wic here. 
, hn 


/ Note ona Circle of Stones situated in the Distdiet of Euscofeye, by 
-,CoLone Sre Arruve : Paavue, Member of the Asiatic Society fe 


| <a eS 5 eae = 
~“Bangal._ CWah plate.) 4 of re et | 
| (Vide Py ceedings PAL S. Bengal, for Tanuary, 1870.) 

ym es east ‘of Murdan, the head quarter: station of the 

a Soofaye, near a place « called ‘Sung Butté, is a > 
e of tall upright stones. These stones, or mnasses’of 
Ww ugh slabs of granite, with a few. squared, or other- | 
sO ‘the Same inaterial.. ‘Only ten of what appear 
igi : ve we, are 1 mp. in an upright ‘position. The rest 
¢ ground, ‘some broken and some half buried in the 
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3 roan ena or three though still upright ¢ ave | the mere stumps ee 4 
‘the orig inal s age The accompanying plate il render detailed A 
. ee ytion un na aes y, bat a few ‘Tenet 16H BE acceptable. ta t.2 





ircle he ‘0 over er filty feet in ter Pe The highest of the “Se 
which remai bit 1) right, i is. about seco eer. fearg | a 
1 slabs, w th bein; ,, the es 
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~ The squared stones are from twelve to fourteen inches square The 
stones are placed from three to four feet apart. There is no appearance of 
any stones having been placed across the tops of the uprights. On 
the north side, tworshort upright stones are placed against the taller 


ones, as if to mark an entrance to the cirele. Tn the centre of the 


circle, there has once stood an upright pillar, now thrown down and 
half hidden with’earth. A hole soime four feet deep shows that this 
pillar has been undermined, probaljy in search of treasure. 

There are traces of an outer circle of smaller stones having once 
surrounded that now deScribed, ft a distance of fifty or sixty feet. 
The people of the conntry. call this stone circle in the Pashto language 
Lakhi Ti iqgt, signifying, I ain informed by Colonel Keyes, C. B., Com- 
manding the Guides, ‘* Upright stones.’ 

The only tradition or legend they have regarding the fabric, as far 
as I'could learn is, that the members of a marriage, while passing over 

the plain, were changed into these stones, by some powerful magician, 

or malignant demon. Within a mile or two there are indications, in 

=" the shape of granite slabs, smaller than those it the large circle, lying 
hoa about i in the fields, of other similar mounments having once existed. 
It may be mentioned also, that many Muhammadan tombs in the 
vicinity, have nnusually high slabs of stone, placed at the head and 














= ba" ten feet high. Whether any of these have been appropriated frou 
ancient ivecles is doubtful; but in an adjoining village I saw two 
- massive squared granite sage about ut up as gate 
es pos sto a house. These apparent Suyvid (Arch) to a smaller 
met atans circle, such as ig already ally, written abo 

i. . principal 41TLS, such as ruined 
is = ata eo monasteries, Lo teass idol feroples, ust an/images, and so on, 
pacsey i These stone circles are believed to be in fio way connected with them, 


















itic nis almost Beg fot ioe ‘They take no interest in the 
sh li L ane ats. oF the. Kali ins, cand 3 cannot help the 


a Wile 


foot of the grave. Some of these slabs, though thin, are from eight 


ey ni . d they probably existed before the Buddhist era. ‘The present po- 
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Al Covenant of Ali, fourth Caliph of Baghddd, granting certain Iamu- 
nities and Privileges to the Aymenian nation.—By Jonannes 
Avoaun, Ese., M. A. S. 

[Received 23rd September, 1869.) * 

An authentic historical document is extant, originally written in 
Cufie characters, and purporting to be an Edict or Covenant of ‘Ali, 
the Lion of God, fourth Caliph of Baghdad, and son-in-law of the Pro- 
phet, bestowing certain Immuniticseand privileges on “the Armenian 
nation, The Edict was given in the ye ar Qi theeH ijr: ah 40, or A. D. 660, 
just a year before ’Ali’s death. It was first tfanslated into Armenian 
by Gregor Campan, on the 15th January 1767, in Astrachan, and 


afterwards by M. Saeragian, authenticated by Joakim Gregor Bagratuni 


of Constantinople in the year 1804. 
I was in possession of a copy of the original document, written in 


-Onfic characters, which I lent some years ago to the late Henry Torrens, 
Eisq., Vice-President of the Asiatic Society, for translation and 


insertion in the Journal. It appears that this rare piece of antiquity 


was lost or mislaid among his unpublished papers. The following is a 


_ 
es 


} blessings upon th 


correct and faithful version from the Armenian translation of the Edict 
or Covenant of the Caliph “Ali. / 


2 ak THE NAME OP Gop, THE BEN EFICEN'T AND THE MERCIFUL FROM 
WHOM WE SOLTCIT HELP, 


« ‘Praise and thanksgiving to the Creator of the universe, and 
ef and benign Muhammad and his sacred 










t of the translation of the Covenant, 
e son of Athap,* the son of Valas,* 
blessed chiei of the Arabians, and 


ie of the Lion oi God, of theeholy of the Tees, of ’Ali, the grandson 
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os Abiitslib, the exalted, in Cufic character, in the celebrated domicile 
of Kharanthala,* in the magnificent palace, in the month of Cafar, 


ns 


“ - in the for tieth year of Hijrah. t 
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. Sayyid 'Abdul-Shnytkh, and the son of Sahan, and Abraham the 
Priest, Bishop Isaiah, and several others, forty in number, having 
communicated with me, and being present in the onactment of this 
Oovenant, solicitedsme to do this, and have rendered every assisances 
in their power to our agent whom we had sent to our forts and 
frontiers, (which was the oceasion of our conference and the enactment 

. of this Covenant)—Therefore I have made this Covenant with them 
on my behali, as well as on bebalf of all tribes of Islam, from 
east to west. To this end they are, in reality, fully under my 
fostering care and protéetion, @s long as I live, and after my death, 
so long as the religion of Islam shall prevail, and the doctrine of 
Christianity shall continue. It shall be the duty of all potentates and 
of all princes, and of all men to carry out onr Covenant by the help 
of God, so long as the sea shall be capable of wetting wool, tuits 

i and briers, and rain shall descend from heaven, and grass shall grow 
from the earth, and stars shall give light, and the moon shall rise 
Zpon aliens and strangers. No man shall dare to violate or alter 

oat this my Covenant, nor increase and decrease or change the same, 
because he that increases it, increases his punishment, and decreases 

our patience. 


: 


“And those who violate this Covenant, shall be considered intriguing 
infringers of that which I have bestowed on them (the Armenians), 
and in league with those who do not profess loyalty to me. They 

- also become transgressors against the divine ordinance, and thus 
incur the just indignation of the only Gy 

* Moreover, the testimony of the gS: 
the others, whose names have beg “written. above, is a binding 
and sufficient authority. Because th ‘principal: followers of Chris- 

tianity requested me to establish a Covenant and a treaty among all 
the Christians, placed under the shadow 6&f the rule of the Musalmans, 
| now, by virtue of this” Covenant, tlére shall be perpetual peace and 
ha = tranquillity between Christians and Musalinéns. The contents of 
this Covenant « are indubitable and true, and I have given it to them 
— a ~% he Armenians) of my own accord and with a cheerful countenance. 
sh ae by this Cdvenant and act accordingly, so long as the 
4 Ar ‘ men s shall he faithful to me and continue in their loyalty to my 


“ie evernn me ent, and take no S aby Spo EES: the spon of my people. 
i. 7 | yd YR ? . oF 
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If they remain steadfast in the observance of this Covenant, they 
shall resemble the Musalmans and the Miiunine. 

‘* Moreover, L have convened together the grandecs of the Musalmans 
‘and the leading men of my elders and dignitarms, and in their pre- 
sence have established my Covenant, which the Christian nation 





requested of me and desired to possess. I have written down and 
recorded for them conditions and stipulations, which are hereatter to 
stand firm and remain in force. §hould, in future, any monarch or 
prince, or any person of rank and authority, oppress them and treat 
them with crnelty, they should pMduce md present this record 
of my Covenant, because it is incumbent on monarchs, and on 
all Musalmans to act according to our behests; but the Armenians 
also, by acts of fidelity and loyalty, should comply with our 


mandates and obey our will, in conformity with the contents of the 
treaty which I have made and established with them. ‘There shall 

ne be no disobedience or opposition to my commands and wishes. 

Moreover, it is politic and expedient, not to molest and oppress 

r the Christians, so that by the adoption of a conciliatory course, they ~~ 


might be induced to comply with the sti pulations contained in this my 
«=. Covenant. 







i : “ This my Covenant is a burden and an obligation to its recipients, 
- and wearisome and irksome to maliciously disposed and evil-minded 
~ 4 persons, and I desire that there should be no contention between the 
f Christians and my exalted nation. But if any one shall act against all 
that I : the Christians, who have proved them- ( 


| selves worthy of my favor and nevolence, such a person acts against 
the will of God, who inspited m with grace to do this act of goodness 
; to that nation and to save t from troubles and vexations; for 


T have entered into a Covenant with them, because they requested 
and solicited it from me and trom all my friends. I have thus given 
them a diyine Covenant, a Covenant of patriarchs, of prophets and of 

Sis holy men from the first to the last. “And the word of God to the 
x ele! oly prophets, yhich was brought down from heaven by the angel, 
enjoins obedience to the laws and performance of duties, and also faith- 
a 4 _ fulness to this my divine Covenant, Because the Christians under my 
 ‘anthority are my subjects, and I am ruler over them, it is my duty to” 

mt" have a paternal eye over them, and to protect them from all evils and 


ee 
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} troubles; and thus a good rewafd shall be giyen in heaven both to 
me and to my nation which is scattered in different parts of the world. 
“And the seale of taxation fixed by me for these nobles should 
be strictly adhered to. No demand should be made from them beyond 
what lias already been written down and sanctioned, They shonld 
not be molested or oppressed. ‘heir country should not be taken 
from them. They should not be alienated from their country. The 
priests should not be deprived of tkeir holy calling. The Christians 
shonld not be convertedfrom Christianity. The mouks and hermits 
should not be disturbed in their sclitudes, nor removed from their 
monasteries. Their preachers should not be prohibited to preach. 
Their habitations and their hereditary lands should not be devastated. 
Thicir property should not be meddled with when they build Churches. 
Nobody should remove or to pull down the bells from the steeples of 
their Churches. This is the law which I have made for them. But, 
those who shall infringe my Covenant, by disobeying my behests, 
ASiall be transgressors of the ordinance of God, and shall suffer severe 

= punishments and eternal penalties. : 
Tet no crowned head or man of authority of the Musalmans or 


believers, compel the Christians to profess the religion of Musal-. 


mins. Nor let them hold any controversies with them on matters 

of religion, but let them treat them with kindness and tenderness ; 

and, under the shadow of their merey and clemency, protect them 
from all sorts of oppression and tribulations, whotever they may 
, ae found or wherever they may reside. | 
; be in want of money or in need of pe niary halp for the Baildinis of 
Churches and monasteries, for their§national and social assemblies, 
and for their civil and domestic purpo\es, the Musalmiéns ought to 
assist them and supply them with the hecessary means, by grant- 
‘ing them a portion of their saperabundant and disowned property. 

eo And this should be done not by granting them a loan, but by way of 
i. charity. _ ‘They should also aid them by good advice and suggestions 
thei nsactions, becanse doing so is pleasing aml acceptable in 

he 4i ht of God and his apostle. Bunt, if any one should infringe 
tent sof. this my Covenant, he is an unbeliever and an apostate 















e prophet, and he will assuredly be deprived of his 
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a displeasure. If the stubborn and refractory shall prove themselves 
—  — unfaithfal and disobedient to the Covenant which I have established, 
ee they cannot remain faithful and obedient to the son of Abutélib, the 
exalted. For, whatever he may command and ordain, it is the duty 
of Musalmans to carry out his orders, by succouring and com- 
pete -miserating them (the Armenians) at all times, so long as this world 
shall last. Glory to the Creator of the universe !” 

+ Phe tragical events of the law twelve centuries, recorded on 
rs the pages of the history of oriental nations, and in the ecclesiastical 
rae a> a chronicles of eastern Christendom, ‘sufficiently testify how far the 
ae ‘contents of this Covenant of the pious and humane ‘Ali, fourth 
1 5 Caliph of Baghdid, have been kept inviolate by his successors and 
ae 

= 


a co-religionists. 
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AMfemorandum on and tentative reading of the Stie Vihdr Inser cists trom 

; neur Bhiwalpir.— By FE. C. Barrey, Ese., 0. 8. I., C. 

al 


(With two plates,) 
_ tT enclose a tracing of an inscription and the accompanying uote 
from Major Stubbs, R. A. 

_ he place ‘Ste Vihar’ in which this copper-platé inscription was 
found, is situated about sixteen miles 8S. W. of Bhawulpur, and tho 
plate fowiia the bottom of a small arched chamber in which the 
vertical shaft which pierced the tower, | the level of the 
summit of the mound. * 

Major Stubbs says— F 
“s ‘ The name of the place, where thy tower stands, is Sade Vihar, 
Its present height is about 45 feet t; but report says that 6 or 8 feet 
have zevently fallen. Upon approaching it from the north, it is seen 
that bi but half of it is standing, having been cut, as it were, right down 
y the diameter, passing from N. E to S. W. Half the exterior height is 
aS made up of a mound; and about 20 feet above the place where the 
eae rises from the mound, there are the remains of a large square 
chamber, about 8 feet square, its sides facing the cardinal points. 
Bt td Abo bo. pine floor, of this, the walls rise at present about 11 feet size. 
Ase Intl contre of the floor, there is a square hole of 16 inches, opening 
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Lr. .", middle of the eronnde% carryime 
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ya) set to work to excavate the m 
| ~ . covered. The result of the two days’ labour was the cutting of the 
‘a os. on _ trench into the heart of the tower to a depth of 10 feet below the 
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into a shaft of the same size down tothe top of the mound. This 
shaft is quite exposed from about 3 feet of the floor down to the 
top of the mound, by the falling away of half the tower, whenever 
that occurred. The tower is built of very larg@ sun-dried bricks, 
Vv * 13% 3-5". But in this chamber was formerly a flooring - 
of burnt bricks of the same size as the sun-dried ones, laid in lime 
cement with the copper-plate bedded in the middle, while round 
the plate on the four sides, walls of the same kind of brick and 
mortar were raised, about 2 feet high, forpning a sort of chamber 
with the copperplate at the bottom. “In this® the coins, mixed with 
some pieces of i iron, a few beads, fragments of ornaments, all mixed 
up with ‘ashes and earth, were found. The men who were charged 
with the clearing out of this, unfortunately pulled the whole of the 
masonry down.’ 

‘The mound upon first sight appears to be merely a heap of earth 
covered with the debris fallen from the tower; but upon closer 
examination, it turns out to be a regularly built tower, formed wholly 
of the sun-dried bricks above described.’ 

‘ When we arrived on Monday about noon, such was the state we 
. found it in, the workmen already assembled had dug a few holes 
here and there in the mounds, and had come upon some loose 
- bricks: (pucea) At the 8. EB. After some consideration, we divided 
the men into two companies, and thinking there might be a second 
chamber at some distance under where the first was found, as in the 

i : of a: companies to sink a trench at the 
Tight at the centre of the tower as 
. (Vide Pl, I11.) The others were 
a wii the bricks had been dis- 
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wn by the dotted line i the 


Llevel, or 25 feet below the floor of the chamber, but as yet 
me » 10 or 12 feet to the ground level reniained unexplored. | ac. 
we , down to » this, had been found. The whole had been remark 
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73 space of 1 foot between them. These were built of burnt bricks 
of the same size as the others, but not cemented with mortar. 
Excavation at this place was very difficult, owing to the quantity of 
loose and broken® bricks which overlaid the foundation, Three 

‘fragments of curved bricks were found among these.’ | ' 

‘IT hear that there is another tower similar to this in another part 
of this state about 100 miles still S. W. of this, at a place called 
Noshera.’ >. = 

I read the first nine words as follows (vide Plate I1)— 

Maharajasa rajatiréjasa dé@vaputrasa Kanishkasa samyatsaré 
ekadase (here follows the cipher for eleven,as te which more here- 
after) Diisikasa Masasa. That is ‘‘In the eleventh sambat of the 
great king, the king of kings, the god-born Kanishka,—of the 
month Diisik.”’ 

~ Then follows the number of the day of the month, written 
in cipher. The tracing here is not clear, and I have failed to read it. 

_ So much for the first line. The important points are, first, the use 

- of the samvyat of Kanishka. I have long thought that the frequent 

a occurrence of this king’s name evidently in connection with a date, 

ee betokened the existence of a Kanishka mra. It seems clear now 

" that it does. The question is, what wasit? Was it the year of his 

reign only, or was it a new #ra? Was it the Saka wra which dated 

_ from the death of a Saka king? Perhaps the coins found with the 

4. plate, might help; they show at least what coins were current in 

the eleventh year of the zera. | 

Next comes the symbol, evid@njf standing for 7. is 

ros} the symbol which has been hithertofconjestured to stand for a con- 

i traction of st Samvatsure. ” This di&overy will render needful cor- 

| ion of some dates as hitherto read, in this class of inscriptions. 

; © Zasily, the name of the month,*eyidently the Macedonian \ 

<= 4 Deosius, ” or an attempt at it, confirms Cunningham's conjoc fart | 
reac ig of the month on the Taxila plate, and shows that in some 

parts of I dia, the Macedonian months were in use. I now read 

2 nal e of the month in the Wardak inscription® as “ Athwami- 

‘iy ase a for of Artemisius.” 

This is one one argument, I think, fairly deducible drom the first line. 

The ‘secon dine I attempt to read as—Atreswarasa Bhichusa 
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Pa PNcascioen Dhakha kélisa atreyura matravisishtasa étreyubhrate 


prasishtasa yatri éva puyiie iha Damane (third line) viliar,—and 
tentatively I would read this as follows :— 


Pe, “This vihér, in Damana, for the religious *advantage (puyiie) { 
a equivalent to a pilgrimage (yatri éva..yatra-iva ?) of Dhikakélis _ 

. _ (Dhiékukelis P) the .... excellent mother and ...., very oxcellent ‘ 
ae _ brothers of the Bhikshu Atreshwara of Naganata,” 3 


; ee ‘The yerb must come in “the third line, which I have not as yet 

St. had dime to work out; but I do not like to 2 to keep the papers longer. 

. Twill copy out the tracing, howevef, and td if*L can make any further 

probable guesses, willysend them afterwards. The only impor- = 

Bett tance which attaches to the second line is that which As. derived ~ 

= ao a, my reading: is correct) from the mention of pilgrimages, as show- 

¥ ing that they were in use among the Buddhists of the “early ‘date 
to which this inscription apparently belongs (not later than the 
int $a first century, A. D.), and that they were considered as Reaping 

ae seligious merit. 
paces): A 

: ae _ If the Society publish. the inscription, they should, I think; get a 2 Ne 

| loan at least of the plate. It is much more satisfactory. to read fr from 

. =a _ the original than from the best tracing or copy. / 

wee Be te ~May Ist, 1869. 

ee, oa _ Major Stubbs having kindly sent me “the original conper inter ben 

_.* . found at Ste Vihér near Bhawalpir, I am now in a position to_ 

eae a ‘add ‘somewhat to the tentative readings before submitted to the 

, say that I am still unable to complete | 

Wininly arises from doubts as to the 

value of. certain charactexs whijjh appear to oceur here for the first: 

time. If my readings, howg/er, are right as far as they £0 they 

seem to indicate that the pillar was set up as 4 quasi -expintory 

offering by some one who kad at some period of his career lapsed 

‘ ‘into: heresy, or into the commission of some grave crime. The 

& . Cc aly y other point of importance brought out isthe date of the day ios sed 

: hak . ae which is clearly the nineteenth ; but. eo be le age 

8 is | me AMficulty as to the cypher for this, which hardly yaccords —— 

a | ar is ers for the date of the year sera The fir FO Sue 
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See ‘Yh = ou RA : a. ~, > ed Cage » ad 
1870. as ‘ze Ste Vika Ta Kor ior from near me tog i wen ieee : 
€ “ “35 co s Sy | 
> "The transliteration which I would now propose is as | follows : oy te ae 
; = a lat fine. — =) % *- eo 
Riccuasiest rajatirajasa devaputrasa Kanishkasa samvatsare- 
- ekadage 11. Diisikasa masase divase anullvimsate 2192 oe. 
; %%K Ste. 
“. 2nd line, Sf ae 
gs n> ? Abe F 
pe Atreshwarasa bhichhusasa Naganatasa Dhakhabhalisa. Achha- — ye 
aed yuda mat ta yasishtusu achhayu bhrataprasishtasa yati evu puyae 
ao " 
. I-- ard line. ; 
; ? eet PE Beis . 
ne upésika ananénda, Swasi— — — lajaya me is 
. , PPP RP OF Ae 
chha i imraya vipatita anupatrimra anupatitata, dadati sarva budha 
HS 4th line. . 
Strasa sukhaya bhavatu. 
CY Translation of the 1st line. | ~~ 


The translation of the lst line cannot be mistaken, I think. It 
is merely On the 19th day of the month Diisik (Aatrws) m the 
“ lith year of the divinely descended great Kings , king of kings 


on, « Kanishka. te 
\ ys Qnd, — ‘ i 


_ Por the religious benefit (equivalent to a pilgrimage) of Dhakhka= 
| bhalisa the good the excellent mother and of the good and pre- 





















cellent brother of sAtveshwara of Naganata the religious mendicant, 
) for the holy lord (‘* samine” for swamine ) the vihar, this — Fe 


ore shi ane gives (dadati), turned back (vipatita) from his maternal ; 
—fallen away (anupatitats) from his ancestral ....? May : a 
0% “a cause of happiness to all Buddhjsm (7).” oN, na 
the second line, I have some doubts as to the reading of sei 
cond 4th, 5th, 7th, 9th and 10th words, and my version of the aoe 

a= 3 4 aT. 

and 7thas purely conjectural. It may lb» a corruption of the. word | * 


m : = 7" 


aryya,’’ or more probably perhaps from the same source as the 


Hindi term for “ good.” 
f- = oe . 3rd and Ath lines. 


¥ “The ge =e is asad dubious both as to oa and 
xe 
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well be ‘‘n.” The letter next after anandanda, I can only guess 


sat. One seems an ‘np or “m.’ The word ‘firma’ or *imra’”’ 
(most probably the latter), may have some connection with “‘ amrit” 
which becomes in some Hindi dialects “ imrit.’* 

The end of the third and the fourth line contains a a6mmon 
Buddhist formula employed at the end of dedic ‘mating inseriptions ; 
the word which I have rendered “ Budhastrasa’”’ is alone doubtful. 

Tam sorry to have the versiongso ine omplete, but send itso rather 
than detain the plate longer, as I have no yrospect of being able to 


give that attention to it which 2 moe complete version would 
necessitate. 


Ist April, 1870. 





. 
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Notes on Old Dethi.—By J. D. Tremixrt, Esa., M. A., C. 8. 
[Received 12th March, 1870.] | 


In the present paper I purpose restricting my remarks to such 

_. ancient Hindé and Pathan buildings as have a historical or archi- 
Mtectural interest, and are situated in or around the site of old Delhi. ~ 

, moreover, I intend these notes to be merely supplementary tot. 
The learned Paper of Genéral Cunningham jon the same subject, — 
published in Vol, XXXTIT. of the Journal ofthe Asiatic Society: of — 
Bengal, I pass over in general all matters therei : 


ank of Stare a Ku 


ee = For the is tape riven in the frevious patagraph, I omit alluding $ 
to the two Pillars of Asoka, the iron pillar at Mihrauli, and the 
Hind period of Indrapat (Puran® Qil’ah). | As, however, Cunning- — 
ie ham’s description of the tank of Siraj Kundh is confined to a few — 
| wg ‘lines (p. xix) and that of Sayyid Ahmad in his eee Al 
womnttine one or two inaccuracies, it may be well to dwell on this i in 
‘some detail. 

tise : Eee Abie attributes tlie construction of eis tank to Sih 
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r dynasty, about 676 A. D. ‘General Qunni ve : 
ips: the popular date sould he versed to the Bala os 
ch would Bs A. D. 1061, during the reign of the se ond 
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Anekpél or Anangpél who restored tho city of Delhi, making it 
again the capital of his kingdom, 

The tank which is situated on high ground in the Delhi Hills a 
mile or so south of ’ Aflilabad, is not round as stated by Sayyid Ahmad, 
but is rather in the shape of an are of a circle, since the west side is 
> a straight line for very nearly its whole length, until at its north end 
it turns with a re-entering angle, and is continued a short distance 


J eo ——" 


towards a gorge which here meets the tank, and pours into it the 
drainage of the hilly a Se Except at this corner, where the 
. stone-work probably was entirely discontinued to receive the hill 
te streams, the tank is surrounded by a series of steps formed by large 
_ blocks of smoothed stone. These steps for a height of nine or ten 
fect are about the ordinary width of tank steps, but higher up, the 
space between successive steps becomes much wider, and the floor 
between is covered vith cement, so as to form a succession of spa- 

cious terraces, running one above the other round the water ; the 
upper terrace which was on a level with the adjacent country, being 

. surrounded with a massive stone wall. In the centre of the western 
- _ wall, is a broad stairease with side walls of simply sculptured stone 
leading to the Fort, or fortified Haweli rather, of the constructor of 


the tank. The ruins of this building are still distinctly visible? 


occupying the hill top, which is here of no great size. The outer 


} wall which crowns the crest of the ravine at the North-West 
_eorner of the tank before referred to, is very thick, and seems very 
a. . . 

© singularly to be constructed as two walls standing side by side and 


forming one alining to the other. If one spot om this face, I obser- 
ved the ground had been taken advantage of to build a circular 
—s- projecting tower. Immediately Mposite the staircase leading to 
this fort, a precisely similar one was carried up to the top of the 
tank enclosure, where stands what is noW a confused ruin of no 
__ great size, but probably once was a temple. Towards the northern 
Y ied portion of this curved side, is a sloping way for the use of cattle. 
a _ Although this fine work now stands in a desolate and apparently 
‘hopelessly sterile portion of the hilly range, there are numerous 
wells and relics of ancient buildings seattered around, showing it 


te) et 


was once a populous locality. Do not the broken or dried up wells 
and yuins found so frequently in the Delhi hills, where the 
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country is now seemingly sterile as well as deserted, point toa pro- 


cess of desiccation going on there, or in the countey at large, and 
felt the sooner in these Highlands ? 


. 
The Great Mosque of the Qutb. 
The Colonnade. 


The features of the colonnades in the mosque of Qutbud-din, as 
detailed by General Cunningham are, I conceive, such ag to settle 
finally the question that the pillars are notin their original posi- 
tions, but have been removed b> the Mirhammadans, as recorded 
over the eastern gateway, from the Hinddé temples of the town. 
The fact that these beautiful Hindt columns were eovered with 
plaster by the idol-hating conqueror doés not rest on an inference 
from the presence of one or two groups of sculptured figures, as 
Cunningham appears to put it at p. xlix of his Paper, but in | 
sheltered spots the plaster can even now be picked from the more 

¥ deeply carved stones: besides the columns, and especially the capi- 
tals, are constantly adorned with human or divine figures which 
although usually mutilated in the face must still-haye stunk in the 
nostrils of Qutbud-din and his savage hordes. 
™ In reference to Cunningham’s remark at p. x, that “a single 
© pillar amongstthe many hundreds that now form the colonnades of 
a the Qutb Mandar, may perhaps belong to the old city, that is the town 
| anterior to the Tunwar dynasty, as it bears a figure either of Buddha 
; the Ascetic seated in contemplation, or of one of the Jain hierarchs,” 
’ I would remark that in the so@th colonnade, and in the yeefs of the 
S. FE. and N. E. galleries, are several figures of seated Buddhas, or 
figures which answer exactly tohe seated Buddhas of Benares and 
Ceylon, (I add this as I have unfortunately no knowledge of Jain 
sculptures). I should therefore be inclined to believe that, besides 
the column alluded to in the foregoing extract, no less than six of | 
the lozenge-shaped roof compartments belong to the Buddhist. ) 
period of Delhi. The pillars from the temples to which thane 21 root | 
compartments belonged, probably stood in that portion of the south 
- cloister which has now been destroyed. ~ : 
‘he seulptires on these Hinddé columns give us some light, 
- although but little, on tlie ack and appearance of the people of 
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- 
Delhi at the time of the Muhammadan conquest. The capitals of 
the columns are frequently formed by female figures which apring at, 
the waist from the pillar, and with their hends support the roof: 
these figur as appear to wear the same cov ering for the breasts 
which is still in use (angiya), and a waist cloth, the stomach bei ing 
bare ; they wear as ornaments bracelets, armlets, chains round the 
neck, often with lockets attached, and a singular locking chain 
passingy from the necklace over tke left breast and rea ‘hing to the 
waist covering ; ; also waigt chains, and in one group, of dancing girls 


+ apparently, pendant chains de spend from this waist chain over the 


thighs. These female figures have usually a kind of coronet on 
their heads, but T am inclined to think this was added to give a 


larger space of support to the beam above. The workmanship of 


the ornaments is very varied, and many of the patterns are highly 
artistic. The men appear to wear dhotis, with the end hanging 
down in front. Elephants coyered with a pad and horses are seen 
ridden ; the head-gear of the latter is much like that” now in use, 
but the riders seem to have no stirrups; there are chains round the 
animals’ necks like the chains of white shells still in fashion. The 
riders on the elephants are strangely enough depicted as riding 


‘across the creature’s back, as if it had been a horse. Over the 


north gate is a car with a heavy, clumsy wheel. I have observed 
no instance of a camel being introduced. Among the articles of 


furniture, may be seen round earthen pes and beds like those now 


in use, and round ottomans appar ently of open cane-work. If I he 
right in identifying certain pyramidal Sarvalirs as temples, they also 
were in shape much like those eregted now-a-days; that they were 
low buildings, the height of the columns now ended in the cloisters 
clearly shows. So far therefore as these glimpses of a past age 
serve us, the subjects of Prithvi Rajah differed little in appear- 
ance from their descendants of to-day. 

Before quitting this subject I would mention that besides the 


two slabs described by General Cunningham at page xlix, there 


‘are numerous similar narrow slabs containing groups or processions 


_ built into the ‘wall or roof, but usually so mutilated or filled with 


Me r, that it is difficult to discgver their meaning ; perhaps though 
re ates difficulty i is caused by our ignorance of the occurrences 
my of which these are fo dumb records. 








meee ae 6 wall pherwed by & line of ree arches ‘The ceeet 
wurely be = kepews cole fw few whiek ie tlle tree eamnber, the 
eobenmads beteg cermet tet: the meepue by « comtinustion ef the | 
strenght red of the arate 

A great didireity | emewrve ith roger! t thoes buchdinge bs the 
meaner te whieh the beely «tf the meequee wae reel over, 
Beewagh, herw ewer, remmeinse & there chenglrghet the Lee af the roud 
mt the archon, cad that even colerens wte=d in, ged om the line of « 
eh y= * ar: bow Piertarwes of It maw *; > war thet theese sobde 
eeekee sheuhkl have ther beauty marred by being out of about half 
thats height, by the line of the root of the roses behied, there cam 
be ee dealt from an teepection of the groand, that each was the 
¢ eed ft whould be reememnbered, that there ic no commecticn 
the arte of malpture amd architerture, god that it ie in ne 
Gemse icxpewtable that the men, eho could carve the piliars of the 
oe~alled © Dbut-khaneh,’ sod coved the cxmque wall with ite elabewate 
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boom heft without © eqeetel comteng s Ube mundet af the cuetersal — 
interveming betweee the reed bedew end the hee chews om se 
eoudly, las at ewere of any come of « cary Lenng bent where the 
| etery a0 the Ceart tAel. The only thing  ewpgert the Geery of 
@ Geulde tory ts the bed ofbet of erilew opeecng babow tote 6 
feu eed elere te the obs ced @ bbw of stcee perge tag om Che 
beek of the freet well «f the mong ceemyue ot & beng alors Cee 
hewel of the wood, and looking ene! it tadbenged \ Ge op pet oo 
goal ag other erection af phat higher bevel As to the test «4 theme 
peneune, the reenaining featurwe Mf ti< builiing. os alecedy diceenell, 
show bow uenesle 4 would be te apply oor eotiver the wer ie 
which thees emtee were treeted aed os ty the em etd ponat althongty 
3 kewe mo theory eres to other me ty the parpeme te whe the peo 
jewting etome was syed i! seme lees 2. uit te edmest these thes 
> heme om it abome the anomaly of ea Upjpns ovary * « 
) Ristent of the Mengers of Shame wh-din Altameh, : 
clear that be cumseders thee wheds of Use bonger and oulew esters 
chedeter ws bedomging te: theme memmyure With oll detvewmem te hee am 
Ghegity as on archaesbegiet, | aee thee doel4 © hether the ch netee® ; 
of Altameh extewdead further then Us» tooth Mantes tetf, end the 
te the emet, I bediewe, teehee te & deter period, probably 
‘ that of 'Alé-o4-din Khilji. 1 found thie om Sour reesems) rot, Ge 
to the weet of the Menés are «ll of one pattewm, amd thie Che 
- we asin the fragmentary cobsmnatic laters the want dour of the 
Reenee semque, whieh I comsider bedongre ty this croetaom, while the 
pobummne to the east of the Mantra huh are ale oll alin, are fo 
Lifferwnt potions ; srondly. Uber bine of the dumme to the emet aad 
ee Geta woes ge =e 0 the dig, Che steers Sactayg 
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_ to the line of the Manir, and were connected by a triple colonnade — 
without a wall, which was probably omitted owing to the close 
proximity here of the east wall of the inner mosque. Considering, | 

however, the admirable taste with which the ground was cleared | 

a by Major Smith of rubbish (! !), to make way for paths and flower- 
beds, it is possible that a wall may have stood at this end, of which 
all traces are now gone. I gonceive that 'Aléud-din added, not 
only his gateway, but also enlanged the cloisters by the columns to 
the east of the Mandr, possibly alte ring or pulling down a little of 
the S.E. corner of Altamsh’s arcade, in order to join on his new 
additions, 
Sultan Gharé. 
About three miles to the N. W. of the Qutb are some remains of 
ideyable historical interest, known in the neighbourhood as 
Sul Ghari. The principal building is said by Sayyid Ahmad to 
be the tomb of a prince Sultén Nacir-ud-din Mahmid, the eldest 
by son of Altamsh, who died in his father’s lifetime, and by whom ' 
this tomb was erected in his honor in 1229, A. D. The tomb is ' 
approached by a lofty flight of steps which leads to a door sur- 
founded by an inscription in white marble in the old Knufic charac- 
fe ter. This gate enters on a small court; in the centre of which 
i, * stands a large octagonal vault rising about four feet above the yard, 
| the outer sides being coated with slabs of marble; in one side is a 
small door which opens on a flight of 15 steps leading to the bot- 
tom of the vault. This crypt which is only lighted from the door’ 
| is faced with the stong of the neighbourhood, and supported by 
i massive columns of the same. _In it are the tombs of three adults 
ea * and one child, all massively built, and covered with chunam, in the 
_ style of those in the mausgleum at Tughlugébid. At the west end 
ofthe court, isa marble git/aigdh, handsomely carved: along both 
the east and west wall, is a single covered colonnade of fluted pillars, 
oy m+ and i in front of the entranee, and opposite it, in front of the qiblah- 
yeas eae of the colonnade is raised into a low dome lined with — 
Peis ing rows of carved stone in the Hindi fashion, mae 
as ied domes of Qufbud-din’s mosque. Tho pillars which support 
-giblahgéh domo are, like the qiblahgah itself, of white narble = 
| Sf dg oe 
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and project slightly beyond the line of the rest of the colonnade. 
At the four corners of the tomb yard, are small circular towers sur- 
mounted by low domes, built in the Hindd fashion, by layers of 
stone projecting Ohne above the other. If the learned Sayyid have 
rightly interpreted the inscriptions on this tomb, this will be, I 
believe, the earliest in India of any interest in the eye of the histo- 
rian. The popular name is probably a corruption either of the 
word Ghori, a not inapplicabla race-name to give to a son of 
Altamsh, or is derived from Zane vault ( ie, ghér) in whieh the 
tombs are built. 

At the south side of this tomb, and on the natural surface of the 
ground, stand two monuments, each consisting of eight columns and 
surmounted by domes. * These tombs stand each in a small enclo- 
sure, consisting of a low rough stone wall, entered on the east sides 
by narrow gateways. These tombs, Sayyid Ahmad considers to be 
those of Ruknud-din, the son and successor of Altamsh, and of 
Mu’ yzud-din Bahram, another son of the same emperor. I presume, 
he i entifies these tombs from the account given of their repair - by 

. Firiz Shah ; for there is not a vestige of inscription on or about the 
| tombs themselves; so far as I could discover. The pillars in the 
more eastern tomb closely resemble those in Nacirud-din’s. The 
* ‘domes, as they exist at present, I have no doubt are the work of 
Firdz Shah, who is said to have repaired both buildings, as their 
shape and size points to a much later era than the Hindt-like 
domes of their brother’s tomb hard by; and the rubble masonry of 
which they are constructed, while tjuite in the style of Firdz Shah's 
time, contrasts unnaturally with the masse stone slabs by which 
| the columns are surmounted. I greatly doubt if in the early portion 
ce bof the ‘13th century, the Pat*héns had acquired the art of surmoun- — 
> ting rn spacious building by a dome, and am inclined to believe that 
i they finished them off by a few projecting layers of stone, leaving 
a the. centre: open to the sky, much in fact as in the case of the tomb 
of nsud-din Altamsh, which there appears to be little reason 
ie considering to have ever been domed over, Firéz Tughluq’s™ 
annalist notwithstanding. Ata short distance from Nagirud-din’s 
— tom ‘isan interesting specimen of thé mosque of those times, when 
i : a8 were not at hand to be Foie ity The mosquo if 
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roof, which is flat, rests on parallel rows of columns, from each one - 
of which, excepting of course the outside rows, spring four narrow 
arches, two resting on the two adjacent pillars ‘in the row parallel | 
to the west wall, and two on the two adjacent jfillars in the row at 

right angles to that wall, the spandrels of the arches forming a | 
part of the solid roof, which is built of rubble masonry. 


Tomb of Ghiasud-din Batban. 


Just beyond a mosque ices at the Qutb as that of Jamalf 
Kaméli, stand the remains of the tomb ofthis famous slave king. 
fC It is situated in a small yard, surrounded by a low wall, pierced 
by a row of arched openings. Under the north door, which is 
approached by two flights of steps parallel to the wall, is an aper- 
ture, out of which water seems to have flowed through a pipe, as a 
slab of stone worked into the ordinary honey-combed pattern, is 
placed under the pipe. The tomb itself is a square building of 
masonry, covered with plaster and painted. The four corners have 
been cut off on the exterior by a six-sided recess becoming circular 
at the top. Inside over the east and west doors ‘are inscriptions m 
. Arabic. There is no trace now of the actual grave, and the inside 
is encumbered with massive fragments of the dome which has 
fallen in within recent memory. The giblahg4h is constructed 
: ‘in the wall of the court, which, opposite to the west door of the 
if tomb, is raised to about double the height of the rest of the wall. 
_ + The gatewaysin the court wall are narrow and flat at the top, but ) 
arched over with masonry. Ibi Batité, who visited Delhi about. 
fifty years after Balban’s decease, says (p. 113, Lee's Translation), 
—s- €€ One of his (Balban’s) pious acts was his building a house, which 
Fe: “was called the House of Safety; for, whenever any debtor entered 
[ this, his debt was adjudgéd; and in like manner every oppressed 
person found justice ; every manslayer deliverance from his adver- 
a ac and every person in fear, protection. When he died, he was. 
* « bur’ ried in this house, and there I gnyself visited his grave.”’ If the | 
_ “Dar ul-aman were no larger than the tomb or even its court, the “Se 
A . ‘ ek -s of Balban’s protection were but scanty ; I should be ) inclined, ya 
ee however, to think that the tomb was erected in the grounds. of t the => 
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house, both beeause the present area seems too Aimaites. SS an : 
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Alsatia, and also because it was not_the custom for these Pat’ hans 


‘to be buried within actual dwelling-houses, and I take it, the Dar- 


ul-aman was probably such, or a row of such dwellings, possibly in 
the form of a Sarai# Sayyid Ahmad who was perhaps unacquainted 
with this almost contemporary statement of the Arab traveller, 
places the tomb at Mihrauli (the Qutb) and the House of Safety 
some miles off, close to the shrine of Niz&mud-din, where is a 
village called Ghidspir. As is his wont, the Sayyid does not give 
his reason for the identification, but if it rest at all on the name 
of the village, that seenis too efmmon a one to be worth much. 


"A dildbdd. 


This fortress, attributed to Muhammad Tughluq, lies on the 
southern side of the tank, in which the tomb, erected by this king to 
his father, was situated. Although on a much smaller scale, this 
place, like Tughluq4baid itself, consists of a strong fort on the 


Ahighest ground and an outer line of fortifications probably enclosing 


a small town or bazar, These outer fortifications diverge from 
the Fort wall close to the main gateway, and after enclosing a 


eonsiderable space of ground to the south, approach close to the 


Fort at its east end, and then by a double line of walls cross the 
head of the tank on an embankment and join the walls of Tugh- 
luq4baéd, Inside the citadel of this place are still to be seen the 
foundations of the palace. 

At a short distance to the west of "Adilabad stands another Fort 
with its dependent fortified suburb. ‘This place which is very much 
smaller than even ’Adilaébad, goes in the neighbourhood by the 
unintelligible name of the Sweeper’s Fort, or the Washerman’s 
Fort. Inside the Fort, and scattered over the hill on which it 
stands, I found numerous fragments of red sandstone, showing that 
an ornamental building of some nature had once stood within the 
fortress, but all other traces of it have now disappeared. Both this 
place and *’Adilébéd are built im the sty! le of Tughluqabaéd of enor- 
mous blocks of stone. It seems difficult to believe that Firaz 
Tughlug succeeded the builders of these works, which embody the 


highest ideas of simplicity joined tastrength. 
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The Palace of Firteabdd. 
The ruins known as ‘ Firtz Shéh ké kotilah’ close to the Delhi | 
gate of the modern city, undoubtedly constituté only the palace of 
' Firtizabad, which itself reached far into the modern town of 
Shéhjahén, and on the other hand it, or its suburbs, are said to Have _ 
stretched to the present village of Hauz Khic, and to Indrapat. 
I have carefully searched, and I believe not a single inscription 
can be found throughout the whole palace, probably because time 
has kindly removed or blackened the BA in which this king so 
delighted. Immediately to the south of the pyramid, on which 
Asoka’s pillar has been set up, is the mosque, which Sayyid Ahmad _ ; 
identifies as the Jami’ Masjid of Timur Lang’s days, and its size, - 
situation, as well as the absence of any other ruins on the old river 
bank, which could be the mosque in question, render this highly 
probable, notwithstanding its position inside the palace. If, how- 
ever, it be the mosque, then that gracious monarch seems to have 
been guilty of exaggeration in describing it as a “ noble mosque of 
polished marble” (1lphinstone's Hist. of India, p. 358), as it is only 
built of masonry, covered with plaster, and can never have been 
anything else, since in one or two places, ornamental medallions of 
- yaised plaster work still remain on the walls, and bear due testi- 


F bie “mony that the building was not raisedin a reign of marble and 
eh apenNstons- 


Mosques ae Jahan Khan. 


iieneral Cunningham speaks of the did Masjid, now within the 
_ enclosure of modern Delhi, as a characteristic and favourable speci- 
men of the architecture of those days. It is a trite saying De 
oe guatious non est disputandum, but it seems difficult to see what 
there is to admire in low colonnades, surmounted by rows of hemi-- a 
“ spherical domes of small diameter, each éne touching its fellow, 
ie 2. ith one of larger size here and there over a gateway, It may be 
3 ob ad too, if the sloping walls which crown so proudly the crests. 
ae Teva hills, are much adapted for crowded streets, 
esp yornen for huge blocks of squared stone are ‘subs ituted 

nd | * admirers of the later Tugh 
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Muhammad Tughlug’s hand, and that of Begumpir near the 
road from Delhi to the Qutb, are. both much finer specimens of 
Jahéin Khan’s erections than the Black Mosque. Whatever may 
be the architectural beauties, however, of these mosques, they have 
a certain historical interest, as they were the fruits of Jahan Khan's 
desire to ingratiate himself with the people, when he was taking 
advantage of his master Firiz Sbh4h’s age and consequent imbecility . 
and his own position as vazir, to intrigue for the succession to the 


already almost vacant cone: 


Tomb of Finke Shah Tughluq. 


This monument stands in the village of Hauz Khac. It isa 
square lofty building of masonry. The principal entrance is on the 
south, where a stone wall of grey sandstone about two feet high 
with a broad coping stone forms a diminutive court by which to 
approach the door, which is raised by three steps, and is wide and 
oblong, but set in an ar ch, the upper portion being filled in with 
stone lattice work; the lintels and side- -posts of the door are of grey 
stone, and at the top, the side-posts are made to project and carved 
slightly. _The east door resembles the one just deseribed; at the 
west and north are recesses in the wall, resembling those in which 
the opposite doors are set. At the side of the north recess is a 
narrow pointed arch now blocked up, but leading apparently to the 
Madrasah. At a considerable height above the floor, the shape of 
the walls is changed from a square to an octagon and then to a six- 
teen sided figure and so on, by filling up the corners with masonry 
worked into a beautiful honey-comb kjnd of pattern, and richly 
painted. The dome, a hemispherical one, is of considerable dia- 
meter, with a large circle painted in an elegant pattern at the top, 
from which belts cutting each other ars drawn down to the bottom 
of the dome. In the intersections of the belt are three rows of 


medallions of different sizes and figures : the belts and medallions 


being all painted on the white ground of the dome. Outside the 


south door is an Arabic inscription, Round the top of the square 
building, and around the low cylinder, from which the dome springs, 


isa narrow band of red stone, carved in a graceful pattern. Inside 
are three marble, and one masonry tomb, all much injured. Sayyid 
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Ahmad states that Nagirud-din Tughlug and ’Aléud-din Sikandar 
Shah (the Huméyin Tughluq* apparently of Elphinstone) alse lie 
buried here. Adjoining the tomb to the north is a range of low 
masonry buildings, probably the Madrasah whith Firiz Shah erect- 
ed here ; although at present unoceupied, this building is blocked up 
by the walls by which the villagers have ¢ mlapted it to the ‘wants 
* of their modern civilization. Around the royal tomb are numerous” 
open monuments of the commeneform of cupolas resting on pillars, 


Tomb of Mubtrih Shh. 


Near the tomh of Caffar Jang, stands the little village of Mubé- 
rikpir. This is built in the midst of u large yard surrounded by 
a stone battlemented wall. The gates leading into this Court have 
the side posts and lintels of grey stone, and are oblong in shape 
except at the top Where the side posts project in the usual fashion. 
Alwat the actual doorway, is a narrow line of plain blue encnustic 
tiles, and below two full blawu lotus flowers in white marble. A 
short approach from this gate leads to the tomb itself, a massive 
octagonal building constructed of the grey stone of the country. 
It stands on @ plinth, approached by an ascent of two steps with a 
sloping way of stone between. The tomb is surrounded by a 
covered colonnade ; the pillars, twen¢y-four in number, stand on the 
edge of the plinth. These pillars are of a highly peculigr form, 
being oblong. and so cut as to present the appearance of two oblong 
shaped pillars jomed by a narrower belt; at each corner of the 
octagon, the outer pillar is strefigthoned by « buttress of solid stone, 
which greatly contributes to the general nppearance of strength 
end solidity which characterize the building. The dome springs 
from a low eylinder, ornamented with colour and with sixteen finials. 
The dome itself is crowned with an open, octagonal lantern of red 
il around the dome are eight octagonal cupolas resting on 
ow pillars. There is only one door into the tomb, that to the s 
are uth, which is of similar construction to the one in the outer “ 
 ¢0 In the space between «the lintel of the doorway and the — 
perth a ais it is set, in a eae : bee ork in’ 
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with stone lattice work, divided by two horizontal bars of solid 
stone. The west side is filled up with a handsomely carved qiblah- 
gah, also in stone. This niche wall is oles carved on the reverse. 
Above the range 6f the doors are four arched windows in stone 
oponwork and over them springs the dome. This is of ample 
diamefor and is painted with belts of colour running diagonally 
‘from the bottom upto a circle of colour which fille the centre. Im- 
mediately uuder the centre of the dome is a tomb ofa man, and to 
the right two women's graves, while in a row nearer the south 
door, are the tombs of two females, and two male children. AD 
these graves are of stone ; but owing to the tomb having been 
formerly utilized as a dwelling-house, I wus unable to diseover the 
* stone of which the tombe and the qiblahgah were constructed, but 
I rather think it was marble. At a short distauce to the south- 
- west inside the court-yurd stands a three-domed Piosque evidently 
of the same period. ‘The wall of this building is pierced with five 
arches resting on low square pillars of grey stone plainly cut. 
There is u second row of columns running down the centre of the 
- mosque. 
, ‘This tomb is considered to be that of Mubdrik Shah, the second 
- of the Safyid dynasty ; Sayyid Alimad, however, doubts whether oe 
be the tomb of the king, as the town which he was building w 
murdered, and where he was buried, was on the banks of the me, 77S 
"nah, which Mubérikpir never can have been. Unless indeed, the | 
historical evidence be express that the monarch wa buried actually ' 
within, and not in the vicinity of his unfinished town, I thinkthe — 
tomb itself affords strong evidence that th tradition is right, and 
that the name of the site relates to the hapless Sayyid. The shape 
of the dome, the limited use of encaustic tiles as a decoration, the 
fashion of the door ornaments, all potnt to the early part of the - 
fifteenth century as the date of the building, while the costly o-. 
nature of the tomb, the ample court in which it stands with its 


) ee ae Peer FO place it beyond the means of a 
ioblema » Cepecially at a time when Delhi was at its lowest 


Siar a aaagberegtansitan: aoe mgt e » 
inst it, I am to think that the principal tomb 
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Atashort distance from Cafdar Jang’s tomb, close to the road 
leading to Nizimud-din, is the tomb of Muhammad Shah, the next 
Sayyid. It resembles, however, Mubdarik Shah’ s so closely, as to call 
for no special description. The surrounding court here has perished. 


Lomb of Buhtil Lodhi. . 


This tomb stands close to the shrine of Nacirud-din Raushan 
Chirégh i Dihli, and is now unfortunately occupied by the lomberdar 
of the village. The interior is therefore Nark and dirty, but the 
gravestone of carved stone is still visible ; it is now a dark brown 
colour, the result I presume of discoloration. Above, the tomb is ¢ 
surmounted by five domes, the centre one being somewhat higher 
than the rest and ornamented with vertical flutings. 


> Tomb of Sikandar Lodhi, . 


“ About a quarter of a mile from Cafdar Jang’s tomb, close to an 
) ancient bridge which probably stood on the road leading from 
_ Firtzabad to one or other of the towns stretching from Siri to Lél- 
| kot, stands the mausoleum of this greatest of the Lodhis, who, though 
ihe died at Agrah, is said to have been buried here by his 6 son and 
suceessor. The tomb closely resembles in style that of* Mubérik 
Shah, but the increased perpendicularity of the dome mdicates a 
4 a somewhat later period. There is a large court surrounded bya 
arent -battlemented wall, with a gate in the south wall. This gate is 
| uy "protected by a square outwork in front, the means of egress being 
_ by turning to the right and pissing through an aperture in the 
west side of this advanaad work, the south side being a continuous 
_ wall, At each end of this last named wall, are two cupolas adorned 
with encaustic tiles. 


“Dihli Sher Shah. 
In regard to the southern limits of this city I entertain great 


doubt if, as General Cunningham considers, it ever reached 50_ far 
ast to en within: ate hese the Mausoleam, of ‘Haméyin. My | 
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> 
gate of this city. On both sides of this southern gate, are protect- 
ing towers and a little of the wall, both the gate and the walls 
being to all appearance those of an important city from the size 
and appearance, ani yet their direction is such as to make it in- 
conceivable, especially as Purénéa Qilah was then standing, that 
they could have been part of an enceinte including Huméyiin’s 
tomb ; this argument rests on the narrowness of the space between 
the gate and the old course of the eiver compared with the distance 
southerly to Humaytin’setomb, and also on the fact that the wall 
to the east of the gate turns northward and not southward, If too 
I be right in identifying the masses of masonry between the north 
gate of Puréné Qil’ah and the road as being a part of the wall of 
Dihli Sher Shah, the argument is considerably strengthened, as 
then the wall would be found running more than half a mile north 
of the mausoleum. I think too the authorities quoted by General 
Cunningham at p, l<xix of his paper may be interpreted consistently 
with the view I am taking. JF inch’s statement of ‘ two kos’ was 
undoubtedly his own approximation, or else the popular distance, 
and I think if allowance be made for the windings of the streets, 
for there seems no reason, from the nature of the ground, for 
believing that the two gates which chance to remain were connected 
by a straight road, the distance between them might be set down 
roughly at two sos, though undoubtedly somewhat less. Again 
it seems a somewhat arbitrary assumption, that the gate near the 
jail was the chief north gate: there can be no doubt that many of 
the gates must have perished, and this particular one is by no means 
on so grand a scale as the one opposite Purana Qil’ah. ‘The bridge 
might well be said to be only a short distance from Dihli, even if 
the walls stopped at Purana Qil’ah, as the suburbs would beyond 
question ‘extend some way beyond the wall along so important a 
rgad as the Mat’hur& one must then have been; and this considera- 
tion seems to meet Purchas’ statement that Humdayitn’s tomb was 


in the city. At any rate before the southern limits be fixed below 
Humiayiin’s tomb on the authority of this writer, for the quotations 
from Finch seem quite inconclusive till we know where his 
north gate stood, it seems to me essential that some satisfactory 
‘account should be given of the great gate opposite Purana Qil’ah 
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and its adjoining walls, as well as of the wall opposite the N. W. 
corner of the just named fort. 
Purdnd Qilah. 

Although the walls of this Fort’are attributel to Humayun, both 
the buildings now remaining in it, are attributed to Sher Sh4h Stir, 
and exhibit Pathan architecture at its highest perfection. 

The Jami’ Masjid which has recently been repaired by Govern- 
ment with great success, is a large building of grey stone, of five 
arches. These arches are all more or less glaborately adorned with 
inlaid stones of marble, red sandsfone and a kind of black basalt, 
the stone-work being elaborately carved with passages from the 
Qorain, and scroll work. Nothing but a painting can do full justice 
to a result in which colour and workmanship alike contribute to the 
charm which the spectator cannot but feel. The qiblahgaéhs are 
also carved in marble and adorned with inlaid patterns and red sand- 
stone, the ceiling and dome have been covered with painted patterns. 

It may suffice to point out certain characteristics of this style of - 
mosque. Above the doorways, in the upper portion of the areh in 
which they are set, are introduced small arched window-like aper- 
tures: at the north and south sides, oriel windows are constructed, . 
surmounted with cupolas resting on pillars. These oriel windows are 
also introduced into the back wall of this mosque, while each end of 
the back wall terminates in a younded tower running to the top of 
the building. Mosques belonging to this period and exhibiting 
. the style, will be found i in the Jamiali Kamali mosque at the Qutb, = 
in the North Masjid near *MuVirikpir and in a nameless mosque | 
at Khairptr, about a third of a Inile from Cafdar Jang’'s tomb. ~ 
- his last mosque is noteworthy, as being perhaps the finest 
ie _ remaining specimen of the success with which the Pat’hans worked 
inscriptions and tracery in “stucco. ° '? 
“JS > The other building in Puréné Qil’ah, the Sher Mandal, which 
=a derives its interest from being the placo where Huméydn met with 
the fall which caused his death, is an octagonal building of red — = 
ar stone standing ona plinth. The first story is solid, but in the ~ 
8 oer nd there is a room panelled with encaustic tiles to the height of 
gc et et Behe above. This room 8 ch a 
ure a have pen put seat Cage poasiens, 8s aly in th tho 
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- figure. On the roof is an octagonal cupola; the supporting 

cP pillars of red sandstone have their shafts richly carved with 
chevron work, and the bases are also worked with an elegant 
pattern. = Su 

Proposed Criteria towards fixing the dates of Pathan buildings at 

Dethi. 

Although there is a very wide difference indeed between the 
barbarous simplicity of the Sult4y Ghari mosque, and the stately 
Jami’ Masjid of Sher Shah's days, a very little observation will 
show that these changes have tfken place in successive periods and 
not arbitrarily, and so regularly as to enable the date of any 
building of size to be very closely approximated to. 

One of the most conspicuous parts of Pat’han building 1s the 
dome, and in the shape and fashion of the dome, these successive 
developments of Pat’han architecture are very clearly marked. 
I have already pointed out that the first conquerors were compelled 
to use Hindi builders; accordingly, the domeof the early slave- 
kings is constructed of successive concentric rings of stone, the 
diameter of each layer being somewhat less than that of the layer 

. below it, the whole being capped by a circular stone, eovering the 
emall remaining aperture. This Hind looking dome, which is 
of small height and usually of trifling base-diameter also, is coated 

| on the outside with masonry and stucco. Instances are the domes 

» on the Qutb mosque and in the tomb of Nagirud-din at Sultan 

—  Ghari. 


IT conceive it was the coating ju5t mentioned which taught the 


Dihli Pat* hans the secret of building their demes on truer principles, 
They found that this masonry coating would stand without the 
layers of projecting stones below; and then I assume that all 
subsequent advances were mere questidns of the natural develop- 
be ment of the secret just obtained. Accordingly in the lower part of 
fis: ‘Mihrauli is now standing an old mosque rudely built, in which the 
By domes resemble in diminutiveness those of the Qutb mosque, but 
are constructed without any under-coating of stone-work. 
‘Towards the end of the slave dynasty and in that of the IKhilji 
é ‘princes, the dome is broader and higher in a considerable degree. 
= ‘It springs, however, still directly from the flat roof, without any 
os) int : veni -eylinder. The remains of Balban’s tomb and the 
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- gateway of "Al@ud-din Khilji at the Qutb may be instanced as 
_ shewing the style of this half century. 

The dome of the early Tughluq period is marked by the intro- 
duction of a low cylinder of a slightly larger déameter than that of 
the dome, from which the latter springs: the domes too are of a 
somewhat peculiar shape, as seen in the well known tomb at 
Tughlagaébad, and in that of Shailh Calahud-din between Shahpir 
and Khirkhi. In Firtz Shah’s fame, the cylinder has considerably 
increased in height, and becomes a conspicuous object in the 
dome-construction ; the curved porfon of tlte dome is still continued, 
however, down to the place where it springs from the cylinder. 

Under the Sayyid and Lodhi lines (the fifteenth century), the 
changes consist in increasing still more the length of the cylinder, 
which is now adorned with dimunitive pinnacles, and in bringing 
the dome down to the cylinder by a curve which for a greater and 
greater distance from the base tended, as time went on, towards a 
straight line as its limit. 

I may add that this lengthening of the cylinder and strength- 
ening of the lower lines of the dome, was the direct cause which 
led to the introduction of the ‘‘ false dome,’ (witness Humayin’s 


tomb, and those standing near it); the graceful forms of Shah- 


jahan’s day Being a later improvement. 

Among the other criteria may be mentioned the doorways, and 
these are often useful in distinguishing between buidings from 
Firtiz Tughluq’s time and downwards; the aperture was always 
oblong, though usually sét in an arch (I do not now speak of the 
arches in mosque walls) and ornamented at the top by side-posts 


being made to project. These doorways, which are wide and 


ample in FirGz Sha4h’s days, became subsequently more and more 
narrow, while the ornamé@ntation at the top became more finished 


and elaborated, until specimens are found to rival even the 
ae workmanship of Fathpir Sikri and the Xgrah Fort. 


7; 


Be: des the foregoing tests, buildings belonging to the Roan 
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Notes on Archeological Remains at Shah ki Dheré and the site of 
Laxila.— By J. G, Dermenitcr, Esa, 
[Received 18th April, 1870.) 
( Fide Proceedings for June and July, 1870.) 


I have the pleaswre of sending you a photograph of certain heads 
and images recently dug up near Shah ki Dhevri:. 

The images are of stove, but the heads are of common plaster, 
and are evidently those of Buddha ; ; for they closely resemble the 
figure of buddha as depicted on the cover of Beale’s new transla- 
tion of Fa Hian’s pilgrimage. = 

Shah ki Dheri is about three miles from Kal4 Seréion the Lé- 
hor and Peshfiwar road. Near it are still to be seen the remains 
of fortifications several miles in circumference, The area enclosed 
within the walls is known to the people as Kot Afial® The soil 
is rich and is covered with mounds and the debris of ancient habi- 
tations. 

Indo-Seythic and Indo-Bactrian coins are commonly turned up 
: by the plough, and on former occasions very interesting Bactro- 
Buddhist relics have been brought to light by actual digging of the © 
mounds. 

_In 1859, a plate or plates of copper covered with Bactro-Pali in- 
| scriptions were found by Nir, a ¢/ddim or servant in the masjid 
bs of Ghilé adjoining Shah ki Dheri. Nar presented this plate to the 

late Mr. A. A. Roberts, then Comntissioner and Superintendent of 
the Rawal Pindi Division. . 

Again in 1861, thé same Niir found a stone trough, a crystal 
figure, representing a duck ora turtle anda gold leaf bearing a 
bal short Bactro-Pali inscription, all of which are fully noticed and de- Ne 
* scribed in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, No. 2 of 1862. 

 *8 Probably Atelites. “ According to De Gnignos, their name was properly 
Maes ‘To-le- ‘or Tie-lle to which, from theiy inhabiting the bauks of the Oxus, the 
a 7 ec ea db, “ water’ was profixed, They are commonly confounded under 


0 denomination of Indo-Seythi with their pred®ecessors, the Sakas, and 
uChi; as is done by Gibbon when he observes that the Indo-Seythme 


*** 
¢* am 











n the confines of India from the time of A Vetus to that of 
ay D. 530” (vide note 3, page 388 of Wilson’s Ariana Anti-  .- 
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In 1863, Nur likewise discovered a bar of pure gold, worth about 
400 Rs. which, although it was not interesting in an archeological 
point of view, led to the inference that the city, which once existed 
in the neighbourhood, had not only been very farge but very weal- 
thy. 

The plate of copper discovered in 1859 was sent to Calcutta by 
Mr. Roberts, and was described by him to have been found at 
Hasan Abdal. I am not awareeof the reason why Hasan Abdal 
was selected above all other places, perhaps because, though seyer- 
al miles away from the place of discovery: it is on the Grand Trunk 
road, and is the nearest town best known to Europeans, or more 
probably becfuse Nur brought this curiosity to Mr. Roberts, while 
he was encamped at Hasan Abdal. 

I have visited the locality, and have personally inspected the 
mound where the plate of copper was found. The name of the 
place is Topi, a small tope having existed here once. It is situated 
midway between the village of Mohra Moradti, and Mohra Mal- 
liar, and is on the boundary of the lands belonging to the village 
of Gangu Jumma. It is about two miles to the north-east of the 
ruins of Kot Atial. 

Professor J. Dowson of Sandhurst College, in a letter* address- 
ed to Mr. E. Thomas, translates the inscription on the plate as 
follows :— 

‘*In the year seventy-eight (78) of the great kings Mogo on the 
“fifth (5) day of the month Panmmus, on this notable occasion the 
“satrap of Chhahara and Chifkhsa by name Liako Kusuluko de- 


“* posits a relic of the hély Sakyamuni in the Sepatike, which he had 
“established in the country called Chhema, north-east of the city 


“of Taxila in honor of | the great collective body of worshippers, 


‘and of all the Buddhas, for the honoring of his father and mo- 


_ thier, for the long life, strength and prosperity of the satrap’s son 


_ Professor Dowson to be the same as the Moa or Mauas of the cals 





Hand wife for the honoring of all his brothers and relatives oad 
for making known his‘ great liberality, fame, and success.” 
The great king Moyo is identified by General Cunningham aie 


hich are f fre nantly found i in the ie hshtest iis Ag 


= 
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Liak, the name of the satrap, is still acommon name among the 
Hindus of this part of the country. 


Ss 
Kusuluko represented probably the family name or title a Kusu- 


lu Kadphises, . 

General Cunningham believes Chharhara and Chukhsa to be 
Chuch and Huzara, There are, however, about 15 miles to the 
north-west of the spot where the inscription was found, in the 
"Dlagah of Haroh, two villages withjn a couple of miles of each other, 
still known by the name,of Chahar and @hukshaia or Shai. There 
are extensive ruins near both tlfese villages, where Indo-Bactrian 
and Indo-Scythian coins are often found. Iam of opinion there- 
fore that Liako Kusuluko was the satrap or governor of the *Lliqah 
or district of Haroh, of which Chahar and Chukshat were the chief 
towns. 

Moreover I think that the ruins near Shih ki Dheri can be 
no other than those of the celebrated city of Taxila, and, in addition 
to what has been stated above, my reasons for believing them to be 
so, are as follows :— 

I.—According to Menu,* the King is recommended to fix his 
capital in a fertile part of his dominion, but in an immediate neigh- 
bourhood, difficult of access, and incapable of supporting invading 
armies. Any one looking at the site of Kot Atial would at once 
preceive that the city must have been built in strict accordance with 
the precepts of the Dharma Shastra. 

I1.—Taxila is described by the Greek writerst to have been 
the largest city between the Indus*and the H¥daspes. The ruins 
are yery extensive, having still the appearance of a very large forti- 
fied town. ‘There are no ruins at any other spot in the Sind Sagar 
Dudb covering even half as much ground. 

I1l.—Pliny} calls Taxila a famous cit¥ lying on a low, but level 
plain, the general name of the district being Amenda. Chhema was, 


i however, the name of the country where the relics, according to the 


inscription, were deposited. No such country is now known, but 


: "2 chhema is a Sanscrit word, signifying pardon, forgiveness, absolu- 


ar = Chapter VII, of the Code. 


_—  ————s  Avrian, Chapter VILE, Book V., ct passim, 


{Book VL, Chapter 23, 
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tion. Perhaps then the locality or country was expressly set apart 
for the deposit of propitiatory offerings “to all the Buddhas” parc- 
ticularly as the whole of the surrounding country from Khurram 
Gijar on the one side and Khinpiir on the other, is dotted with 
small topes,* the majority of which have been almost entirely de- 
molished by zamindirs and others, in search of coins and relics 
which are-eagerly bought by dealers in the town of Rawal Pindi. 
TV.—General Cunningham hag translated the word utarena pra- 
che in the inscription, as Worth Jest, for ne other reason as far as 
I can see, than because the*inscfiption was stated to have been 
found at Hasan Abdal, north west of Manikyéla, which he thent 
believed was the site of Taxila; but the inscription was not found 
at Hasan Abdal at all, as has already been stated, but at a place 
f called Topi to the JVorth Fast of Kot Atial, which is now believed to 
be the spot where Taxila once existed. Professor Dowson asserts 
that the letters ‘‘of the word prache (east) are as perfect and dis- 
“tinet as any in the whole inscription and they form most unequi- 
‘vocally the word prachu.” 
¥Y.—In the itinerary of the Chinese traveller, Hwan Thsang, Tan- 
chashilo, or Taxila, is described to be on “the boundary of India 
Tr towards the north, and a dependency of Cashmere. Certain slokas 
inthe Ramayana also allude to Taxila (‘Takshilla) as a dependency 
of Cashmere, and in the latter it is stated that the name of the 
town is derived from the founders of it, viz., Takshan, the son of 
Bharata; but itis possible that the name may be derived from 


Taksh, a celebrated "Berpent-god, and si/a a stone or rock: the hill. 


overhanging the valleyeof Kot Atial having a serpentine appear- 
3 ance, as viewed by me from Khurram Gijar. Or the name of the 
town may have originated from a passage cut through the hill like 
the Margalla Pass in thé vicinity, from faksh, to cleave, and sila, 
astone. . 

a —- Alexander the Great halted at Taxila to refresh his 


ice in 1864 found the remains of 58 small topes at and 
eri 









to iekonsinad OF P.W. D., Punjab, the General 


nat in a Soren dated 23rd oti, 1864, to the address of Col. ) 
ing in ‘Shah ki Dheri were almost certains | 
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army, the brother and atibabsndors of Abisares* who was king 
of Abisara (the Abhisara of the Hindus) or the modern Hazarah, 
waited upon him with tribute, and Pliny} distinctly states that 
above Taxila, amofig the mountains, is the territory of Abisares. 
Tt is therefore apparent that Taxila must have been near Flazfrah 
to menace the safety of his kingdom, and to render it expedient for 
Abjisares to propitiate the Macedonian. It is hardly worth while 
to mention that Shah ki Dheri gs on the borders of the Hazdrah 
district. . 

VII.—In excavating a mound near Mohra M alliage, there was re- 
cently found part of an upright column of a temple, probably the 
temple of the sun which Apollonius after crossing the Tudusis 
said to have visited at Taxila. The column was of sandstone and 
clearly belonged to the Grecian style of architecture, and it has 
been astertained that General Cunningham discovered in 1864 at 
this very spot the remains of ow sifMilar pillar which was removed 
to Lahor, and is now on the grass plot in frontof the Museum. In 
describing the pillar, the General in a letter dated 23rd January, 
1864 to Colonel Maclagan, states ‘‘that the base is a specimen of 
‘what is called the Affie Jase, and as it is unornamented, I believe 
‘fit to have belonged to an Ionic column. The only difference 
** between this Taxila specimen and those of Greece, is in the upper 
‘fillet which at.Athens was made of smaller diameter than the 
“upper torus, but which in this specimen is mado of exactly the 
**same diameter as the upper torus.”’ 

ViUI.—Hwan Thsangt states to” the south-east of Tanchashilo 
at 30 li (6 miles) was a monastery built by Asoka. 

To the south-east 5 miles from Kot Atial near the village _¢ of 
Khurram Gijar almost half way up the hill, there are ruins still 


existing, probably of this very monastery. ‘These ruins are called a 
‘Nara. 


Hwan Thsang further adds that to the south-cast of the town 


i built by Keu-lang-nu, the son of Asoka. 


ae Ai Chaptors VIII. and XX. Book V., and Quintus Curt. Chapter XI. 


pring XXVIII. Book XV. 
f the aintio Society of Bengal for July 1845> . 
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To the south-east of Kot Atial naar tile village of Shahpur a 
large tope still exists. It was opened by General Ventura in 1832, 
with what result is not known. 

IX.—Fa Hian* a Chinese traveller in the béginning of the 5th 
century after Christ states that ‘at this place (Takshasila) and at 
another place to the eastward, two days’ journey from it, the people 
have raised great towers, adorned with all the precious substances.” 

The second tower to the eastygard is very probably the Great 
Tope of Manikyala which is at the present time by the shortest 
route over the Shah Aladitta hill, not less than 35 miles or two 
days’ journey from Shah ki Dheri, 

X.—Pliny} gives the distance of Taxila from the Indus to the 
Hydaspes at 120 Roman miles or 110 British miles. By the 
ancient road of the country abandoned for the present Grand Trunk 
road, the distance from Shah ki Dheri to Rawal Pindi‘was 30 
miles, avoiding the old Margulla ‘cutting which, according to the 
inscription still existing there, was completed in A. H. 1083 cor- 
responding with A. D. 1672, or about the time when the Emperor 
Aurangzeb marched to Hasan Abdal and sent his son Prince Sul- 
tan with an army against the Khattaks and other Trans-Indus 
_ tribes ; and from Rawal Pindi to Jhelam, the distance was 80 miles 
via Manikyéla, Dhamak and Rahtis. The whole distance there- 
fore exactly agrees with Pliny’s statement. 


* Beale’s Fa Hian, Chapter XI,, page 32, 
+ Book VI. Chapter 21. 
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List® of words and phrases to be noted and used as test words for the 


discovery of the radical affinittes of languages and for easy comparison, 
drawn up by Mr, Tustice Campuerst..—Translated into Kashmiri, ty 
W. J. Exsauie, Esea., M. D., Srinagar. 


Rules for the pronunciation of the vowels and consonants made 


a as the u of ‘ but,’ - 


i represents a sound whieh must be learned from the lips of 
a native of Kashmir. 
as the a in ark. 
nearly as the au of ‘ cause.’ 
as ai in aisle. 
as ou in sound, 
as y in my. 
in sounding this letter, the tongue is turned back and made 
to strike the roof of the mouth. 
G as e in pet. 
| as a in spade. 
f as fin fall. Kashmfris nearly always change the sound of 
f into that of p aspirated. 
rd as @ in goat. 
gk as g@ aspirated. Kashmiris cannot pronounce the letter 
ghain correctly. 


ORE Ree 


i masiinpin. The Final i is:pronounced very slightly. 


as ee in glee. 
kh ask aspirated; 4/ is gonerally incorrectly sounded by the ~ 
| Kashmiris. 
as n in the French mon., - 
as h in the Spanish Coruna. 
as o in not. 
as o in tone. 
2 me two Kashmiri and Gond Vacebulxelae given in the following pares 
eon drawn up according to Mr, Justice Campbell's Model Vocabulary, 
aie feature lies in this that the words are expressed in 


rf characters, which removes every doubt as to the correct 
_ Tue Eprtox. 


















» 
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, ph asp aspirated. : sy if 
c r in pronouncing this letter, the tongue must be rolled ‘DEAR . 
ae upon itself. 
t in sounding this letter correctly, the tofigue is rolled back 
and made to strike the roof of the mouth. | 
és as in cots. 
u as in pull. , - ; 
<3 ii as u in rule. = 
r Meanings of Centractions. ‘ 
; S feminine. 
a WH _sused chiefly by Hindis. 
is. A indeclinable. | | | 
tF M ~~ used chiefly by Musalmans. A. Arabic. : 
pe m masculine, fF, Persian, 
Kx n nominative. * 
| p-p- past or perfect participle. 
— pl. plural. , ba 
sos pr.p. present participle. 
8. singular. 


: 
aan & hw 
e 





Seaie cD my 





px 
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Pronouns. 
I & Boh. 
P Wy? My6n (n. s. m.) ae 
whe  Myaii(n. pl. m.) ese are 
ae TT wae  Myani (ns f.) iealg ete 
Sle Myanih (n. pl. f.) 


cr! Ais. 


We Som (n. s. m.) 
wi Seni (n. pl. m.) Used ad. 


We 


Of us or our - n= = 
we) we Sani (n. 8. f.) jectively. 


( Slwe Sanih (n. pl. f.) 
Thou 85 Tsah. 
oT Chén (n. s. m.) 
wl Chani (n. pl. m.) 
wis Chani (n. s. f.) 
cla Chaénih (n. pl. f.) 
a3 Tohi. 
dd Tuhund (n. s. m.) 
a Re 


Used ad- 
jectively. 


Of thee or thine 


Tuhandi (n. pl. m.) 
> Tuhanz (n. s. f.) 
Rprn2 Tuhanzah (n. pl. f.) 
Sii (when a person is absent and out 
of sight. 
oi.3 Tasund n. sm.) 
ed Tasagdi (n. pl. m.) Used ad- 
pi Tasanz (n. s. f.) jectively. 
Spied Tasanzah (n. pl. £.) 2 
Other forms of the above genitive are 


Used ad- 


f you or your na,” 
ifiaks 4 jectively. 





Of him or his 





~ Tim (m.) 
&3 Timah (f.) 
(ois% 503 Timan hyund (n. s. m.)) 
ois.,3 Timan hindi (n. pl. m.) Weed ad. 
| See Timan hinz (n. s. f.) je aeoky: 
so52 Timan P aeaNie (a. pl. f.) 





is 
t = - 
- 


‘ 
* 


e 
— "| 
es 


digi Tahund, &e. ’ Used ad 
oie} .Taimsund, &c. jectively. * 
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: , * Another form of the above genitive is— . 
i Ohags Tihyund, &c. 
t He »* Hi (where person spoken of is pre- 
i sent, but distant from the speaker). 
Of him or his oie Flumsund, &e. 
Hum (m.) 
Th age oa 
om, $2 Humah () 
Of them or their aa22 Wuman hyund, &c. 
He & Yile (when the person spoken of is 
present and near the speaker). 
Of him or his oie WVimsund, &ce. 
m2 Yim (m,) 
They 4s; Yimah (£) 
| . 
f Of them or their oma...) Yiman hyund, ce. 


Hii and yih are also used as 
~ and “ this” respectively. 
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demonstrative pronouns for ‘ that’ 


Nouns. 
Hand Sa) Athah. 
men Khor (M.) 
poe er Khor (H.) 
Nose wae) Nast. 
an 





v 





Mother 


Brother 


Sister 


Daughter 
Slave 


Cultivator 
Shepherd 


God 





Mol. 

Bab (M.) 
Pita (71.) 
M46) (M.) 
Dad. 
Mata (71.) 


Boe. 

Bini. 
Bagani. 
Moéhnia. 
Mard (M.) 
Porush (H.) 
Manush (H.) 
Zaninah, * 
Kolai. 
Ashaini. 
Shur. 
Nécha. 
Farzand (m.) 
Kar. i 
Ghulam (m.) 
Tsbnz (£.) 
Grost. 
Pohdl. ” 
Ahuda. 

Dai (H.) 
Shetan. 
Aftab (M,) 
Seri (H.) 


Zin. 


Teandramah, (H.) 


Taruk, 
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Water ch Poin CH.) - 
oT P. Ab (M.) 





‘> ee a a 
¥ , ' 
* ° 


e 
< 
si 
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ry : Verbs. 
| Go 85 cic 
. Eat AS 





Before 


rks La 
ity oe 
- iIyvenT 
“ ry = And . bm 
a : 
: : - * he 
F ; * ‘ iy 
at eee. 
* . + on > he 







net fs ii ve y 
Sone SEF Pe an 
5 ‘. ‘ ony ' 
oo “Bie ) kh 
A . 
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o lia of Ka salnirt aes 





*i A father 


‘To a father 





























ure : Yus. ‘~ 
wt Kus? 
AS Kyah ? 
sus Kyazih ? 
wu Tah. 
a4 Biyih. 
Ley A. Ama. 
aS fox Hargah. 
qs! Ai. 
B51 Auwah. 
ws! On. 
Lew st Addasa 
a Nah 
cep~sl P. Afsis. * 
Vs%5 W abhwila. 


Mol. 

Mali sand (n. s. m.) 
Mali sandi (n. pl. m.) eee p> i | 
Mali sanz (n. s. f.) jectively. 
Mali sanzah (n. pl. f.) 
Malis. 

Malis nishih. 

Zah Mali. 

Mali 

Malin hyund (n. s. m.)” 
Malin hindi(n. pl. m. | 
Malin hinz (n. s. f.) jectively. 
Malin hinzah(n. pl. f.) aa 
Ac Se 

Kéri hyund (n. 8. m.) 
Kéri hindi (n. pl. m. ) 

_ Kori hinz (n. s.f.) | 
Ps Kori hi inzab opt)” 


net bie a ~~ é 
sZt . 
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To a daughter » 998 Kéri. 
| From a daughter Risse KK Gri nishih. 
¢ Two daughters 859583 Zah kérih. 
: Daughters 895 _Korih. F 
g Mare 95 Koérinhyund(n.s.m.) 
‘i ei2 wyy5  Kérinhindi(n. pl.m.) 
ee ieee Re 5 22)95 Korin hinz (n.s. f.) j suite 
+! S420 55 ©Kérinhinzah(n. pl. f.) 
‘fo daughters wr»S Kprin. * 
oi From daughters &40 55 Koérin nishih. 
A good man sicom, Rut mohnt. 
a Of a good man Oiwsgie, yj) Ratis mohnivisund, ec. 
_ oa good man unre) Ratis mohnivis. | 
- From a good 
: man Bid, per _y5) RAtis moéhnivis nishih. 
Two good men pace 8) Zah rati mohnivi, 
23 Good men perms» Rati mohnivi. 
_ Of good men Sitwsieo.3) Ratin mohnivén hyund, &e. 
Yo good men Weep) Ratin mohniven. 
-* From good men Siiwsieuy) Ratin mohniven nishih. 
_ - Good women ab335, Ratsah zananah. 

A bad boy se%= Yachh nécha, ; 
| A bad girl 942 Yachh kir. 
Good ay Rut. , re 
ow Se Stthah rut, (when AAdfah (than) 


£ 
ia eppeeets sethahis dispensed 

with. ue. 
Yates rut. 
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yA bull sito Dand. , 
Bulls Sto Dand. 
A cow | g€ Gao. 
Cows " rics Gao. 
A dog w>> Hin. 
Dogs « wee Hiini. 
A bitch wW—e Hin. 
Bitches &i52 Honih. 
A he-goat ag jyl25, Zshawul. 
A female goat css Tshawaj. 
Goats d>,;l05 Zshawajih (pl. f.) 
A male deer oxy) Ris. 
j A. female deer oF, 3) Riiskat. 
: Deer &= 3) Riis kachih (pl. f.) 
I (m.) am urte Boh chhus. 
I (f.) am ote Boh chhas. 
Thou (m.) art Seasy Zeah chhuk. 
. Thou (f.) art _  @kas} Zvah chhak. 
' He is . &» Su chhu. 
We (m.) aro & =»! Ais chhih (ih = e anglice.) 
We (f.) are &= | Ais chhih (ih = e in pet anglice.) 
You (m.) are S—43 4 =~Tohi chhiwah (i = e anglice). 
You (f.) are Seea43 Tohi chhiwah (i=e in pet ang- 
¥ lice). 
“ They (m.) are & a3 Tjm chhih (ih=e anglice.) 
They (f.) are 44.5 Timah chhih (ih=e in pet ang- 
lice.) ) 
I (m.) was cng TY Boh ésus. 
I (f.) was owt’ Boh dsas. 
| Thou (m.) wast eSegi8h Tsah Oosuk. 
9 Thou (f,) wast Slofs} TZsah asak, 
: He was cesic~w Su ds. 
We (m.) were wt»! Ais dis. 
Bi. We Cf.) were S&T»! Ais dsah. 
aa a OU (m.) were SsewT9S = Tohi ésiweh. 
_- You (£.) were 89~74% Toshi dsawah. 
hey (m.) were ute Tim dis, 


~ 
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They (f.) were 
; Be 
i Te be 


Being 


| 
Having been. | 
I (m. & f.) may be 


3g I (m. & f.) shall be | 
In. & f.) should be 


Boat ! 


| To beat 
Beating 



















~ 


_- Having beaten 








L 
I (m.) beat 
I (f) beat 
‘Thou (m.) beatest 





"4 ‘Thou (f.) beatest 


OLIAhe H 
wh Yao. 
whYSe >! 


eee" 






AV 





Asin (present participle, inde- 
clinable.5 

Asit (conjunctive participle, in- 
declinable.) 





VU — (n. S. m.) p erfect par- 
Asmati (n. pl. m.) ticiple. 


Asmafs (n. s, f.) 
Asmafsah (n. pl. f.) 





Boh d4sah. 


Lae (s. m. f.) 


Layii (pl. mii. f.) 
Layun. . 
Léyaén (present participle, imde- 


* 


clinable.) * 
Loemut (n. s. m.) Past or 
Liemati (n. pl. m.) Peinles mand 
Laomafs (n. 8. f.) adjectively. | 
Léyimafsah n. pl f. 4 
Layit (conjunctive participle, in- 

declinable. ) | 

Boh chhus laydn. A 
Boh chhas layan. 
Tsah chhuk l4yan. 
Teah chhak layén. 
Su chhu léyan. 


Ais chhih l4yén (ih = ean 








< 1870.) 


y  - You (f.) beat WLI sya 
> ° 

They (m.) beat WUY4ea 

They (f.) beat * wl V4, 245) 


I(m.) am beating wh, 
I(f.) am beating whlY +24 
I (an.) was beating wLY, 14 



















- 
) I (f.) was beating LIF nT 
I (m. f.) had beaten pasted y! 
I (m. f£.) may beat “yu 
I(m.f.) shall beat ~ aye 
: I (m. f.) should beat a Yas 
I (m. f.) am beaten eTavy 
| I (m. ?@.) was 

beaten pT Tay 
IT (m. f.) shall be beaten prayy 
» Im.) go lS tee 
~ If.) go was eH 
Thou (m.) goest wes fely> 35 
: wasp sye 5 
la S&e 
cn 
) wi ee 

“Thou tt ) antoss 

He went 


S 7 
bree 





Sex! 
Sore, Caney 


e List af Kashmtré wank 






Téhi chhiwah l4y4n (i=e in pet 
anglice.) 

Tim chhih Mydn (ih=e anglice.) 

Timah chhih l4yan (ihe in pet 
anglice,) 

Boh chhus léyan. 

Boh chhas layan. 

LBgh osus layan. 


, Boh asas layan. 


Loemut 6sum. 
Boh layih. 
Boh léyih. 
Boh layih. 
Léyinah fm. 


Léyinah A4mut 6sum. 
Layinah yiyam. 

Boh chhus gatsh4n. © 
Boh chhas gafshan. 
Tvah chhuk gatshan. 
7eah chhak gafshan. 4 
Su chhu gafshan, 
Boh gos 

Boh gayas. « 
Teah gok. 

Tsah gayak. 

Su gau. ° >» 
Gatsh (s. m. and f.) 
Gatshyg (pL m. and f.) 


Gatshén (present participle inde- 









clinable). A 
Gémut (n. 6. m.) = . 
GAmati (n. pl. m.) ast, or. 5) 
Gamete (et) eee 


Gimasah tn, pith) ee ae 














* . : 
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mee? — &3455be52 Chén néio kyah eae 
art. ‘ | Pe i ea { Not idio- 
: What is your 42 55055¢5 Tuhund ndo kyah | matic. 
name ? 4 : eo chhu ? | 
7 er shoes S85) Thih kyah® chhui \ 
we aia nao ? | Idiomatic. + § 
- gbhts¢a42583) Tohi yah chhu- 
ee es te wah nav. . \ 
How old is this x os 
. horse ? Ke yds 955,5 “2 Yih Yur ka¢sah wohur chhu 5 Tie 







How far is it from 


g99he 595 


ow many sons 
are there in your 
father’s house ? 





“2st 
55 rte» odg) 
sa 
“have walked a 433)9042_>-%}} 
| “long way to-day. 
“ 9 Se ee ee - 
tee The son of my un-| - 
ele i 1s married to Aas ly dsb 
~ — her sister, wipe 





here to Kashmir ? -x«Lyatsaiyay Vitih ptthah Kashiri tamat 


kétah chhu dir ? 
Chinis mali sandi gari ) a 
kate néchivi chhih ? 












: : Not 
Tuhandis mah sand \j qi o- 
eae kafé nechivi matic, 
thih ?- : 
Chinis malis kats 


néchivi chhih? | 
Tuhandis miélis kats 
néchivi chhih? - 


Az pokus boh dérih péthah. 
My ini pitar sandi néchivi chu 


tahanzi bini set nethar 
kurmut. 







Myani pitar bayi chhu tahonsi & 
bini set nethar kurmut. pee. 


or | 
Myani mamasandi née ivi eo 


Sa 


CCpedes vilah, 





BG ee ht =) — _—— a 
« ) 2 re 
* | 
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wiird—2,3745 Tahonzi thari pet thau zin 
. = (not idiomatic), . 
Put the saddle oy 
upon his back. 3.64: ae 
, t he ae etree Idiomatic. 
. Creer) Ain ladus, ‘ 


= Cee digs ae ain Scthah keamehih la- 
yim tahandis né- 








I have beaten his chivis, 
: ; or 
“ bee a anes rb siciioteet fiw Séthah kamechih di- 
3 tim tahandis né- 
| chivis. 
He is grazing cat- Hd, pl S BS (op wl asda Su chhu gupan ra- 
tle on the top of chhin koh-kalas 
; the hill. pet. 
7 He is sitting on a oy, S Stadio 2 Hut kulas tal chhu 
horse under that guris khasit. : 
tree. ‘ 
‘ Hisbrotheristaller o34ipSop5242 e994) Tahund boe chhu- 
oe than his (not his tahanzi bini kh6- 
own) sister, tah théd. ; | 
The price of that is 423) 015 Kaecset Humyuk mdél chhu 
“two rupees and dayih répayih. 
a half. 
My father lives in wl. 2 bp Jaede'seu—0 Mydn mél chhu hut 
that small house. “larihani manz basan. 

. Give this rupee to ore® Soon = Yih ropai dih humis. | 
es = him. one? 522052“ Yihropai diya humis, = 
so Tako those rupees ret 42 42 Humah ropayih hih humis. ra 

from him. ie 


Sy petScuyey} Zabar chob dih humis biyih 
razau set gpandun. 

Zabar liyit razan set gan- 
dun (more idiomatic). 


- Beat] him well and eC ae 
bind him with¢ ©% <2» | 
ropes, wodS cane gh ol 25 







eTLUSs,0813,2,5 Krerih andrah khar 4b. 


SyAUgde Mil bonth pal. 
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Whose boy comes tp 4isdissj4ayatoiss Kohund néchi chhu (ih 
behind you ? patah patah yiwén ? 

From whom did wie Ao) Ss Tu ew nishih hétut ? 
you buy that ? 
From a shop-keepor 423, .Sisily 51, -S<l Gamakis aia winawilis 
of the village e. nishih, 
° 
eS ee ee os 


Gondt Words and ja Rev. James Dawson, Missionary to the 
Gonds, Chindwara, Central Provinces. 


[Received 7th Jane, 1570. } 


Numerals. 

One sundi i w=) 
. Two rand rz 

Three mind as 

Four néilang area * 
_* Five ~ saiying aan 

Six séring eren 

Seyen yerting a oe x2 

Eight .armur — wae ¥ 
_ Nine unmfik Sara 

- Ten pad > 


. — 
a I * 
‘.. <— i 
’ Fin nA -4 : 7 
‘ — , , 
— d : ’ : 
> @ “ et 
oot - 


. } 
i 
hy : *_ 
a La > 
< \ . 
~ rel} & 
’ « i ) 
.. ‘4 
; = ; 


* 
leks AY 
f hy 
, 
: 
aa 
—-, 
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‘ The Gonitive 4 ‘tony totem hse ane ‘datermined by the Gonder 












and Number of the noun following, ¢. J. i— 





















Nawor tammur arare rec my brother. 
* ~ 
Nawork tammeark ayaa ae my brothers. 
i Nawé selér ara Sere my sister. - 
Nawinug selark araja Sara my sisters. 
This rule is applicable to the Genitive case of all nouns and = 
pronouns. e 
™ / Plarad. 
Nom, we ammot . Barz ” 
Gen. of us, our miwor, miworlk Aare Aare 5 
miwaé, mawinge Hrar araia - | 
| Ace. us mak, méikun are ala 
Year Qnd Personal Pronoun, Sing. 
4, 4 
Nom. thou imm4 — aI 
.s Gen. of thee, thine, niwor, niwork, wlarc, Ware x 
niwé, niwéing ala, wisia 
: thee nik, nikun ala, wige : 
FE, Pleral, . | 
- - Nom. you immat we ae 
of you, your, miwor, niwork ” @are #are | he 
_ mIniwd, niwing alt aia . 
you *” mik, mikun ay Hine ~ 












3rd Personal Pronoun , Seng. Mase. 


he , or 
ofhim, his onhor, onhork 
ls onha, onhing . 
hi @ on 
| Plural Mase. 
ork 


So ae a, theix orknor, orknork 


orkna, orkndug 
oun 









- i 


lh 

. 2: ~~ *« 
Stet Grewia 4 
ara 












Seon Sri 
we 
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a ! Third Personal Pronoun, Sing. Fem. : 
hae, Nom. she ad Sz 
i --Gen. ofher, hers  tannor, tinna “™ aTgI< ATA, or 
— addenor, addeni Searc, SE ar 
Acc. her tan are 
Plural Fem, 
| they ai > ar 4 
theirs aveknor, gvektork Waaak, amar 
eaveknd, avekning Saarat, Saartia 
them avekun saga 
Hand kai a 
Foot - kal aia 
: : Nose massor AeeIT 
* » Kye kan Ce 
‘ ee Mouth tudi =e 
a Ear kavi™ aat 
t Tooth pal wa 3 
5 Hair chuting qfea : 
7 Tongue wanjer aac 
~ * pir qk 
_ murehul aaa 
sono. HH, ara * 
r chindi TH art 
* dhaad qs Tae: 
dhéi ut ae an 
selar - ee 





FES 











18704] a a Ta Condi Words a and Phrases. 
7 Slave barskélyal . aa ee 
Cultivator not known a's Sale 
Shepherd » gadri rect 
God 7 Ishwar T3at 
Devil daitdr 2at 
Sun suriyal arcare 
.- Moon chandarmal 5 
. Star suku e 
Ha Fire 4 kis . 
tS Water ; yer 
i ~~. .- House ron 
ob Horse koda 
Cow mira 
Dog nai 
Ta Cat bilal 
bs = Oock rogoti 
; Duck not known 
Ass gadhal 
Camel utim 
6 = pid * pitte | 
4 Go han 
Eat tin 
Sit udha 
Come mA wara 
Beat jim = 
‘Stand nita : 
Die s4si han aIel wa 
Give sim ala 
‘Run, vita far 








immat hant, 





parro 
karrum 





e are in the singular, as, Go thou, imma han, a1 | 
cme ew. The plural imperative is 
iB fe: the singular by adaling t. =. 






























ca 
& 
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Yes inge - va se 
t - Down khalwa Iza 
~ Far lakh aa 
be What bing "aia 
. But unde ww 
No halle Wa 
Before munne aa. 
Behind pije fost 
Why bari , \ are 
ef If unde ws 
a Alas hai hai wre ere Ii. 
Declension of Nouns, Sing. 
P; Nom. a father dhai . ats 
é Gen. ofafather,m. dhatnor-nork MPH 
. of a father, f. dhadn4é-ning wT Seat- aia 
: Dat. toa father dhatin ws : 
a Abl. from a father dhatinsin 
. Plural. 
Nom. fathers dhatrk 


é Gen. of fathers, m. dhadrknor-nork 
_ —— of fathers, f. dhaéirkna-ning 
a Dat. to fathers _ dhairkun 
’ from fathers dhatrksin 


There is no dual. 














ay) Sing. 
Sore A Tanehtor midr 
ve, Of a daughter, m. midnor-nork 
“ ty of a daughter, f. miin4é-ning a 





_ To a pane bte midn 


miansin 





Plurg@d. 
miark 


midrknor-nork 









A good man 

Of a good man, m, 
Of a good man, f. 
To a good man 
From a good man 


Glonde Wdedé and’ Phrasia- 


Sing. with adjective. 


chokho méuwal 
chokho manwanor 
chokho méinwén& 
chokho ménwan 
chokho manwansin 


Sel ara 
Sra Harare 
Slat Ararat 
Sal areas 
rar arareaaia 


“The Plural of Genitive as above. 


Good men 

Of good men, m. 
Of good men, f. 
To good men 
From good men 


chokho manwalk 


chokho mémwa4lknor 


chokho mianwalkna 


chokho mianwalkun 
chokho ménwalksin 


id 
Plurad Noun with Adjective. 


Sal ASH 

Sral HeTenare 

Slat APSaIat " 
lal HPaagat 

Sal HrSarensla 


The Plural of Genitive as formerly. 


A good woman 
Good women 
A bad boy 

A bad girl 
Good 

Better 

Best 

High 

Higher 


- Highest 


A horse 

A mare 

Horses e 
Mares 

A bull 


A cow 





chokho ar 

chokho ask 

burtor pedgil 
burtai pedgi 
chokho 

tan sin chokho 
sabrot sin chokho 
dhongal 

tan sin dhongél 


sabrot sim dhongal ) 


koda 
koda 
kodang 
koding 
kurra 
mura 
kurréng 
murang 


nal 
naik 
nai 


arar are 

Sarat ara 

ware VSsala 

qa ven 

ale 

ara Hla ara 
wala ola area 
eiara 

ara Hl gira 
ana aia cinta 





a *.< 
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Bitches 

A he goat : 
Goats 

A female goat 
Female goats 
A deer 

Deer 

A female déer 
IT am 

Thou art 

He is 


« We are 


You are 

They are 

I was 

Thou wast 

He was 

We were 

You were 

They were 

Be 

To be 

Being 

Having been 

I may be 

I shall be 

I should be 

Beat 

To beat 
Beating 
Having beaten 
I beat 

Thou beatest 

He beats 

We beat 

You beat 
= 









naik 

bakral 
bakralk 

yeti 

yeting 

mao 

maok 

mao «6 

anna andéy 
imma andin 
or andur ° 
ammot 4ndom 
immat andit 
ork 4ndurk 
anna mathona 
imma mathoni 
or mathor 
ammot mathoram 
immdéat mathorit 
ork mathork 

iim 

aiana 

4teke, or 

afsode 

fisikun, 

aidkaé 


7 . “ 
fiaks 


aiata (?) 

jgm 

jiina 

jiteke 

jisikun 

anna jidtona 
imma jiitoni 
or jiator 

ammot jiatoram 
immat jidtorit 


Gondi Words and Phrasest 





~~ 
. 
7 
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5 They beat ork jidtork ara Stara 
lam beating anna jiitoné war ST ararar 
I was beating anna jindan Sar al=ret — 
I had beaten * annf jisi mathonaé aa aiifs aurat ~ 
I may beat anna jiaka Sal Sarat 
T shall beat annd jyidlca Sal nara 


“I should beat 
I am beaten 
I was beaten 


I shall be beaten 





anna jidtond (?) 
anna mar tinddatona 
ana mar titan 
anndéa mar tindaka 


ar silage (?) 
wal arcfa=rarar 
Bart arctaara o 
Sal Hicra=rat 


I go ann& handaétonaé Sal = lara 
Thou goest imma handatoni <I SVetra©rat 
He goes or hand&tor St Sale 
I went anna hatan wal Sart - 
Thou wentest imma hatin ra wala 
He went or hatur aIct Sqt 
Go han =a 
Going hateke, and Taam and 

: hanjode eras 
Gone hanjilcun <fergieg 


What is your name ? 
Miwa parol bang 4ndu ? ' 
wat weia Fi Br? 


How old is this horse ? e 

Td kod’ bachéle warsén na andu ? . 

<= Arer aaqre aaa ar we? 

‘How far is it from here to Kashmir ? 

Tgatal Kashmirtun bachéle lakh 4ndu ?~ 
Te ret aIiGt WIS Ba ws? 

How many sons are there in your father’s house ? 

Miwor dhati na& rot te bachéle mark 4ndurk ? 

Mare ars ar tra a Aare HH B=? 

I have walked a Se way to-day. 
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The son of my uncle is married to her sister. 
Nawor kaék4& nor marri ténndé selina marming kitur. 
*. STATE BAT ATC HEE aT aT Ger ar wysita MTA. 
__In the house is the saddlo of the white horses 
a Pépdri kodé ta khogir rot te déndu. ~~ ° 
te Wrest! Hier ar awit ta a ar. 
Putathe saddle upon his back, 
Tan na murchut parro khogireira. 
* ata aT aaa Get BN Sc. \ 
I have beaten his son with many ‘stripes. 
Anna onhor marrin walle koréne jftan. 
Sal Sieeie atha aa arsia Sara. 
He is grazing cattle on the top of the hill, 





; -Or matta ta chendit perro mirane kondéine mehtator, 

ie It HET wT Sha Ger asi areal Weare. 

i" He is sitting on a horse under that tree 
Or ad marrét khélwa kodat parro aditoes “i 
Sit Se Acia Gea Aleta Go vrearc. - 


Mis brother is taller than his sister. 

Onhor tammur onha selén sin dhongél andur. 

WeSC AAC See Sara Slo Sina Bee. 

The price of that is two rupees and a half. » . 

Tan na mola arhéi rupiing dndu. ‘ 

Aa AT Aa Were Wein wire. 

My father lives in that small house. ’ 

Nawor dhai ad chudor rot te mandator, 

WATT MTH WE YF_IC Ura @ werare. 7 

Give this rupee to him. | . 

ye Id rupia on sim. - om 

ss FS ANT Brae StH. 

“ie Take those rupees from him. . 

a Au rupidng on sin yena. kee $4, 
it twit Sitar tat Barr. es Se  - 

+ him well and bind him with ropes. : Pe es 

C Yn walle ® korsng jisikun nune to dohat. 
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/) Draw water from the well. 
- Kin ta yor mat. 
Hal at Yc Ware. 
’ Walk before me.” 


> Na munne takat. 
a Wa arate. 
Whose boy comes behind me ? ‘ : 
Miwa pija bonhor chauwa waiister ? 
Har fas Bsere Bal ara. | : 


From whom did you buy that ? 
Immat tan bon sin mola te yetit. 
SHS ae 41a Sha Fra a Bata. 
From a shopkeeper of the village. 
Natenor undi baniyan sin. 


ale Ae SS aferara Sie. 





ee ae 








Notes on Sanskrit Inscriptions from Mathurd.—By Bdbu Ra ‘senpra- 
LALA Mirra. 


[Read 2nd Scptember, 1868.] 


- In the Proceedings for May, 1862, mention is made of some seulp- 
tures and inscriptions which the Piectanent Governor of the N. W. 
| Provinces had placed at the disposal of the Society, These had been 
found by Mr. Best, Collector of Mathur4, while engaged in clearing 
away, in 1860, a large earthen mound for the site of a new court- 
house at the entrance of that station by the*main road leading from 
it to Agra. > 
At one time there stood on this mound ‘‘a masjid of some anti- 
quity which had been blown down for military reasons during 
utiny, ” and under it there existed the remains of what was 
a! : once a Buddhist monastery. No attempt was made to ascertain the 
_ extent of the building or to trace its ground-plan, but from the 
i sizeof the mound, and the quantity of stones and building materials 
found, it was evident that the monastery must have been a large ohe, 
and included at least two temples dedicated at different times. 





= 
‘* 







= * nha articles found, were a number of sculptures in the coarse — 
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red sandstone, so common in Delhi and Agra, and including a lot ; 
of statues, cornices, bas-reliefs and pillars. ‘These were,”’ accord- 
ing to Mr. Best, “all more or less mutilated, and appeared to be of 
varying antiquity.”’ ‘‘ It was probable,” he therefore thought, ‘ that 
the building had passed through several stages of decay, repairand « 
additions, before its final destruction.’’ Although most of the seulp- 
tures are of very inferior workmanship, ‘‘ they are,’’ says General 
Cunningham, ‘ very interesting gn account of their variety, as they 
compxise statues of all sizes, bas-reliefs, pMlars, Buddhist railings, 
yotive stupas, stone umbrellas, and many other objects peculiar 
to Buddhism, of a date as early as the first century of the Christian 
era. Amongst the broken statues, there is the left hand of a colos- 

_ sal figure of Buddha, the teacher, which measures one foot across 

_ the palm. The statue itself, therefore, could not have been less than 

from 20 to 24 feet in height. Stone statues of this great size are so 

difficult to move, that they can be very rarely made. It is 

true that some of the Jain statues of Gwalior are larger, such as 
the standing colossus in the Urwéhi of the fort, which is 57 feet 
Ae high, with a foot 9 feet in length, and the great-seated figure on the 
east side of the fort, which is 29 feet, with a hand 7 feet in length. 
Fs But these figures are hewn out of the solid rock to which they are 
still attached by the back.”** ‘I look therefore with great interest + 
| to the discovery of other portions of the Mathuré colossus, especially 
eto that of the pedestal, on which we may expect to find the ‘ 
rr name of the donor of this costly and difficult work.”* Some of 
them are interesting also, from the circumstance of their bearing 
inscriptions in the ancient Gupta character with dates m figures: of 
a new type. #One of the sculptures is thus described by General 
Cunningham. 

“The most remarkable piece of sculpture is that of a female of | 
= rather more than half life size. The figure is naked, save a girdle a 
of beads round the waist, the same as is seen in the Bhilsa sculp- 
tures and Ajanta paintings. Tho attitude and the positions of the — 
aa hands are similar to those of the famous statue of Venus of the 
¢ me pitol. “But in the Mathura statue, the left hand is: oe 
7+ : across the r right breast, while the right hand holds up a small u 01 t tion, 


+ i 


er = sell fe ey © -Aruieotigionl Report foe 1008-6; 9 a oe 
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f of drapery. The head is slightly inclined towards the right should- 
er, and the hair is dressed in a new and peculiar manner, with ~ 
long curls on each side of the face, which fall from a large circular 
ornament on the top of the head, The back of the figure is 
supported by a thick cluster of lotus stalks covered with buds and 
flowers, which are very gracefully arranged and boldly executed. 
The plump face with its broad smile is the least satisfactory part 
of this work. Altogether this statue is one of the best specimens 
of unaided Indian art’ that I have met with. I presume that it 
represents a dancing girl.’’* 

Mr. E. C. Bayley who was, at the time of the discovery, Judge. 
of Mathura, had the inscriptions removed to his bungalow, and facsi- 
miles prepared of some ofthem. These were early placed at my dis- 
posal. Major General Cunningham who saw the inscriptions soon 
after, also prepared reduced transcripts of a number of them, and 
placed them in my hands. I had been assured by Mr. Bayley that 
* he had taken immense pains in transcribing the inscriptions with 

his own hands, after testing each letter by holding the unwieldy 
stones in different lights, and I well knew the care and attention 
which General Cunningham devoted to such work; I was prepared 
therefore to find that the two sets of facsimiles would prove to be 
exactly alike. But on examination, I found them to differ in 
some material points, and I was obliged to lay them by, until I 
. got an opportunity of comparing them with the originals, which I 


Ea 
‘i expected would soon be sent to the Society’s museum. These were 
received in 1865, and on comparing them with my facsimiles, I 
* Thid, p. 5. . 
+ These include— : 
7 Ist. The feet of a large image supported by, male and female figures atthe 
sides and smaller figures between the foot (No. 830 A.) 
2nd, Figures representing portion of a procession in honor, apparently, of 
Buddlia (No. 830 B.) " | 
% 3rd. Tho fect of a small image, apparently, of Buddha, bearing an inscription 


§30 C. 
‘ Ath, Nig stone ladder which, apparently, had been used as a drain-pipe, bear- 
ing part of a very interesting inscription (S76 A.) 
ea Twelve bases of round pillars bearing inscriptions, 
th. A fragment of red sandstone about 3 feet high with Buddhist figures in 
_ felief on two sides, One of these sets of figures represonts the birth of 
ss Buddha, No. 880 A. 
— th. A yery perfect figure of Buddha, about 6 feet in height, the head 
be , | encircled by an ornamental halo (887 A.) 


5+ ee 


* 
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found that out of 10 facsimiles of Mr. Bayloy, the Society had A 
ag received the originals of only 8, and ont of 18 transcripts of 


General Cunningham, only 11 were forthcoming, the rest being 
missing, most probably ‘converted into ballast for ‘the repair of 
roads by some Benthamite overseer in the Public Works Depart- 
ment; for in reply to my enquiry on the subject, Mx. Bayley wrote 
to me, ‘I fear some of Cunningham's are hopelessly gone, as I 
Ne could not find them, and a good eleal of mone: -breaking had gone 
my “on in the meanwhile.”’ 

Among the missing stones was a most important dated one, 
which in the two sets of facsimiles appeared to differ in their details. 
. | There were, however, among the stones sent to the Society, two 

originals which were not included in either set of the facsimiles. 

The inscriptions were all more or less defaced, worn out angl 
smudgy, and it was by filling up the interstices of the letters with 
powdered black-lead, that I could read some of them. Others it 
was impossible to decypher, and the facsimiles now presentedtothe 

- readers of the Journal (plates ITV, V, VI and VIL.) are, to a great 
extent, imperfect. They are taken from General Cunningham’s tran- 
scripts, with such corrections and emendations as a careful ex- 
amination of the original and comparison with Mr. Buayley’s 
transcripts would warrant, leaving all doubtful letters as ey 
were read By the General. 

; Fourteen of the inscriptions are inscribed on bases of pillars, 
_ three oceur on the pedestals of statues, one on a stone ladder, one on i 
an oblong slab, and one on a tips or chaitya, é. ¢., model of a funer- 
al monument, Accordifig to General Cunningham “altogether 
the bases of 30 pillars were discovered, of which 15 were inscribed — = 
with the names of the donors who presented the columns to » the” 
monastery.” But, he says, ‘‘as one of these gifts consis sted of 6 oe 
ernst a secoll of 25 pillars, and a thitd of 96 pillars, thake aaa 
40 columns to be discovered, which will bring up the t 
number to 70.”* The inscriptions from which these mpeg AP 
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“a eat aig similar to the above, but with the halo broken, ‘about ‘Sk fect a 2: 
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A Bui dist nal female gure about 4 fet igh, it aaa foe sie 
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|: collected are, however, not before mo, or if they be mentioned in 
; any portion of the inscriptions communicated to me by the General, 
they are not legible to me. : 
| Lhe plinths ef the pillats are squares, of 234 to 24 inches 
| each side, having on each corner the figure of a lion, half pro- 
jecting from. the base moulding. Little can be said of the exe- . 
cution. of these figures, but their style is characteristic. From 
above Their body rise the shafts, whjch are not, as is usual among 
purely Indian columns, folygonal and cylindrical at intervals, 
but cylindrical throughout, as is the case in some of the columns 
in. the temple of Marfand and other structures in Kashmir. The 
diameter of the shafts may be roughly given at 18 inches. Ordinarily 
the length of Indian pillars varies from 7 to 9 diameters, and 


_. 


taking 8 at an average, the height of the veranda to which the 
pillars were attached, may be assumed at 16 feet. The templea® 


| themselves must have been considerably higher to make room 
* for statues, one of which was 24 feet in height. , 
The inscriptions on the pillars are in several instances repeated, 


first inscribed on the torus and then on the plinth. But in more 
than one instance, the two inscriptions appear to be different. 

The statues call for no remark. They are of the usual Sarnéth 
type, two being standing figures with one hand lifted as in lec- 
turing, and the other holding the hem of a Light drapery thrown 
over the person; the third is a seated figure: the head im all the 
_ three instances is encireled by a halo. 

The stone ladder is peculiar, Mr. Budley describes it to have “ ori- 

“4 ginally formed part of a sculptured drain pipe, which was subse- 

| quently made to do duty as part of a stone ladder, and the ruthless 

~ hans which fitted it for the latter purpose, had untortunately hacked 

2 Payhg 8 a great portion of a very iter esting inscription which it 

originally bore.” Possibly it was originally a drain pipe ; if so, it 

) could not have then borne any inscription, for the inscription ap- 
Berens to have been incised after its conversion into a ladder, be- 

at, ming at the bottom of the left hand bar and carried from above 
downwards on the right hand side, the feet of the letters on the 

| si e sides being reversed, Had the inseription been cut be- | | 

the making of the steps, the writing would have all ran.in the *. 
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: same direction. The ladder as we now possess it, (Plate VI. Fig. ty 
J XIV) is only a fragment, the upper half being lost. This cireum- 
stanee, andthe injuries which the letters have received from time 
and ill-usage, render the complete “eciphkerment of the record 
quite out of the question. From the few words that I have been 
able to read, I take the steps to have been presented by a mendi- 
cant, named Buddha-dasa, for the use of the pious, or, to quote his 
x own words, “ for the good of all mankind” (sarvasatta hitéye). 
_ fhe inscriptions on the pillars are Mikewise records of gifts 
to the mondstery, and in language, style and grammar differ not 
in the least from similar records in Sanchi and other Buddhist 
- sanctuaries. The shortest inscriptions of this class simply say “ the 
gift of so and so ;”’ others add the purpose for which the gift is made, | 
: being the good of one’s ownself, or that of his parents, or of mankind 
: 





at large; and the more elaborate include the date of the gift, 
the name of the monastery, and perhaps the name of the reigning 
Las sovereign. The nature of the gift is sometimes mentioned, but 
: not often; and the question may be raised as to whether'in the | 
case of inscriptions, recording gifts (/ddna/ without specifying their | 

nature, they are to be taken as mere records of gifts, or of the gift 

of the objects on which they occur? General Cunningham is in favour 

_ of the latter alternative, and is of opinion that the things on which 
-donative inscriptions occur, are themselves the objects” of _these 

inscriptions. There is generally, however, no pronoun of any kind 
in such inscriptions to fix such a meaning, and it often happens; that 

_. asingle bar of a railing, records two or three or more gifts+of 
LAs different dates, eachein the usual form of gifts of so and so- 
‘ | —amukasya dénam. Of the two inscriptions given on plate V. (No. 
ens v,) that on the torus records the gift of some Dasa, the “son . 
bes of Vasumihira, while the one on the plinth, gives the name 
of Vis‘vasika Vikramahara, son of Sinha, They cannot possibly = 
be intended to record the gift of the pillar, but of some gift 
in money or other article to the shrine. Had the object been on 
the joint gift of two or more persons, their names would have 
sen given, not in separate inscriptions, but in one record, | as } 
nee case in many inscriptions which have come under notice. 
im disposed to think, therefore, that the dina inseriptions were S 
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t designed partly by wily covetous priests who, for a consideration, 
dispensed sanctity to ordinary mortal names by recording them on 
sacred .edifices, and partly by a desire to buy celebrity or immor- 
tality at a cheap cost by having one’s name recorded on buildings 

. frequented by millions, and which were supposed to last to all but 

eternity ; a counterpart of that feeling which makes the modern | 

tourists scribble their names under the dome of St. Peter. The late 

Major Markham Kittoe availed hjmself of this idea, and recorded 

the name of each subscriSer to the Benares College Building Fund 

over or around a separate arch or doorway of the College Building 
as the donomof that particular object, and not as a contributor to 
the general fund, 

In the case of the inscriptions on statues (Nos. xu. x1. Xv. 
the language is throughout different, and they leave no doubt i in 
the mind as to the object of their writers. 

One of the pillar inscriptions describes the edificé in which it was 
found as the monastery (vihdra) of Huvishka, whose titles were “ the 
ereat king, the king of kings, the son of God,’’ following closely 
the numismatie Greek legend Fusileus Basileun theodatoy. Major 


BVA crwe- * 


ee > 


~ General Cunningham first identified this prince with the Hushka of 

the Réjatarangini and the Ooerki of our Indo-Scythian coins.. He 
. reigned in Kashmir in the middle of the first century before Christ, 
> 


and fronfthe circumstance of a monastery dedicated by him existing 
| in Mathuré, we may fairly infer that his dominion extended, at least, 
, as far down as that ancient city. 

: A second inscription (Plate XI.*No. xv.) gives the name of 
‘y » another prince with the same ultra regal titles of Mahirijd, réjitirdjé, 
¥, and devaputra, but owing to a lacuna in the stone, it cannot be fally 
| read. ‘The first two syllables are unmistakeably Vasu, after which 
there is space in the facsimiles for three létters which Mr. Bayley 
thinks were cither mitrasya or devasya, making the whole name 
_ either Fasumitra or Vasudeva. As the mark of the long vowel is 
distinct and Vasumitra isnot strictly correct, I take the name to be 
Vasudeva. That this prince was a successor of Huvishka, must 
a 2 sells as a matter of course, if our inference about the date of this 
| PY _ inseription be correct: if it be doubted still, judging from the 

character, of his inscription, his time was’ not much removed ffom 
* that of the S ‘aka king. 
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Some of the inscriptions, as already stated, are dated, and the 
figures of these dates are by far the most interesting, and at the 
same time the most puzzling elements in their composition. Ge- 
neral Cunningham, some time ago, commented on them at great 
length in this Journal,* but without coming to a satisfactory con- 


_clusion. Nor can I congratulate myself upon having raised the ques- 


tion mach above the region of mere conjecture, though the conclu- 
sions I have come to, appear to be much more probable and consistent. 
After the decypherment of the dated ins@riptions of Nasik by the 
learned Dr, Bhau Daji,} the values of most of the figures must now be 
accepted as settled ; but they cannot be read in the ordifiary decimal 
style, without producing very doubtful results, I propose, therefore, 
to read them from the right in arithmetical series as numerical 
notations without reference to their local values. This may, at 
first sight, appear objectionable in a writing which proceeds from 
left to right, but seeing that the Arabs and the Persians read their 
ficures, borrowed from the Hindus, from left to mght, though their 
writing proceeds from an opposite direction, it may be presumed 
that the ancient Buddhists, who evidently took their figures from 
the Aryan type, did not alter the original style of the figures 
and wrote them from rightto left. TLence it is that even in modern 


chronograms, a rule is observed which says “figures, proceed 


to the left.” =e aravafa! Raghunandana, the autho® of the 
28 TZativas, in his treatise on astrology, Jyotis TZattva, three 
hundref years ago, quoted a s’loka to the effect that “in writing 
many figures of one denomination the progress should be to the left.”’ - 
SHA aTA Tage apa afa:; and to this day all chronograms 
in Sanskrit are read in that way. Brown, in his Essay on Sanskrit 
Prosody, notices the practice, though he does not quote any autho- 
rity. Following this rule, the four figures of No. 1, (plate IV.) 
may be read as 40 4-10 -+ 5-++ 4 = 59. Reading from left to right 
the result would be 4 +- 5 -+- 10 -+- 40, which would be absurd as 
progressing from small to large figures, If the third and the fourth 
letters be taken for 9 and 6, and the whole be read decimally accord- 
ing to their relative position, the date would be 4596, which would 


* Ante Vol. XXX, p. 
"* Journal, Bombay Lranch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VIII. p, 228. 
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correspond with no known or probable era, The value of the first | 
figure is unquestionable; the second ia somewhat like a 7, and the « 
counterparts ofthe third and fourth are so exactly reproduced im the pi 


Nasik records, that they cannot be gainsaid. Reading from right 
to left, I am unwilling to read the third letter as a 7, for it is not 
at all likely that eleven would be indicated by 7 +- 4 when a figure 
for 10 wasin use. The only material objection to “this reading 
would be, the figure for day, whick looks very much like the Last 
figure of the year read from the left. .But the difficulty is not im- 
superable. Something very similar to it occurs in the Nasik caves 
for a6, but*the two are not exactly alike. I am disposed, however, 
to take it to be the same figure which oecurs in the year, ¢. ¢., 40. 
Such a figure for the day of the month would, no doubt, be in- 
admissible, but as no month is named in the record, the 40th day 
of the year 59, would not be an unreagonable way of expressing 
the date. 

Inseription, No. m, read from the right in the way indicated above, 
would give the date‘the 80th day of the year 59. In*No. vi 
there are only two figures, one of which is the same which I have  — 
taken for 40 in Nos. 1 and 2, but the other is very doubtful and f 
I cannot positively say whether it is that figure or 100. It looks very 
like a7, but a 7 before a 40 would be inconsistent, and it is probably 
therefor a mutilated remnant of the figure for a 100. If so, the date 
would be 140. No. xry has a single figure which occurs repeatedly 
in the Nasik caves No. 23, for 10, and its date therefore may be 
without any hesitation taken for the year 10. No. xv Ims two figures, 
one of which is 40 and the other 4—=44.- The word for the era 
in it is given in fyll, semvatsare, and then follows the word varshe “in 
the year,’’ very much in the same way, as ifa man were to say “in 
the year 44 Anno Domini.” This repetition, however, is common in 
_ India, and such a mode of expression as wa (RC. BTaT is frequently 

metwith. The last letter in the third line is ma, after which, three 
letters are missing, which contained the name of the month, on the 
Ist of which ( prathama divas’e) the record was inscribed. The sub- 
_ sequent lines are so full of lacunw, that it is impossible to make out 
_ the purport of the document. ‘The last three lines (Sth, 9th, 10th) 
are completely obliterated. 7 
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‘The era to which these several years belong, would at first sight 
appear to be the same which is used in the Wardak, Manikiyala, 
Hidda and other Aryan inscriptions ; but No. v1 has the word, a “ike, 
**in the year of 5 ‘ika,”’ distinetly given, the & being indicated by an 
upright cross with a mark on the top for the vowel-point, differing 
thus from the figure for 4 which is formed like an oblique cross in 

_ Nos. 1 and 2, and it may be fairly asked if the word san in the 
w other cases is not an abbreviatiog of « ‘ase, the usual mode of indi- 
- eating the elision of a letter being a dot of an anusvara after the 
preceding letter: in many instances, thes alone is given without 
the dot. No. xv uses the word samvatsare which means “ in the full 





year,” probably of the prince named, or possibly, but not likely, in 
the samvat year. | 
Tt is not at all likely, however, that different eras would be used 
in documents of one class, and arguing on this premiss, it would not 
be unreasonable to conclude the dates of all the inscriptions to refer 
to the S/aka era. The character, style, language, the princes 
named,eand the circumstances detailed, all point to the first two cen- "A 
turies after the birth of Christ, and by reading the dates as belong- 
ing to the S’aka era, we bring the documents exactly to that epoch ; ’ 
the earliest 44 being equ&l to 120 A. D. and the latest 140, to 216, 
A.D. Dr. Bhau Daji, in his valuable paper on the ancient Sanskrit 
numerals in the cave Inscriptions, has already pointed out that the 
S ‘aka was a Scythian era, and if this inference be tenable, and, as far 
as Il am“iware, there seems to exist no very cogent argument to — 
bring against it, the Aryan rec8rds may all be assigned to the same 
epoch. No. xv would suggest the idea of that document being dated 
on the 44th year of Vasudeva’s reign, but the record is so full of 
i breaks that we cannot by any means positively ‘declare that the | 


genitive Visudevasya relates to samvatsara and not to some other “ 
> argument would remain unaltered in regard to the others. " 
4 
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word. Tf it be excluded as belonging to the era of Vasudeva, st 

has a. haye appended to the plate a reduced facsimile of an inno 
tp tion on the pedestal of a statue of Buddha found in the village — 
es f Sahet Mahet in Oudh. The village has been identified by Ge- 
ae gham with the S'ravasti of the Budabless sescells, we ea 
ae adate, ‘which is now coimpletely obliterated. The General reads 
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the last word of the first line as 8’ rivasti, but it appeara to me to be 
wery unlike it. After a very careful study of the original for some 
hours, I make it out to be bhikshusya, the last two letters correspond- 
ing with the sadya of the next line. The figure is 7 feet high,and is cut 
in the same material (red sandstone) of which the Mathur4é sculptures 
are formed. It was dedicated by two Buddhist mendicants, Mibira 

\ and Tripitaka, with funds received for the good of mankind from 
ono Bakrateya. The grammaticalconnection of the third line with 
the second is not obvious, and the meaning had therefore to be 
guessed from the instrumental case of the phrase Lukrateya 
sucharyena. - 


. Transcripts and Translations of the Mathurd Inscriptions. 


; Plate [V. No. 1.—Round the base of a Pillar (deposited in the 
a Museum of the Asiatic Society.) 
Hue fe ve aera cafecny easy sfaeqe four =r 
faa sae sfeqaae Haale ese Ca GaNTa «+4E qAST 
A present, on the 40th day of the year 59, to the Vihdra of the 
great king, the king of kings, the divinely born (or the son 6fa 
Deva) Huvishka, by the mendicant (Bhikshu) Jivaka Udiyanaka, 
known by the name of the breath-suspended.* May it prove a 
blessing to all mankind! The fourteenth congregation. 
Plate IV. No. 1.—Round the base of a Pillar (deposited in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society.) — 
<4 efafem efugretgiaaw Wue fews cif 
The gift of Devili of the race of Dadhfkurna Devi, on the 80th 
day.of the year 59. 
* Plate V. No. m1.—Round ‘the base of, a Pillar (deposited in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society.)— 
era fuga qqqrm safwas <a TUsrTatrne wt <r + frat 
gam i} | 
Se gift of the mendicant (Bhikshn) Buddha-disa Safgha- 













words in the original are Aubhaka sata, which I take to be a corrup- 
of Ks unbhoka-sanjns from Kurnbhake, suspension of breath in religious 
tation, and sofijvd a name. 
Recocadine: of the figure ie douwbtfal. 
‘he reading of the last word is conjectural. 
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2 mitra, (or the friend of the congregation), (and) of the Devi. 
¥ Parosapachatris‘a * * & 4 


Plate V. No. rv.—Round the base of a Pillar Si Fite me 
Museum of the Asiatic Society.)— 
; <r fee aque we * * 
Lhe gift of the mendicant Buddha-ghosha. The fruit of— 
* Plate V. No. v. a.—Round the base of a Pillar (deposited in the a 
Museum of the Asiatic Society.) 
<r qqiaret gay 94a (?) & ere . ; 
bs The gift of Patrama (?) the son of Vasti-mihira. 
Plate V. No. y. b.—Round the Plinth of the same Pillar. 
=a erly qu(? fatecea foeqa * * caqa * * * © aa eatu- 


ara feew *** “ 
The gift of Vis-vasika, and Buddha-mihira, the sons of Siitha— 
Piate V. No. vr.—Round the base of a Pillar. : 
STH FH Ue? > hal lea Sahil di ee ee ; 
** wawlse * . 


The gift of Budha- mihira, sonof Sinha, on the 140th Saka eae 

Plate VI. No. vir.—On the base of a Pillar (deposited in the 
Bfusoum of the Asiatic Society).— 
epi tesa seciere ug frag = | 

The gift of the mendicant S‘akya Bhikshu, the protected of 
Buddha—or of the mendicant Buddha Rakshita a mendicant of 
















Bakya Buddha. 
'_ Plate V. No. virt.—On the hase of a Pillar. 
oa =I 44 Yn >» * *, The gift of Sangha-putra. m 
Plate V. ‘No. rx.—On the base of a Pillar. 
: qv dwafaca ***, The gift of Sangha-pravira, -_ 7 s ot. 
. ee W Soaps V. No. x.—On the base ofa Pillar. 
Sy fuga saciora ata 
ys ; eae of the mendicant Sree the protected of padate® = 
or of Buddha Rakshita, the unworthy mondicant.* Te, +28 


— 


aa ov. No. x1t.—On the Pedestal of a statue. 


ESE TSS fucnaqfeta yea gm waqg 


p 
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This virtuous dedication to Sékya Bhikshu, (is) by Bhidatta 

Brahma Sinha. Whatever fruits will sadiieed: from this act of 

ion, may be for the acquisition of a hundred-fold knewledge oh 
‘the part of all mankind. 

Plate V. No. xu.—On the Pedestal of a small statue. 

<4 ward wr fer where aes oa afas! (ay wae we. 

This virtuous dedication to Sakya Bhikshu (is by) Dharma-disa. @ 
Whatever fruits will proceed from this may be enjoyed by my 
father, mother and all mankind. 

Plate V. No, x11.—On a small stupa. 

suitaara Qcaey era 

The gift of Surana* to Nasdépriya. 

_ Plate VI. No. xrv.—On the side of a flight of stone steps 
. (deposited i in the Museum of the Asiatic Society). 

"Sete saa <a fga ween * * wanes ** aa 
seacu **4 
_ In the 10th year: the gift of the mendicant Buddha-disa, to 
Buddha for the good of all mankind and : 

F Plate V1. No. xv.—On a block of sandstone. 
Berar € (sifercrst) 
i ww <tyre a1g(&ae) 
wane ve qua * * * 
4 9aH fea ‘bic 3 
aaa aa qa 
waited were Z 
?* © Haaey a * 
foam may afe ‘ 
Here three lines are illegible. 
_ The text is too corrupt to admit of an atfempt at translation. 
Plate VI. No. xv1.—On the Pedestal of a seated figure. 


oy The first line of this record is illegible, the second has the words 


SeTCTe cnifacae <ay4H ag * *, ‘of the great king, the king 
: ii of kings, the divine born Vasu,” shawtnis that itwas inscribed in the 


4 time of the same prince whose name has been conjectured to be 











: “me seeding of this word ie quite conjectural and very doubefel. ; 2 
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‘Plate VI. No. xvm.—On the base of ¥ Pillar (deposited in 

a the Museum of the Asiatic Society), : | 

fern a * * 93th ert fre wale | ae 

bd Gift of the mendicant Dharma-datta to ? Purva, on the 5th 

( day of . If the compound letter before Purva, be read as sha- 

ae _ ehtha, the meaning may be the fith preceding the sixth, a form of 
is ‘expression still current in Niagari Aundis or drafts, but this form 

7 would scarcely be used in monumental records. a ; 

_  - Plate VII. No. xvm1.—On the base of # Pillar (deposited in the 


5 * 


te ~ Museum of the Asiatic Society. ) 


Saat CHC (ue?) feae ye 94 (?)ara erat fee wenE ’ 
4 ” Gift of the mendicant Dharaa: datta to the great Buddha 
on the 5th day of ? r 


mek | Plate VIL. No. x1x.—On the baso of a Pillar. 


Pe <1 faesaq qqulay afvae ** * | 
. Pot ‘The gift of the mendicant Buddha-bhima 
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‘ - Plate VIL. No. xx.—On the base of a Pilar. 
a _gtfege oe sige re 4 Eo ean oe 

Sexe, > he gift of Datta-bhikshu, son of Sangha, the rest illegible. a 

S Plate VIL. No. xx1.—From the base of a colossal statue found — 4 
“- at Sahet Mahet, and deposited in the Museum of the Asiatic  — 
* -  Bociety. - 
mo weeee® foray gaa fram sa f 
. wy fafeca from acH afuzaw cri Tey xrrweravaa | 

2 sweat aH ‘ , 

ey ames Gea wieacd Tene | 

_ The gift of the mendicant (Purya Sadya) Mihira and the noble 

, me ndicant Tripitaka, for the relief of involved mortals, and the 
, a inment of the fruit of (such a) gift, (as also) for the enjoyment 
(lit. ——” of Bhagavan—(from) the donation of the well-be- | 
aved E Bakrateya ; for the good of mankind. = 
document is. very Ruseling st the 0 emmigton, hey 2 iven is a 
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‘Like other subjects of study regarding the Hindus, the history 
of the Bengali language and literature is obscure. There is 
however, no lack of internal evwidence to lead if not to an 
accurate it least an apprdximate idea of the real state of things ™ 
in the earlier days. The science of the history of language 
is of modern date, and even if it had been in existence in 
the days of the rshis and mwnis of ancient India, their habitual 
silence with regard to history would have added but little to 
our meagre knowledge of the subject. The Muhammadans Gn * 
painting the portrait of a prince give a minute representation’ of 
the dress and the ornaments, but they scrupulously avoid giving - 
any features to the face, which they leave blank, an oval space 
without eyes or nose. The Hindus in the same way are prolix in 
spoetical and other irrelevant descriptions, but when they come 
to historical facts, they are studiously silent. A dull description of 
sober and unexaggerated facts is not compatible with their highly 
imaginative and over-poetic disposition. The wonderful and mar- 
vellous is the back-bone of their themes. Exceptions are rare and 

unique, but even in them, foreign influence is not unfrequently seen. 
The inquisitive eye of the antiquarian, however, penetrates the 
thick veil of the marvellous and the hyperbolic, and grasps at once 
the real image. Facts are chained together in the relation of 
cause and effect, and the willing mind with a little labour traces link 
after Tink, and thus reaches the first cause. Experience of modern 
-eventsin the way of analogy leads much to the elucidation of 
antecedent facts. Written history may sometimes mislead, but 
1 evidence: cannot be altered by the prejudices of contempora- 
“neous ] historians or by the colour of legendary tales. Internal 
evidence, however, is weak on some points. Several dissimilar 
nee causes: sometimes lead to the same or apparently the same conse- 
iderable judgment and discrimination is therefore 












practice of giving ocular shape to the meaning of sounds uttered by 
lap > . oe z 
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veneralization and faint analogy are serious impediments to this ; 


mode of enquiry. Serious consideration and careful weighing of 
the evidence ought always to anecompany the tracing up to real 
antecedents and the distinguishing of proper relationship. Paucity 
of language and the frequent occurrence of synonymous terms cloud 
the real meaning in obscurity, and alliteration in sound is a groat 
misleading element in the feminine language of the Bengalis. 
Theories often precede the actual collection of facts, and the 
brilliant ideas once taken hold of, are seldom abandoned till there is 
an absolute dearth in the finding of the most distantly related sup- 
porting facts. Every flutter of the wing or the rustle of the leaves 
is an alarming sound to an imaginative mind. Indeed theories <- 
are first formed and facts are next collected and twisted and turned 
to suit or to support or prove the foregone conclusions. 
Bengali works earlier than the fourteenth century after Christ 
are not to be met with, and inscriptions and MSS. in the present 
Bengali character scarcely go back earlier. Tradition in this parti- 
_ eular is silent, so much so that there is no legend pointing directly 
or indirectly to the relation of the Bengali to other languages. The | 
compound word Vangabhasha is so recent, that a distinct name of the 
Bengal language cannot be found in earlier works. Abul Fazl 
once uses it, but it is not certain whether any books were then in 
existence in the language. JZing/lé is an older term, it stands for 
the name of the country, as well as for the dialects spoken by its 
people. These dialects were numerous in earlier days, and traces of ‘ 
their differences may still be seen in the language of obscure villages 
of distant districts. ‘The gradual extension of commercial inter- 
course has introduced changes in the spoken language of the 
people, and differences in accent, pronunciation, and terminals, 
and initials, slowly but steadily disappeared, till all became one and - 
identical. Radical changes in the orthography, proper pronun- | 
ciation of words, go on increasing till people settle into a habit of 
writing, the inconvenience of the want of which is felt with increas- 
_ ing intercourse and business. Private, and lengthy messages are 
better sent in writing than by verbal instructions. It is superfluous 
to dwell here on the circumstances and necessities which led to the 
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man for conyeying his ideas to his fellows. Ocular evidence is 
more easily comprehended, and is less liable to be misunderstood 
than auricular ones. Permanent marks or an enduring collection 
of signs conveying ideas are more advantageous and useful than 
temporary and eyanescent figures by a move of the hand or 
a nod or a wink. Words are permanently fixed by writing, 
and then they are susceptible of such changes only as the forms 
of the characters admit of. Roughly speaking, however, the 


Bengali language and fhe Bengali characters are contemporane-’ 


ous, they are derivations of the Sanscrit and Nagari respectively, 
and the difference between the derivative and the original languages 
is so well proportionate to that between the original and the deriva- 
tive characters, that excepting a few exotics and lately introduced 
foreigners, the progress of the language may be said to be always 
cotemporary with that of the characters. 

The characters, as they are now, are more true to the original 
stock, the Nagari of the Gupta type, from which they have been 
derived, than the language; and the reason for this difference is 
obvious. The Bengali recension of the Nagari characters is of later 
date than the Bengali recension of the Sanscrit language. Both, 
however, have gradually receded from the original stock, and this 
difference in the degree of divergence in the two, the language and 
the characters, can only be explained by supposing that the charac- 
ters were later adopted than the language. ‘The characters again 
were less frequently used, and this, though true of all the languages 
of the world, speaks of a low state of civilization in the earlier history 
of Bengal. Since the breaking up of the péity Hindu dynasties that 


ruled in Bengal, and the arrival of the Muhammadans in this country, 


it sank into the position of a third class subordinate province. 


Excluded from the sunshine of the Kmperors of Delhi and governed 


by everchanging Subahdars and Nawabs, Bengal oceupied an 
obscure corner in the empire of Hindustan, and would have dwindled 


into a jungly forest, had not fate brought the Briton to its shores, 


_ Energy had failed the Henetis for some centuries, and literature 


owas a mére name. 


The signs are about eighty in number, and are therefore quite 
sufficient to represent all the sounds which had to be represented. 
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When the people came in contact with the Muhammadans who . 
were then the rulers of the land, sounds like <, é,2 puzzled the 
people, and they would have been obliged to invent if hot new 
letters, at least such modifying signs as to indicate the peculiar 
sounds, had the real pronunciation of the same been preserved. The 
Urdu had occasion to represent the Hindi sound @ and it soon 
adapted itself. The enervating influence ofthe climate, however, 
so far affected the Hindus, that soon after the period of the 
' Vedas, the big @& that guttural sound so much resembling the Ara- 
bic was lost, and not even a trace of its existence could now 
~ ‘be found except in the very oldest works of Nirukta. It is not 
for me to trace the several shades of change through which the Na- — 
gari has passed before it assumed the Bengali form. Suffice it to 
say that the connecting link is the character known as Gaudiya 
found in some inscriptions. 

The language, however, has undergone serious changes, and in 
its way has adopted so many foreign elements, that to eliminate 
them now is more than impossible. As the adoption of foreign 
words to represent new and foreign ideas rests with the common 
people, they are faster adopted and modified in sound than the » 
adoption of foreign characters. All new words of a scientific or 

— philosophical nature are formed in the laboratories of the learned, 
and the Sanscrit roots are the elements of which they are com- 
pounds. Every nation with which the Bengalis came in contact 
contributed more or less according to the duration of contact, to the — ‘ 

enrichment of the language. 
The great bulk ofthe words of the language is Sanscrit, so 

i © slightly modified that the original Sanscrit words are in many in- 

| stances identical with them, and in some may be easily detected, 
there being only three cases in the Bengali and scarcely any varia- 
tion in the terminal modifications of tenses or persons of verbs. 

ea Iti is not very far from the truth to say that the Bengali language ee 

bs d in the hearth with the illiterate women of the country, a 

“Ss wi ose shortness of breath and ignorance of the laws of grammar | 

i is ae untrained tongue and hasty utterance soon modified thie original — 

- “ serit ‘into a epee coarse and feminine dialect. i rie es 5 
iS a 
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Sanscrit, And to these we must look for a clue to the inexplicable 
forms of modern Bengali words. The Gatha language, however, is 
found useful to explain such cases where the segregation of the 
) consonants of a compound and the interposition of an = after 
occur, Thus Wat is Way in Gatha, Prikrita and Bengali, ¢t—_<«¢aq, 
Si—Gaq, wa—w24. wan, daw and such forms are evidently 
much older than aa and «=r, of which I shall speak hereafter. 
Properly speaking, they are the regl Bengali forms of the Sanscrit 
words and these contain ® them a more permanent form than wxr 
and “3% which are slang, provincialisms or effects of bad pronun- 
ciation. To the Githé* may be traced all the variations of the 
verb to he, which the several derivative dialects of the Sanscrit have 
given rise to. Sanscrit Ssaf¥ is in Gatha csifs, in Magadhi cafe, 
in Kharikoli ¢c=tcq, in Mahdrashtri sce. in Hindi c2TS) t@, and in 
Bengali ¢7. Can we trace to the Githi the Bengali case ter- 
minations ? aSfF in Githé is acs, ara) is atfacs. The Hindi tf 
and the Bengali gfaca are derived from the Gatha. féren, is it 
from the Gatha fsraical and Sanscrit g1tal ? 
The Pali and the Prakrita were in use as early as the second and 
_ third centuries before Christ. They have their distinct grammar, 
though in many instances the grammarian has failed to point out the 
reasons for modifications in several words: They have derived all 
their wérds from the Sanscrit, though many of them have lost the 
original import, and it is difficult to explain how the later meanings 
have arisen. 
Opinions differ as to the proper limits of the Bengali language, 
With some every Sanscrit word or compound without the case affix 
~ is Bengali. Others again confine themsely res to the more commonly 
a used terms. From the general tendency of modern Bengali writers, 
“ it appears that the former opinion has the greater number of sup- 
porters. With reference to the words imported or derived from 
foreign languages, some writers eliminate them altogether. ‘Thus 
the word ¢gte@Wx1 is rejected by the more orthodox writers, while 
i others of a more utilitarian tendency adopt it for the suke of its 
| Fi: common and frequent use. Indeed it involves a serious linguistic 
question which has yet to be solved. Excepting the slang and the 
* J. A. S. vol, XXII, p, 604. 
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technical terms of the poorer trade, are words of other than Sansexit 
origin, used by the people generally, to be considered as_legiti- 
mate Bengali or such of them only as are in use in writing by the 
’ learned and the pedantic ? It must be noted here that the learned 
and the higher classes use in ordinary conversation many words which 
they would not like to see in writing. The discussion has hither- 
to been limited to the use of Persian and Arabic words, but -if those 
which have been long incorporaéed in the language, are to be con- 
sidered as part and parcel of it, surely it cahnot be right to condemn 
the use of words which have come into fashion, simply because 
they have been derived from foreign languages other than Persian 
and Arabic. The Bengali language is so very modern, and the 
works written in it are much more so, that the length of the period 
of the use of a particular word cannot be consid an argument 
either for or against its adoption. ‘ 

The oldest works in Bengali are the Kavikankana Chandi, the Chai- 
tanyacharitampta, and the abstracts of the Ma/abharata and the Ra- 
ma yana. The first two contain a great many words so awkwardly 
distorted that to a Bengali of the present age, they are unintelligible. 

Many of these monstrosities haye too much of the Udid and Itddha 
form in them. ‘The refined composition of Bhiératachandra, the 
popular poet of Bengal, who flourished in the beginning of the 
present century, is not free from such barbarisms. The féndency ~ 
of present compositions, however, 1s towards purity. 
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‘Lexicography in the true sense of the word is unknown in the . ~ 


Bengalilanguage. Several dictionaries have been compiled within 

.* the last sixty years, and only afew can be said to go back still earlier. ) 
The idea of preparing a dichonary of the Bengali language, and 
that alphabeticaly arranged, was derived from the Europeans, 
Ass. who felt the want of it in studying the language. Before the advent 
of Europeans in this country, there was no dictionary, 1 short no 
| if % i erat ure except a dozen commonplace books. Short. vocabularies 
were first formed, and they were in Bengali and English. An exclu- 
ri sively Bengali dictionary originated with the School Book Society, 
Yeh gee Lit was more of an elementary nature than of a nA 
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formation of these, no system or plan has been followed. Princi- 
pally they are compilations from Sanscrit dictionaries, and the com- 
mon colloquial distortions of many Sansecrit and foreign words have 


been inserted, without rhyme or reason, to swell the bulk of the 


work. Indeed so little attention has been given in the selection of 
words, and so little care has been taken in arranging thom, that the 
several modifications of a word as pronounced by the illiterate have 
been putin, asso many distinct and lindependent words. No compiler 
ofan English dictionary would dare put in idear as a distinet word 


- 
- 


from idea, though it is so pronounced by many. The compiler of 


a Bengali dictionary, however, puts in the following 411, 211, 211, 
SH, 21%), and atsfi as so many distinct words. Words that have 
not retained the entire Sanscrit form have been by some regarded 
as Prakrit, though such forms are never to be seen in that lan- 
guage and othiaes with equal carelessness been introduced as original 
Bengali. Indeed the negligence is so great, that in one dictionary 
I find the word =32 (wine) marked as a Prakrit word. 

It is held by some that the language of the aborigines of Bengal 
has largely contributed to the formation of modern Bengali, and 
that though Sanscrit forms the nine-tenth part, or even a greater 
proportion, of the whole bulk of the language ; the case-terminations 
are the relics of the aboriginal Bengalis. This is not the place to 
discuss the origin of the language; it must, however, be admitted 
that many of the case-terminations can be traced to the Prakrit, 
a derivative ofthe Sanscrit, and the rest may be explained without 
recourse to fanciful suppositions. * 

With these few prefatory remarks on the formation of words in this 
language, I propose to give here a list of derivations which I 
have endeavoured to trace to the Sanscrit or other languages, 
and from time to time in subsequent papers to discuss the genealogy 
of different words. 

In common conversation, it may be observed that the illiterate, 
and especially the women of the lower classes, eliminate the r 4 


| from words which contain it, or insert one in words having none, In 


+7 Prakrit this ifarrived at by a more comprehensive rule,* vz., that 








peer, consonant compounds are filed off by the elision of the final © 


* Cowell's Prakrit Grammar. 
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letter and the reduplication of the second. Thus for we in Sanscrit, 
we have S135 in Prakrit, as well in the older dialect Pali; so for 
aw-ast; “st-~war. In short, this application of the laws of eupho- 
ny is to be found in all strong vocalic languages, and in those in 
which pronunciation is slurred, indistinct, and hasty. And though 
we know every educated Bengali calls the mirror in common con- 
versation 3TafH, from staf, the vulgar pronounce it as wtafs. 
Some again go so far as to transpose ther and call it atafH. Simi- 
larly SItHal becomes ATVAI. {2 is commorboth to the high and the 
_ low, though it is derived from Prikrita #3, Sanscrit cst. Here it may 
be noticed that in Prakrit and Bengali, the diphthong vowels @ and 
@ are simplified into distinct sounds of =? and »% constituents 
of the compound sound, and sometimes one of these simple sounds 
is even elided, as @utf* in Sanscrit is @? in Prakrit, and ta in 
Bengali. This elimination of the az, as in wtafh, ds used by the 
very lowest classes. Tho @ is left out in such words as @¥#lef and 
@1T¥Y, and they arein Bengali ferme, forain, orator, and fist or ata, 
as also SITY Sit or itz. The double ¥ in fame is evidently 
owing to the rule of pronunciation in Sanserit, which lays 
down that the consonant preceding a compound is always to 
be doubled; so also consonants following a visarga. As regards 
ait from aty, in Bengali sf and @ are generally interchan- 
geable, as culm) from wasega. The same may be said of 
and ¥, B and G Compounds of a liquid and an aspirate are gene- 
rally modified in Pali, Prakrit, and Bengali by elision of the former. 
. The Sanscrit “Ww becomes #%"in all three, as also AW, AA, and 
efayi, =fami. Here in the derivation of the dialectic form 1% we 
find a clue to the custom peculiar in Bengal of pronouncing conso- 
nant compounds of 7 in a manner so as to give a nasal sound to 
it. The only exceptions to this are arma, taza, aleatia. In 
Sanscrit and modern Hindustani, the 7 after # is distinctly pro- 

) nounced, 
ks To the Prakrit many of the Bengal forms may be traced which 


: cannot be so easily referred to the Sanscrit, 
| > 
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Sanscrit Prikrita Bengali 
an STS 21s . 
fa | 
awe TERS an , 
rice fefar fea 
bala bifa bia 
oj aa ola ATS 
ap om ° Bu 
ae SCae Cael 
‘ aver Ber“s cerita 
Shee | aa ATs 
iG warzce’ eifea y 
mG ay STB 
¥ aa AGT ag 
aA attae ANITA, AIStTA 
aw"! 4Ta= aja 
Carat cSeaAce cog 
baa « CBImE Colm ‘ 
al | “~Hacet “itad 
. caTe™t CHTACEI cata : 
See A da | ABlTSzCeI aCsa ‘ 
- * SDF BGIAce SITETA 
Gant Sfacai that 
ABA WatecHi ATS 
mp rant SIHrecat STs 
faante Sit * fan 
Saaifant BSBA cotatfat 


3 


- “IS 4s 
- Buch words as 4¢*f and 4/?*T are evidently Cr ed from auf 
and wis". In ag the anusvira is first elided as in "1 from 
faantf, and the final vowel of @ being clided, it assumes the 
| form of afet (ae fat). This form is found in Hindustani, 
t which has east" for twenty-one. In Bengali, a less masculine 
RA and more euphonic language, in the strong sound of sud the long : 
ee | BY a a and gradually flattened, till it becomes o¢*"1, which again 
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by a slight modification heeomes a7w-t. “Indeed, whenthe Bengalis 
speak amongat themselves, it is very difficult to catch the very flat 
soundofu, which they simply use to connect the consonants % 
and “f. 213" is Wiffaer or WIE", where & is elided, The numerals 


from fifty-one to fifty-eight are all formations with *1#, standing for ~~~ 


fifty and ow, 4? (u)-a21), fea (f% fe), sta (6') &c., preceding. In eu- 
phony *f after @, #, 4, and Sis harsh, and hence instead of QG>71q 
swe have 419, alqla f2°°ita sjata viwia kc. In feeriig the “7 is 
doubled as the original form fa*jtq had # compound fH preceding 
18. The Prakrit rule is: before two consonants a long vowel is 
sharpened, and if the long vowel is retained, one of the consonants 
is elided as ws{st for ute, fsa for Are, yar for 4, and Sta for 
Wiz, and a short vowel before two consonants is occasionally 
lengthened, and one of the consonants omitted, as #121 for fal. The 
Hindustanis, however, have retained the forms NBT Aaa, (Sera, 
Asria. The Bengali form *{/! (a group of five) is evidently a 
corruption of the Sanscrit *(#} ; of such forms as $f*81, @TZA, Pst, Ke., 
more hereafter. From the above derivations, it appears that the 
Hindi has derived all its numerals from Prakrit, while the Bengali, 
though not from the Sanscrit direct, yet not from the Prakrit either. 
lt has to be decided whether it is justifiable to draw the conclusion 
that Bengali is a language independent of the Prakrit and con- 
temporaneous with it? But the mass of evidence on the other side 
is so great as to leave no doubt whatever of its drawink largely ~ 

from the Prakrit. That the Bengali is an independent derivative 

of the Sanscrit, is tenable under the supposition that the rules of | 
derivation in Bengali are similar to those of the Prakrit. At all 
events the subject is open to discussion. 
Many distortions met with both in Prdkrit and Bengali words 
may be traced to the laws of Sandii of Sanscrit grammar. Thus, 
when an aspirate consonant becomes doubled, one of them becomes 
a simple one. 

yo Sanscrit S57, in Prikrit instead of being SItpcHl is SITEro!, and 
in Bengali =1y—so is waek—aecai—uae, Wifsial— sham — 
tafe, —yas--H4. Similarly, a — consonant is ebanged 





yu 
oF gag ye—ucAi—ad. 
Ta the Beaw numeral af@ derived from 4%, the vowel sr in 2. 
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/ Prikrit or 27 in Bengali hastaken the place of 4. Thus a#14I— 


Sars 8 — | — oer — atest. The study of these forms is to Phi- 
lology what the scionce of Embryology is to Natural History. The 
classification into genera is greatly assisted by the embryonic forms 
which the animals undergo, and it is then only that their resemblance 
| to the allied genera or species is most vividly exhibited. The 
other day, some small seedlings of A rlocarpua indicus, the Jacle- 
fruit, in my garden threw out legves so perfectly serrated in the 
manner of those of the bread-fruit, that I was at once struck with 
the similarity, and on exhibiting it to a friend of mine, he observed, 


that though not himself a scientific man to appreciate the close re- 


lation which existed betweon the two dissimilar leaves, it had always 
been a puzzle to him. Returning to zt@ from oa, this form can be 
explained asin Sanscrit Sandhi ; for @ is formed in the place of 4 and 
there isa rule in Mugdhavodia, stating that the consonants formed 
in places of vowels can again be transformed into those vowels, 
For * we get 7—for %,z — for g, 2, for 4,4] as also conversely for 
a—?, for ¢—®. It is interesting to note that ?+s—7 is pronounced 
as ya and & + S{=Z va. From this it may be observed that the 
sound of F is not y, but ya, and that the Bengali custom of pro- 
nouncing it as 7 is to be traced to the Prakrit where @atis sracal; 
and though in Yajurveda the 7 is always pronounced as j, May we 
- hazard a suggestion that since the aboriginal brihmans of Bengal 
were wholly Yajurvedic, they have given to the Bengali the 7 sound 


of7? A learned brahman being asked why 7 in Sanscrit became 


_ in Prakrita, very coolly replied, ‘It is because the women were so 


much addicted to pan-chewing.”’ Thus agajn 7] — SI w— Ble, — , 


U4— Bea —cHla, PIS\— Bs = BT cola — cele — cates. 

as it has been noted above that the Sanscrit fwaies is yeas in 
--Prakrit. Instances of such breaking up of the particles of a word 
are not rare. They are in conformity with Prakrit rules. Thus 
os the Sanscrit yiaw is in Prdkrit yafafeacs, and 2f{tq is #414 in 
ae Bengali and fs is foraifs, wiefafe is sxHTfR, also CR eitare, 
ss Staats fora and cas is wesc. Similarly sxt is strat 
in Prékrit and stzyi in Bengali. cofwa, is tffa, aTaw is yf, 
| at is ofan, Sa, aie is SaeHIT and 2H is eHB, stam from 1A 
‘and fat from Prikrit fEw-am and Sanserit Hay, 
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Then by SandAé forte consonants are pieiete: into lenes as also 
fortes or lenes of one class into lenes or fortes of another, 

fecen from Prakyita fRfsce from Sanscrit ffaa; ccna —acatasn — 
ASAIN, BS—BE—Vfseiy, «eu —azs—ary—adt —tasafsazyl- | 
—Syicel—apic, syif is Hindi, aten—wms', eacyi—seancyi— —™ 
Guar, SUA—Saczi—Fosta, FR—catcHi—cels, erI—sa— ! 

Sas, weet — eM, of) — eT — aca. 

In many of the above, Hindi, forms may be dotected, several of 
which point to a greator intimacy with Prakrit than Bengali. The 
Hindi form F1, meaning sub-acid in taste, has a close resemblance 
to 17> meaning to eat. The word appears to have been extended 
to the later meaning sub-acid in taste, as to the Hindustani it is a 
stimulant to eating. The word st34? literally means that which 

is to be eaten or licked. Its present meaning, however, isa sub-acid 
r acrid pie. In Bengali, words are easily contracted and harsh 
sounds often eliminated, *f4) is from the Prakrit *fatcea) from the 
Sanserit Sate, cz} from z¢ and atwzat from aiapt. 

Words ending with a compound consonant and the vowel ¢, in 
passing from Sanscrit to Prakrit and Bengali generally drop the . ! 
consonant ; as, sf)? from sfifs, st? from sia, at? from arf, et 
—moplt—aefs ; thus o?#—sfeni—afeai, ait 9 arent — arent aS — 
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ss Wats, we—nfe—ale, “_aste— yeasts ye asistt, “Ala— 
q1ta—o aca AAS, Ce SSI Sas — cs zat. - 

In compliance with the general rule about the fortes and | 
lenes of one class changing into fortes or lenes of another, 
the following changes may be observed ; tiffai— vifsai—afersi. t 
The Hindi form’ cstmai is evidently from the Prakpit ctT=1, 
of Sake catet. It is important to notice how the original 
tx ‘meaning has been lost. Again tifaa—aifau—atioa are in- 
‘stances of © substituted by <. The Prikrit has only hana 
a the % into #; such change is still observed in Sanserit 
and several Sanscrit words up to the present day are spelt xpee< 
ot athe ae Sifa is also t@, and very often the @ stands fom Bre 3 | 
and @TAu. As an instance of y—a, we have the “ae ae 
; Sanscrit were: In this 
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the change of @ to sf, we have to suppose an intermediate step 
wrz., that of changing it into G. Now amongst the cercbral4 GF has 

the samo value that has amongst the gutturals and, as stated 
before, lenes of one class are changed into lenes of another. Now 

s since G=<= a, and sf being equal to G, Tis also equal #. In the 
change of sf to G we have onl y to notice that the fortis is 
changed into a lenis of the same class. Thus tho Sanscrit Bawa is 
Gras in Prakrit and Bengali. . 

‘The following is a list of words similarly derived :— 


* 





4 







_s Sanscrit Praikrit . Bengali 
CIB SITCS! STF 
t carey C#IG 
at cata 
caites CUTS) 
23) 
cEts ¢ cHly 
ean COTS] 
AD. +3) 
“A> “iG 
zits 
feat a fat 
79) 7) 
zy) 2¥,29 
~ 2 uot =H “Sats, 
a fort fet 





=e exclusive | 5 used to indicate a dead body. 
In the following tho aspirate %, a dental fortis, is changed in- 
the sii le F, a cerebral fortis. 
afs—stie— siz, <1\—B1—2t9, wta—21B— 21. 
li follow ng, 4 and the liquid @ are eliminated. 
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on eee ew ew ete eee See Sew” 

Tike Gdbowing o2 ae testamew of « bomos stamtiag he @ fertin, 2B 
tele. oe, ele weer oe. oF 

Tike erpivate © ve eemmeticce feuad 6 stand G0 the arpirete ©. 
oies—<'ers 2g) eaten eae ae hn «, ont 
ore -o8 oo OF : 











. Benecett Meakrs Teemgals 

-~« o ee 

; tiie om ome (Tlimdi) 
| ec Te wre) (ified) 


' wrerrece wrecele waere 

he Tm Randibd, © tubes the phere of the palatal 1. But ae in Prd. 
| brit 0 greet comfesm <aiste lotegee the tlre we, eo have the 
Seib-wisg 

Pane sit Pvik; it Teen gals 

=~ "8" =e" =~ae at 











lig. Sece! ef »* ° 
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i Tae compere be prom in he wy, hh, AA 

, f cheb, 4 +. OF, O¢, cold me ©. > gah : 
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bh ire 
OE » SP ee ede 
be vmevied B tie munsimem ie ct edemtdy © ernpeome af vege, 
where © be changed tt. ced © te &, end haotly ee we ©) em, 
berwewes, Garive it frome Tee oe 
fa meme comme, © wt ew ds to 8 or SOR. 2 218, eed be oes tee | 


a oe C1 foe «oe? Oe 
: The © le chasged tots Be 6 oe 
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«res > ae 
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sitll 1 
CUT SITS) CuTaASa 
CHICS Cnty 
bk cauiat 
BUCHHT “cBltz 
cssatfa ; (Hindi) 
cwica 
Bieta BTe1 
Bal Ba 
Sa4F sf 
fe" CERI : 
fetta fefa (21) 
Hisar CHa x 
Ba _ ceTa 
cm - cB : 
coifes Bia 
Ata cata 
aAGIecr ap (st2) - 
ala Agia, ATSA 
CATS) cal 
ea Sta 
Sq gf, | 
eseifaca QrsTa, cBIals, cSta 
SEX 
Coa 
fw sSitat 
ya) 
“1 
<TH, 41301 
i TSIN 
ATATZS, AITSaTS 
cata 
{oe 
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zai at zefeaat 
Sal Saital 
Sie StHt 
wayz fSssax 
eA TSA 
TFs uGa 
WALA NC! « 
a47 * WHat 
SHAR 
za 
cut Sata 
SAGA, Has sH 
WiataAtTayr 
aga 
cai ee 
wats 
a a 
$c 
SI7B* 
STS s 
Atta 
caTea 
ASCE 
ayiae 
cote *cal 
fama 
fswtcal 
atid 
TS 
TS) 


2ast 
Sitta 
Wim) 
fsua 
culA 
cata 

IT= 

Wal, caer 
CuTzatTe 
aTaTs! 


Warmtare 
AGAR 

“Als 
wala 

DT) 

oi aI 
Siycat 
Sis 


eal 
att 


he: 
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f eer cats (Hindi) 
uf wet P 
yfeey caal, aa 
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? In the following the original meaning has® been lost. Thus 


wows literally moans ‘information,’ and ite present meaning is 
: & kind of sweetmeat, a confection of chidas, which is always 
carried by persons sent to enquire after the health of friends and 
relations residing ata distance. Similarly, the word ea meant te 

“ enquire, but it now moans ‘ presents of sweetmeats, fruits, clothes, 

&c., made to friends or relatives.’ | 

Amongst five brothers, the first ifdosignated 779, moaning eldest, 
the second cx@ lMerally intermediate, the third cm@ (is it a derivation 
from the Persian siywm==third %). The fourth is a, evidently derived 
from @Z<—new, and the last ceT¥. It is interesting to notice how 
the word @ came to be applied to the fourth of a group consisting 
of more than four members. 

« The Banserit word HF a» well as its two derivatives BW, #71 
are in use in Bengali, but they indicate three distinet objects. The 
uf, the original Sanscrit word, is appliod to the old form of the water- 
pot now in use, only for religious purposes. WF? is a metal wator-pot 
stnallor than the W9l, and 5441, ca1d), wizws, yl, cece, and 
218ce are differently formed water-pots. pxét is derived from 

. Bea to kiss, to dripk with the lips or rather to sip, SSF a pe- 
culiar sound used for quieting horses by drawing air through tightly 
closed lips. The infinitive swyIa’is evidently a contraction of 
BxFzFl, though some by a slight modification in spelling make it 

_ Fal, and have tried to derive it from 5177, and the proverb céegcs 

Sates 671 being misunderstood has caused the idea. ZT comes 

| from. zae spherical, the shape of the pot. Sagi appears to be the 

_ Oldest among these, and this form of a pot’ is out of fashion. It 

_ Means sweetened, and the brim of the vessel Being turned into a 

~ lip, it sweetens as it were the liquid drawn from it. feret and care 

7 (CNB) both literally mean pieces of stone, their present application, 

however, is to a set of grinding apparatus, the «lab of stone is f*rer 

3 we and the grinding roller c=1y!. Biz again, « derivation of @¥y a ma- 

| chine, is a pair of circular grinding stones. 

MTP and SP are from west and 3feB respectively, moaning 

do by one’s own hands, and the offals of one’s dish. Boiled rive 
Wore APFT, and a remnant of a piece of bread after a part of it 
on eaten ix 4B (wR! in Hindi). 
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CbTS1, as stated® before, is a corruption of the Sanserit GUS, a 
water-snake. It is now used to indicate the innocuous water-snake 
as well as a powerless man. @1*fScomes from a@tefta, cotton, and 
here the material has given name to the cloth made from it. Its 
present signification, however, is more extensive. It is in Bengali : 
a generic term for cloth. ST means that which is washed, and as 
the piece of cloth round the waist of a Bengali is the only part of his 
dress which he has to change ®about four times or oftener in a 

day, that piece of cloth is by par excellence called i. Ws comes 
from FS athread, Itis now used exclusively to represent cotton 
thread, and cloth made of cotton is HSta Steg, as distinguished 
from CA*ICHaA Biers. 

GF is CStTi in Hindi, and appears to be part of the Sanscrit 
word 797 717), a pair of shoes. ad » 

@tal means cassien of milk, separated by boiling it with an acid. 

It is derived from fea to break up, to tear asunder, and the com- 
pound ceos1 We supports this derivation. 

fotasx atutw (Chinese almond), fart @uyi (English gourd), 
2arsl St (Guzrat elephant), appear to be misnomers. The first 
is no more an almond than it is Chinese. Itg more rustic name 
is WibatHIa or NIB @St® (field almond, or field lentils), which ex- 
presses its nature better than the other term. The fMaifs x1 
is called atl, because crews of vessels store them up before they 
leave the port for the sea, as it can be preserved as long as the 

¥ potatoe without getting rotten. The name, however, may mislead, 
were we to consider it as an introduced fruit, as also the word fats 

ae (Indiarubber tree). The Hindi word awit xza1 (traveller’s 
gourd) isa clue to its origin. The people of obscure villages have 
preserved its real name fact@qaql, sweet-gourd. 

Cedi and ¢bal, as stated above, are both derived from the Sansorit : 
fer, but cZ¥! in Bengali is ‘ to tear,’ and ¢641 is to divide lon- — 
 gitudinally. Thus the slit of a pen is its fom. @I¥i, ST CVI, 
-p-wer® are derivatives of the Sanscrit Ed. II to crack, 
Cee to boil, as also to break by frying, as in #¢GaT?, a kind 

of lentil that cracks when fried. =@fi is a cucumber which bursts 
when ripe. e ; | fee i 
oes a * af Se A 
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are derived Sache wiih’ woird:iiWlao'tn 
in Bengali. re cc a 
“a cart on two wheels drawn by bullocks. 








I will conclude this my first paper on vernacular derivations with 


a few words derived from the modern European languages. 
From the Portuguese, Ay, Pplsa, canta, fora and seatia. 
From the French, *13#R (pain = bread). 
From the English, agian, eax, Sa, fofe,foxtan, fer, anys, 
fab, lea, and Stefta. ° 
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& Fetvacts from letters addressed by the Rev. T. Fovurkns, Chaplain of 
. Vepery, to the Chief Secretary to Government, ‘Fort St. George, dated 






- Sasanams discovered in the Vizagapatam Distriets.* 


le et “T have the honor to return the three sets of copper-plates and 
“thie package of printed impressions, together with the letters of the 

| Beilectors of Vizagapatam and Nellore, which were sent to me with 
that memorandum, and to send herewith, «a translation. of the oldest 








“ “In referring to these copper-plate sets in this letter, I will call 
_ them No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, in the order of their date. 

"No. 1, which may be distinguished by its thinner plates, and 
the pointes Doldness of the characters inscribed on them, is a grant 





' » 
. » 
a 


al "aloe in commemoration of an eclipse of the moon. 
1 in the Journal order of the Council. Impressions taken 
‘Sasanames 









Sharmma and Madhava Sharmma, to be converted into a brahman 





by the Rew. Mr. Foulkes, as aleo a large 


or ce uner S Sa¢aname in the Central Museum, Madras, 


| ea proworved i the Society's Library. Tux 








iz _ 29th May, and 26th June, 1869, regarding three sets of Ont 


of the three copper-plate inscriptions which accompanied that letter. ~ 


of a village called Kalvakonda, in the district of Dimila, made by — 
* Vishnu Vardhana Maharaja to two brahman brothers, Vishnu 


Government through the Government of 
Eprron, 





+f. 


er 

















Bo 
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“ Several princes of the name of Vishnu Verdhiand have reign- 
ed in Southern India: but the present grantor is identified in these 
plates as the younger brother of Satyashraya of the Chalukya dy- 
nasty. , ; 
“This dynasty was founded by Jaya Sinha, who invaded the Dec- $ 
can about the beginning of the fifth century, A. D., but was defeat- - 
ed by Trilochana, king of the Pallavas, who were then the domi- | 
nant race in those parts. Jaya. Sinha’s posthumous son, Vishnu 
Vardhana, subsequently reversed his father’s misfortune, and esta- 
blished himself in the kingdom of Kuntala, the capitel of which 
was Kalyan, which still exists in the neighbourhood of Beder in) © 
the Nizim’s territory, where his descendants reigned down to 
the close of the twelfth century, “A. D. His great-grandson, 
Kirtti Varmma, had two sons, Satyashraya, who succeeded to the 
throne of Kalyan, and Vishnu Vardhana, the donor of inseription 
No. 1. 
~ “On the death of Kirtti Varmma, there appears to have been 
some political disorder at Kalyan; for Satyashraya did not succeed 
his father until after his uncle, Mangalisa, had reigned for some 
time. It was probably in consequence of this usurpation, that the 
younger son, the grantor of No. 1, was induced to push his own 
fortunes at a distance from the scene of the family troubles. What- 
ever may have been the cause of the emigration, this Vishnu 
- ‘Vardhana, who is surnamed Kubja, or Little, went eastwards into 
_ the Telugu districts below the ghauts, and conquered Vengiparam, 
ee ; she capital ofthe country, between the rivers Godavery and Kistna, 
and founded the dynastyof the Western Chalukyas, whose capital 
Was subsequently fixed at Rajahmundry, and whose territory ulti- 
mately extended from Ganjam to Nellore, over which they reigned 
down to the latter half of the eleventh century A. D. 
“The Agraharam of Kalavakonda which was bestowed by grant — 
K, No. 1, appears to have been swept away during this long interval, 
Sais or its name has been changed. I have made several inquiries 






* about it, from persons acquainted with the neighbourhood of its 
probable site, but unsuccessfully. A. ees % 
» ‘My search for Dimila, the district in which this yi age w i 2 
situated, has beon more successful. The Collector of Viz yapatam 
* i es Pes. ‘ 
Ss 4 : - : 
vet Aine 
ere, 1 Fi ; 









1870.) 


: has been kind’ Ria to make inquiries for me o in his district, and 
I have received the following letter from him : ! ye 
* Vizagapatam, ae May, 1869. 

‘After making all inquiries on the subject of your letter of the 

4th March, I regret to be unable to assist you in your researches. 

The Sasanam in question was found near the village of Cheeparu- 

pilli, but there are no traces in the neighbourhood of any Agraha- 

ram called Kalvakondah. ; 


m T) ee Copper Sasanams. we 155 tag 






‘There is a village called Dimila in the talook of Sarvassiddy, — 


about five miles from the coast, and about eighty-five miles to the 
south of Cheepurupilli, which at one time was of more importance 


than now, and may have been the head-quarters of a district.’ oS 


‘The present grant is not dated, but the period of Vishnu 
‘Vardhanna’ s conquests is ascertainable from other sources, A 
grant made by his grandfather Pulakesi, which is in the British 

* Museum, bears the date 411 of Sai vghana’ s era, corresponding with 
~ 489, A. D., and a similar grant by his own brother, Satyashraya, is 
es in the 6 possession ofa Jaina Guru at Haidarélad, and bears: the 







xs ‘date 5 534 of Salivahana, or A. D. 612. The date of No. Sh may 
ae us be fixed about the beginning of the 7th century A. D., and 


this set of copper-plates will, therefore, be about twelve Kandned 
ars old. 

“The language of this grant is Sanscrit, and the character in 
which it is written, is a developed form of that which is found in 
the inscriptions on the topes and caves of Central and Waetese 
India. : 


eS 2 
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peed “‘Tt appears from Mr. Master's letter to Government of the 30th. = 
O 


ctober, 1867, forwarding these copper-plates, that he had ‘ tried 
_ every means of deciphering the characters by sending them to some 
_ of the learned Figmete in the Maharaja of Vizianagram’s service, 
cs but without success.’ Before attempting to decipher the plates 
yaya I also similarly tried to find some one in Madras or the 
pate nego nood who could read this character; and I have been 
UT Tt is much to be regretted, that this and 
| sognate ancient alphabets of India, should have become so 
ral y a dead letter, and that is NY the say ee on 


L, 










i | 





a aTNGAS, 
be incapable of bathe read by learned natives, who could most 
readily turn these almost solitary memorials of the ancient history 
of their country to proper account. 

“Plates No, 2, and No. 3, are similar grants of villages to 
brahmans. Both of them are written in the Sanscrit language, and 
the mixed characters used in them are of two somewhat later forms 
of that in which No, Lis written ; but the engraving of No. 2 and 
No. 3, is of an inferior kind and carelessly done, and, therefore, 
the forms of some of the letters cannot always be fixed with cer- 
tainty. Several of the letters are also partially or wholly obliter- 
ated. Some of the letters of the Devanagari character are intro- 
*. . @uced in these two grants, while the corresponding letters of the 

‘cave alphabet,’ seem to be quite familiar to the engraver. This 
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seems to show that, at the time w hen these grants were made, the — 
Fagg ~ Devanagari alphabet was growing into use, but had not yet super- 2 
‘seded the older characters. re 
ns No. 2, which is the shorter of the two inscriptions on the . 
yo thicker plates, having only three sides of writing, is a grant of a - ¥ 
t village, the name of which I have not been able to make out, by - 
r .- Shr Ananta Varmma Deva, the son of Shri J aya Varmma Deva, ~ 
- to a’ brahman named Vishnu Sharmma of the Gautama J 2. to oe 


y commemorate an eclipse of the moon. * 
ge be Aa ‘No. 3, is a similar grant of the village of Pankipachri Pri ew 
” -- _Ajyashthamayya Sharmma, the son of Susugaya Sharmma, of the 

7 te Sohita Gotra, by Shri Rajendra Varmma Deva Raja, the son of 

- Ananta Varmma Deva, (the donor of No. 2,) the son of Jaya Varm- 
ma Deva, to commemorate an eclipse of the sun. eal “. 
y ~“T haye not been able to identify the series of princes here 
named, A king of the name of Jaya Varmma Deva, the only one | = 
= - of this name which I can find, reigned in Malwa in A. D., 11435 | 
re. but his pedigree does not correspond with that of these grants, 
aD Jeva. Raja’ was a common title of one of the d masties of th he 


| Irises é princes ; but the donors of these grants: are not among 
ther at | 
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Translation of Inscription No, a 
enh? royal, moon, risen above. the 900% 
a race, 
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Notes on 1 Threw. Copper Sasahams: 


aden! of th 1s of the crown. of vival kin s how — 
before him dike creeping plants, defeated by his frowns, is the Mus Mf 
trious Satyashraya WVallabha Maharaja. - rome. 
His beloved younger brother, the surmounter of difficulties, who 
has succeeded in penetrating inant@baible fortresses situated in the 
midst of plains, lakes, forests, and mountains; the cow of plenty, 
raining down showers of wealth upon distressed and poverty= a 
stricken brahmans ; the crocodile bagnered one, (the Hindu Cupid;) = 
who by his beautiful form*inspires young maidens with love; that nig 
destroyer of the spirit of misery, (Kali) drowning it in the whirl- 
pools of the ocean of his benefactions; adorned with unsullied and nth 
- highly distinguished glory arising out of its many wars and con- 
“quests; reverenced throughout the world like Manu, full of renown wr 
_like Prithu, and accounted wise as Vrihaspati; an orthodox wor-_ 
+ ~ shipper of supreme Brahma, the illustrious Vishnu Wardhana 
a , haraja issues his commands in this present matter to the assem-— 
= | bled heads of families inhabiting thé village of Kalvakonda, im the 
_ district of Dimila, as follows :-— 
In order to promote his own religious merit, length of days, 
» good health, and fame, on account of the eclipse of the moon which 
took place in the month of July, the above-named village has been 
uepaoted to Vishnu Sharmma and Madhava Sharmma of the Gautama 
_ tribe and the Jaittiriva sect, of the village of Chejhuplara in the — 
‘district of Plaiki, learned in the Vedas, Vedangas, Itikasas, Pura= | 
: nas, Dharma Alinta: and many other technical books, the sons — 
_ of Durga Sharmma, zealous in the performance of the rites of fen 
order as prescribed in his own section of the Veda which he has 
__ thoroughly studied, and the grandsons of Brahma Sharmma, a 
‘stuceessful student of the Vedas and Vedangas, to be converted — 
“nto, a brahman settlement (Agraphara) free of all taxes. 
, Let no one molest them in the enjoyment of it; in accordance 
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vig a the following two verses of the Jyana Gita: 
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me bere. been bestowed by many persons ; ro 
y also they have continued to be protected ; 
and whatsoever those lands may have been, 
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has obtai ed | a | corresponding | reward. 
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a8; if Antiguitios of the Cuttack Lids. | 
a oncity The bestower of land shall be happy j in saci a. 
ca 
ns For sixty thousand years: i 
so N Eo » And both he who resumes it, . . 
Be te: And he who concurs in the act, iin = 
eon Must dwell in hell for the same number of years. a 
oe 25 — 
age ee py) AE | 
a <. ” ~ 
ae Notes on the Antiquities of the Nati, the Assia, and the Mahdabindyaka 
i “ = hills of Cuttack—By Babu Cuanpras’EKHARA Banensi, Deputy : 
S | -— Magistrate, Jajapir. ) 
~ 
ia? ‘ [Read 3rd August, 1870.) “ a 
3 





‘ The following notes are taken from my diary of an official tour i 
atts “during the last cold weather, when I had scarcely any leisure £0 
Sg met devote to antiquarian researches. My object in putting them 
aaa ‘together, is more to stimulate, than to satisfy, the curlosity of the 
. reader regarding a few of the out-of-the-way antiquities of a dis- 
Ds trict which has been, for the last two thousand years, famous for its 

peculiar architecture and unrivalled temples. 

The ruins inspected, occur on the summits of three atigoe of | 
hills, two of which are situate in the centre of the district, and. the 
other on its western border. The names which the natives give 
to these ranges are—(1) Assia (marked Assiah in the maps). G " 
Nalti, and (3) Mahabinayaka. 

The Assia range runs in a south-easterly direction in the 

: ‘Alamgir estate of Parganah Alti, throwing out spurs towards | 

7 pane west and the east. Near the centre of the range, there is 
open space, lower than the surrounding heights, and which ~ 
unicates with the plains towards the east. This ime + e 
forms, as it were, the key to the fortified places on the ‘peaks 
The rangs is accessible from the village of Bar-chan4 on the gee 
- Road, and is about 27 miles to the N. E. of Cuttack. a < 
_ The Walti Hill is merely a spur of the Assia range, but is * 
d from the latter by the stream of the Birup4, which a ws 
between them ; the hill siapaege! the north- “western borders the 
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. The a ae Hill has also another name, Barunibanta. 
This is the high hill of Qi’ah Darpan which, in almost all weathers, 
is ‘visible from the banks of the Mahfnadi near Cuttack. 


S) Nalti Girt The name Nilti is said to be merely a corruption 
of the Arabic word /a’nat (cta/) or * curse,” so named from atra- _ 


>» . dition hereafter detailed. The hill has two penks of unequal 
. height, bearing little vegetation, except a few sandal trees, being 
we 
yn the lower peak, I found the ruins of two very ancient struc-— 
Wns, placed at the distance of about four hundred yards from each 
other. One of these stands on a bold prominence, the heads and 
sides of the recks around being bald, moss-covered, and jagged. The 
ruins appear to be the remains of an old Buddhist temple; they con- 
sist of massive slabs of granite whitened withage. The ‘* mandapa” 
or porch, is a complete ruin, portions of monolithic pillars 7 to 8 
_ feet in height, only standing on the corners of the basement with the 
figure ofa Hindu (7?) god cut in the pedestal of one. The structure 
< had been raised on a substantial foundation, and it is probable 
that some other force than the wasting influence of time only, has 
- been at work to pull it down. This appears the more probable 
~ _ trom ‘the. ruins of a, Musalmén’s tomb standing by, perhaps built 
) he debris of the more ancient building. 
e other structure, which stands on the pass between the two 
yeaks, was built on precisely the same plan as the first, consisting 
a poreh and a cella, surmounted by a small pyramidal tower. 
‘This is in a better state of preservation. The roof of the porch 
has given way, but that of the cella sti stands. It has no 
columns, and is formed of solid walls with niches in the interior 
for the figures of Buddha or “ Ananta Purushottama,” as the people 
ie on | spot call them. The figures are all erect, about five feet in 
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the only places in Orissa where that® valuable plant is met with * 
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height,” olding in the left hand a lotus with a long stem, cut im. 
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_ high relief. The other hand is mutilated; so is the nose. The 
eyes ound alla meek expression, and the curled hair is tied with a 
illet round the middle of the head. ‘The ears, breast, arms, 
| ; have ornaments similar to those of the figures in the 
and other old temples of Orissa; the style of their 
point clearly to the same age and the same state of the 
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art. There are inscriptions on, the stone behind the shoulders, 
‘and in one instance near the feet, I found it difficult either to 
_~ | decipher or to copy them, but T thought the style of writing to be 
= - the same as I found in another part of the hill and which will be 
Ts 
; 
a 






«* 


wn “noticed below, In front of this temple, there is a brick pillar. It 

/ 1% round, but encircled at places by raised rings, and has also small 
“niches, and projecting bricks intended for ascension. 

On the higher peak and-o the highest point of the Nalti Gini, 

at an elevation of about 1000 fect abové the surrounding country, 

~ I found the ruins of a round building. Three circular layers of 

stone are alone to be seen now, which formed the base of the 

temple. In the middle of this platform, there are traces of three 





other layers, and a number of cut stones lie scattered round” it, 
among which I found a slab, bearing an inscription often lines. I 
had not time enough to copy the inscription, but I found no diffi- 
culty in removing it to my tent, and hope to submit it to the Society. 
shortly. 

About five hundred feet below the above point on the western 
slope of the hill, there is a place called the ‘* Haéthi-khal” or the 
elephant hole or cave. I have no doubt there was formerly a large 
eaye cut in the rock at this place, the roof of which must have 
come down, the hill itself having been disturbed by an earthquake 





Sa whence the tradition at this place of its being cursed. I saw six 
tid figures of Buddha of the same size and height, standing in a line, 
ie ‘portions of their legs up to the knee having gone down or been 


4 ~ filled up by the fall of the’cave, in front of whichthey must origi- 
nally have stood. These figures are four feet in height (from knee 
_ to head) and eut in slabs of sandstone, two feet three inches in 
* breadth. They appeared to be very old, and enveloped in milk- 
white moss that had very nearly filled up the lines of an 
_ inscription which, after some difficulty, I succeeded in retovering 
from one of the slabs. The inscription contains the Buddhist 
~-—s ereed Ye dharma’ hetu, &e., in the Kutila character. 
ss * A few yards from the above figures I found a broken pedestal 
| conmaoecived with two lions-couchant with a lotus in the yore on 
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good style of art. There can be no doubt that more images are 3 
concealed in the brushwood and jungle around. An 
‘The people in the vicinity informed me that the i images and the a 
temples on the Nalti hill had been constructed by Raja Bashokalpa; = 
but [should think, that was an attempt to transfer the tradition of 
another (the Chulia) hill, and localise it in this place. The inserip- — 
tion, being unmistakably Buddhist, leaves no doubt as to the origin 
of the shrine. ° 
Byident traces of buifdings, scattered brieks, broken capitals, 
cornices, and images of gods with inscriptions now daubed with 
vermilion by the villagers, lie scattered on and at the foot of the 
hill, which clearly shew that a better people once lived there than 
tliose who at present inhabit it. 
Assia Girt. These hills cover a larger oxtgnt of the country 
than any other in the district. The locality is now known as 

“’Alamgtir, a name given to it by its Muhammadan conquerors. The 
ancient Hindu name was Chatushpitha, subsequent! y corrupted 
into” Cidr-pulie, or the ‘‘four seats’ or “shrines,” and was so 
called after the four highest peaks of the chain. One of these 

» peaks, which overlooks the stream of the Birupé, is now known 
as the ‘Alamgir lull, on which stands a mosque on the summit 
of a precipice, about 2,500 feet above the level of the country, 
one of the most pronunent and commanding spots in Orissa. 
gtne mosque is a plain building, consisting of a single room, 

29 X 19 X 94, surmounted by adome, and bearing an inscription 
of three couplets in Persian eugraved on three slabs of black 
chlorite which form the freize. : 

‘The inscription has been partly read by Mr. J. Beaines, and from - 
his readimg, it would appear that the Zirikh of the Mosque is given * 
in the words Py 

- e272 Coir y? ELS, 
Rashk ¢ Firdaus ¢ barin. 
‘lt vies with Paradise.’ 

* “The sum obtained by adding the numerical values of the letters 
composing the Zérekh is 1132 of the Hijra era, corresponding with 
A. D. 1719-20, when Shuja’uddin reigned in Orissa as Deputy 

of Nawab Murshid Qui: Khan, i 
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) , _ The tradition connected with the building of the mosque runs as 
follows :— 

_ Once upon a time the prophet Muhammad was winging his way in 
mid-air on his celestial throne, with a large retinue. When the hour a 
for prayer arrived, he alighted on Nalti Giri. The throne was too | 
heavy for the hill, ee the hill too small for the retinue. Hence the 
“hill commenced to shake and sink. ‘The prophet got annoyed, pro- 

nounced a /a’nat, or curse on ity and repaired to the more elevated 
‘Key and spacious mountef Char-pitha, on thé precipitous rock, where 
the mosque now stands. There he addressed his prayer, and the 

print of his knees and fingers are pointed out on the stone which 
om is preserved in the shrine, His followers rested on the four peaks. 
| No water being accessible on the hill, Muhammad struck the rock 

with his wand, and a bubbling spring of pure water at’once rose 
up; traces of which-are still shewn to pilgrims. A darvish, by 
virtue of his prayers, came to know this sacred spot, went up to it, — 
and, on a Khirni tree which stood close by and still stands, 
hoisted the prephet’s flag made of his handkerchief. - 
When Shuja*’uddin was marching to Cuttack, he was encamped 
at Erakpur, whence he heard the voice of prayer chanted on the 
top of the hill at the distance of six miles. ‘The followers of Shuja’ 
became anxious to visit the shrine, but he dissuaded them, taking 
the vow at the same time to come back, and pray on the spot with 
them, should his march prove successful. Successful it proved, 
: na Bhuja’ returned, made the road of about two miles in length up the 
ae hill on foot, through one of its easy slopes, and built the mosque 
which still bears his imscription. att 
-.  . The mosque faces the East. In front there is a platform sur- 
_* rounded by a thick wall with a gate. Towards the west, high 
| and rough rocks overlook the building. But to its north, a high 
| _ terrace has been raised for the reception of darvishes* and — > 
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The tradition narrated above, may be construed merely to pee 
» the conquest of the Moslem over Hinduism, the prdiitee 
“Hindu temples, the mutilation of rlindu gods and goddesses, and the 
reduction of the Hindu supremacy on the Nalti hill by the followers — 


a ‘of the prophet, and the hoisting of the prophet’s flag on a ri 
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more elevated spot, perhaps already sanctified by the residence of a 
pious Musalman: the old name Nilati affording an easy transition 
to /a’nat, But whatever might have been the ori gin of the tradition, 
the popular belicf still remains, that the bald and barren Nalti Girt 
is a cursed hill, and the prophet still reigns on ’Alamgir. The 
expense of the shrine is covered by the profit of sixty acres of land, es 
endowed by Shuja’uddin. The mosque is lighted every evening, 
the rocks resound with the voice of prayer every morning and 
evening, and the people in the neighbourhood, both Hindu and ~ 
Moslem, offer homage at the shrine. 

The Hindu name of the "Alamgir peak was Mandala, from the 
village of that name at its foot, where the manda or the primitive 
system of ordeal by fire or boiled” oil, &e., was held during the 
Hindu period. | 

Udaya Girt, This is one of the Char-pitha or four peaks of the Assia 
group. The spur on which old ruins are found, is an elevated ter- 
race, sloping from one hundred and fifty feet above, to the level of 
the plain. Itis situated towards the north-eastern eftremity of the 
group, surrounded by a semicircular range of pointed boulders, 
leaving an opening towards the east. On the latter side it overlooka 
the Kalida river, which runs about two hundred yards from its base. 
It appears that this, the only side from which it was accessible from 
the plain, was at one time protected by an entrenchment ent in the 
rocks from precipice to precipice. It was appropriately termed 
Udaya Giri or the “ Sunrise Hill,” from its being the most eastern 
extremity of the group and of the Cuttack district. At one time 
the sea, according to local tradition, lave its foot. This tra- 
dition is still preserved in a saying which the Uriyés repeat, to 
signify an impossibility : ‘* You cannot expect it. The sea is now 
far off from Udaya Giri.” The soil beyond the Udaya Giri is pure 
alluvton. Between it and the sea, scarcely a stone can be seen. The 
country is a flat, arid, sandy plain, in most places devoid of all 
vegetation, and the tradition, ‘therefore, appears very probable. 


‘The moreso, as it receives peculiar support from two passages in 


Messrs. W. T. and H. F. Blanford and W. Theobald’s Report on 
the Talcheer Coal Field. “From this plain, the alluvion from 


_ the coast to the foot of the hills in Cuttack,” say those gentlemen, 
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staall isolated and steep hills rise in a few places to the north 
of Cuttack and, taken in connection with the bosses and whale-back 
ridges which stud the surrounding country, present all the features 
of an upraised archipelago, and lead to the belief, that, at no very  — 
_ remote geological period, the water of the western portion of the Bay 
» of Bengal dashed against many a rugged cliff, and rolled around 
clusters of islands which studded over what is now the Province of 
_ ©Outtack: indeed a comparativety trifling depression of the country 
might reproduce the same phenomena.’™ In a subsequent part of 
their report, they state “‘ around the gneiss hills which have been 
mentioned as rising suddenly from the alluvial plain, a quantity of 
water-worn pebbles are always fourd, evidently the remains of an 
| old beach. Although, owing fo weathering, these pebbles have 
 sorhewhat lost their rounded form and smooth surface, yet this 
mode of occurrence and the absence of large angular blocks, prove 
that they are of beach origin, and not merely rolled from the 
hills.””* | 
It must be @Mlded, however, that what the men of science suppose 
to have acerued at a former geological period, the tradition brings 
within the history of man. Anyhow the table-land of Udaya : 
Giri must have been peculiarly adapted to the Buddhists for a | 
sanctuary; a variety of hills and dales, green-woods and plains, 
| a limpid stream in front, combined with the solitude of the place, 
amply inspiring a devotional feeling, “the vision and the facalty: 
divine.” ° 
- At the foot of the hill, the eye is caught by a colossal image of 
- Buddha, half covered fn jungle, and a portion buried under the earth. 
itis fully nine feet in height, the length from the knee to the head Px: 
; being seven feet. The figure is cut in high relief on a single slab of 
z rough chlorite, holding a large lotus in the left hand ; the nose and Bid 
the right hand are mutilated. The ear, arms, wrist, and treats are 
decorated v with ornaments, and the cloth round the waist is fastened. ’ = 
ith three chains answering to the gote of the present day, worn ‘saith, 
ig ight like a belt. The breast-plate furnishes an excellent pat tern, 
more elegant than ny that I remember to have iets i 
,} ae “Iii > ri =) Sher a 
_ @ Memoirs, Geolog cal Survey of India, T. pp. 38.070, 
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- Bhuvanesvara, Khanda Giri, or any other temple in Orissa. 


Between this image and the Bapi or large well, situated about 
fifty feet higher up the ground, the place is spread with the 
ruins of ancient edifices, the ground plans of which may still be 
traced. 

Passing over the ruins we come to the Bapi or well cut in th 
rock. The Swarga Ganga on the Khanda Giri hill is insignificant 
compared to this reservoir. It is 2@ feet square, cut 28 feet deep 
from the top of the rock t® the water's edge, surrounded by a stone 
terrace, 94 feet 6 inches long, and 38 feet 11 inches broad. The 
entrance to the terrace is guarded by two monolithic pillars, the 
tops of which are broken. The edge of the well and the extremity 
of the terrace are lined with battlements of large blocks of 
wrought stone, rounded on the top, and three feet in height, 
leaving a wide passage or walk behind. The well is situated 
towards the southern extremity of the terrace. From the north 
and in the middle of the terrace, a few yards off the en- 
trance, a flight of steps (3 feet in breadth, and 31 in number) 
runs down the rock as an approach to the water. The rock be- 
tween the lowest step and the well has been eut into an arch, and 
on its face there is an inscription of which a transcript is given 


below— 
. aiaa Sagan ater. 


) | he samo inscription appears in another part of the rock on the 
right side of the steps, and also on the eastern wall of the terrace. 
The rock appears to have been quarried,*marks of the chisel 
being evident; but I should suppose from the cracks and smoky 
stains on the rock down the well, that fire or some other force was 
also used to split it. 

About fifty feet higher up in the jungle, there is another platform ° 
on which once stood a sanctuary of Buddha. Numbers of images 
of gods and goddesses, engraven on slabs of different shapes, are _ 
seattered around. A group, with the heads and arms mutilated, 

ie is still worshipped by the people who had succeeded in effacing 
; all trace of its original character, by painting the figures with 


aie xepeated layers of vermillion and turmeric. These images, no 
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doubt, belong to a subsequent period, when Buddhism had lost its ! 
influence, and was passing into Brahmanism. ‘Tho chief interest 
of the place, however, lies in the ruins of a gate and the figure of a 
Buddha. The place was so enveloped in jungle, and the ruins sO 
buried in earth, that it was difficult for me to form an idea of the 
edifice which once stood there, but from the gate in front and the 
rock in the rear to which the figure of Buddha is engaged, I 
f have little doubt that the saactuary bce partly constructed and 
| partly excavated. 
E The Gate is composed of three Avett rectangular blocks of 
stone. One of them is placed transversely over the other two, to 
| form an entablature. The height of the gate, omitting the 
fh portion that has been buried by accumulation of rubbish, is 7 feet 
ise 8 imches. 
The upright blocks have been cut into five bands highly ornament- 
Yt a ed with sculpture, which appears fresh and sharp as if just cut by 
= the chisel. The innermost band contains wreaths of the true lotus 
F (Nelumbium speciosum). There are altogether 12 groups of the 
flower. The second band is divided inte 
pannels, bearing male and female figures 
in armour. The middle one contains a 
wreath of flowers. On the fourth band 
there is a continuous winding wreath, 
encircling figures of men and women. The 
last or the outermost band is a wreath * 
of large flowers of great beauty. The 
middle band is capped by a capital, of 
which a rough sketch is shewn in the 
margin. fa 
The architrave and the freize semaine 
Te bellished with a great number of grotesque _ Z 
S, Ae figures. On the middle of the frieze, there wT 
| ines two niches containing figures of Buddha. In the middle of the at 
_ architrave, another figure of Buddha appears, over whose head two ety | 
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lep s twist and wave their trunks from opposite sides. se | 
sk sides of the group, small, grotesque male and female fi 
» been cut into the form of a wreath ; ‘the waving hand 
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forefinger of each touching a point on the shoulder of the figure 
preceding, and the toe placed on the projected knee of the one 
_ following. 

I am disposed to think that this gate was provided with doors. 
There are two big holes in the corners, which were no doubt intend- 
ed to receive the hinges. 

The «mage of Budha. About 16 feet beyond the gate, behind a - 
narrow passage blocked up by bragnbles, | came to a cell, 9 feet 
square and as many feet dfep. In this a large image of Buddha is 
placed in a sitting and meditating posture. It is 5 feet, 6 inches 
long from waist to head. The face itself is 1-6 by 1-5, and the 
breast, 3 feet 6 inches broad. It is made of three pieces of 
bluish chlorite. The head is formed of one, piece, the neck down 
to the breast of another, and all below of a third. The joints have 
cracked a little now, but they could not originally have been dis- 
cerned, I paid a passing visit to this image, nearly three years ago, 
when employed in enquiries connected with the late famine, but I 

, do not remember to have then observed these joints. The rock 
behind the image hag been smoothed with layers of small bricks, 
There are four huge stone pillars, two standing near the cell, and 
two near the gate, which must have at one time supported a roof and 
formed a porch in front of the cell, 

There is an expression of strength and boldness about the 
‘straight gait and broad breast of the image which contrasts str- 
§ © kingly with the meekness of the eyes. The left arm has been 
placed carelessly over the thigh, the palm being visible ; the men 

hand has been mutilated ; so is the nose, . 
Scarcely one image was met with on these hills, which had 
escaped the ravages either of time or of fanaticism. The tradition 
 yvegarding the mutilation of the nose, is the same everywhere. Ask 
the humblest Uriya of the, cause, and the reply is: ‘it drop- 
ped at the sound of Kalapahdy’s kettle-drum,” thus significantly 
_ pointing out the origin, but superstitiously veiling the manner of 
. ite destruction. One thing, however, is certain, that there is no 
spot in Orissa, however remote er secluded, to which the arms of 
- the Moslem conquest did not reach, or which did not suffer from 
“ its ruinous influence. The lover of antiquity cqanot turn to these 
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images, Without wishing confusion on the Moslem banner, and ruin 
on those fanatic hands which raised it. 


The two other peaks of the Char-pitha are Achala Basanta or _ 


“Eternal Spring,”’ so named, perhaps, from the luxuriance of its 
ever-green trees and flowers; and the Baro Dei, or ** seat of the 
Great.”’ ‘ | 

At the foot of Achala Basanta lie scattered the ruine of 
Majyhi Pera, the residence ef the brethren and the relatives 
of the old hill-chief. Dilapidated renfains of old gates, stone 
platforms, and broken walls are all that are now visible: they do 
not suffice to give any idea of the size of the original edifice. 

The Bare Deki, or the seat of the chieftain, is at the foot of 
the highest peak. There ure the ruins of an old fort in the jungle, 
which I had not an opportunity to visit, but the tradition connected 
with it, as given‘to me by a native, runs as follows :— 

In olden time, the fort was held by a chief who was a washerman 
by caste. “From AK/alicoté (Calicut) in the far south, came an out- 
law, by name Lokanath Bhumija. He besieged the fort by night, 
surprised the old chief, put him with his family to the sword, and 
established his sway over the hills, He then assumed the name of 
Bali from the fact of his haying taken possession of Baro Dehi by 
mere bal, or strength, a name yet retained by -his family. “During 
the Musalman and Mohratta periods, the hill estate of ’Xlamgir 


ranked among the Q/l’lahjdts of the permanently settléd estates 


of Cuttaek. At the time of British settlement, the Raja proved 


recusant from a mistaken notion of his own superiority, and the 


‘estate was therefore mcluded within the Mighalbandi, or revyenue- 
paying temporary settled estates.. It is stated: that the Raja 
subsequently made his submission, but his title could not bb 


recognised by the Settlement Commissioner as his title-deed ap- 


peared to be suspicious. The ’Alamgj estate has now been split 


Sb up, ‘and has passed into the hands of different Sere and the 
"representative of the old Raja’s family is a pauper, living on Re! 
Sree of a few acres of land, which has been assigned to vy 


ha 


gral titude of an old servant of his family; the: Mot Nya “a 
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Amardvatéi. ‘This Hill is now known as the Chatia Hill from its | 
proximity to the. village of that name on the Trunk Road to Cut-_ 
tack. Its ancient name was ‘“‘ Amarévati Kataka,’? and I am 
disposed to think that this was one of the Katakas, or fortified 
places of the Ganga Vansa kings of Orissa, to which Mr. Sterling 
assigns no loc&lity. On the eastern foot of the hill there are the 
remains of an old fort, the broad and extensive rampart of which, 
made of the laterite of the hills, forms the most prouinaa® 
feature of the ruins. The stone w valli is 4 feet deep, and the people 
say it ran one cos square. Within the rampart there is a high 
platform, accessible by a flight of steps. The wall over it, made 
entirely of stone, is broken, A number of broken pillars and capitals 
was ‘also observed, but the place on which the inner apartment 
stood, is covered with such thick jungle and thorny brambles that L 
could not form a conjecture as to the plan of the edifice. On ano- 
ther platform, I observed the images of two goddesses (Indrani) 
cut in alto relieve out of two blocks of slate-stone ; they are remark- 
able for their elegance and beauty. 

_ The people in the neighbourhood informed me that before the con- 
struction of the Cuttack Trunk Road, the ramparts were in a much 
better condition than in what they now are: the Vandals of the Pub- 
lic Works Department having demolished them for the sake of the 
stone, with which they metalled the road. Nor was their conduct 
in this case singular, for, whether at Jdéjapur, Chatia, or Cuttack, 
they have everywhere proved equally destructive, and what 
escaped the ravages of time and of Muhammadan bigotry for cen- 
turies, have yielded to their sacrilegious hanjs. This is much to 
be regretted, the more so as it appears altogether inconsistent 
with that enlightened spirit in which Government Has called the 
tion of its servants to the collection of facts and traditions 
which may tend to throw light on the past history of the country; 
any how such conduct, on the part of any class of its officers, 
however unintentional, cannot”be too highly reprehended, ; 

_ There is a spacious and magnificent tank, covering about 20 a 
aithin: half a mile of Amaravati Kataka. The people call it Vi/ 
| Pukhar, evidently a corruption of Nilaya Pushkarine or “ tank wits 





i. 8 dwelling;” for in the centre of this tank, there are the ruins of 
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an old building, of considerable dimensions, partly covered with 
. Shrubs, and partly whitened with moss, and the refuse of aquatic 
birds. There is a curious tradition connected with this building of 
about the age of Kalapaéhar, the general of Sulaiman Afghan, (A. D. 
1558,) who, it is said drove out Bashu Kalpa, the chief of the 
Barunibanté (Darpan) Hill and compelled him to fake refuge in = 
the DhanaPinti hills (Chatia). Bashu Kalpa became subsequently 
the lord of the Amarévati fort. The structure in the tank was 
built to protect his grandson on his wedding-day, when it was 
predicted a tiger would kill him. I do not give the anecdote at 
longth, as it resembles in all its details the story of Chand Sada4gar, 
as sung by one of our early Bengali poets. The enemy of Chénd 
Sadigar of Chimpénagara was the serpent, as instigated by the 
goddess Manasa ; that of Paddalochan, the Uriya prince, the tiger, as 
instigated by Satya Narayana. Evidently the authors ofthe Bengali 
S and the Uriya poems got the idea of the enemy to their heroes from Ar 
the nature of the country they inhabited: Champdnagara stands 
on a flat plane near Budbud, not far from the Damuda, and is j 
subject to floods. The serpent is still dreaded there,-and a meld is 
annually held'to worship it. Chatia is close to the forest, and still | 
> sutfers from the ravages of leopards. It is curious that there isa ~ 
| place near Chatia also known as Champai Hat. | 
 Mahd-vindyaka. This is one of the peaks of the » highest chain 
in the district of Cuttack, viz., the Baérunibanta hills in Killa Dar- 
b. pan. The country around it is wild, and inhabited by an aborignal 


bal ae ee Sa 
ru @ ia = 
b . . 








° : 


race known as Sawars, evidently the Savaras mentioned in Menu, 
who, i in physical and mental peculiarities, resemble the Sonthals of 
sp Western Bengal. The hill is covered with primitive jungle, and sel- 
dom visited by any but pilgrims. It was probably from the beginning 
< occupied by the Sivites, no sign of the worship of Buddha pains re 
traceable onit. The prospect from the top of the hill is glorious. The 
___ Sivites could not have selected a better spot for their Bhajana Manda-. af 
: pa or temple of worship. From the point where I ascended, Sy 
ie country around seemed a magnificent panorama of light and shade, — 
= ‘diversified by carpets and crests of evergreens. The sun was just up, 
and under its rays far below in the distance, every patch of \ water 


vat: —_ . 


appeared like a mass of blazing diamonds ; every running “brook, 
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a rich gorget on the breast of emerald earth. The high level canal 
with its numerous curves appeared like a silver girdle nicely set 
round the waist of the chain. The course of the Birupé, a distance 
of 24 or 26 miles, through all its windings from Mandaka, perhaps 
Chowdwar near Cuttack, could be traced like a thread of melted | 
silver. It appeared to be a spot pre-eminently fitted for ‘* medita- 
tion and sacred song.’’ On the northern slope of the hill, about 
400 feet above the level of the gountry, there is an Asthala or 
monastery now occupied By Vaishnavas, who have evidently super- 
‘seded the Sivites of old. The base, formed of a piece of cut 
stone, is all that remains of the original sanctuary of the place. The 
walls and the steeples appear to have been repaired or rebuilt 
after they were destroyed by the Muhammadans. The principal 
curiosity of this place is, the god Maha Vinayaka, which is a 
massive piece of rock over which the modern temple has been 
built. The rock must be more than 12 feet in circumference, it is 
oval at the top, and has three faces in front. The middle one has 
a good resemblance to the head of an elephant with its trunk, and 
is accordingly worshipped as Ganes‘ha or Vinayaka. The mght 
face of the rock is considered to be Siva, and what it wants in actual 
resemblance, has been made up by paint of sandal and vermillion. 
The left face of the rock has a knot over it, which is fancied to be 
the tresses of the goddess Gauri bound up. The rock is accor- 
dingly worshipped as the union of the gods Siva dnd Ganesa 
and the goddess Gauri. The place is by no means very ancient, but 
the veneration for it is increasing with the increase ofage. There is 
a waterfall about 30 feet higher up, which «upplies water to the 
temple and pilgrims. A few steps above this fall, there are a few 
3 images of Siva, called the ‘* Ashta Lingam” from their number. 
Basides the foliage of the trees and the canopy of heaven, there is 
no other shade over these gods. The eround on all sides is cover- 
* ed with dense jungle, high and ancient mangoe trees predomina- 
ting. Considering the insecurity of the place, it displays a steadfast 
devotion, and Hold indifference for life on the part of those who, 
-_ centuries ago, first inhabited these hills for the purpose of religious 
a gone _- 
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Additional Gondi Vocabulary 
| ie . .) a : | 
oa Additional Gondi Vocabulary.—By Rev. Janes Dawson, 
a “ Chindwara, O. P. 
| a (Continued from p. 117). Ly 
| 3 Pronouns. 
Pe Personal Pronouns.—First person. 
i Sab annd, I. 
“ Singular. * 
f _ Nom, Sat, avnd, I. = 
. ; Gen. arTare, arara, Tat, Alaa, nawor, nawork, ndwi, ndwang, 
C my, of me. 
f: DP. Ac. ara, arg, nik, or nakun, to me, me, ' 
‘  <Ab. at ata, aa sin, from me. 

pas Os wrat <fus, ndiwa tpide, in me. 

Plural. : 

- 















Nom, waz, anmot, We. 

Gen.  W8lal<, ATaTH, ATA, ATAIA, mawor, mawork, miwd, mawoing, 

our, of us. | 
D. Ac. aTa, arg, mik, makun, to us, us. 

4 al ala, wd sin, from us. 

lal Shae, miwa ipide, in us. 





Personal Pronouns.—Second person. _ | 
<4, sme, thou. 

Singular. at 
<a, mm, thou. 
Gen.. @yarc, Fara, ata, aia, niwor, niwork, nda, nivodag, 

thy, of thee. s | 

aie, ais, nik, nikun, to thee, thee. Mh ix i 
mm aia, sin, from thee. 
war <fae, niwd ipide, in thee. 













= cmt, Ae immd, O thou. ga 
Plural. ae: 

mag Renmnts, FON, TM: ea fre 

ara, arat, araia, mer, mor, mem nei 


2 Bal . 
your, of you, 








“sa ia ai: ,« seat 
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ID. Ac. ATH, ATH, mak, mikun, to you, you. 

Ab. Hi dia, mé sin, from you. 
Th. War Cfas, miws ipide, in you. 

We 4 care, Ae immat, O you. 

Personal Pronouns.— Third person. 
wrt, or, ho; that. . 
Singular. 

Nom. ‘1c, or, he, that. ° 

Gen. Wreere, aieere, Sree, areeia, onhor, onhork, onhd, 


: onhing, his, of him. 
D. Ac. ra, on, to him, him. - 
Ab. wla gia; on sin, from him. 
L. SIfds, dpide, in him. 
Plural. 


Nom. are, ork, they, those, 

Gen. are aIt, ara, aT, aia, orknor, orknork, orkna, orkndan ng, 
theirs, of them: o 

D. Ac. rg, orkun, to them, them. 

Ab. wr ala, ork sin, from them. 

LL. “Ifas, dpide, in them. > 

Personal Pronouns.—Third person, Feminine. 7 
we, ad, she, it; that. 
Singular, 

Nom. ‘Wed, ad, she it; that. 

Gen. aATart. ara, A, aia, tdnnor, tdnnork, tinna, tannang, or 
we art, Ara, a1, aia, addenor, addenork, addeni, 
addendng, hers, of her. 

D. Ac. ara, tan, to her, her. 

Ab. ara dita, fin sin, from her, from it. 

L. uifas, dpide, in her, in it. 

Plural, 
"Nom. &&, au, they, those. 


Gen. wana, Ara, a, Aa, aveknor, aveknork, accknd, avekning, 


theirs, of them, 
). Ac. wage, avekun, to them, them. 
b. war , Sta, avek sin, from them, é 


7 , épide, in them. 
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| Additional Gondi Voeabularg. 
Demonstrative Pronouns.— Near demonstrative, Masc. Sing. br 3 
Ut er, this (man). E “ 
4 ike Singular, | 
7 Nom. XE, or, | this (man), he bat 
Gen. Tax, ard, 4, Aa, ennor, ennork, enna, enndag, of this. 4 
D. Ac. wa, en, to this, this. 
Ab. a Sta, en sin, from, this. 
ee L. Sfeqe tpide, in this. . 
i | . Plural, 
Nom. ta, erik, these (men). f 
| Gen. ealitre: ara, WT, aia, © ‘knor, erknork, erknia, erkndng, of 
a these. : 
wD, Ao. Cyr erkun, these. pay 
Ab. ea& Se, erk sin, from these. a es 
ces faqs. ipide, in these. 
am araniskeacye Pronouns,—Near demonstrative Fem. 
: << id, this (woman). | > 
sated Singular. ; 
* Nom. = id, this (woman) or (thing). . 
A+ - Gen. Sac. Ae. Tl, Ala, tennor, lennork, enna, lenndng, of this. | 
—™® “D-Ac. am, a, fen, to this, this. e 
Ab. aa Sta, ton sin, from this. =e oe 
L. fxs, tpide, in this. ‘ Fats i | 
| ; ‘Plural. , >a 
Nom €z;, #4, these (women) or (things). nth Seat 
Gen. SaaaTT, ara, AT, Ait, iveknor, iveknork, teeknd, 6 inka, 





- of these. 








a); Ac. cag, tvekun, to these, these. _ ‘4 
A b cae Ble, ivek sin, from these. Lge aM en 
Me Eire, spide, in these. h, Spe aati : 






; i _ Demonstrative Pronouns. Pesce 
or, that (man (man 
| are ork, thos 
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Mase. — 
Cl ASS, er maniwal, this man. ; 
tah ATS, ork manwalk, these mon. 
Sit Arai, or mdnwadl, that man. 
ara araren, ori minwdlk, those men. 
Fem. 
Te Bret, td ar, this woman. 
oH Bra, 2% dsk, these women. 
w= SIT, dl dr, that woman. 
_ iI STS, au tek those women. " 


“When the demonstrative pronouns are used with nouns, they 
are not declined, but are always used inthe nominative case, 
although the nouns which they qualify are in the oblique case. 
When the demonstrative pronouns are used by themselves, they 
are declined as above, 


Relative Pronouns, 

The Relative pronoun is the same as the Interrogative @z dor, 
who ?, and the correlative is supplied by the remote demonstrative 
Sit or, that; e. g.— 

See SN BA ASSATA Breet Sa Brar wer, fonhi long anna kenjtiin 
onha leng chokho manda. Whose voice I heard his voice is good. 
His yoice whose I heard is good. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

The interrogatives are @1t Jor, az bad, and aja didng, and are 
thus declined. . 

} a1z bor who ? Masc. Sing. 
Nom. ax, Jor, who ? which ? 


Gen. reere, Va, St, Sia, Jonkor, bonhork, tbonha, bonhdang, 


te Se whose ? 
2D. Ac. ara, bon, to whom? whom ? 








Ab. = Gra Sta, Jon sin, from whom ? 
“L. — atfas, b4pide, in whom? 
Naa Mase. Plural. 
a are, bork, who ? which ? 
| ATT , ah, Wt, Wit, dorknor, borknork, borkné, borkning, 
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D. Ac. arpa, borkun, to whom? whom? | "ae 
Ab. ata ata, dork sin, from whom ? nn” 
L. aifas, Japide, in whom ? ; 


The Feminine and Neuter is qe bad. It is declined like the 
3rd person pronoun feminine =e ad, by the insertion of @ before = —¥ 
it ; thus :— 





Kes Nom. az, bad, who ? which, ? - 

Gen. We AIX, Ae, AT, ain: baddenor,,baddenork, baddena, geet 

ning, whose ? 
>, Ac. ae WT, badden, to whom ? whom ? 
P SAD. ae a aia, badden sin, from whom ? 
LL aifae, bapide, in whom ? 
Fem. Plural. 
Nom. at, dau, who ? which ? 
Gen. aaaaIt, ara, at, aia, baveknor, baveknork, bavekna, bavek- 
nang, whose ? 

D. Ac. aaa, bavekun, to whom ? whom ? : 

Ab. qaaq dla, Javek sin, trom whom ? 

L. aifas, bipide, in whom ? 

. aia, bang, what? 2 
= Singular and Plural. . 
N.& Ac. aja, bang, what? . ‘a 
Gen.  a=it, era, at, aia, bandor, bandork, banda, hbanddng, of 
what ? 

D. area, bath Urey to or for what? 

Ab. alae, batsin, from what ? 

L.  @ifas, bapide, in what ? 

Indefinite Pronouns. . 

aoe att, dore, any one, some one. 
ed Nom. ar<, bore, any one, some one. Nh es 
on, Gen.  areerx, Bia, =. Sia, esos bonhorke, bankai, bonhange, 
ete” of any hie &e. 
kg 5. 2D. Ac. ara, done, to any one, any one. z 
ee ee ara aa, lone sin, from any one. : p 





ee —_ i of. 


ara <1q1, Jone ropa, in any one. 
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afai, ddnge, any thing, something. 
s - Indeclinable. 
Phrases. : 
ata wa, dage halle, nothing. . 
. 7 aia ar aia, Lange nad bange, something or other. 
aia are, bange di, whatever may happen, come what may. 


Vera 


7 
° Marat séani, to do. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. I do or am doing. 
l. Sar arararat, anna idtona. 
a SAT MlBtlaten, cmd kidtoné. 
3.m. Wit Harare, or hidtor. 
53.f. qe ararat, ad kata. | : 
 & Bale lac H, ammot kiatoram., 
2 wale HlBarcaa. immat kiaterit, 
3. m,. Sra Blarara, ork kidiork. 
3.f. St @laraia, ait kidtang. 


Imporfect Tense. I was doing. 


Ts Bar Rrera, anna sindan. 
‘ saat Mlle fmmd kenden. 
| m. BT arEX, or kindur. 
f. w= a=, ad kindu. 
SATS Hla, anmot kindom, 
sare Hla cnmeast Lindit,. 
ara Slam, St Sea, ork kindurk, an kindung. 
Past Tense. I did. 
is Sar alata, anna kitdn. i ‘ 
| | car alate, dimma hitin. 
* Src alat, or kitur, we ata, ad kitu. 
; | Sate alara ammot kitom. 
SwaTS alata, termed hitit. 








Gra alga, ork kiturk ; ait Hlq4, au kitung. 
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Additional Gondi Vocab 


Perfect Tense. I have done. 
1. a@taran, kitond, 
2. laren, citonés 
3. . atart, f. @tat, Aifor, £. itd. 
1. @tarca, kitoram, 
2. mlattta, Aiforit. 
3. alata, alata, hitork, f. kitdng. 


Pluperfect Tense. I had done. 
1. a@ifa aermn, Aisi mathona. 
2. amife warat, Lisi mathoni. 
3. @ifa went, aife az, isi mathor, f. kist mathd, 
1. a@ife aerca, Lisi mathoram. 
2. a@ife aurtia, fist mathorit. 
3. alfa Hara, wia, sist mathork, kist mathdang. 


Future Tense. I shall or will do. 








] 
2. warrant, 42a. 

3. wrarat, Addnur ; arava, kidl. 

l. arate, ktakom. 

2. wmlarata, Aiakit. 

3. aaa, kidnurk, evaraa, kianung. 


Conditional Mood. 
, Present Tense. If I do, 
1. @larat, siaka. 
2. wmlarant, Aiake. 
3. wiX, al, fer, We. 
1. @rarara, sidkom. . 
2. aerate, kiakit. 
3. wala, aia, Airk, king. 
Imperative Mood. 
2. Tar StH, imma kim, do thou, 
2. ware ale, immat sie do ye. 
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Present. 
Pertact. 
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ae s ia < i 
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Participles. 
Slama, RSS, hiteke or hisode, doing. 
a lfagea, Késtkun, having done. 


ZTarat ayvana to be, or to become, 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
am, or I become. 

Br=ra anda. = 

Bratt, andin, 

art, aT, andur, andu. 

Brey, andom. 

wa andit. 

w=, ar 4, andurk, adndung. 


Past Tense? 

I was, or I became. ‘ ~ 
Orava, afar. 
Btata, atin. ad 
SlAqt, Std, atur, atu, 
Wlara. atom. 
Brata, afet. 
Sqn, BAA, dturk, dtung. 


ATA, wanddand, to be, or to remain, 
Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 
IT am, or I remain. 
aa, mandona. - 
WerTat, mandoni. 
Wet, HT, andor, manda. 
HITCH, mandoram. 
wertia, mandorét. 
wera, HAI, mandork, mandang. 
Past Tense. 
I was, or I remained, 
warat, wathona. | 


warn, mathoni. 
Heart, Har, mathor, matha. 
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1. Werte, mathoram. 
2. wurde, mathorit. 
3. Wars, uta, mathork, mathana. - 


The remaining tenses of the verb “to be” are formed regularly 
form Tarat ayana. The Gonds seem to use HeTAT mandana more 
frequently to express ‘‘ existence,” and ‘‘ become” they always 
express by STaTat aydna, 

There is also a peculiarity in the language in regard to the use 
of the negative ¢# halle with the verb. This particle causes a 
change on the form of certain parts of the verb as will be seen by 
using it, along with @Tarat Aidna, to do, which has already been 
conjugated. It affects some moods and tenses, but not others. 


Conjugation of the verb @larat kidndé with the negation ¥@ /alle, 


not to do. ~ 


: Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
I am not doing. 
l. Srar ew atara, anna halle kion, I am not doing. 
2. ga wa altel, dnd halle kivi. 
3: Sit ea ware, or alle kior. 
Se Ca Bris, ad halle kiod. 
l. Sate SH Ata, ammot halle kiom. 
2. wre we alata, tmmedt halle kivit. 
3. ra em alae, ork halle kiork. 
aT eit rata, au halle hiong. 


Imperfect Tense. Same as the Affirmative. 
I was not doing. 
Past and Perfect Tenses are alike. 
I did not and I have not done. 


rie 1. Saree ata, anna halle kita. 


2. ea we alar, tmma halle kita. 
3. BIc ea alar, on Aalle kita, ad halle kita. 
1. Sats SH Alar, ammot halle kita. ; 
2. cme eH wlar, immat halle kita. igh 
. 8. ee, Sw eT, ork, aw halle kita. ‘ati 
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Pluperfect Tense. I had not eaten. 
Same form as Aff. 
| . Future Tense. 
T shall or will not do. 
Qa ea lara, ania halle kinal. 
. ST ee lara, tnmea halle kinal. 
it, az wa alare, or, ad halle kinal. 
Wats SH HlAaTS, amt halle kinal, 
sae wR Slats, trmeat halle inal. 
5B ara, aT em aiare, ork, au hulle kindl. 


Conditional Mood same as the Future except in the third persons 
Singular and Plural.which are the same as in the Affirmative 
Conditional, 


re yo 


Imperative Mood. 
9. mM AM Bar, dma mangi kema, do not thou do. 
2. SwaIS Wal HATS, tmmat manni kemaét, do not ye do. 


Infinitive Mood and Participles are the same as the Aff. forms. 
. 
Abbreviations used in Vocabulary. . 

s. substantive; a, adjective; wv. ¢. verb transitive; v. #. verb 
intransitive ; ad. adverb. , 

k. wm. kidna @rarat, to do; m. #. méyana ararat, which seems to 
be another form of mandénd were, to be or to remain; ¢. @. stand 
gitar, to give. H. Hindi or Hindustani. 


A. 


Awake, v. i. chatle mayana 
Awake, v. t. chaile kiana 
Afterwards, ad. pija 
Amputate, v. t. narkes? wafana 
Alone, a. warror, f. warrar 

| And, con). unde 

ae ae Acquire, v. t. paye mayand 
oo Appear, v. i. disdna 

shi ae Altar, 8. bhind, pl. bhindng 









a 


an? ee a = | 
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Afflict, v. t: tarse kiana as aera. 
Ancestor, s. dal, pl. ajalk Srna pl. Srsires. 
Almighty, a. sabro-chisk-kidnwadle SaT-SlS-H STATS. 
Advance, v. i. munne vidanad Ha alstat. 
As, con}. dahun diem. f 
Ask, v. t. piichie kidna se art. 
Appoint, v. t. badhe kidna au @ Sra. 
Appointed, a. badhe-kital ¢ qu-a@ lara. e 
Alike, a. lekhé er. 
According to, a. lekha waar. 
Ashes, s. nir air. 
Abate, v. i. ghate méydna Hz HIATar. 
Again, ad. usode STs. 
Alas, interj. Ade Hi. S14. ‘ 
Angel, s. dit, pl. dutk =a pl. =e. 
Anything, s. ddnge . aia : 
Archer, s. kamtdé-trranwéle Heer TETAS. 
Arrow, s. tir, pl. térk H. alt ara. : 
Army, s. fauy, H. THTST. 
Ass, s. gadhal, pl. gadhang aware pl. waya. a | 
: Answer, 8. jawah, pl. jawabk FH. Sara, STaTear. 
Accumulate, v. t. saure k. az &. 
| Artless, a. siidho m. f. 4T. 
ie Among, prep. ¢¢ and sometimes ne a, 4 
Affliction, s. duf-h, H. =a. . 
»” B. 
Blood, s. nathur AX. 
Brother, s. tammur wyk. 
Back, 8s. murchul, pl. murchulk a4 = pl. aa, ; 
Be, v. 8. mandénd aera. 
Become, v. i. dyana ST ara. 
__ Behind, prep. pija fast. 
_ > Bury, v. t. mistand rere. . 
ss: Bind, v. t. dohtand Sit bbl lene 





in,” Spe TO <H ara. . ay 
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Bite, v. t. Aaskdna 
: Begin, v. t. lagana 

- Belly, s. piv, pl. pirk 

Burst, v. t. ordna 

. Body, s. mendol, pl. mendolk 
Breath, s. dam 
Beginning, s. mothur 
Border, s. star, pl. siwark ° 
Burn, v. t. afana 
Because, con). bariki 
Before, prep. munne 
Barren, a. bahilal 
But, conj. unde 
Bad, ag durtor, f. burtai 
Breadth, s. rundopan”* 
Broad, a. rundo ‘ 
By, prep. sin 
— Beneath, prep. khalwa 

Bring, v. t. fatana 
"Bread, s. séri 


: Bird, s. piffe pl. pitteng 
ces Bear, v. t. waAtana 
. Bear, v.t. sdddné 
fs _ Bosom, s. kord, pl. korang 
a Break, v. t. urutdnd 


'_ ++ Bake, v. t. afana . 
= _ Butter, s. oni 
2, re Bawl, v. i, Aaka sidna 
Blind, a. swral, andral 
Blindness, s. andralpan . 
Bull, s. kurrd, pl. kurréng 
toe a. kondé pl. kondéng 
Bottle, s. bédld, pl. bédlang 
| oe oe 8. kamta 
_ Business » 8. dhandho, pi. dhandhong. 
3ush, 8. , shi, ghairk 
Brushwood d, 9. jluir, pl. ghirk 










ef Additional Condi. Vecobilard: 





wrTatT. 

att, da. 
WICTAT. 
HATS, HAS. 


faz, foes. 

aTearat, to bring forth. 
Tear, as a fruit tree. 
HITT, BCI. 





ll iar ear I oa 
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Bow, v. i. mursdné Hara. 
Boundary, 8. siwér, pl. stwark HIeTr, ataTa. ? 
Bracelet, s. chira, pl. chirdng “ST, wsim. 
Blame, s. dosh FI. Sv. 
C. . 
Cloud, s. dbhdr Saar T. 
Cut, v. t. narkana © ATT, applied to wood. 
Cut, v. t. kotana * @I<arat, applied to 
grass, &c. 
Cut; v. t. askana Za+6reas, as with a knife. 
Cloth, s. dikari, pl. dikaring feagi,feasra. - 
Come, v. i. wayand ST agra. . 
Come out, v. i. pasifand “qfearar. « 
Creep, v. i. keditanda, ghurse m. . wsifsarat, uy a. 
Conceal, v. t. murutana asa. 
Conceal, v. t. maksutana We Qala. . 
Cubit, s. Adfa, pl. Auitang HST, HSA. F 
, Cattle, s. Aondang, murang areal, HSTH. : | 
Camel, s. uffum, pl. uttunk SEH, SUS. . | 
. Call, v. t. keand 
Choose, v. t. pehekand ; 
; Count, v. t. katana 
Chase, v. t. pijd yetana 
i Chicken, s. pilél 
; Crow, s. hawal, pl. kawatk * 
oe Corpse, 8. mirdd , = 
} - Carcase, 8. mirda 
Cake, s. phuloré 
Cook, v. t. afana ° ind 
Calf, s. purtya 
Complete, v. t. piiro k. : 





Close, v. t. kehehé siana 











4 ‘ ee 








Cave, 8, khodro 
City, 5s. nagar, p. nagark 


Concubine, s. irtal dr, p. irtalk: ask, 


Collect, v. t. sawre k. 
Censure, s. chugli 
Command, s. hukm H. 
Command, v. t. hukm k. 
Crime, s. dosh H. 
Cover, v. t. muhtana * 
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re T. 
aut, wae. 
Cale Ve, Tales BTS. 


az a. 


aea@rar 


Commander, s. of an army, fauj for 


subal, 


Descend, v. i. ragdha, raitand, 
Descend, to cause to; v. t. re//ana 


Drink, v. t. wndand 
Die, v. i. séyand 
Do, v. t. kiane 


™ Dress, Vv. i. pondana 


Dress, v. t. ponsutana 


Destroy, v. t. mite &., nash k. 


Dry, a. watal 
Deceive, v. t. bahake &. 


Daughter, s. médr, p. midrk 
Daughter-in-law, s. codiar 


Drag, v. t. arttandé 
Dust, s. dhildo 

Day, s. din, p. dink 
Drive, v. t. puinana 
Despise, v. t. wtar &. 
Darkness, s. andar TH. 
Divide, v. t. juddo k. 
Deny, v. t. badle m. 
Decrease, v. i. ghate m. 
Dinner, 8. jawd 

- Direction, s. khak 


Gist alt Hare. 
CAAT, Vara. 


STarat. 

al SiTat. 

Girat, (one’s self). 
aiaqgatar, (another). 
fae a, AIH &. 
aaa. 

Sea &. 

Wat, WTA. 
Sitsark. 

oer. | 
QaTat. 

Sat a. 

ST=Ik. 

HET 

a=a 4. 

a2 4H. 

SAT, p. Braia. 
ays. 


. a Direction, from every, ndlung te khik nal, AVA A STH ATS, 








a < 
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Desire, v. t. chahe m. ale dH. y 
Draw, v. t. wmdnd Wart, as water from 
Delay, s. jhel. we. [a well. * 
Delay, v. t. jhel k. aa wR. 
Dream, s. kunchkand SSR aT. 
Dream, v. t. hanchkand i SAAT. 
Death, s. sdyan arare. 
¢ Dig, v. t. kadtdnd, khode k. e ATalatl, Bre *. 
Dead, a. murda, p. murdang Het, qin. 
Dismiss, y. t. Lidé k. fact @. 
E. 
Establish, v. t. ni/ufana faaar4rat. 
Expel, v. t. ftanddna Zur. 
Eight, a. armuir aH T. 
Embark, v. 1. targana ara. 
Eye, s. tan, p. hank a, Hea. 
Each, a. undi undé w= v=. ° 
Every, a. undi undi Gel V1. 
: Eagle, s. gidhal, p. gidhalk Wars, Wares ' 
Empty, a. sino aT. 
Evening, s. niilpe p. nilpeng aay, qa. 
Eternity, s. let =q- 
Ear, s. kavi, p. kauk wal, RTA. 
Entertainment, 8. jawa aTat. 
Extend, v. t. virsufandad (as the arm) fazaarr. 
Everything, s. sab-bange a4-aja- 
Explain, v. t. vehtana @@arer. 
’ Enemy, 8. Jair, p. bhatrirk H. al, ace. 
Evil, a. duro aut. 
Enlarge, v. t. virsutand fasqarat. 
Earn, v. t. putsutana, kamdi k. VEGA, HATE F.- 
Envy, v. t. arvitana ae faarat. 
Earth, s. tloré wTst. 
Earth the, s. dharti wat. 
Enmity, s. dair H. at. 
F. 
h Fructify, v. t. sadustand are ara. 
















=e ee ee 2 — 
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Fear, 8. warre — at. 
Form, s. cholé e area. . 
_ Field, s. nelz, p. neling aa, Waa. 
Face, s. tude ze. 
. Fling, v. t. wafand avatar. 
Four, a. naling aa a. 
Five, a. satyiing Sy a. 
Fifty, a. pachas, ardho nur e Tar, HT aX. 
Flesh, s. kiank, khandum aia, aH. 
Fill, v. t. nihtana a\earat. 
Fall, v. i. arvana STar. 
Float, v. i. pongané Giarar. 
Forsake, v. t. chhore k. <Is &. 
Fire, s. kis, p. kisk” faa, Tae. 
Father, s. didi, p. dhaurk STs, rae. 
. Find, v. t. paye m. aI H. 
Family, s. got (tribe) rice | 
’ ° Famine, s. sar, p. kark TH. ATT, ATA. 
‘Flock, s. yeting, applied to sheep or'goats, #214. 
From, prep. tal, sin ata, ala. Fron a per- 
son, sin, Sta, from a 
place, tal aTa#.- 
Flee, v. i. soditand aifsarar. 
Food, s, tindand, undana fara, Serr. : 
Fear, v. t. warttana afcarat. 
Fruit, s. Aatgang Raia. 
Forefather, s. ajal, p. ajalk SIS, STS i. 
Fountain, s. jirta TCT. 
Fountain, s. mongia (as of a well) aren. 
First, a. pahilo qiteat. 
Fish, s. min, p. mink ala, Hlea. 
Fruit-bearing, a. satydng-wala aQia-aTSt. 
Foreskin, s. naddum ta thal y 7SSH AT Bie. 
~ Flour, s. pindé . fast. 
—* -Fine, a. chokho rar. 
ot Finish, v. t. pro k. uit &. 


bcd) a: lakh : ao . 
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Feast, s. jawa marar.- 
_ Fell, v. t. as a tree, arutdnd . Sarat. 
z Fraud, s. chhal H. wa. 
Force, s. barbas Hi. aay. 
Full, a. pire aU. 
Feed, v. t. tihtdnd aISarar. 
Fault, s. dosh H. Sta. 
Farewell, s. didd H. . faet. 
G. : : 
Green, a. hirwo Sitar. 
Graze, v. t. mehtana azaTar 
Graze, v. 1. meana aygIar 
Go out, v. i. pasitand ufsarar. 
Go, v. i. handana S=Tal. 
Grave, s. murghat, masonti Haz, Warts. 
Grow, v. i. dorsand, as a child arcana. ~ 
Grow, Vv. i. pirdnd, as a plant fuxrar. 
“ Grow, v. t. pirsuldna facsarar. ® 
Guarding, s. mark/iim, applied to men we a. 
Guarding, s. jégali, applied to fields aHrret. 
Generation, s. veli, p. veling aa, aaita. 
Great, a. paror, f. para weit, 7ST. 
Get, v. t. paye m, qty a. 
i * Give, v. t. stand alarar. 
Grass, 8. jaré, p. jéring mTsSt, aria, 
i Good, a. chokhe, m. and f. rat 
ie Good, a. J/alo, m. and f. war. 
gy Good, ad. bhaio wait 
ity Girl, s. tiri, p. hiring 231 p- eeu. : 
: os Gain, v. t. putsutdnd qe gare. 
Gain, v. t, Jamdi k. H. HIS a. 
General a, s. fauj tor subal Gist Alt Baie. 
H. 
Hundred, a. mir, p mirk =: : : | Ps Ti} 
1, 8. xot-tor the man of the house <Ta-are. SS :3 Fy N Ji 





‘ 2 . o a 
‘RATAT. ae. : 


. 


Baga aR i 
nts as cle A 


© 
— bE 
- _ 








ve 
| do 
a 
Ne 
A. 
> 
. 
_ * 









“in, s. ‘Watt: p- matang 

- House, s. ron, rot-te in the house 
Herdsman, s. mehtanwéle ° 
Hand, s. kai, p: kaik 

Hand, left, diwo kai 

Hand, right, jeono kai 

Here, ad. igga 

Hence, ad. tggatal * 
Hither, ad. jikke 
How, ad. bahun 
Heifer, s. padda 
Hinder, v. t. roke &. 
Heaven, s. égas 
Heat, s. adi 

Haste, s. ula@walt 
Hasten, vy. i. uwldwali k. 
Heavy, a. puhta — 


Heavy, to be, v. i. pultand 


Hasten, v. t. jaldé hisutand 

Herd, s. of cattle, miurang hondang 
Heir, s. aditkarét TH. 

Horn, s. kor, p. kohk 

Half, a. adho 


Heel, s. daka 


Happen, v. i, arana 
Hatred, s. Jair H. 


I. 
Increase, v. i. borséné » 


- Tncrease, to cause to, v. t. dursifanda 


aquire, v. t: ptichhe k. 
form, v. t. Kenehutana 






Tudg. 8, vet. 3 ny aa k. 
| oye ved + ior tan wale 
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kK. 
Know, v. t. punddina acral. 
Keep, v. t. as a garden, sivfthare k, gut S- 
Keeping, s. markhtim, jagalé Ha 4H, aaa. 
Will, v. t. jokst watana Srna} aTeTar. 
Knead, v. t. piskand Foearar. 
Kindness, s. mifir H. Tae. 
Knife, s. chiiuré © wri. 
L. : i ’ 
Live, v. 1. piséndé *faurar. 
Leather, s. fol ala 
Laugh, v. i. fauieand Piaial. 
Leave, v. t. chhore &. ETS &. 
Land, s. dharte “at. 
Lift, v. t. tahtana area. 
Light, s., a candle or lamp, divia eifaar. 
. Light of day, s. verché asa 
Light, a. halko Sear > 
Large, a. peror, f. para qsIt, ast. 
Little, a. chudor, m. and f. WSIk. 
Like, a. lekha waar. 
Learn, v. t. karifana @Tcarar- 
Lamb, s. khélmdnyal na pilal Qreniaiat AT Viste. 
Lead, v. t. sunne takand aa aarat. 
Look, s. nigah H. Taare. 
M. 
Middle, s. naddum 
Make, v. t. bane &. . 
Morning, 8. sakdle . 
Mother, s. dhat 
Meet, v. t. Zalitana : 
ta Milk, Ss. pal 
ie Month, s. fudé 
ies Marriage, 8. marming 
o Marry, v. t. warming ¢ 


‘oa Mock, v. t. fhaphé k. 
ae Mocker, s. fhatha-kidn-wale 
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Master, s. malik TH. 
Merchant, s. baipdri, baipariri: 


Naked, a. kurdke 

Nakedness, s. kurdkepan 

Nine, a. unmak 

Not, ad. with imp. mood, mann# 
Not, ad. with other moods, hall 
Name, s. parol, p. pardlk 

Now, ad. inga 
Nephew, a brother’s son, s. sanimarré 
Number, v. t. kahtanad 

Night, s. narka 

Nothing, s. bange-halle 

Nose, 8. massor, p. massork 


One, a. undi, 
Open, v. t. ware &. 
Open, to be, ugare m. 
Open, a. ugare 
Obtain, v. t. paye m. 
Observe, v. t. mane m. 
Obey, v. t. mane m. 
Old, a. senal, f. seno 


Old, a. junor, f. junal 


Out, ad. badharo 
Outside, ad. bdhare 
Overturn, v. t. u/te k. 
Ox, s. honda, 
Outstretch, v. 
Occur, Vv. i. arana 


<5 Plant, v. t. lage kidna 





= ; . ¢ 
4qray p. Sareea. 


Fes. 

Hea va. 
wana. 

ata. 

=a. 

Gsia, TSS. 
<= aT. 

afaart. 


aTalw, Sat, applied to 
persons. 

Sax, Sate, applied to 
‘things, sometimes to 
persons, 

are ct. 

arect. 

Sue &. 

ArT, HiT. 

aleqgarat. 

SUrat. 


> 
aa 
= cl. 





+ 
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Pull, v. tetimdand, as water from a well Sa. 
Property, 8. dhan-dutulet wa-ziaa- 

| Pitch, v. t. nilutdna. (as a tent) Taraarat. 
Pit, s. sora Bet. 
Pursue, v. t. pija k. ToS &. 
Persecute, v. t. tarse &. aa &. 
Prevent, v. t. roke k. Tia a. 
Pregnant, a. ranjiicand e« <Uf<s7TaT=T. 
Produce, v. t. sddana , SaT<Te. 
Proceed, v. i. munne virdna "a al\erar. 
Place, s. thikan foare. 
Press, v. t. udmana Warr. 
Pillar, s. dharun alee. 
Person, s. jan, p. jank Sia, Sea. 
Proprietor, s. adiikari H. Taare. 
Prove, v. t. parkhe k. qa &. 
Prince, s. sudal “are, 
Price, s. mold Alea. 
Pour, v. t. réchi *. <ifS a. 
Pulse, s. dar STxt. 
Pottage, s. jawa ; arr. 
Play, v. i- garsana Wear. 
Plain, s. chavgén H. Surt. 
Pain, s. dukh H. =a. 
Q. 
Quarrel, v. is tarutanda WE ATA. 
Quickly, ad. japne saat. 
RK. 

Rainbow, s. bhimal wars. 
Remain, v. 1. mandanda H=TaT. 


Road, s. sarré 
Rib, s. paneka 
Run, v. i. vitdna 
Raise, v. t. ta/itana 
Rise, v. i. tedina 
Reach, v. i. awana 
Rain, s. pir 











a 
















nae ete poye m. 
3 Rebel, vy. 1. badle mast handéna 


| — Ram, a. mendhal 
Fo ste Return, v. i. malsi waydand 

ss River, s. dhodé 

“ | Reptile, 8. ghurse-maydanicala 

- » Rest, s. drdm H. = 
“Roar, y. i. kélitdna, a& a tiger 
Recline, v..i. lete a. 


ig Regarding, prep. hikke 
se Rebuke, v. t. dapte k. H. 
fe Right, a. dagg, 1. 

Reproach, s. chuglt 

S. 
ek Spread, v. t. pongsutand 

= Sign, s. chakhina 
/_ Spread, v. t. bagare &. 


Shoulder, bakha 
Seo, v. t. Aurdnd 
Son, s. mari, p. mark 
Say, v. t. inddnd . 
Speech, s. wankdna 
a Share, v. t. histana 
= ed Dy: ‘Separate, v. t. juddo k. 
_ Stoop, v. i. mursana o 
rround, v. t. tirifana 
- Bleep, v. i. narmana 
Serpent, s. tards, p. turdsk 
A atee n08, s. sarpum, Pp. sarpuk 
| “Shut, Vv. t bo de k. 
ll, juskind 





~ 
& 








ry 

a 
s ~ 
Bits y 
aw lferarar. = 
we 4H. Me 
Sus &.- , ; 
SE. 
ara. a 
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Summit, of a miountain, s. ehenddé a=}. 
Shew, v. t. Aursutanda Segaa. 
Sojourn, v. i. mulkgiré &. Aaa &. 
Save, v. t. pisutand faqalat. 
Sister, s. seldr, pl. selark Sait, Sara. 

' Strive, v. i. tarwldnd as ara. ! 
Salt, a. share aut. 
Salt, s. sawar A | waz. 
Smite, v. t. jidnd ° sara. ¥ 
Slime, s. chitia fear. 
Steal, v. t. kaldna aaa. 
Stealer, s. salle aa. 
Seize, v. t. boitand “Iara. 
Sun, s. suryal euret. 
Set, v.1. as the sun, mudlitand afaarar. 
Seem, v.i. /aganda (it seems) wararat. 

Spring, s. jiria sits Sr. 
Seed, 8. vija fast. 
Swim, v. 1. pohe m. Ule dH. 
Second, a. diisero Zau. - 
Small, a. chudor m. and f. asic. 
Star, s. sukkum, p. sukhut: SEA, GES. 

“ Set, v. t. irrdna <crat. 
Skin, s. thol, p. tholk : ara, Ses. 
Sunshine, s-adi sz. 
Stand, v. 1. nitdne faa. - 
Salute, v. t. sewdjpar k. " Fate A. - 
So, con]. éhun qs. 
Surely, ad. kiaro ac. 
Send, v- t. rohtand <Tearar. 
Scream, y. i. kilitana @ \f'aalart. 

4 Similar, a. lekia aar. 
" Sit, v. i. udana Sara. 

Side, s. khak wim 
Shut, v. t. kehchi sidna Heal Fla (asa door). 
Shout, v. t. Aaka ». Brat 4. 7 
Shade, s. dharmi weal. 





ee 
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Search, v. t. parkana TaTAT ; 
Seek, v. t. parkana qatar. 
Son-in-law, s. sanne, p. sannerk Ha, Ham. 
Strike, as a tent, v. t. arutana Saar. 

: Slay, v. t. jokst watana SATHS AZTar. 
Self, s. fanat Wa. 
Swear, v. t. Arriva tindand fates fara. 
Sheep, s. sialmanyal P: -yalk e@ Baa aS ,- aS. 
Shew, v. t. vehfanda aware. 
Sacrifice, v. t. tarhutana ayvatat. 
Split, v. t. pahitand, applied to wood, «fear. / 
Shore, s. thar ast. 
Sand, s. waru aT4%. 


So many, a. tchchho [snr 
Sure, a. pakke a 
Simple, a. siidho m. and f. =uT 
Sell, v. t. nomdana ATaTAaT. 
Sport, v. i. garsana Weta 
Spring, s. as of a well, mongha aier 

* Sorrow, s. dukh, O. =a 


T. 
Tie, v. t. dohtand SISarat. 
Tent, s. pal, pl. palk Gra, Th. 
. Tell, v. t. samphe k. a 
e Throw down, v.t. wafana area. 
Two, a. rand cw. 
Three, a. mind qw. : 
Ten, a. pad, pl. path yz, TS. 
Twenty, a. visd H, ata. 
Take, v. t. yetana aarTat. 
Turn, v. t. tiritana ; fafcaran. 
Turn, v. t. dirhutana fasarat. 
This, dem. p-, id, pl. éu, f. <<, =a, applied to fa- 


males and things. 
‘ er, pl. erk, m. at, tH, applied to men. 








© 
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That, dem. pron,, ad, pl. au, f. 


or, pl. ork, m, 
Touch, v. t. (tana 
Throw away, v, t. wéts! s. 
Take away, vy. t. woidna 
There, ad, agga 
Top, s. chendi, the summit, of hill 
Tribe, s. got 
Together, ad. undikattho 
Towards, prep. Arkke 
Thither, ad. Aakke 
Thence, ad. aggatal 
Thus, ad. shun 
Thief, s. Aalle, pl. kallerk 
Thread, s. nil 
Tree, 8. mara 
Tender, a. sauro 
True, a. share 
Truly, ad, sharo 
Then, ad. aske 
Teach, v. t. karutand 
Tire, v. i, dorana 
Tire, v. t. dorsutadna 
To-day, 5. nend 
To-morrow, 8. néri, ninne 
Truth, s, siarepan 
Tell, v. t. kenchutand 
Try, v. t. parkhe k. 
Thicket, s. jhur 
Town, 8. nagar, p. nagark A. 
Thigh, s. jangh H. 
Trough, s. donga : 
Thing, s. chiz, p. chixk 
Therefore, con]. ten laydana 
Themselves, rec. pron. dpus H. 


[ No. 3, 


Gz, zt applied to fe- 
males, &c. { anen. 

Grit, ArH applied to 

<=Tat. 

aT2zul 4. 


Tq 4. 


apus te, among themselves Balk as 


bas - 
~~ = La ~ ; 







































1870.) Ailititional Go Go ail es 
_  -VWegetable, s. bhaspdala aTaqran. 
» + Woice, s. leng am. 
Village, s. nar, p. nark ait, arse 
‘ Very, ad. para 7ST. | | 
| Victuals, s. tinddna undana. fasrar Strat. | 
Void, a. sino ar. - 
Visit, v.t. kaliféna ° ani AATAt. 
Vagabond, s. mulk-giri k. w. AST a. &. 
Veil, s. adam asta. " 
Value, s. roar H. tas. | 
W. ee 
* Walk, v. i. handdna w=TAT. 
Weep, v. i. ardna STAT. 
Wite, s. rot-td i1a-ar, the woman of 
the house. 
aa Who, inter, pro tor ax . 
Whose, donha aleet. See. diterr. 
* Whon, bon Ry ee 
Wealth, s. dhan-daulet wa-eraa. | 
Why, ad. bari Uta. 
Warn, v. t. indana ==7aT. 
a Woman, s. dr, p. ask Sit, ATS. ¥ 
- Where, ad. bagga avait. | ‘y 
oe  "‘ Whence, ad. buggatal Saar. . 
Pe Whither,-ad. beke aa. 
ign, With, prep. sin aia. ? 
‘ - Wilderness, s. dongur stax. ane i 
te = Whip, v. t. jidnd = . STAT. | fe! 
a és se - Waterpot, s. sora S1eT. = 
Well, ad. bes, chokho aa, Sar. rahe Ei 
oe Ww Wash ve t. nurdna a<rat, applied to the LE 
} Dios Vv. te sukkand CHAT, to wash clothes. ws 
Ws : sana m. STe 4. a 
Water, 8. yen ax. Fi ar 
Water; s v vs tt to cause to ing uhtana Sarat. 





. on ° 
- = e s ’ 
a j 3 ad 
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Wanderer, s. mulk-giri k. w. HA-ACT . F. 
Womb, s. pota aTat- , 
"Wean, v. t. onhd pal chhute k. STeeT WTS eS &. 
Wander, v. i. dhule mdteke wallitand “ua alae at@arat. 
Work, s. dhandho WHT 
Witness, s. gohai, pl. gohairk JTree, Frets a. 
Wood, s. katia aTear. 


Weigh, v. t. joke k. 
Well, s. Ada H., pl. kiidng 
Wonder, s. achambha Hi. 

Wonder, v. i. achambha k. 


RAT, RAs. 
Baa 
Sasi wa 
Wearied, pp. dorst 2Tut. 

Serta. 
Tasat 

s 

< 
aut 


; 


Weary, to be, v. 1. dorana 


| — 
Window, s. Ahirké 
Wrangle, v. i. farutana 

¥. 
Year, s. warsa 
Yes, ad. inge 0 cae 
* . — = ~~? 
Youth, s. raior, p. raiork Lat, Tata. [ persons. 
. . = — = 
Young, a. raior, f. raid CBC, Tal, applied to 
Yesterday, s. nari, ninne — ars, fara. 
NuMERALS. _ 


The Gonds in this district count the length of ten in the Gondi, 
a and then use the Hindi numerals. 








’ 
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The Vistu Yaga and its bearings upon Tree and Serpent Worship in 
dIndia.—By PratAracHanprA Guosma, B. A. 


(Read 7th September, 1870.) 


In the history of human progress, the feeling of fear has perhaps 
proved as active an agent in invention as necessity. The phi- 
losophy of fear is most interesting: originating in the want of 
strength, or in a feeling gf want of strength, fear often, to use a 
paradox, concentrates, if 1t does not create, strength. It impels 
an individual to flight, sometimes with such extraordinary rapidity 
as to baffle all pursuit. The energy spent in avoiding a danger if 
concentrated and better directed, might, in many cases, lead to the 
overcoming of the obstacle; but as the mind shrinks within itself 
“at the very idea of danger, it slackens the nerves for all action 
except flight. A man runs with the greatest velocity when impelled 
by fear. In the very flight he may have unconsciously overcome 
several difficulties, which, in sober moments, he would rather have 
fled from, than manfully encountered and overcome. It is conta- 
gious, because the exhibition of fear in a companion damps the hope 


of relief from that quarter: it makes one feel lonely, the most 


favourable condition for engendering fear. It advances as hope 
recedes, after the faith in our own strength has been shaken. It 
originates superstition ; for when human aid fails, the mind naturally 
looks te the supernatural and the mysterious: mantras, charms, 
and sacrifices are resorted to, with a view to propitiate the imaginary 
evil-doers, and sacrifices are selected to suit the nature of the evil 
spirits. . . 

In the earliest portraits of the Aryan race, as delineated in the 
Vedas, we find their ideas and their thoughts centred in their homes, 
their cattle, their fields, and in the discomfiture of their enemies, 
Their wants were few, and their prayers, therefore, were less varied ; 
and their ceremonies were, probably, equally simple. But this 


simplicity bore within itself the seed of a very complex system of 
. thought. Everything that was useful in some way or other, every- 
thing uae, was beautiful or awful i in nature, or that excited unusual 
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A new current of thought soon after set in. In the freshness of 
imagination during the primitive state of society, comparisons, me- * \ 
taphors, and allegories, were soon changed into real entities, and ° 
mythology rapidly gained ground in men’s minds. Thus the Pu- 
ranas, by a natural poetical idea, made the sun and the moon, which a= 
witness all that is done on the earth, the spies of the divine 
ruler—a myth describing the all-pervading nature of their rays. In 
the Vedas, they are regarded as the uniyersal witnesses of all cere= 
monies. The Zdhu, the ascending node, is derived from the verb 

. literally meaning to abandon, void, hence also black, darkness, 
shadow, &c., and is represented in mythology as having no body, 
the umbra of the astronomers. ‘The wmbra may be said to devour 
as it wero the luminaries. Later mythology makes Riahe atrunk- — ‘ 
less head, an ingenious mythological adaptation of the wabra 
which devours, but inasmuch as it has no body, the moon comes 
out from the throat. Again, poetic imagination or extreme fear, 
‘ personifies qualities, and that to such an extraordinary extent, 
that while describing the blood-thirsty vengeance of S'akti, she is 
said to have, in the Chhinnamastd incarnation, cut off her own head 
from the trunk, and with the gaping trunkless skull cluttonously 
be dyunk her own blood which springs with the warmth of life. 
-«- Ffowever hideous the conception is, itis the result of the license 
allowed to poets to use partial similitudes. To such flights of un- 
x shackled imagination, the variously formed sphinxes of the Chal-— f 
deans are but mere flutters of the wings. As allerories illustrative t 
7 of the concentration of force to overcome difficulties, and the 
- adaptation of means to a purpose, the achievements of Durga offer 
many interesting instances. On the occasion of vanquishing the ~ 
mighty Asuras, Sumbha and Nisumbha, and their general, named 
-Mahishasura,(the buffaloe-demon) the several gods age made to direct 
their energy to their weapons for the purpose. The goddess Durga, 
_xepresentative of this union, sprung forth with ten arms fit to'crush 
several Asuras at one fell swoop. Kali, another incarnation of 
Sakti, in the war with Raktavija, a demon multiplying his race, as 
‘his name implies, from the drops of blood flowing from his body, = 
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Many of these myths, again, may be traced partly to oriental hy- 
* perbole and partly to the many-sided meanings of the words used in 
. describing them: figurative expressions were seized and new myths 
were invented in illustration of them. Others again are illustrative 
of national customs ; thus thg protruded tongue of K4li has been the 
theme of several fanciful tales. With some, in the heat of the battle, 
| _ Kali was so maddened, that the gods despaired of the world, 
“and sent S‘iva, her husbang to appease her. Siva crept among the 
dead soldiers lying on the field, and contrived to pass under the 
feet of Kali, who no sooner perceived her husband trampled under 
her feet, than she became abashed, and, in the fashion of the 
women of the country, bit her tongue as expressive of her regret 
and indelicacy. 
It is amusing to follow the line of argument put forth in the 
Purdénas in support of these myths. In some instances, they ap- 
. proach so near the ludicrous, that were it not for their thorough 
 adapt@bility to the state of native society of the time, their 
fallacies would have been long ago exposed, and the whole Paurdate 
system spurned and despised. 

S‘akti is Foree. Originally a sect of Hindus worshipped force 
and matter as eternal. The word heing in the feminine gender, 
its personification is a female divinity of supernatural powers, 
and every occupation which called for great exercise of energy and 
power at once selected her as tutelary goddess, and she is now 
the most popular of all the three and thirty millions of the Hindu 
pantheon. S'ittaism has since imbibed so many brutal practices of 
cannibalism, human sacrifice, and bacchanalian rites, that the very 
name of a S’dk¢a, inspires horror and disgust; nevertheless the unholy 
Tantras, which propound and explain the principles of this doctrine, 
and give rules,for worshipping the different forms of S’akti, are 
increasing in number and popularity. They were, until lately, com- 

- paratively unknown beyond the frontiers of Bengal, but copies of 
MSS. are now demanded from every quarter of Hindustan. The 
Tintrie system is of Bengali origin, and its rites and customs are 

=, intimately interwoven with those of the hill tribes, especially those 
-. of Nepaland Assam. Demonology is a mine phd feature in the 
| S'akta faith, and the various nocturnal ceremonies are fixed which 
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“were much in vogue in Bengal, even as late as about fifty 


years ago. 

Nor did fear and superstition stop with the creation of gods out 
of poetical objects. In men’s anxiety to avail themselves of super- 
natural aid, they did not hesitate to borrow from foreign and other- 
wise hated sources. . 

Sattipir, Minikpir, Shdhjummd Fagir, Shah Furid, Oladbibi, and 


many Other similar dif minorzs and saints, found their places in® 


Hindu mythology entirely from this cause. In jungly districts 
and infested rivers and creeks, Aiilu Réyi and Dakshin Raya are 
as commonly worshipped as the local Pirs and Ghdzis. Tt is 
remarkable that Adu Riya and Dakshin Réya are represented by 
trunkless mitred heads. They are held to be guardians of the 
forest, and they ride on tigers and crocodiles. On the 30th day of 
the month of Pausha, these two forest demigods are worshipped, 
and with them earthen figures of their tigers and crocodiles. 
But this is limited to the southern districts of Bengal, where these 
ferocious animals abound. They are worshipped as Ashetr apalas 
or field gods, and are said to have originated from the heads of 
Brahma, the creator, cut off by Siiva. To them sacrifices of goata 
and ducks are offered, perhaps more to appease the tigers and the 
crocodiles than the gods themselves. 

That the same principle of appeasing the unmanageable and 
the dreadful is the basis of serpent worship, is easy to de- 
monstrate. The serpent goddess is worshipped in the Auphordia 
antiquorum, ‘The goddess mother of the serpents, and goddess pre- 
siding over them, is Manasé, the object of love and devotion, and, as 
the name implies, an allegorical creation. Indeed, tree and serpent 
worship may be said to have originated partly, if not entirely, in the 
imagination of the people, and in figures of speech. The chief of 
the serpents is 4a, eternity, literally endless, of which the univer- 
sally acknowledged symbol is a coiled snake. Though represented 
as the support of Vishnu, while floating on the fathomless sea of 
chaos before creation, (God in eternity), he is, in the Puranas, 
described as having the form of Vishnu, meaning, perhaps, the 
Beraty of Vishnu. Thus the Puranas describe him as 
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‘* A thousand-hooded, fgur- -armed &e,’"# 

In Purdnic mythology, he is the bed on which Ndriéyana is said to 
have rested before creation, and will rest after the creation is de- 
stroyed, 

Wawmast wal 7 aa WTR STAT: | 

: wa aa Praga Cares Sate = 

aA AHH Baa Shani wae | 
SHC WEG Sess WETS | 
alae Wet Wa VWaIraAaT WaT! 
Sqn Says Wee sare | 

Here Ananta, (eternity) in the form of a serpent is described as 
doing menial work and waving a fan. But elsewhere he is said 
to be an incarnation of Vishnu. 

The myth of the Atlas serpent named S'’esha (the end) is 
acknowledged to be allegorical. ‘Thus the Kurma Purana. 

CHIMAAaT BVM ACIS! | 
. SSS areal HT AUTATAT Ete | 
fealal Sraeaaragq areal wautwar | 
fasta saan aarat Gta! aa i oe 
HATTA | 
Tt is the TIindu form of chaos. The figure in it was, as usual, 
soon forgotten, and the frequent ear thquakes that visited parts 
of India were accounted for by’a slight extension of the idea 


contained in the myth. The wa, the serpent of eternity, has a 
thousand hoods, and upon one of them he holds the earth. At 


times he relieves himself by changing the loagl from one to another 
hood, and the motion caused by his replacement of the load is said 
to be the cause of earthquakes. | 

Vishnu is repeatedly brought in contact with the serpent. Aa — 
the hi god of the sun, in ae the sun himself (sun = Vish- 


. eeraweden waeret fweites | 
pn “wrarsqwaranre Tex amaaaa | 

Py hed  Marercat Si a TAATINE | 
av cra <fat ov azi AAG: Re | 


ee eure saarast warHcrUrad i : 
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wu = Hari) he is an enemy of Raéhu, whose stellar form is that 
of a serpent, and who, as a demon, was cut into two by Vishnu’s 
discus on the occasion of the distribution of nectar churned 
from the ocean of life, alias light, the sweets of knowledge 
tothe gods. Rahu (to be abandoned) is, as we have said before, 
also black, darkness, or ignorance. According to the Graha Yajna* 
Yantra, an astrological work of great importance amongst the Hindus, 
the presiding god of Rahu is Ag/e (Death = Time), and the subor- 


dinate god (y7mifseaat) is a serpent:%an idea which reminds 
us of the tree of knowledge and the serpent in the Mosaic 
r legend. Rahu is the lord of bones, and it presides ,over the 
southwest quarter of the globe, (nirity) over misfortunes and calami- 


ties. Rahubhedi, the destroyer, or literally the dissector, of Rahu, 
darkness, is Vishmu, alias Surya (the Sun), who has also the 
es name of Rahuhd, the killer of Rahu. Its mythical origin is dis- 
tinctly acknowledged in astronomical works, in one of which we 
find :— : 
Wa SNe CST VuEIeTAGea | 

“When the Rahu is perceptible by the eyes, it is called an eclipse.” 

In the Bhdgavat Purdéna, Kyishna, or Vishnu incarnate, in one of his 
- qniracles, is devoured by a great ophidian demon, in whose stomach 
5 he plays several tricks, and at last, getting out of it, exhibits the 
whole universe dancing on the tongue of the serpent (eternity), whom 
he afterwards overcomes (as creator). He is also described as break- 

ing the several heads of Kaliya, a Naga king of Romanak country, 

whom Krishna would have completely destroyed, had not some of 
his wives, who were Néga women, interfered. Garuda, the bird-god, 
is the vehicle of Vishnu, and though a step-brother to the Nagas, is 
_ their deadly enemy. 
| In the Mahabharata, Parikshita, grandson of the Péadavasia 
J $s described to have defiled the body of a sage while in his — 

: meditation with a dead snake, whereupon the Muni’s son cursed | 
him. To carry out this malediction, Takshaka, commonly identi- — 

— - fied with the Gecko that makes a ‘‘ tak tak’? noise, and sometimes — 

with the dragon-lizard, one of the great serpents, visited Parikshita, — : 
attired as a Brahman, and made the usual salutation, and blessed the — ee 

Ss. img by offering him a small plum. ‘No sooner held the king the 
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proffered fruit to his nose, than a snake, the fakshaka serpeut,* 
_ issued forth from it and stung him. The R4ja4 fell a victim to the’ 
= virulent venom of the snake. Janmejaya, his son, with a view to 
avenge the death of his father, instituted a Yajna, entitled sarpu- 
satra, the snake-sacrifice. The priests with their mantras poured 
purified gii into the blazing altar, and snakes from all parts of the 
world, coming in millions, fell senseless into it, and were soon 
consumed. The sacrifice pent on tijl Takshaka’s turn came, and 
when the unswerving sinh § offered his dhtité (oblation of ght) with a 
powerful mantra to Agni invoking Takshaka, the great serpent felt 
_deeply thegirresistible influence of the sacrificial fire. Yet unwilling 
to yield to it, and trembling at his approaching’ doom, he fled to 
the court of Indra. But the mantras of the sacred munis were even 
more potent than the lord of the immortals, aiid Takshaka was 
wrenched from his hiding-place. He hovered over the blazing 
flame, and was about to fall into it, when Astika, the offspring of 
the intermarriage between an Aryan and a Naga woman, a nephew 
_of Vasuki, the serpent king, interfered. He begged of Janmejaya 
to put a stop to the sacrifice, and thereby saved the serpent race. 
Both these stories, however, appear more like poetical versions of 
border warfare with antagonistic races, than pure myths. 

These stories regarding the Nagas and serpents are obviously 
mythical, and may be explained away by unravelling the allegories 
upon which they are based. In none does the true reptile, the snake, 
make its appearance. Nor is this remarkable, for the authors of 
S‘astras have carefully separated the Négas and Serpas, the ophidian 
race from true snakes. ‘The Nagas are a class of demigods, some of 
whom at will assume the forms of men, but generally have the > 
lower extremities of their body ending in a snake's tail, swhile 
above the waist they are shaped like gods and men. In some 
cases, however, their heads are backed by hoods of serpents. But 
this form of the Naga, though frequently found in sculptured stones, 
appears to be a later representation, Everywhere in the Purinas, 
the Nagas speak like men, and have bodies like them. The Sarpas 
on the other hand are a family of reptiles not at all connected with 
the Nagas, and are in no Purdna found to speak or act like men. 

< Nor are they ever worshipped by the Brahmans, though a later 
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Upapurdna, one of those interpolations, which has mixed the real 
with the unreal, and has complicated our meagre historical data, 
describes them as descendants of Nagas, much degenerated and 
enfeebled. | 
In the whole cyclopredia of Hindu sacrifices and ceremonies, 
igi “as “a sacrifice connected with Nagas or Sarpas, is more frequenf- 
a ty practised and with greater eclat than the Fastu Yuga. It is, 
Cs" indeed, considered a Vaidic ritg, and a es it no house, temple, or 
tank is fit for divine or human use. It is a ceremony that every 
Hindu has to perform, and Without it none can inhabit a new 
house. Vastu is partly a Vaidie god. He is the tutekar deity of 
é the house, and is*regarded by the Hindu with a peculiar veneration ; 
tn for the homestead has a sanctity in his eyes which is not met with 
| in other countries? To have the privilege of dwelling in the house 
of his forefathers is an object of pride with him, and the greatest 
misfortune that can happen to a Hindu-is the loss of his domicile. 
Few things appear more dreadful than when an incensed bréhman 
pronounces the awful curse ‘‘ Let doves take possession of your 





sow sesamum in the Vastu bhita, or the site of the homestead, 
fi that is to say, to reduce the homestead to a field under the plough. 
Each Vastu, or domicile, is believed to have a representative snake, 
called the Vistu-Sarpa, which is regarded with great awe. If tlie 
Vastu-Sarpa is seen to abandon a house, it is an“unlucky omen, and 
the perpetuity of the house, the continuity of the race or family, is 
i believed to be endangered. 
~ The Vastu Yéga ceremony is performed in the manner described 
~ below. 
we Va‘eru YAcsa.—On the morning of the day previously fixed for 
entering a new house, the owner performs the usual morning 
ss prayers and ablutions, and having thus purified himself, he 
2 Sanaqity pieces of gold to brahinans according to his means. A 
water-pot is filled with water, and on it are placed fruits, flowers, 
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iba lmango leaves, It isdecorated by Brihmans with ‘onriis and , 


i Sr the Gaual mantras. The owner then touches — ‘respect nea 


crowns hi: head with een gi one ints ee, 





te naal-wood pant, and places se ie on 


Vastu’ (domicile), and an enemy vows vengeance by threatening to — 


















left bearing a giafa on her loins and a kula with grains on her 


head. Thus prepared, he enters his new house. The water-pot men- 
tioned above, is carried by a Grahman, who leads the procession. 


The Abhyudayika Srdddha and the pujé of the sixteen Métrikds 


with the ganddhipas is performed at a separate place. 
" In the new house, the owner, having made the dclamana, com- 
mences the Fdstu Yaga. _ 


It is begun with formglly making a resolution (Sanhalpa) to 

complete the rite, and for this purpose the Aadd/ati says :—* Let 
him sit on an Asana (carpet) or a mat of kusa grass with his face 
towards the east, and let him pronounce “ om tat sat’’ ‘‘ om, to-day 
in the month of (here mention the linar month), m the (here men- 
tion the bright or the dark fortnight,) on (here mention the 
number ¢i#/¢ or lunar day), I, of (here mention the family) family 
or gotra (here mention the name) with a view to avoid the defects 
and evils of this human habitation, perform the Viste Yaga.” 
The Sankalpa hymn is then to be repeated. Let him next worship 
Vishnu and the nine planets, and let him next let drop the Vasu- 
dhdras, of melted butter, against a wall so as to run in a given 
number of lines. The Ayusimya hymn is next repeated,’ 

The appointment of priests ( Parana) :—‘'The Bréhmans, previ- 
ously selected for the performance of the sacrifices and ceremonies, 
have to be seated on carpets with their faces towards the north. 
The FYajamdna is to propitiate them with sandal paste. Let hira 
then pfpnounce ‘‘Om. lam blessed. Om. On the occasion of this 
Vastu Yaga (enjoined by holy writ) do you, the respected three, 
- pronounce ‘ Om Svasti’ om, blessed be the act. 

The three priests respond * Om Svast.”’ 

The Yajamdna: ‘Om, on the occasion of this Vastu Ydge cere- 
mony, do you three pronounce om raddhim (om prosperity}: 

The priests respond “ om, may you prosper.” 
“Let. rice be scattered around by the Brahmans present with the 
mantras” which commence with ‘“ Om, Svasti no Indra viddhasrava, 
Tibi sdaoied mo Zweha visvaveda, Svasti, &c.”” “ Om, may Indra, propagator 

of 3s, bless us; may Pusha, &c.” Then let the hymn ‘ Om 
om ene aah &e. “In the presence of the sun, the 


, a om at P } . ‘ = 4 F 
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dikpati (gods of the ten cardinal points), earth, sky, inhabitants 
of the firmament (4ashara), and gods, as Brahma witnesses, I 
promise.” 

The Brahma or chief priest should be appointed first. 

Let the Yajaména, seated as before with joined palms, address 
the Brahma, ‘* Om, you are Sadhu (gentle,) be seated. 

* Let the Brahma, reply ‘Om! verily I am sadiiu.”’ 

Yajaména :—Om, I will pr@pitiate yop: 

_ Brahma :—Om, do propitiate. 

Let the Yajaména then offer sandal wood paste, flowers, cloth, and 
ornaments to the Brahma, and let him next touch his night thigh 
and say, “Om, this day (as mentioned before) in my promised 
Vastu Ydga ceremony, I do hereby appoint you (state the name of 
the Brahma) of — family, of — pravara, worshipped with sandal 
wood &c., to perform the duties of a Brahma. 

Brahma :—** Om! I am appointed.” 

Yajamana :—Om ! perform the duties of a Brahma as directed (in 
the Sastras), 

Brahma :—‘' Om, according to my knowledge I shall.” 

_ Should the Yajamaéna be not qualified to perform himself the 
oma, let him appoint a Brahman as a /otd, in the same way as the 
Brahma is appointed. Then let the Achdrya, esiaines adhdéraka, and 
Sadasya be appointed in order. 

The sacrificial altar, Vedi, should be eight oullie long, and eight 
cubits broad, and one cubit high. It should be puritied by Sprink- 
ling successively the urine of the cow with the Géyatré mantra, 
eow-dung with the mantra which commences, ‘‘ Om Gandhadvaram 


 duradharshyam, &.,’? cow’s milk with that which commences ‘ om 


Apyayasva, &c.,”" curds with that which begins with “ om dadhi 
kravno, &c.,”’ and lastly, gii (clarified butter) with om tqosi, &e., 


_kusa grass and water should be sprinkled with ‘ om deva satva &c.” 
x Then, let autumnal» paddy, winter paddy, maga, wheat, mustard, 
) _ sesamum, and barley be mixed with water and pentnoned on the - 
~ sa care wry 4 





Vist mandalais a square diagram of mystic npioxt. ii It is thus 
describ a Pidstu Proyogu :— Commencing from the n stern 
Be eet four corners four sticks of A khadira, Min imosa cat itech 
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éach 12 fingers long are to be nailed down with the following mantra: 

om Sisantu te talé naga, &e., “om, O you serpents, fast runners, pro- 
. tectors of all animals, enter under this Vedi, and stay in this house, 
continually bestowing on me long life and strerigth.’”’ By the sides 
of these sticks, with the following mantra, make offerings of masa 
‘fom Agnibhyo pyatha sarpebhyo, **Om to the Agnis, to the serpents, 
and to those others who are dependent on them, I offer this pure 
and excellent food.”’ « 

Join the four pegs with strings each four cubits long and with 
these as sides describe a square. Divide this square into 64 smaller 
equal squares, and with fine coloured powders fill them in the man- 
ner described.” 

Here follow directions for filling up the squares, and the names 
of 45 naigas or serpents presiding over particular single squares 
or groups of them. 

Having invoked forty-five nagas or pitr’s on the squares, place by 
the side of the four pegs, four water-pots decorated with cloth, gar- 
lands, &c. On the south-eastern corner close by the water-pot invoke 
Viddrt on a black square. Onthe middle of the eastern side of the 
square, without it, invoke Skand« on a yellow square. On the south- 
ern Aryamana, red. On southwest near the water-pot Putand, 
black. On the west Jambhaka, black ; on north-west, Puapa-rikshast 
black, on the north Pili-pinja, black; on the north-east near the 
water-pot Charaki, black: 

_ The sacrifice—On the ghata (water-pot) beyond the squares in- 
yoke the nine Graias (holders-planets) and worship them one after 
Pp the other. Commencing from the east towards the four sides dis- 
tribute miésa with the following mantras ‘‘om bhitani rdkshasavdpé, 
| &e., om bhutis (spirits,) or rd/skasas (demons) whosoever dwell here 
Yan may they all receive again this offering as I do my dwelling house.” 
Then with rice and flowers invoke /s’a; ‘‘om! Js’a, come hither. 
This padya is given to /s‘a, Om! This food is offered to Js’a, Om ! 
These three handfuls of flowers are offered to Js‘a.”’ 

‘Similarly let the following be invoked and worshipped in the 
several squares in order :—VParyanya, Jayauta, Sakra, Bhaskara, 
Saty a Bhrea, Vyoma, Hutdsa, Pushana, Vitatha, Grhakshata, Paiva- 
stata, or Yama, Gandharva, Brngd, Mrga, Pitrs, Davnvarika, Su- 
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griva, Pushpadanta, Varuna, Asura, S'esha, Papa, Roga, Naga, Visva- 
karma, Bhallata, Yajnesvara, Nagaraja, S’ri, Aditi, Apa, Apava- 
tsa, Aryamna, Soma, Vivasvata, Indra, Indrdtmaja, Mitra, Kudra, 
Rajayakshmana, Dharadhara, Brahman, Skanda, Vidari, Putana, 
Jambhaka, Paparakshast, Pilipinja, Charaka. 

In the square for Brahman, Fasudeva is to be invoked and 
worshipped with sixteen wpachuras, or articles of worship. There 
also Lakshmi and Vasudevagatms, are t be worshipped. In the 
Same square with the same kinds of offerings Dharad (earth) 
is likewise to be worshipped with the following. Om sar- 
valoka dharam, &c. ‘*Om, supporter of all creation, female figured, 
well ornamented, be propitiated.’’ In the four squares of Brah- 
mais tobe scattered rice, and thereon a new strong water-pot 
filled with water is to be placed, and into it gold and silver pieces 
and Sarvoushadhi are to be dropped, and the whole covered with a 
Fardhani. In this water-pot, the four-headed deity, Brahma, should 
be invoked and worshipped with sixteen kinds of offerings, upachiras, 
Towards the north-eastern corner of this water-pot, another pot 
full of pure water into which have been put the five ratnas (jewels) 
and gold and silver pieces is to be placed and, tying round its neck 
a pair of new clothes, a garland, twigs of Asvatha, (the religious fig) 
yata (the banian), mango, plaksha (the vulgar fig) and Udumbara 

. (the sacrificial fig) trees. Placing upon these a dish filled with 
F Darley, the priest should recite the mantra ‘‘ Ajighra Kalasam, de.” 
also the invocation, Varuna, the water-god, om Varunasyotham- 
bhanamas’t &c. 

Then follows the “invocation of the holy places ‘*om Gangadya 
Seritah, &c.’’ Om, all the rivers beginning with Ganga, oceans 
and seas, all rivers, all oceans, all seas and all lakes, destroyers 
of ill-luck of Yajamana, come hither.” Then are to be dropped 
into the water-pot various kinds of earth, such as earth from stables, 
_ from where elephants live, from ant-hills, from the coniluence 
of rivers, from the banks of a lake, from the fields where cattle 

- graze 3 and from the ruts of chariot-wheels, also water from sacred 
_ places, and sgrvoushadi and durvd grass. 

ai ‘On the west of this water-pot, according to the rules of his own 
 Grihyasutra, let the owner or his representative Hoté establish ¢ 
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fire (sacrificial) and repeat Virupiksha hymn and make Kushan- 


= ‘s dike. 
gM! ed 
ae Haying finished the Aushandik¢, Agni under the name of Prajdpati, 


at oe 


should be worshipped according to the rules of Aditya Purdna * Om 

_ pingebhru, &e.” “Om! brown-browed, brown-bearded, brown-haired 
and brown-eyed, high-featured, red-stomached, seated on 4 goat, 
seed-wreathed Agni, you are powerful.’ «Then are to be offered 
one hundred and eight oblations or d/utis to Brahma with a mixture 
of honey, g/i, sesamum, afd barley. And next, ten offerings should 
be made to each of the worshipped gods. 

The Fil apanchaka homa, or five offerings, with the leaves of the tree 
Marmeloseglops has then to be performed. The five hymns for the 
purpose have Visyémitra for their rishi; they are in Jagati metre, 
their god is Vastu, their use lies in the propitiation of Vastu. 
* Om Vastosphté prati, &c.” 

Then with ghi alone, ‘Om Agnaye, &e. svdhd, Om to Agni, the 
originator and supporter of Sacrifices, this is given to Agni.” 


After the principal sacrifice and the Mahavyahrti homa are over, 


the fusiné samit has to be offered without any mantras. Then 
follow the priyaschitta koma, the chanting of the Vdmadevya 
hymn, and taking a handful of curd, repeat the following, “ Orn 
Yajnam Gachchha, &c.’’ Om, the sacrifice be ended, &e. Finally 
the fire is to be extinguished with curd. 
7 This is to be followed by offering to the Vastu gods rice boiled with 
milk with the mantra ‘ esha piyasa vali om Is‘aya namah,’ and so on. 
«This offering of milk and rice to Is‘a, and so on, to other Vastu 
gods. » 
Then uttering Svasti perform S'dnfr. 
Om in the Santi work, om, do you three pronounce, ‘*T am bless- 
ed.” The following are the directions for the performance of the 
ceremony of S’anti. 
Let the priest sprinkle on the Yajamana, seated with his sons 
and family facing east, water from the S’anti-ghata with the mantra, 
mt Om, Surdstvamabhi sinchantu, &c. Om, may the gods purify you 
‘ = water ; may Brahma, Vishnu a Mahesvara, Vasudeva, 
‘ aganni _. as well as Sankarshana purify you. May Pradyumna 
amc Ani rud dhe a give you victory. May Akhandala, Agni, Yama, 
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Nairta and Varuna Pavan Cuvera and Siva and Sesha with 
brahmans and dikpilas ever purify you. May all the assem- 
bled gods bless you with reputation and fame, wealth, me- 
mory, reasoning, health, veneration and mercy, ingenuity, modesty, 
bodily comfort, quietude, and loveliness. May the planets, the sun, 
the moon, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, all the 
planets, together with ?d/u and Kefu propitiated, purify you. May 
devas, danavas, géndharvas, yakshas, rakshas, serpents, rishis, 
munis, cows, devamatas also deva-patnis,"adhvraas, snakes, daityas 
and apsaras, weapons, all S‘astras, rajas and carriers and medicines, 
jewels and the degrees of time, lakes, seas, mountains, holy places, 
clouds, rivers, prepare you towards the attainment of piety, 
desires and wealth! Om, Svasty.”’ 

The Véstu yaga, descr ibed above, is evidently a sacrifice invite 
by the ancient Aryan conquerors with a view to propitiate the 
aborigines or primeval owners of the land. Such a practice is not 
uncommon in Hindu theosophy. Everything that has a place in 
a ceremony, is worshipped or propitiated. The earth is pacified 
before lighting up a sacrificial fire, and is appeased after the homa 
is over. The tree from which faggots are “collected is worshipped, 
and is propitiated by mantras, The sacrificial goat even is first ad- 
dressed with a proper prayer to the effect ‘‘ that beasts were created 
by Brahmé for sacrifice, and killing in a Yajna is therefore no killing 
(aera aa eursqu:! ).”” Again, “ Indra, Soma, and other gods, for the 
sake of sacrifice became beasts and so forth.’’ Indeed, without a pre- 
liminary erchani (worship), no offering is deemed fit for presentation 
‘and no god is prepared to receive any without it. The Vedas and 
Piséchas (the gods of the aborigines) are first propitiated, they have 
the precedence in all ceremonies. In days of yore, such ceremonies 
were very frequently interrupted by the dasyus and daityas, and ~ 
the holy sages who celebrated them, were often obliged to ask for 
assistance from princes and warriors for protecting them against 
- guch depredations. In the Ramayana, Visvémitra carries with him 
gone Ramachandra and Lakshmana to protect his sacrifice. In the 
per ce of a sréddha, the first offering is made to the Bhusviém#, 
lord of the soil, and the Smirtis teach us that it is not lawful 
omen any coremony on another man’s soil without satisfying: 
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his claims, and though rajas and owners of their own houses perform 


the srdddha on their own land, they have still to make offerings 
to Viste Purusha, which we fancy represents the aboriginal owners 
of the country. The modern expounders it is true identify the Vastu 
Purusha and the Bhusvami with Vishnu, but as a separate plate is 
always offered along with it to Vishnu, neither Bhusvami nor Viste 
Purusha can mean anything else, but what it literally says, unless 
it be a typical offering to the sov ereign of the country. 

In the Fustwe Yuga, one AS the oldest ceremonies of the Aryans, 
Vastu is the principal god, and though the aborigines themselves 
are not worshipped by name, the Naga is no doubt the ostensible 
object of worship. The several gods, properly pifrs, (ancest6rs,) 
manes, former owners, that occupy the several mandalas, are 
also the names of Nagas. The Vastu is the god Earth, quite dis- 
tinct from Dhara, the mother-earth (terra), and in the prayer he is 
represented as the supporter of the world.” 


aa aaa <1 aa aes HAE! 
raace faxsat a1wea HE a i 
All the gods are pervaded’ by Vdstu, Vastu pervades the creation; he is 
the supporter of the earth. Salutation be unto you, O Vastudeva! 
It is remarkable that nowhere in the Purdnie or Tintrie cosmo- 
gony, is Vastu named as distinct from Sesha, or the -primal snake 
(4a7AaTGal, eternity). 


rated fe aw weuft as: wa we: weal By: it 


The supporter of the universe is air, above which is the ‘atloon: tortoise (colos- 
sochelys atlas ? ) upon which rests the Sesha, and upon it the earth, 


The Viistu Ydga therefore, appears to be a memorial of the foun- 


_ dation of the new Aryan home and of the Nagas, a race of powerful 


aborigines of India. Their name is connected with the several 


~ vegetable products of the soil, which the first Aryan settlers soon 


found to be useful and worthy of preservation. Thus— 


- _Nagapasa, or the lasso, a weapon of the Nagas; Migavandhu the re- 


us fig tree (/vecus religtosa), the friendly shelter of the Nagas ; 
ron, Vagaja,and Naga Sambhava for vermillion, litharge, and ga- 


ae yena, all probably first mined by the Nagas ; Naga pushpika, the golden 
ff sine (Jasminum fruticans) ; Naga Kesara, the Mesua ferrea flower ; 
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Niga pushpa, Calophyllum inoph yiiuaal Naga Pall, the betel-leaf 
plant (Piper betle), Négaphala (Trichosanthes diaca). Words bear- 
ing ample evidence not only of the Naga origin of the things 
they indicate, but of the Naga influence on the Aryan settlers. 
ey The word N aga is also used for an elephant, for lead, and for tin. 
. _ yen as the word Uzbak was a term of abuse with the Mogul " 

= “emperors of Delhi, so was Nigabit among the Aryan, meaning the 
- Yeriest rascal. 

In the Vastu Yaga for consecrating dtank, a long pole is sunk in 
the centre of the new excavation, and this pole in Sanserit is Naga 
_ yashti, or the Niga pole. In course of the ceremony, several Nagas 
presiding over the several quarters of the mandalas, are worshipped, 
and though in later times, the practice of throwing golden images of 
serpents, frogs, and tortoises, ina freshly oxcavated tank 1s observed, 
a the Naga yashti cannot be said to have any connection with reptiles 

- orsnakes. The application of the term Naga to the reptile class, 1s 
probably due to the fact of the aborigines living in a wild jungly 
country, infested by snakes, having been snake-charmers, and great 
adepts in handling and killing such reptiles ; a figure of metonomy, 
confounding the Niéga aborigines with the Naga serpents. 

Anantais worshipped on certain days of the year, and if Ananta 
. were a reptile and not an allegorical myth of eternity and the creator, 
swe should have had all over India, idols of serpents like those of 
a other gods. In no place, however, have we observed an idol of a 
serpent, made and worshipped, unless as an appendix to idols of 
some other more important gods, though Manasa and Nagas are 
 eommon in our ceremonies. Ananta chaturdast is a common cere- 
| mony. It is performed for fourteen years, and after the completion 
ot of the period, the devotee ties round his right arm a cotton string 

6 | made of fourteén threads having fourteen knots. The ceremony is - 

specially serpentine in its name and forms of worship, but nowhere 
aa does the actual reptile appear. Ananta is worshipped as Vishnu, 


a and the cord round the arm, promises perpetual enjoyment of hiner: 
; “sty renly bliss. 

\ ae —— panchami is an auspicious day for the torsity of the 
Or | the oapaeinn, Manasa i is eoiten ere in the Luphorbia p 
connected with Si 
ar 
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eee, ‘be ag a ease of reptile worship. But though the Hin- 
du propitiates Manasa with a view to be saved from snake-bites 


 @txing the next twelve months, on no account whatever does he 


worship idols of snakes. Tere it may be noted that Ananta is 
classed among the great snakes. ‘The Sastra runs thus—- 

SW SHS eT BY Temi Waaies | ; 

garaaarare at qultseritwai T 

GWaly wa waite: wach | 

qEeRmatad we syfrste WHat 1 

zat sum Wat = SqMaaTH aT | 

Tsai gaa aT THe TATA T 

Saleem | 

After Vishnu has gone to sleep on the fifth lanar day of the dark fortnight, 
let the goddoss Manas&i abiding in the milky-juice tree be worshipped. After 
Vishnu has retired, and all the other gods on the fifth wane the Pannagt 
(she-serpent) awakes. One who worships the Devi and makes obeisance to 
hor, and on the fifth day makes offerings to the Nagas, commencing with Ananta, 
‘one of the great serpents, has never to fear from snakes. Devi Purdna. 

The several Nagas mentioned to be worshipped are: Ananta, 
Vasuki, Padma, S‘ankha, Kamvala, Karkotaka, Dhrtardshtra, San- 
khaka, Kaliya, Takshaka, &c.* 

Of these the first eight serpents serve for the consecration of a 
tank. ape names are inscribed on mango leaves, and these are put 
* qari arats Wie aaa I 
aa FRlSaH Ai Vatiges Wye I 
ald awed fare aifa aifa = 
ganas ay eau fea aSra 11 
WE GW AVI: Hale: VFI | ~ 
argfaaaas area afewee: «1 


it Varaar wate: Baesauawqar | 


Sis Braasgy AMS G_Qtrse |) 
ey \ 

w Ragas 

aa wat Aah: VN ASTI Ta | 

wae: WET Wel AMT: IAPs AT: I ‘ 
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= in a pot full of water. A boy is made to draw one out, and the name 
that is drawn out first becomes the presiding deity of the tank, In 
other words, the Naga aborigines being propitiated are entrusted + 
v with the protection of the tank. ‘The protecting Naga is then to be 
| well fed.* 
This was no doubt an ingenious method of meeting the difficulty, 
when several Nagas presented themselves as candidates for the 
guardianship. . 7 
The Naga-yashti or the Naga flag-post, or the rod as it were of 
the guardian Nigna, is to be made of one of the following trees 
common in the Naga hills. <A piece straight and free from crooked 
knots is preferred. 


r ama arenes qari aaa | | wil 
age qaaes freer ates 
, The trees recommended are: Bamboo, Varuna, the Punnaga, 
 ‘Messua ferrea, Mimusops elenchi, Azaddirachta indica, and Acacia 
, catechu. 

ae The Naga, it appears, has to plant the post on the banks of the 
; tank, so that no other Naga may come and interfere. The Wadga yashfi, 
or Puhi kétha, is now made upwards of 30 feet long, and is driven 
L, into the ground at the geometrical centre of the tank. But such 
_- practices, denoting a forgetfulness of the original motives, are not 

de at all rare among the Hindus. 
The Das'aharé is a festival in honour of the monsoons and the 
first freshes in the river. It is, according to Hindu mythology, the 
anniversary of the day when Bhagiratha, an ancestor of Jtdma- 


* amraraeaaitea Patents TAR TAR |, 
ag: gu os forfeq aaa = frees - ee 
aca Wana was, aA teat ae | 
ay ataaca wa a 4 marta: aT Ih 
qe soy Ware Sata SICe WAS 
a@fqa: l Suis 
taearibed the names of the eight Nagas on gees eral 
, Ghee’ ‘a pot filled with water, and raffle them with the tan faites 
taking out one leaf, the name of the (presidin ne) Naga appears. | 
3 ose nam a 


6 istaken out by the boy, is t i coat n of the tents “Worl 
‘Naga with Chandana, &., and give him milk and ri rice boiled | mi 
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chandra, brought down the river Ganges from the heavens. On 
the same day, the goddess Manasa is also worshipped in the 2u- 
phorbia plant; and bits of green lime, uchchhe (Jfomordica charantia), 
and jack fruit are swallowed as safeguards against the venom of 
snakes. Another mythical specific for the same is a compound of 
lentils and nim ( Azardirachta indica) leaves.” 

A remarkable myth connected with the Nagas, is the bestowal 
of the art of music by Sarmsvati upon Kamvala and Asvatara négas 
mentioned in the Mirkandeya Purdna.+ 

This implies a toleration of the aborigines quite inconsistent with 
the feeling of hatred, disgust and animosity which prevailed amongst 
the first Aryan settlers, and which is so pointedly displayed in the 
Rig-Veda, and can only be accounted for on the supposition that in 
course of time the two races were reconciled and came to a compro- 
mise. The Aryans remained engaged in intellectual occupations and 
religious worship, while such works as tilling the soil, tending the 
cattle, dancing, singing, and playing on the lute, &c., were left to the 
more intelligent of the ee toe: And though the invention of a 


* wat fasrcanai Sitvauaa car: 
af Cufawaaa aaa: fa afcafa i 
warearate: | 
He who eats lentils with Nim leaves when the sun enters Aries, what can 
even the enraged Takshaka do to him ? 


+ Slee HeasiSa Yaar aay | 
—aqfau qe are fa:sait wa na | 
afa we war wie war ew wares * 
Va aaHeas ela Ga eve 4a! 
SQ THe SCA BAUY VA | . 
awe aa =v wag: HAA J |! 
Qa arya wera qlaier ata waar i 


ill 


ot tok BIH ATGT TG | 


hrough 3 my favour you, noble chief of serpents, (bha jagendrapura) shall learn 
ets ds of foots the three kinds of measures of time, the three harmonies, 
 &e., given by me, from my favour, you noble chief of 
learn in counexion with these, the distinction between 
| ouaAL All these have been imparted by me to you and 
Cas a manner the like of which nove had before cither on earth 


=~ r s- cs 





rosy & op ts 
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tune or the fitting a new song to a tune, were exclusively the work 
of the Aryans, the actual art was entrusted to the Niégas. ‘The myth 
represents Sarasvati imparting the art of music to the Nagas, who . 
excelled in its practise both Aryan and non-Aryan performers. 
According to the Purdnas, the Nagas, the gandharvas, the apsaras, 





| and the A’nnaras were the dancers and songsters in ancient India. | 
, The name of a good man is always considered a good omen, and 


of the most eminent of their historical personages. Among these 

| we find the name of Azarketaka, one of the principal Négas. It 

. may be said that the name of a Naga is enjoined to be uttered with 

a view to propitiate him ; yet when it is associated with such names 

as Nala and Damayanti, the inference is inevitable that the person 
named was held in great estimation for some merit or other; | 
possibly it was the name of a person who had acted ina friendly ~~ 


’ | oné of the morning duties of the Hindug is to pronounce the names 
4 


a TOAOTT to the Aryans. Then 
creat wae waren Ate | ice 
oo Having bowed to the earth, let Kavkotaka be remembered. ie 

ee If the above be at all ambiguous as to the use of the name of this _ 
















_ Naga, the following from the Mahabharata is at once positive =< 
___ conelusive. 


= RASCH AW CHU ATA FI 
sj ney ~m 7 © . t . 1! 
— The uttering of the names of Karkotaka Naga, of Damaynnti, of Nala, and of 
Rituparna, the hermit Prince, destroys all sin. 
From what we have stated above, we are led to believe, that 
__—- Serpent-worshipin"the true sense of a creature worship, was never 
prevalent in India, though the Hindus entertain a kind of respect 
a for the allegorical characters dnanta and Visuki. This worship 
- may in the present day be seen practised under peculiar ecireum- a: 
a pepennives by several*hill tribes, but it must be admitted that such. a oe 
“ ‘actice does not obtain among the Aryans. The serpent, as 
| eile of eternity, may be respected ; but then it is the worship 0 of 
oi Vishnu, the eternal creating principle, it is the ee form, i 
" Paes sr the curve of the serpent and not the reptile. Se os : 
| rep t into our mythological legends; but in wh: atever” 
come =e “foie rere openly put down as enemies of ‘Vishau, 
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as the giver of milk from which gi is made, is respected and tended 
with care, not because she is the true goddess Phagavati (goddess 
of prosperity), but because she confers so many benefits on the 
Hindus. In the month of Vaisikha, the hottest month in the 
year, the cow is worshipped every morning, if we may so call the 
practice of careful tending. The matron of the house fans the 
cow, anoints her hoofs and horns with oil and turmeric, gives her 
tender heads of grass and fruits andevegetables. With a napkin 
her hoofs are cleaned, Some have gone so far as to raise the dust 
of the hoof to their own Heads. 

If figures of Nagas occur in sculptured stones, they are sometimes 
mere ornaments, serving the purpose of a twisted cord, a cornice, or 
a frieze, or forming when hooded the best fanciful supports of thick 

_architrayes or bases of pillars, more beautiful perhaps than horses, 
lions, and elephants, subjects equally common, but of more difficult 
execution. In nature, what can be deserving of greater admiration 
than the graceful undulations, curves, and attitudes of a hooded 
snake standing erect when enraged. If serpents at one or two 
places appear as receivers of homage and respect, they are then in- 
variably represented with human faces, and as such, they are no- 
thing but allegorical representations of the aborigines, whose nether 
parts were coils of snakes— 





‘'The one seom'’d woman to the waist, and fair, 
" But ended foul in many a sealy fold » 6 

Voluminous and vast; a serpent arm’d with mortal sting.” 
Or they are mere fanciful figures, as the dragons, &c., of medic- 
wal Christianity. Their occurrence in architectural ornamentation 
: ‘does not lead us to a belief that they were ever objects worshipped ; 
a they are what Caryatides were to Greek architecture. 
7. _. Grocodiles, frogs, monkeys, parrots, and various other birds and 
Sen eceur in the architectural remains of India, and with the 
sie peal poe scenes describing the pranks of these animals and birds 
! - soceur several scones in which thése are represented as adored. Ne- 
ry yp 













2 raion: no Hindu ever worships a crocodile or a frog. The 
hanumén, a monkey with black face and hands, is an object 
of worsh ae ine the SorthsW stern Provinces ; but this beeehey: 





is 


en ge, cee atte ae etcnele U 








= orominee of eternal bliss in the future world. The injunction 
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cation of brutal force. In vulgar superstition the mouse is~ the 
carrier of Ganes‘a, the peacock of Kartika, the owl of Lakshmi, and 
so on, but the Hindu has never been seen to worship any of these as 
animals, though they are respected on ‘account of their deities. 
Again, if a Niga appéar in a dream, the person is said to be soon 
blessed with numerous children, a myth apparently connected with 
the aborigines of the soil, and their influence is still to be seen in 
the surname of a family of the lower omler of Adyasthas of Bengal. 
It is remarkable also that this Naga SaaDAty has VFasudi for its 
gotra. 

It is interesting to note how javentwaie has been taken of the 
spectacle mark on the hood of the coluber naja (the Cobra de 
Capello) and the myth about the foot mark of Kvishna interwoven 
with it. 

Kaliya, a Naga prince of Romanaka, used to live in a tank in 
Vrindavana, and Krishna on one occasion broke its several heads, 
and would have destroyed him altogether when his two wives in- 
terfered. The Naga was let loose and was ordered to return to his 
country. But as he was afraid of Garuda, the carrier eagle of 
Vishnu, he prayed that he might be saved from the attacks of the 
bird. Krishna then assured him that he and his tribes bear 


ing Krishna’s foot-mark should be exempted from the attacks of 


Garuda." 
_ Of tree worship, ff worship itis to be called, ‘as it amounts to little 


“more than a recognition of benefits received, many instances may 
be quoted in addition to what has been adduced by Mr. Fergusson. 


In acountry like India, anything that offers a cool shelter from the 
burning rays of the sun, is regarded with a feeling of grateful re- 
spect. The wide-spreading banyan tree is planted and nursed with 
care, only because it offers a shelter to many a weary traveller. 
Extreme usefulness of the thing is the only motive perceivable, 
in the careful rearing of other trees. They are protected by 
religious injunctions, and the planting of them is enéouraged by | 
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against injuring a banyan or a fig tree is so strict, that in the Ra- 
mayana even Ravana, an unbeliever, is made to say, ‘‘I have not 


cut down any fig-tree in the month of Vaisakha, why then does the. 


calamity (alluding to the*several defeats his army sustained in the 
war with Ramachandra and to the loss of his sons and brother) 
befall me ?”’ 


The medicinal properties of many taxis soon attracted notice, 


and were cultivated with maich care. « With the illiterate, the medi- 


cinal virtues of a drug are increased with its scarcity; and to 
enhance its value, it was*soon associated with difficulties, and to 
keep it secret from public knowledge, it was culled in the dark and 
witching hours of night. | 

Trees have frequently been identified with gods: thus in the 


1» * * . + - - - we. 
Padma Purina, the religious fig-tree is an incarnation of Vishnu, 


the Indian fig-treé (/ indica) of Rudra, and the Palisa (Butea 
frondoasa, Roxb.) of Brahma.* 

In the Vartha Purina, the planter ofa group of trees of a particu- 
lar species is promised heavenly bliss, and it is needless to point 
out that from the names of the trees recommended, the extreme 
utility of the act must be acknowledged. Thus it is said, “he 
never goes to hell who plants an as‘vatha, or a pichumarda, ora 
banian, or ten jessamines, or two pomegranates, a panchdmra, or five 
mangoes.t 

The Tithitatva gives a slightly different list, substituting two 


champakas, three kes’ara, seven tala-palms, and nine cocoanuts, 


instead of the banian, the jessamines, the pomegranates, and the 


— 

- * srpqear waara famte a saa: | 
4Sl SCQHSSHSUS AMSA II - 
TaITr [— Jats | 


wd - 3 + qyqann Faye Ha aaa SWI | 
yt £5 aa eiteangqea wereant — a aifa ii 
aBuiwr : aCe gtr i 






5, waa ex: firqad ear Br waar Af eect 
gare area wa afc CSAC Ca a ATF I 
fatuaae 


ee 
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As early as the Réméyana, the planting of a group of trees was 
. held meritorious. The celebrated Panchavaté garden where Sité was 
-imprisoned, has been reproduced by many a religious Hindu, and . 
should any of them not have sufficient space to cultivate the 
five trees, the custom is to plant them in a small pot where they 
are dwarfed into small shrubs. Such substitutes and make-shifts 4 
are not at all uncommon in the ecclesiastical history of India. In 
Buddhist India, millions of migiature stene and clay temples, some 
of them not higher than two inches, were often dedicated when more 
substantial structures were not possible. The Panchavatt consists of 
‘ the as’vatha planted on the east side, the vilva or Algle marmelos 
on the north, the banian on the west, the Eimblica officinalis on the 
south and the asoka on the south-east.* 

The Skanda Purana recommends a vilva in the centre and four 
others on four sides; four banians in four corners, twenty-five 
asokas in a circle, with a myrobalan, on one side, as the constituents 

| ofa great punchavati.}+ 








s 
Superstition has always been active in drawing nice distinctions 
between the auspicious and the inauspicious, and it is curious to 
observe how the auspicious qualities of some plants have been 
A extolled. Some are considered auspicious when planted near a 
; dwelling house. 
No tree with fruits or blossoms can be cut down, as the following 
_ sloka threatens the cutter with the destruction of his family and 
; wealth. 
} * quarmere aur wana | 
* qemeafaaa wives we fea ei 
wae wre sie Prey ncaa: | 
* @é qtywava A urat efenmeerar i 
F aaa afefen wig agen quate | 
oy + fared want wqféq wae | | 
1% . 7 S2ee SA Aedeqatieaa ii tn 
a waa aq erat wafaatratiad 1 
Fi} fenfafeermaates eta TcHWey I r 


“ewaw waft eee Tera waa 


} feel 5A om 4 F os .B ts Fs 








SIVA al THA 
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AH SSAA Sara SUH sears HST | 
qed gazes uaefae wras t 
‘=Tqgers | 

‘Therefore never cut down any tree that bears goo flowers or fruits, if you 
desire the increase of your family, of your wealth and of your future happiness. 

Superstition has associated supernatural properties with many 
plants, and several have been identified with the gods. 

The durvd, a kind of grass very common in all parts of India, 
is excellent fodder for cattle. It is an essential article in the 
worship of all gods, It is said to have originated from the thigh of 
Vishnu, 

Lhe religious fig tree makes one rich, the Jonesia Asoka destroys 
all sorrow, the Ficus venosa is said to be useful in sacrifices, 
and the Nim gives much happiness. “Syzygium Jambolanum, pro- 
mises heavenly bliss, and the pomegranate a good wife. Jcus 
glomerata cures diseases, and Butea frondosa gives the protection 
of Brahma. The Calotropis gigantea is useful as it pleases the sun 
every day, the bel-treo pleases Siva, and the Pdtala pleases Parvati. 
The Apsaras are pleased with Lumbax malabarioum, and the Gandhar- 
vas with Jasminum, the Zerminalia chebula increases the number of 
servants, and the Mimusops elenchi gives maid-servants. The Til is 
injurious to children, and the /imusops elenchi productive of 
large families, The cocoa-nut gives many wives, and the vine 
gives a beautiful body ; ; the Cordia latifolia increases desires, and the 
Pandanus odoratisstmum destroys all.* 


* Bala radean Brae: Vraearsrs: | 
Hal Gave: Sra Prararrss: Ga: i" 
Sree AT Arm wrarer Skew AT 
SHU CMAN THM AWTS II 
weqanr Qasr frail qufearec | 
area: WHS Sa! VISSTAIA VaAT I 
fesurarnvacs: ge wadawar | 
faviaa araefea Sau tl 
AIGA: ty 
* qserar aifcaal Sra? earweet | ; 
Raver aa ae Fae Saari . 












4 & "a -." - — ~~ 








a mae yt 
CENTRAL UIBRAAY 
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The tamarind tree is considered most inauspicious, and, according 
to the Vaidya Sdstras, is very ijurious to health. The Carica 
pepeye plant is more 50. Though an introduced plant, the natives 
were early acquainted with the injurious influence Of the exhala- 
tions from the leaves of the plant. The Sunflower, Helianthus, 
is Supposed to emit gases that destroy miasma. 

There is no department of Hindu literature-in which the hyper- 


’ bole has not an important part. gthe Harijaki, one of the myrobalans, 


is so much valued, that in the following sloka it is said to bé more 
invigorating than the milk of a mother. 
Saal Ves Cae rag Peaarica: | 
Saitaa aArqar ara Are cea SCAT | 
Prince, eat Haritaki: it is as beneficial as tho mother, the mother may occa 
sionally get annoyed, but never the swallowed Haritaki. 


The following trees are said to have peculiar virtues. 
waaay we: ya fev wraaifea: | 
VSACaa Bey araw Tore: WH: | 
Sawiucal War faqtia=alaea | 
HSA GCS Biss: SH as H: | 
aa wife sareife Haha ware: FET | 
a feeqrofe aeeqrrne wise Uae it 
Taina Hse sagaary | 
=ifsaitqueizrar a4 Regan? | 
HA CLNTATE AH Aa HATS Crs aE eH Pern EH: 
saihcaaneMesissityy Mi daa Hae feaciaaita | 
ARITETG 
The Indian fig tree, if on he east side of a house, is aivavas auspicious ; so 
also is the Udumvara tree if-on the west, and the pipul if on the south, &e, 
The following are supposed to have a peculiar influence on parti- 
cular spots. . 
gra aitcaey wieare waqe: | 
fuface wetwurr ga Gasca: I 
saa araee ARISTA ATS: 
ifoani Srmeye aa Ii 
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The coecoa-nut tree near the dwelling-house confers wealth on the family, 
and if on the east or north-cast of an encampment, the tree is the donor of 
sons. The mango tree, the best of trees, is sauspiciona at every place, and 


f if situated on the east, gives wealth to men. The Bel treo, the jack tree, 
and the citron tree, and the plum tree, are in all situations conducive to pro- 
sperity. 


The Durvdashtami is one of the many vratas observed by Hindu 
females. It is celebrated on the eighth lunar day of the bright 
fortnight of the month of Bhidra. 

awa wage wits were vorfaa: 
Sai are ww} Sat far Vsra 1 
weaaraite 4H: 7a: may wa: Tara | | 
oe safuraraarraa ABSA Ii 
| TeSqTT | 
On the day fixed for worshipping Durv4, a fast is observed, and 
Durva, Gauri, Ganesa, and Siva, are worshipped with rice, fruits, 
and flowers. 

* Durva is deseribed as 

- aNaase awa sasatMcrwa | 
fryes raat qurasact rate ai i 
Saearaci RAHAT Tame fat | 
feazamaszrat waaare Areet |i 
Dark as the petals of a blue lotus, held on the heads of all gods, pare, born 
from the body of Vishnu, anointed with nectar, free from all sickaess, imimor- 
tal, incarnation of Vishou, and giver of good children and virtue, wealth aud 
salvation. 
A thready with eight knots, and fruits, &t., are presented to 
Dury, and the following prayer is then read : 


. a qastaaraita qiaate Gage | 
. Signe wafd Sar r eaaraTel Wa 
aur wrar srarufaquife awetas | 
aa arata sara SPE Sasa i 
_Durva, you are called immortal, and you er ey both by gods and 
- asuras. ‘Having blessed us with prosperity an ‘ud fulfil all our wishes. 


We ; you « exte A over the earth with your sackers and chee; in the samo 
=m wy and imuer tal children. 


+. 





+ 
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After the usual puja, the thread with vight knots is tied on the 


left arm and the worshipper listens to the legend of Durva repeat- 
ed by the officiating priest. 


~ = -* ~ 
WIUISHMe Te HaTHTAswaiaat | 
Pema aeagna favernn< fate 
Wa AT Va Srarurateaifa a | 
wafafwaita arate sratenite ASIANT jh 
SATaA WH Sal tay wicawee | 
Ina FHM Sar faemaagar i 
awe gute faeaqe afaarsaand | 

When the Kshiroda ocean was charned for nectar: Vishne had with his arme 
and thighs held the Mandar hill, and the forcible rotation of the hill shed some 
hair off his body. 

These were carried by the waves to the other bank and became pure green - 
Darva, Thus originated Durva from the body of Vishuu, and upon Durva, the 
excellent nectar, generated from the churning of the ocean, was placed, 

The Asokashtami, the Arunodaya Saptami, and the Madanotsava 
are three other vratas in which trees are worshipped. 

Prom the Sakrotthana, the rising of Indra after the new moon pre- 
ceeding the Durga puja, the whole fortnight is devoted to one or 
° other form of tree-worship. 

Asokadshtami is observed on the eighth day of the bright fort- 


é night of Chaitra. Eight blossoms of Jonesia asoka in water are 
\ drunk, with the following mantra: 
te STAWISHUTNS HURTS | 


*fraifa INST Haar TeTHa I 
In the Bhavishya Purana, the vrata of Arunodaya Saptami is 








described.} 
* wareafear wer % foafe garde | 
4a wife fearemi 4 4 DiwagHe: 1 
4} sarrecerarfe saragaife | facts fra | | 
Sq Wd Ha sag SHE | 








LEE a SU ee! 2 eee ew a a 
j fe . Le Jou : of ‘oy a, _ J 
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In themonth of Chaitra on the thirteenth lunar day, the Mada- 
noteava is celebrated and the Asoka tree is worshipped. 
. But the most important instance of tree worship is the Durga- 
: puj4. Although the festival is a rejoicing at the promising crops 
in the field, and although it may be traced to the solar myth and 
Usha or dawn worship, it is undoubtedly one of the most extensive 
festivals of tree-worship. 
Along with the goddess Durg4, the Nava patrici or the nine 
leaves are worshipped. The nine are 
can at efcsr @ sant facrerfeair | 
Ware Raa es Wee Aaah | 
On the morning of the first day of the puj4, nine branches with 
leaves are ticd together with a plant of waufsrat, ( Clitoria ternata, 
alba) and® a twig of the fawq bearing a pair of fruits with suitable 
ara wreare aify way HIeaaal ti 
wfawagere | 
* The following mautras are repeated before cutting the twig. 
aun ca aratenafe@ar face | 
. are waaeg @ afearar: wer faa i 
4\ieteee ara: alee aifaara: | 
waaifs wa awe TT Saree: | 
wi faeqeaaeram ser @ wrcias | 
weal aa Ware Salis Wye i 
Warweergs =a 4S ary war aH | 
Saute aErat Gear zafafasfa: i 
Fearaaiteaua adaufeafaue |. 
frafefrastre faerwe ware Fu | 
a f arwarafs wage: eer faa | 
vara: Wafwans: we! fea cee 4 I 
Sriphala tree, you are born on the mountain Mandar, Mera Kailasa and at 
the top of the Himavat, you are always a favourite of Ambica. Born on the 
top of the Sri hill Sriphala! You are the resting-place of prosperity, I take 
you away to worship you as Durga herself. 
; Om Vilva tree, most prosperous, always o favourite of Sankara, I worship 
the devi, having taken away your branch. .O Lord, you must not mind the 
ss: puin generated by the separation of your branch, for it gis said the “is have 
ul ic hi Darge, having taken away your branch, I bow te the Vilva tree 


: born on the malaya mountain, favourite of Parvati and embraced by Siva. _ 
eee | are auspicious in nection and a favourite of Bhagavati; for the sake of Bha- 
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mantras, is stuck into the bundle. The bundle is then anointed with 
various cosmetics and aromatic drugs and oils, and is placed by the 
side of the idols. The several plants are then separately invoked, 
and the goddesses presiding over each, are worshipped. Brahméni 
is the goddess of the Jusa paradisaica, Kalika of the Colocasia 
antiquorum, Durga of the Curcuma longa, Kartiki of Sesbania Cefyp- 
tiaca, Siva of Afgle marmelos, Raktadantika of Punica granatum 


Sokarahita of Jonesia asoka,, Chiamunda of Colocasia indica, and 
Lakshmi of Oryza sativa. 
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The following are the mantras for worshipping them: 
at <anfasr=y 3 eT aa: I 
si = <fa sarees Hfauiae aro | 
aweay sea wits ga THT & II 
St awofersy areas az: | 
ai ateagcges aeluaite gaa | 7 
Ha ayaeary maa SCF 


* With the following mantras the nine plants are anointed with water 
qi weomlaadeits faw wae | 
waa waats Saag Wears i 
wi aia @ wrateife wer fafaua Tare | 
Sirequ wea equaa fens Ha Ii 
ai <fce erent were faa ser | 
aezeqite efa & Sane Wase = I 
gi sara sasate ara Haaticie | . 
SMIaals Cla & 4 STS WS FG | 
ce aT aiaaaifanaite wer fasraaea: | 
efe & iwaanrare 3a! WA GaeT I 
ai <ifemefaarary Samia Fer Hie | 
fafaar wearara site wwe i 
qt fac wa wer <i Wars Wrasife w Y | 
war at aferat EH | fig wa wafae ii : tes 
Si AraT HTS BSS BTA: TUG! ' | 
wmraaita wwre ty His afe ware, aI 
wi wena ereqedita aifeay gre Pum i 
farce (ear war we BATE! HA It 
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Si wfcaifyray Say TH: | = es od A 
; i SiCe Sceafs sareqts aaa | wieder 
* | aa Teqraamnry ost we wile = ii im 
27 sara ers rb rite =H: | “ 
aj fananaaaas Hes aa: ae | 


Aa. gisrenite q Baa FST HA 
Si Faeerfuei at facaye =H: | 
wi azies faeanct agg afar: ser 
wHraifaactr wat famed Aaa, @ il 
weet zr eateaiay < metres az: | 


. st al al al alia i 
SHaTa _ Bet WATERS ate Wa 
° Sj atrarfwarsy Trecheare aa | 


wi ecaifaac ee: Bare: Rraares: | 
Sara HT BHATHVTS SST FS i 
wi araifasts] STH TTe aH: | 
“Si we Ga ade41 HIAES weiraw: | 2 
3 a6 arqaerara Tat 2s Ts a i 
ai ures | aa WH: ’ 
Si sare: sacar ea Hare fafa ger | 
saaiftaeat Vi TaTS Te aT VET 
Om, salutation be to Brihmani, the goddess dwelling in the 
plantain tree. Om, Devi Durgdé, welcome, come near us. In the 
Brahma form distribute peace to .all. Om, salutations be to 
you. ; ° 
Om, salutation be to Ka4lika, the goddess dwelling in the Arum 
plant. Om, good-natured in the war of Mahisha demon, you be- 
came arum plant. Om, the beloved of Hara, come hither for my 
pioeeng. 
4 . Om, salutation be to Durga, the roddess, dwelling in the turmeric 


Me (Bact "plant. *Om, Haridra, you are Hara incarnate. Om, grood-natured 






you | are Uma incarnate. For the destruction of my ill-luck, do re- 
_ eeive my puja and be propitiated. : 


_ Om, salutation be to Kartiki, the goddess, dwelling in the Sesva- 
nia Bien Om, during the destruction of Sumbha and Nisumbha, 


Moiese | 
7 fe 2 ° >) » >. . , oa ; > 
aa 2 a te ns | —% a... 3 *. Bi eigg SD 2 et 4 a 
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demons, goddess of success, you were worshipped by Indra and all 
gods. Be pleased with us. 
| Om, salutation be to Siva, the goddess, dwelling in the vilva tree. . 
7 Om, beloved of Mahadeva and beloved of Vishnu , beloved of Uma, 
. vilva treo, I salute you. 

Om, salutation be to Raktadantiké (blood-teethed), the goddess, ~ 
dwelling in the pomegranate tree. Om, formerly in the war, you 
became Dadimi in the presence of Raktavija demon, you acted the 
part of Uma, therefore bless us. 1 

Om, salutation be to Sokarahita (devoid of sorrow), the goddess, 
dwelling in the asoka tree. Om, Asoka tree, you please Siva and 
you destroy all sorrow. Make me sorrowless in the same way as 
you please Durga. 

_ Om, salutation be to Chimunda, the goddess, dwellingsin the «© 
Man tree. Om, op whose leaves rests the Devi, beloved of Sachi, 
for my prosperity receive my puja. 

Om, salutations be to Lakshmi, the goddess, dwelling in the rice 
plant. Om, for the preservation of the life of all beings you were 

‘created by Brahma. Om, preserve me in the same way as you 
please Umi. 
oe ‘The following is a list of plants fitegaxind by the ‘Pinta with 
— 
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religious: veneration. Some of these are worshipped on certain 


_oovasions, and others are connected with several forms of worship, 
=arear—I onesia asoka. 3 
=74q—Ficus religiosa. 
=ra~=—Calotropis gigantea, R. et we® 
THe t—Emblica officinalis, Girtn. a. 











3 i—Colocasia antiquorum, L. tv * 
_ wmea—Naucleacadomba, Roxb. are, x 
afaaeeq—N. cordifolia, Roxb. 2 Ae IRE a i 
meelt— Musa paradisaica, L. st’) a ae ose 





” 


:  faa—Azadirachta indica, Ad Juss. sat) ere 
= x FBIM —Butea frondosa, Roxb. 4 lier Beale = we. 

























Ni Spaces granatum, L. ‘mre acting 
ao eee agonal OS ant ele | 
me 8 nt tien - oat ae ae ee + wy 

oe ?. a; et . * 
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>  a@aRRa—Mimusops elengi, L. 
a aei—Ipomema reptans, Poir. 
- aaqeasi—Ocimum adscendens, Willd. 
aTaar—Acacia arabica, Willd. 
@a— Egle marmelos, Cuy. 
vqesi—Salvia plebeia, R, 
- | shbphsss! S — Colocasia indica. 
. tm a= a—Pterocarpus santalum, L. 
craqerst—Adenanthera pavokina, L. 
waTgt—Zrophis aspera, Retz. 
Srawaat—Sarcostema acidum, Roxb, 
wae yi—Leucas martinicensis, R. 
eiczr—Curcuma longa, Roxb, 
sclaa@l—Mirobalans cheduba, L. 
aq3t.— Poa cynosuroides, Retz. 
Sarg ast—O. sanctum, L. 
a1Ta1—Saacharum spontaneum, L. 
wafex—Acacia catechu, L. 
erst<— Phoonix silvestris, Roxb. 
sanit—Sesbania cefyptiaca, Pers. 
ati<#a—Cocos nucifera, L. 
fa areat—Strychnos potatorum, L. 
37s —Mangifera indica, L. 
qaa—LDignonea suaveolens, L. 
aaeac—licus glomerata, Roxb. 
qaet—Ocimum vellosum, ’ 
arq—Oryza sativa, L. 
aizt—Guilandina bonduc, L. 
aa—Agati grandiflorani, Desre. . 
az—Ficus indica, L. 
aamrsra— Desmodium gyrans, L. 
~~ aasr—Terminalia moluccana, Roxb. 
hee im araxgest—Ocimum basilicum, pilosum, Benth. 
Rw erodendron viscosum, Vent. 
aa [—Hiptage madablota, Garts. 
aT — Phaseolus roxburghii, W. A. 
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ay —Luviunga seandens, Buch. 

wiz —Acacia suma, Buch. 

featae—Phenixs paludosa, Roxb. a, 
aaa aigi—Pterospermum acerifotum, L. 

31 F— Mirobalans arguna, W. 


. 
Extracts from ny Diary regarding the Bonhara Temple near Omerpore, ~ 
Behar, and other Antiquities of the place.—By Banu RAsnHEINARI 
Bosr, Sun-Drvistonar Orricer, Banka, Buacarrvn. 


December 7th, 1869.—At 5 rp. m., I went to Bonhara, which / 
is almost contiguous to Omerpore, to see the large dighi or tank r 
and the mosque on its bank, which are generally ascribed to Prince 
Shah Shuji’. Tie tank is about 1300 feet in length and about 
700 feet broad. It is gradually filling up, but is never dry; and 
in the centre, the water is said to be very deep. Traces may be 
seen of the large masonry steps leading to it on the eastern bank, 
on which the mosque stood. Old-people still remember that there 
} was a covered passage leading from the mosque to the tank, by 
. which Muhammadan ladies could carry water to the former, without 

exposing themselves to the gaze of the multitude bathing in the 
; latter. The mosque has entirely disappeared, several mounds of 

bricks embedded in the earth being all that is left to mark the 
spot where it stood. But a marble slab which was placed on it by 
< the founder, bearing inscriptions in Arabic, may still be seen by 
the side of a tomb latterly erected near the place. The inscrip- 
hee tions, I was told, had never before been deciphered,* though many 
; of the learned had attempted it. But as it grew dark, I was 
obliged to return to camp. 

December 8th, 1869,—On enquiry, I learnt that the mosque, 
which, in the language of the peasantry, had been as high as the + 
tallest of the peer trees, was synod down by Zomindar fowls - oe 
ree 
ston wan ytd ms the Preeti of the Bac 
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but which no one dared to touch on account of the solemn injunction, 
- said to be recorded on the marble slab, to the effect that the offender, 
. if a Hindu, was to eat beef, and ifa Muhammadan, was to take pork, 
For seven days and nights, so runs the legend, the treasure consist- 
ing of gold and silver coins, was carried in carts to Baneepra- 
sad’s house. He was formerly one of the greatest and richest 
zemindars in the Sub-Division, but the moment the hidden wealth 
“was dug up in spite of the solemnsinjunction, the ghost of the 
‘original owner haunted him day and night: he never after pros- 
pered in whatever he undertook; he became almost insane; his 
wealth disappeared, no one knew how; his estates were sold; the 
indigo factory he had raised on the western bank of the tank with 
the bricks taken from the mosque, fell into disuse; and at last he 
; died a ruined man. ‘This is believed to be the fate of all who mis- 
appropriate hidden treasure. In sgme cases, the” treasure is sup- 
posed to be guarded by hideous snakes, wasps, or ghosts. “The 
treasure often appears to its intended victim in dreams, reveals the 
place of its concealment, and asks him to sacrifice his son or sons 
before digging it out. If he misappropriate if without sacrificing 
what is wanted, his children are sure to die, or he himself 
becomes blind. Few people in this country therefore run the 
risk of misappropriating hidden treasure.. It is then no wonder if 
Baneeprasad, after committing the sacrilege, was haunted by a 
guilty conscience, and was reduced from affluence to poverty, as is 
proved by the conditién ‘of his grandsons at the present day. It 
must have been in a moment of deep repentance that he rebuilt a 
tomb erected to one La’l Khéan which he had .pulled down, and 
placed on it the tablet belonging to the mosque. 
At 7 A. m., I went to the place with a Maulawi, in order to decipher 
the inscription on the tablet. After poring over it for nearly an 
r hour, he declared his inability to proceed further than the first line, 
= ~~ especi ially as the ignorant mason had placed the slab upside down, 
Ee ‘After the kacheri was over at 4 P. u., I therefore visited the tomb 
Sots re, and after having rubbed some ink and oil over the in- 
Beccles 






, obtained an impression of it on paper, which was made 
rece “0 noe - ral learned Maulawis to decipher. Afterwards I went to 
see an pire very od tank about a mile further north, which goes 






~~, - 
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by the name of Namaz Taléo, signifying “ tank for prayer.’ It 
is situated in the midst of a large plain, and is now used asa place 
for the cremation of the dead. 

: At 4 Pp. m., I went to see the remains of the old fort of Debi Raja 
at Dumrawan which is about a mile north from the town of 
Omerpur. The fort was about a mile or more in circuit, consist- ~ 
ing entirely of mud walls surrounded by a deep ditch. ‘The only 
approaches to the fort werg by seven large gates, some of which 
are still to be seen. The walls near these gates are tolerably 
high, but in most places they are scarcely more than two or three 
feet above ground, while in few places they have been levelled with 
the ground by the cultivator’s plough. There was a small fort 

; within the fort for the accommodation of the women, and in it there 
is asmall tank which still goes by the name of ‘ Ranee Gurrea,’ 
or the Ranee’s tank. Near this tank lie some bricks to mark the 
spot where stood the palace of the Raja or his seraglio. 

Tt was within this fort that the last struggle for independence 





made by the Khetauri Raja against the Muhammadan invaders ap- 
pears to have taken Place. ‘Tradition has preserved an anecdote 
regarding the romantic courage and prowess evinced by Debi_ 
Raja during the contest. . 
It is said that being besieged by the Muhammadans in his capital, 
? and finding himself unequal to the contest, he resolved to abandon 
his capital, and left it at night with his little band of devoted 
followers. A washer-woman, who was With child, could nof run 
so fast as the soldiers wished. One of the latter having there- 
upon sneeringly observed, with reference to her pregnancy, ‘* Who 
} told you to bring yourself to this pass?’ she replied :—“ The 
Raja told me to do so; for had I known he would cowardly desert 
his capital, [ should not have been what [ am.” This speech. be- 
_—s ing: reported to the Raja, he felt ashamed of his cowardice, tmme- 
SOF diately returned to his capital with his troops, contested, at fearful 
3 odds, every inch of ground with the enemy, and was at last one off 
to a man. 
It is believed by some that the Raja had an improper oaitniseeit 
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An Account of Copilmuni and its Antiquities, in connection with the 
- Lair held there in March, 1868, being extracts from my Diaries of a 
cold weather dour in Sub-Division Khulnca in Jossore.—By Ba- 
noo Rasmautant Bose, Suu-Drvistona, Orricer, Banka, BHaGat- 
. PUR. 


March 20th, 1868.—I examined many respectable people about 
the origin of the fair, but no one could give a satisfactory 
account. They have lived up to old age, as their fathers did be- 
fore them, without troubling themselves about the inquiry, They 
even wondered why I took the trouble of asking them about it. 
According to them, the fair is lield because it has been held 
before. I called and examined the mohunts of the place, who are 
the descendants of Bagnath Mohunt, a recluse of great sanctity who 
is said to have buried himself alive near the temple or rather the 
hermitage of Copil; but they could give me no other information 
than that the fair used to be held before the time of their great 
ancestor, though on a smaller scale than at present. 

March 21st, 1868.—On my way back, I found a large number 

*of pilgrims going to bathe in the Copotue, which, during the Ba- 
roni festival, is considered to assume the sacred virtues of the 
Ganges. ‘The vast multitude of pilgrims that come to bathe in the 
stream at this time of the year, has no doubt given rise to the 
mela, or fair. But the difficulty lies in accounting for the Copotue 
being considered at the time of the Baroni to be as sacred as the 
Ganges. 

On my return to my tent, I received a visit from the priest of the 
temple of Copileshuriy the goddess who is supposed to preside over 

: the destiny of Copilmuni. He was unwilling to relate the tradi- 
tions connected with the fair, they being, he said, idle stories 
which were not fit for the ear of a hikim. Being, however, pres- 
sed. on the subject, he stated that it was on the thirteenth day after 
"\: the full moon, (the day of the Baroni festival) that Copil became 
idha, or had his prayers accepted in heaven, and it was to 
ee aot orat te. that event that he instituted the fair, which had 
ati wwod to be held on that day. ‘This account does not satis- 
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factorily explain how the Copotue came to assume the virtues of 
the sacred Ganges. The priest further related that the daughter 
of one Bungsi Chakrabati came one evening to light up the temple 
of Copileshuri, but both the girl and the goddess thereupon disap- 
‘ peared from the temple. The bereaved father haying searched for 
his child in vain, at last fell in dhurna before the temple. On the 

third day, the goddess appeared to him in his dream, and said, she 

had destroyed the girl for presuming to enter her temple in an 

impure dress, and that her own stone image having deserted the 

new temple so profaned, had retired to the ancient temple built by 

Copil, which was to be found beneath the waters of Copotue, but 

that she would continue to accept the offerings made in the former 

_ before an image built of clay. The priest further related a story 

' about Bagnath Mohunt to the effect that he sent something which 
cannot be mentioned with decency, enclosed in an earthen pot as a 
present to the emperor of Dilhi; but when the enraged monarch 
ordered it to be thrown open, he was surprised to see it filled with 
the sweetest things in the world. Some of the jagirs granted to 
Bagnath on that occasion are held by his descendants up_to this 


day. 


Around the tomb of Ja’far-Auli4é, a Muhammadan saint who died™ 


about seventy years ago, and a few yards from those of the great 
‘Copil and Bagnath, was gathered this day a large crowd of pilgrims, 
chiefly women, who had come to bathe in the stream. These wo- 
-men kept up singing the whole night through, almost disturbing 
the bones of the mighty saint. 
At night, I received visits from a large number of respectable men 
oo of the surrounding villages. Inwreply to my inquiries about the 
| origin of the fair, one of them stated that @opil’s mother having 
i expressed a desire to go on a pilgrimage to the Ganges at the time 
of Baroni, when that sacred river is thought to become specially 
sacred, Copil said she need not take so much trouble, as he could 
; bring the goddess herself to grace the stream flowing beneath her 
i cottage. Accordingly on the day of Baroni, Copil invoked the 
= Ganga, and the goddess testified her presence in the Copetuc: by 






ing buried under the wayes. It is said that at the request of Co- 
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thrusting her hand out of the water, the rest of her body remain- 
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pil, she agreed i in future to appear at that place for an hour at the 

- tume of the Baroni festival, in consequence of which the stream tlow- 
pute ing under the hermitage of Copil became sacred on that particular 
day, and attracted crowds of pilgrims from the surrounding villages. 
March 22nd, 1868.—At dawn, I went to the river side to wit- 

ness the bathing of the pilgrims. In order to have a better view of 

the scene, I entered a boat on the river, and rowed up to the 
place where the hermitage or the temple of Copil is supposed to lie 
buried beneath the waters. ‘To my front was the tomb of Ja’far- 
Aula, which both Hindus and Muhammadans revere as con- 
taining the mortal remains of one who knew the past, the present, 

and the future. On my right, stood the Nimba tree which is said 

to have witnessed the birth, suicide, and resurrection of Bagnath 
Mohunt: for three days after he had buried himself alive under its 
shade, his disciples could find no trace of his body under the earth. 

On my left was the temple of Copileshuri, containing the un- 
sightly image of a naked goddess standing with up-lifted hands 

anc protruding tongue over the prostrate body of her divine lord, 

and rendered still more hideous by wreaths of bloody heads hang- 

ing by way of ornament from her neck down to her knees. In the 
space enclosed between these sacred monuments of by-gone ages, 
wore assembled about four thousand pilgrims, eager to wash off 
their sins at the ghat where Copil’s mother is supposed to have seen 

the Ganga. Husbands going arm in arm with their bashful wives, 

. and women taking their infant children on their breasts, rushed 
promiscuously to the stream. Many of them were provided with a 
small piece of bark from the plantain tree containing afew grains 

of rice and feel, some leaves from the tulsi, a piece or two of 
‘ripe plantain, andSome sweetmeats. Over these they pronounced 
‘mantras dictated by their priest, and then throwing a portion 
‘nto the stream, greedily devoured the rest. Several were seen to 
offer sweetmeats to Copileshuri, which gave the officiating priest 
‘an opportunity of playing the part of a shopkeeper with a yen- 
 geattce; for he had set up a shop of his own, from which the 
cas vt pilgrims were required to purchase the sweetmeats, as being most 
43 = acceptable to the goddess, and as*soon as they were offered before 
pe Sox pa they were again transferred to his shop and sold to the 
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next pilgrim who called for the purpose. In this way he appeared 
to have realized a profit of a rupee on every pice worth of goods 
he had in his shop. 

‘ Among the pilgrims, I could not find a single k&yast, boido, or 
brahman. All the lower classes of Hindus, almost without a sin- 
z 

rt 





gle exception, were present. The reason is, the three higher class- 
es named above do not believe in the sanctity of the Copotuc at 
' the time of the Baroni. This would seem to prove that Copil 
: was born of low parentage. Indeed, he is suspected by some to 
be an ancestor of the present mohunts of Copilmuni, who are Ju- 
gis (cloth-weavers) by caste. Hence his influence over the higher 
“4 castes of Hindus is very small, It is necessary to state that Copil 
is a different individual from his great namesake who figures so 
conspicuously in the Ramayan, and is said to have destroyed sixty 
- thousand sons of Rajah Sagur on being disturbed by them in his 
_* devotions, which subsequently caused the Ganges, in compliance 
with the prayers of one of their descendants, named Bhagirath, to 
pour from the heavens like an avalanche over the Himalaya, amd 
thence thundering down to the plains, pass over the spot where 
his ancestors had been reduced to ashes. 
March 23rd, 1868.—At night I received visits from the respec- 
_ table people of Muahmidkati, Hurridhahe, &c. One of them 
stated, on the authority of an old man who had again heard it from 
vo - aaact grandfather, that on the day of the Bar oni festival, Copil 
became Sidha, and being anxious to test the fact by ocular demon- 
stration, invoked his favourite goddess. The goddess came riding 
over the waves, and when she departed, Copil threw himself into her 
waters and died praying that on the anniversary of his death she 
) ‘would make her appearance on that spot for an hour. This, how- 
E Aok2 , differs from the popular account given above. 
March 24th, 1868.—I heard a legend about Copil. It is said, 
used daily to bathe inthe Ganges at dawn, and then perform 












tance travelled being about three days’ journey. . 
h 26th, 1868.—At dawn I took a walle towards, the fax. 


a old tank, known | 
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wood-cutters dare not touch. The barren women from the sur- 
rounding villages come to bathe in a well in the tank, in the belief 
° that a dip in its waters would make them fruitful. Almost contig- 
uous to the ¥ahona Khulna, flows the small rivulet which goes 
by the name of Magra. The readers of the immortal work called 
Kavi Kunkun Chandi are aware that Lahana and Khulna are 
the wives of Dhonoputty Sadager, and that the Magra is the river 
where his son Srimunto Sadager en?ountered a terrific storm raised 
by the goddess Chandi to test his sincerity and devotion to her. 
It is therefore believed that Copilmuni or its neighbourhood is 
the place where the scene of Kayi Kankan Chandi is laid. Tn 
proof of this, people further appeal to the remains of ancient build- 
ings found buried in the bosom of the earth at a place called Agra, 
which is about a mile north-east of Copilmnni, while the Lahana 
Khulna and Magra are situated about two* miles towards the 
south-east. Put the poet lays the scene of his hero’s bir ‘th-place 


at Ujaini, or Ujeni, which is the name of the capital of Malwa. 


This discrepancy may, however, be reconciled by the supposition 


that the place was formerly called Ujani, which was afterwards 
changed into Copilmuni by the famous anchorite of that name. 
A pandit suggested to me the improbability of a small place on 
the banks of the Copotuc bearing the classical name of Ujaini, on 
which I reminded him that the contiguous village was ealled Agra. 
It is natural for a man to associate himself with great names; and 
if Dhonoputty Sadagar or his son Srimunto chose to call his mari- 
| time port according to the city of the Great Akbar, he might as well 
} designate his birth-place the capital of the romantic and heroic 
Vikramaditya. 
March 27th, 1868.—At dawn I took a walk as far as Agra, 
with a view to see the remains of ancient buildings supposed to have 
___ belonged to Dhonoputty Sadagar. In several places there are little 
 hillocks | of earth in the form of cones, whose apexes are about twenty 


y feet above the level of the surrounding country. In these lie 


buried magnificent brick structures which have sunk entire in the 
Oe sated" f the earth,—time’s all destroying hand having as yet 
worked upon them in vain. In one place are to be seen walls 
“k about eight foot broad, which probably once formed the wings of a 
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3 gigantic feeein: In front of it are the remains ofa pucea road which © | 
seem to have extended as far as the river. The cultivators in the ; 
neighbourhood told me that for a mile or two around, bricks might } 
be found in various places only a few inches wiler ground. : 
Considering all that has been stated before, it is impossible to 
resist the conviction that Copilmuni and its neighbourhood con- 
tain the ruins of a large city, whose splendours have long since 
passed away. 
March 28th, 1868.—At night, I heard two legends about 
+ Ja’far-Aulia. They are as follows:—A certain man had a cow 
~ which he prized much, but it sickened and died. Being extremely 
poor, he goes to Ja’far-Aulia and cries till his eyes are red. ‘‘ Why 
_ @o you cry,” said the prophet, ** Your cow is not dead, it is only 2 
slaceang Thereupon he called one of his disciples, and said, 
yr this stick tvhich I give unto thee, and having touched the © 
oe cow with it, call the animal hither.’’ The disciple goes to the field 
Pe. ae striking the cow with the stick, says, “ Why sleepest thou 
, “go long ? Come, thy master calls.” The cow rose as if it had been < 
ae “glee eeping, and followed the disciple to the cottage of Ja’ far-Aulia, ; 
A disciple of Ja’far-Aulia once did a wrong act. The saint 
said to his other disciples, ‘‘Go and throw him into the river in a 
_ gunny bag, after closing its mouth with a string.” The disciples _ 
did. as they were directed to do, but the bag would not sink and 
ieaied down the stream. The prophet was at the time on his way 
to the Sundarbun. When he had completed a day's journey, the 
disciple within the bag cried and said, * Master, behold I am not C 
dead. Take pity on & fallen creature and restore me to thy fayour.’” 
E os The saint thereupon ordered his disciples to take the bag from _ | 
the river, and let out the culprit, considering him sufficiently pun-— 7 
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Two elaborate papers have already appeared on the funeral ¢ 
monies of the Hindus. The first, by H. T. Colebrooke, was publish- 
ed in the Transae tions of this Society about seventy years ago, *.and 
an abstract of it was soon after issued i in Ward's THistory of the 
Iiindus. It contains the modern ritual as given in the SuddAi Zatt- 
va of Raghunandana and other current works on the subject. The 
second, entitled Die Todtenhestattung bei den Brahmanen, appeared 
in the 9th volume of the Zeitschrift of the Gormatit@ibital Sociaty, * 
Dr. Max Miiller, its author, Lrives in it the Whole of As‘valaya- 
nas Sutras on the ancient ritual, and quotes largely from the Rig 
Veda Sanhité and the aphorisms of Katydyana. A portion of it, 
that bearing on the sepulchral ceremonies, has since been rendered 
into English, by that learned scholar, aud published by Professor 
Wilson as a part of his Essay “on the supposed Vaidik authori- 
ty for the burning of Hindu widows.’’+ Dr. Max Miiller is of 
opinion that—‘' These burial ceremonies have been deswribed at 
in detail Ey As‘yalayana only, and it is possible that the burial was 


¢ Researches, VII. pp. 232— 285. Tate I. 155. 
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not considered as an essential part of that class of rites which is 
comprehended tinder the name of Samskidra.’’ Such, however, does 
not seem to be the case; for the whole of the funeral coremonies, 
including those required to be observed at burials, are givgn in 
detail in the sixth chiipter of the Areayaka of the Black Yajur 
. Veda, aphorised by Baudhdyana and Bharadyaja in their Sitras, hob 
and commented upon by Sayana Acharya. I find that Hiranya- 

kes'i also has written on the subject, but I have not his work at 
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: hand to refer to, ner has Sfiyana noticed him. <A hand-book for ™ 
a the performance of funeral ceremonies, professing to be founded on 
ne the rules of Hiranyakes’i, exists in the Society’s Library and is | 
lew entitled :— /Ziranyakes'yanteshti-prayoqamané; but itis a compilation 

f »by a modern author, Abhayankara Bhatta, and does not correspond 


with the rules of the other Stitrakiras. It treats of the whole of 

the rites due on the first thirteen days after death, but it does not 

anywhere quote the rules of Hiranpyakes'i, and so simplifies the 

ya operations detailed in the works of the early writers that it cannot 

At be accepted as a trustworthy guide to the most ancient ritual. 

=o The Aranyaka describes tho coremonies under the title of Pitri- 
médha, or rites for the welfare of the manes, and gives all the man- 
tras required for the ceremonials of the first ten days after death, 
leaving the srdddha, or the rites meet for the eleventh day, altoge- 
ther unnoticed. The mantras are taken mostly from the Rig Veda, 
and arranged in consecutive order, but without any clue to the par- 
ticular rituals for which they ave intended. The two Satrakdéras 
supply this deficiency, and as they point out several peculiarities | 
not to be found in As‘valiyana, I propose to give here a summary _/| 
of the subject. The bulk of the mantras and the rules are the 
same as given by As’yal4yana; but as that author's work, lately 
published by the Sdciety, has already been commented upon by 
Dr. Max Miiller,*.it is not necessary to notice it in detail. 

a The first mantra given in the Aranyaka refers to the perfor- — 

- mance of a homa immediately after the death of a man who had | 

avy maintained the sacrificial fires in his house. A ae 

Om four a sien eould be snase, ee ee 
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ight hand of the dead, to the Garhapatya fire, with a spoon over- 
fowinsly full of claritied butter. Bharadvaéja prefers the thevaniya 
ire, and is silent as to whether the offering should be fourfold or 
xt. As'val4yana recommends the rite to be performed at 4 
subsequent stage of the funeral. All three take it for granted 
that death has happened within the house, if not near the place 
where the sacrificial fires are kept, and none has anything to say 
rgrarding the taking of the dying tosthe river-side, or of the cere- 
* mony of immersing the lower half of the body in water at the 


5 moment of death, (anferjali) which forms so offensive a part of the 
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modern ceremonial in Bengal, and which has beén, by a flouriah 
of incisive rhetoric and at a considerable sacrifice of truth, called 
“ what murder.” Looking to this negative evidence against it, to ite 
total absence in other parts of India, and to the oldest authorities 
on the subject being the most recent of the Puranas, it may be 
fairly coneludéd that it is of modern origin. None of the authori- 
ties usually quoted, enjoin it as a positive duty, and it has come into 
general practice probably since the date of Raghunandana and his 
contemporary Smritikairas of the 16th century.* 


* The anthorities usually quoted are the following :— 
 wfaws .¢o porerat sre: oT asia aera | ae aac 
aw <eite wae ve ST 
eee ‘shall relate to you, O lhandsome-facod, the morit of giving up life im the 


a, I rive him (who docs ao) ny own mink, aod por in his corms the 
See ra of the Great Brann." Skanda Purdas, quoted in the Suddhé tattea, 


kira Rey srafawaet | Baie gq seat fends a | Ss ata a 
) gas aqaraatia wi wast SSIs BCOtsadenfata we- 
ATS REE I angen raat warai wify efeat | am alewerate: 


re wre freeones wares | 

He who fasting diosa with half his body immersed in the water ofithe Jaéh- 
navi (Ganges), is never born agdin, and attains equality with Brahma.” Agnt 
es; Pree in the Prdyaschitta tattvu. 

© The embodied who dies with its bedy up to the navel in water, attains the 
uit, of all the sucred waters, tirthas, There is no doubt about it.” Shanda 


fmarai | wert qaai ev ai aa a ead Ts te 
“Afte oa oP the body in the Ganges thore is no second birth.” Axiiyd 
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After the homa, a cot made of Udumbara wool (ficus glomarata) 
is to be provided, and, having spread on it a piece of black antelope 
skin with the hairy side downwards and the head pointing to the 
south, the corpse is to be laid thereon with the face upwards, A-® 
son, brother or other relative, or in their absence w hoever takes the 4 
lead, should next address the corpse to give up its old elothing, ‘ 
aud cress it in a new suit.* The body is then covered with apiece 
of unbleached, uncut cloth, having fri inves on both sides ; the operg- 
tion being performed while repeating a mantra.} Then, wrapping 
it in its bedding or a mat, it is to be borne on its cot to the place of 
cremation. The removal, according to some “uthorities, should be 
made by aged sluves; according to others on a cart drawn by two 
bullocks. The mantra for the purpose, says, “ I harness these two 
bullocks to the cart, for the conveyance of your life, whereby you 
may repair to the region of Yama—to the place where the virtuous 
resort,’’} clearly indicating that the most ancient custom. was, to 
employ acart and not men. As valdyana suggests one bullock. Any- 
how, the ancient Sitrakaras evince none of the repugnance to the 
employment of Sddras for the removal of the corpse of a Brahman, 
which the modern Smarthas entertain on the subject. According to 
the latter, none but the kith and kin of the dead should perform 
this duty, and the touch of other than men of one’s own caste is pol- 
lution, which can be atoned for only by the performance of an ex- 
piatory ceremony.§ When Sir Cecil Beadon, the late Lieutenant- 


* The mantra for the purpose says : 


~dae = afeurfan: Gur! = cenyleqomn fo quia =W 
asur fo 4ara i 8 i 


“ Give up the cloth thon hast hitherto worn ; remember the ishta and purta 
sacrifices thou hast porformed, the fees (to Brahmans thon hast given) and those 
(gifts thon hast) bestowed on thy friends." 





. oo 
+ CS 4H 34a Ta | 2 |i 
_ * This cloth comes to thee first.” y 
¢ “aadag wee ae ana Hem aT WaT pares | 
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firat manifested itself, though in a “mit form, in the 





pe “Sone of Muna, who says, “ Letno kinsman, whilst any o his own clasa are at 
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Cad 
: . Governor of Bengal, proposed the removal of the Hindu dead of 
Pt Ualeutta by the Mutlah Railway to Gariah, the strongest opposition 
+ was offered by the people, on the ground that it would involve a 
ost serious pollution and loss of caste, to allow a corpse to be 
3  totiched by other than its own caste men. They quoted a number 
of texts in support of their opinion, including those given above, 
and had no doubt custom—a greater authority than written lawa— 
tg plead in ‘their favour ; but the m4st revered and most ancient of 
their S’4stras was opposed to them, for it recommended for the 
Bréihiman dead a bullock cart as the most fitting conveyance, and 
a Sidra slave as its substitute. 

The road from the house to the burning-ground used to be di- 
vided into three stages, and at the end of each, the procession used 
to halt, deposit the body on its cot on the ground, and address a 
mantra. As’valiyana says nothing about the division of the road 
into stages, yor of the mantras to be repeated, but recommends the 
procession to be headed by the eldest member of the family. The 
first mantra in the Aranyaka runs as follows: “ Push4, who knows 
the road well, thas well-trained animals, to carry you, and is the 
protector of regions, is bearing you away hence; may he translate 
you hence to the-region of the pitris. May Agni, who knows what 
















hand, cause a decensed Brahman to be carried ont by a Sidra; sinee the 

funeral itd, polluted by the touch of a servile man, Obstrocts his passage to 
; heaven,” Chap. V. ver. 104. The following are the subsequent authorities s— 

* 

* 


Tam: | ad fasi a wan ay we fasnfear! we: | weraafa war 
le sft ewareeatfy UCaA: | WIAA IaATaIa RATES Pea ee | 
at Brq aa vaenita HaAT wifad war) eucrraia we HTSTSES wa=r- 
Ret gare afera n¥ aa RIS Sera | Se asIaH iar wat- 





aa: | 


“The Braliman (dead) should not be removed by n SGdra, or a Sudra (dead) 
by a Bréliman. Vishnoa. 

* Whoever causea fire, grass, wood, and ghi to be brought by 4 Sadra (should 
ne Seay Mg an expintory rito), Yama. I shall now relate to you the mode of puri- 

cation as ordained by Manu, from the pollution caused by a dog, Sidra, an 
Avie ge nod the low dying in the house of a Brahman. Ten nights for a dog, 
for a Sidra, twice that time for an outeaste, and twice that for the 

| « . The house should be foranken in the case of the lowest, anys Manu. 
i e's ye nan. <A house becomes purified in three days after the denth of n 

Brahman; the courtyard outside of the house is puritied in one day by a one 
mpand by-ameering it with cow dang. Yama, 
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t is meet for you, bear you away.’* The commemtatorin explainin: 
the term Anashfapas’u “ well-trained animals,” attempts to imelud 
in the text the slaves recommended by the Siitgakaras-by the re 
: mark “tho human bearers are two-footed animals, and the two b 
. locks four-footed animals :” vithakdh manushyih do ipdt-pasavuh anadta-~ 4 


han chatuspdipasi. “The second and the third mantras are, in 
substance, very much like the first, and call for no remark. 

A most important member of the funeral procession is an @iimal 
called anustarant or rijagart An old cow is recommended as 
the most appropriate, next a bles k one, next a black-eyed one, next 
one with black hairs, and lastly one with black hoofs. If none of 
these are available, a black tender-hoofed goat may be substituted, 
As‘valéyana recommends an animal of one colour, ora black kid, and 
says that it should be brought with a rope tied to the near fore- 
foot. The animal is to be br ought with the mantra, ‘‘ Protector of 
‘regions, this is an offering for thee.”+ An oblation iséo be poured 
on the fire in connexion with this offering with the idd or chamasa 
spoon, saying, ‘‘ May this prove acceptable to wealthy Agni.” 

According to the Sitrakaras, the cow should We sacrificed, but * 

~~ should any accident happen at the time of the sacrifice, the fore 
left foot is to be broken, and the wound being dressed with dust, 


“ 
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_* Mantra to be repeated at the end of the first stage. : 
eRe a aaararag 9 faqraaeqny aag war) 4 aw: yfceer- 
~ “Ferewrishae aaa: i gfaeae a 
te Mantra to be repeated os the end of the second stage. 
Baar Sat waae sar ST eet wana TIA | afeer wefw 


iS aes uq sfaart i <i 
“ Pusha knows ‘all these sides ; may he bear you away hence by the safest 
road ; muy he, who is benoficent, kind to us, and mighty against all, peice 
the road well, lead us without obstruction.” 
itra to be repeated at the end of the third widen is 
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mepa aaa a Sa sfaar <urq 1 9 |i 
oe “ashe life, the-life of the world wishes to take charge of you, Muay ome , 
ailing ou in the difficult round ; may the divine sun, leading yous by a | 
uous, place you where the pious Nhe ra 
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2 i the animal is to be set free. The mantra for the sacrifice says: 

[ees * Companion of the dead, we have removed the sins of the dead by 


thee; so that no sin or decrepitude may approach us.”* The address 
vafter the immolation runs thus; ‘‘ Companion of the dead, we have 
made thy life inert ; thou attainest the carth by thy body, and the 
region of the manes by thy life. Pardon usmand our children in 
this world.”+ A third address to the cow follows when her body is 
being*dusted, it is to this effect—‘*t dear one, say not that L am 
so killed, for thou art a goddess and virtuous, going to the region 












of the Pitris, travelling by the adorable sky: keep us well supplied 
with milk in this and the future world,.’’} 

If it be necessary to let loose the cow, she is to be made to walk 
thrice round the pyre, while the leader repeats a mantra each time, 
then sanctified by another which simply says, ‘ Mayest thou be a 
source of satisfaction by thy milk to those who are lving (in my 
family), and those who are dead, and those who are just born, as well 
as those who may be born heredfter,’’§ and, lastly, let loose with the 
words, * This cow is the mother of the Rudras, the daughter of the 
_ #*Vasus, the sister®f the Adityas, and the pivot of our happiness, 
therefore I solemnly say unto all wise mon, kill not this sacred 
harmless cow. Let her drink water and eat grass. Om!I let her 

loose."’ || 
The next operations are to dig a trench, arrange fuel thereon, 
wash, shave and pare the nails ofthe corpse, anid place it on the pyre 


| afar i ee il 
+ gang warafe fa a createed | wcite avifafe awate foeq- 
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along with the wife. They were probably performed without the 
aid of any mantra, for the Aranyaka does not allude to them. * ms 
trench, according to As’valiyana, should be twelve fingers deep 
five spans* wide, and as long as the corpse with its hands uplifted. a = 
The corpse, in the opinion of some, should be disembow elled, and ;> 
the cavity filled with chi. When placed on the pyre, it should 
have in its hands, if a Brahman, a bit of gold, if a Kshatriya a 
bow, and if a Vaisya, ajewek ‘The wife should lic down on the 
left side of the corpse according to Baudhaéyana and Sayana. <As'- 
valayana recommends that she should be placed near the head on 
the north side. The chief mourner, or he who is to set fire to the . 
pyre, should then address the dead saying, ‘* O mortal, this woman, 

: (your wife), wishing to be joined to you in a future world, (lit. to 
obtain the Patiloka, or the region of husbands) is lying by thy 
corpse ; she has always observed the duties of a faithful wife ; grant 
her your permission to abide in this world, and relinquish your F 
wealth to your descendants.”+ A younger brother of the dead, or 
a disciple, oraservant, should then proceed to the pyre, held the 
left hand of the woman, and ask her to come away, s@ying, “‘ Rise up, « 
woman, thou liest by the side of the lifeless; come to the world 

é of the living, away from thy husband, and become the wife ofhim 
who holds thy hand and is willing to marry thee.’’{ In a subse- 
quent mantra, she is to be asked to bring away the bit of gold above 
alluded to, from the hand of the corpse. The words for the pur- 
pose are—“ Por the promotion of thy wealth, and glory as a Brah- ; 
man woman, and beauty and power, take the géld from the hand 


t 


= 





. * Aratni oxtonding from the thumb to the tip of the index finger, vi 

‘= x + Karey aferera carat Farrag sy ar are aH | tg gcreraey- y 
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& sae saHefadaefas, ‘sitterania sitaa 
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Ps “ The Rig Vedic reading of this verse will be noticed furthor ns) ae See 
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of the dead, (and abide) in this (region) ; we (shall dwell) here 
well’ served and prospering, and overcoming all presumptuous 
wsailants.’”’* The scholiast of As'valayana says the remover of the 
widow, and not the widow, herself should take the gold, and that in 
the event of his being a slave, this and the two preceding mantras 
should be repeated by the chief mourner, and Wilson and Max 
Miiller take it inthe same sense; but Siyana’s comment is opposed 
to this interpretation.| The words fo be addressed to a Keshatriya 
or a Vaidya woman, are the same, the words bow and jewel 





. being respectively substituted for gold, and Aehatriya and Vaisya 
< respectively for Bréimana. Under any circumstance the removal 
- of the widow and the articles is completed. The Ardnyaka con- 


templates no alternative, and the Sutrakaras are silent on the 
subject, shewing clearly that when the Aranyaka was compiled, 
the inhuman practice of burning the living wife with her dead 
husband, had not obtained currency in the country, and as we 
know from the writings of Greek authors that the Sati rite 
had formed an important part of the Hindu funeral ceremony 
* three centuries before Christ, and at least four centuries before that 

the Ramayana and the Mahdbhdvrata, alluded to it, it may be pre- 


> 


~ 
| < hr sak “ 
-* qany earcrcem wawg fay AWVaasT 4a! Waa afae 
~~ ~ - ' “+ . =— 
aay quar faa ger wirearatsraa | 
This verse does not occur in the 10th Mandala of the Rig Veda, but the 
counterpart of it, in connexion with the bow, occura with a different reading, 


thus— es : 
WAS SSSA WAM BAY Fa Aaa was aay ay Tater 
- - | c= 
faa: war wiWaTatsr2e | 

ae Dr. Max Miiller rendera the lost as follows: “T take the bow from 
t ~ the hand of the dead, to be, to us, help, glory, and strength. Thon art there, 





we are still here, with our brave sons; may we conquer all enemies that at- 
4 tack us.’ Dr. Wilson's version is slightly different in words, but ia in sub- 
: Btance the same. “ Takiug his bow from the hand of the dead that it may be 
= to us for help; for strength, for fame, (1 say) here verily art thou, and here are 


we: accompanied by our valiant descendants may we overcome all arrogant 
; adversarics.""—Jour. 2, As. Soc., XVI, p. eigsae : pe S - 
“a } warfe a “faa” saree, “awn” armcsas, “aaa” aeae, 
7 Camara’? Welcaeie, aa” Gav, “sera”? ‘team? ‘a rzerar” 
gal, ‘waa’ wR fae | av wi oe Sa, “Qa Ge SaHAT ae:, 
fou: ware: ow eats, ‘fewe? wlwad” ware was STAR 
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sumed that our text dates from at least eight centuries before the 
nal Christian era. The allusions in the Ramayana and the Mahabha- 
rata may, possibly, be interpolations, and if'so, the Aranyaka may _ 
be a century or two later, but that it was compiled long before the ~ 
advent of Alexander in India, and that Baudhdyana flourished be- | 





fore Bharadvaja and Kiatyayana cannot be questioned. ; v ad 
The sacrificial vessels wliich the defunct used to employ in his ~~ 7 
ceremonial rites, are now to ke placed on the different parts of his | | 
body; the Agnui-hotra-havani, filled with butter aud curds, on the : 
mouth ; the sruca spoon, broken into two, on the nostrils ; two bits . 


of gold or the butter Spoon, (aj yasruva ) broken into two, on the 
eyes; the prdsitra-harana, broken into two, on the ears: the f 
kapala pot, broken into fragments, on the head ; a pot-sherd on the 
forehead; and, the ehamasa spoon on the head. The mantra for 
the purpose consists of a prayer to Agni not to injure the chamasa 
spoon.” As'valayana arranges the sacrificial vessels differently ; he 
places the juit on the right hand, the wpabjrit on the left hand, 
the sphya, sacrificial knife, on the right side, the Agnthotra-havani 
on the left side, the grdvna on the teeth, the sapa/as on the head, the - 
dhruvd on the breast, the sruva on the nostrils, the prasitra-harana 
on the nostrils, the chamasa and the pdtri on the belly, the sané 
on the genitals, the pestle and mortar on the lower part of 
ee the thighs, the arani on the upper part of. the thighs, the sirpa on 

_ the feet, and other vessels on the body as convenient. He says, 
further, that the fat of the slaughtered cow should be placed on the ~* 
____ head and on the eyes with the mantra “ Agni &c.’’ and her kidneys 

% 4 on the hands with the mantra ‘‘ Ati’ &e., her heart on the cardiac 

region, and her flesh and organs on other parts of the body ; and 

— that, in the event of the cow being let loose, imitations of her 
4 organs made with rice and barley meal, should be placed on the 
ie: 
~ 










parts mentioned ; the faut being replaced by cakes. The Aranyaka 
~~ 
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ey. -“ Destroy not, Agni, this spoon ; it ix dear to the Devas and the 1 r 
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suys nothing about these offerings, nor recognises any substitute. 
Possibly Baudhéyana and Bharadvdja have provided for them ; 
-but I have not the necessary MSS. at hand to ascertain it. The 


~Avanyaka, after arranging the sacrificial vessels, gives the mantra 


for covering the corpse with the raw hide of the cow, which should 
be entire with head, hair and feet, the hairy side being kept wpper- 
most. The mantra for the purpose is addressed to the hide ; 
“ Ouirass, carefully protect this body from the light of Agni ; enve- 
lope it with thy thick fat, and marrow ; holding this impudent Agni, 
desirous of seeing und consuming it by his vigour, allow him not 
to go astray.’’* 

The pile is now ready to be lighted, and a fire should be applied 
toit with the prayer: “ Agni, consume not this body to cinders; 
nor give it pain; nor scatter arotind its skin or limbs! O Jiatave- 


* das, when the body is fairly burnt, convey the spirit to its ances- 


tors.’, A second prayer to the same divinity is due when the fire 
is in full blaze, but its purport is not very different. It is follow- 
ed by an address. to the organs of the dead. It says, ‘‘ May thy 
organ of vision proceed to the sun; may thy vital air merge in the 
atmosphere ; mayest thou proceed, according to thy virtuous deeds, 
to heaven or earth or the region of water, whichever place is bene- 
ficial to thee; mayest thou there, provided with food, exist in 
corporeal existence.”’$ | * 

If instead of a cow, a goat is brought with the corpse, it is to be 
tied with a weak string near the fire, so that it may break its bond 
and escape. ‘The chief mourner should then offer twelve oblations 
to the fire with a spoon made of palisa wood, for which the Arun- 
yaka supplies the necessary mantras. Nine prayers next follow, 
of which the first four are addressed to Agni, the fifth to 


Yama, the sixth to the messengers of death, and the last three 


“ayaa uf< aifwaVaaTy HEI Wael Wl Aa BreEcar 
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for a good region for the deceased. The one addressed to Yan, 
describes him as having two cerberi for warders at his grate 
“King Yama, place this spirit under the care of thy two four-ey/ 
dogs, which guard the roads and your mansion, and whom men * 
avoil: keep it in ease and free from disease.”* The dogs are the ~~ 
offspring of Sarama; long-snouted, self-satisfied, and exceedingly 
powerful ; they are the messengers of Yama and roam about in , 
search of men. The last threp prayers I shall give entire. “1. 
Some purify the Soma Juice, others worship with clarified butter, 
others again follow true knowledge (madhu vidyd) in quest of 
felicity ; may this spirit attain the same (reward). 2. May the award 
of those who fight in the battle-field, and of heroes who sacrifice 
their lives, and of virtuous men who grant a thousand gifts, await 
this spirit. 3. May the award 6f those who in penance pass a 
blameless life, and of those who are gone to heaven by their pen- 
ance, and of those who have performed most rigorous austerities if: 
await this spirit.’’} (" 
After this, leaving the funeral pyre to smoulder, the chief mour- 
ner excavates three trenches to the north of the pyre, and lining 
them with pebbles and sand, fills them with water brought in an 
edd number of jars. The people who followed the procession are 
then requested to purify themselves by bathing in them; which 
being done, a yoke is put up with three palésa branches stuck in 
3 the ground and tied at the top with a piece of weak string, and if 
_ they are made to pass under it. The chief mourner passes last, ; 
and then, plucking out the yoke, offers a prayer tothesun. There- 
upon, the party proceed to the nearest stream, and without 
; looking at each other, purify themselves by bathing and a prayer 


* Or wrt ae theme: sqeer yfuch eeeer) anay csra, 
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to Prajapati. As‘valiyana says nothing of the three trenches, but 
takes the people at once to the river to bathe, where “ they im- 
merse themselves, and on rising throw a handful of water into the 


_air while they pronounce the name of the deceased, and that of hie 


family. They then get out of the water, put on dry clothes, and 
after once wringing those that they had on before, they spread 
them out towards the north, and sit down there themselves till the 
stars are seen. According to others, they do not go home before 
sun-rise. Then the young ones walk first, and the old ones last, 
and when they arrive at their home, they touch, by way of purify- 
ing themselves, ‘‘ the stone, the fire, cow-dung, grain, (tila seed,) oil 
and water before they step in.”* This part of the ceremony and 
the mourning which follows, have been described by Mana, 
Yéjnavalkya and others, and need not be further noticed. The 
Aranyaka is entirely silent on the subject. 

For the ceremony of burial, the first operation is, the collection of 
the half-burnt bones, This should be done according to As‘valéyana 
on the llth, 13th or 15th day of the wane ; Baudhaydna enjoins the 
Srd, 5th or 7th from the day of cremation. The dates @vtiydé, pan- 
chamé and sapfam? are, given in the feminine gender in the text, and 
cannot imply day, as in ordinary acceptance they indicate the age 
of the moon. As the ceremonies, however, of the tenth day are given 
in a subsequent part of the work, and the Prayega noticed above 
names days, it is probable, that the morning of the 3rd, 5th or 
7th day is meant, the elipse in the siitra being supplied by the 
word ¢rth? in the sense of a day. The first act is to sprinkle milk and 
water on the cinders, and to strike on the heap with an udum- 
vara staff to separate the bones. This is done while repeating 
five mantras. ‘The cinders are then collected and thrown to- 
wards the south side, leaving the bones behind. Three oblations 
are next offered to Agni with a sruva spoon, Thereupon the senior 
wife is to come forward, and, with two bits of red and blue strings 
to which a stone is tied, to draw out the bones with her left hand 
saying : : “Arise hence, and assume a (new) shape. Leave none of 
your members or your body behind, Repair to whichever place 
you wish ; may Savita establish you there. This is one of your 
* Journal Royal As. Soc. xvi, 213, 
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bones, be joined with the third (other bones) in glory ; having 
joined all the bones be handsome in person ; be beloved of the 
gods in a noble place.”* The bones should then be washed and 
deposited In an urn, or ticd up in a piece of black antelope skin. 
The urn or bundle is then to be hung from the branch of a sami 
or palisa tree. Should the bones belong to a person who had per- 
formed «a Soma sacrifice, they should be burnt again; otherwise 
they should be buried. For the latter purpose, an urn is absolutely 
necessary, and after placing the bones int» it, it should be filled up 
with curds mixed with honey, and then covered over with rrass* 
As‘valéyana recommends an urn with a spout for females and one 
without it for males. Two mantras are given, one for pouring 
the mixture, and the other to be addressed to its droppings. | 

Subsequently a proper place having been selected, a funeral pro- 
cession should proceed to it in the morning, andthe chief mourner 
should begin the operations of the day by sweeping the spot with a 
piece of leather or a broom of palisa or sami wood. Then, yoking a 
prr of bullocks to a plough, he should dig six furrows running from 
east to west, and, saluting them with a mantra, deposit the 
urn inthe central furrow. ‘The bullocks should now be let loose 
by the south side, and water sprinkled over the place with an 
udumvara branch or from a jar. The covering of the urn is 
then removed, some aromatic herbs, sarvaushad/i, are put into the 
urn, and subsequently closed with pebbles and sand; each of the 
operations being performed while repeating an appropriate mantra. 
A mantra should likewise be pronounced for every one of the opera- 
tions which follow, and these include, first, the putting of bricks 
arouml the urn; 2nd, the throwing thereon some sesamum seed 
and fried barley ; 3rd, placing some butter on an unbaked plate on 
the south side ; th Aoading there some darbha grass ; 5th, sur- 
rounding the tumulus with a palisade of palisa branches, and 6th, 
crowning the whole by sticking on the top a flowering head of the 
nala reed—arundo karka, The operator then anoints his body with 
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old ghi, and, without looking at the urn, places it on the spread 
grass, invokes the manes, wipes the urn witha bit of old rag, 
sprinkles some water with an udumvara branch, or from a jar, 
having covered his own person with an old cloth, and then buries 
the urn with bricks laid over it, 

Some charu rice is then cooked, sanctified by a mantra, and while 
the chief mourner repeats five others, is put on the five sides of the 
urn. Sesamurm seed and barley are noy scattered around, sume herbs 
put on the mound and more bricks added. Water should subse- 
quently be sprinkled on the place, a prayer should be addressed to 
the gods, a branch of the varuna tree and a lot of brick-bats, a sami 
branch and some barley, should be placed on the mound, and the 
dead be invoked to translate himself to whichever region he likes. 
“Go to the earth, go to the void above, go to the eky, go to the 
quarters, go to heaven ; go, go to heaven, go to the quarters, go to 
the sky, go to the void above, go to the earth, or go to the were 
wherever embodied thou canst live with the good and in peace.”’* 

A few holes being now dug round the mound, the ceremony of 
burial is completed. The operations, it will be seen, though oft- 
repeated and tedious, are of the simplest kind possible; the prayers 
are throughout addressed for the sensuous enjoyment aud tase of 
the dead, and no where is any indication given of a desire for spi- 
ritual benefit, liberation from the wheel of transmigration, salya- 


tion or beatitude. Even sin is lightly looked upon, and the prayer 


for redemption from it, isjslight and casual. The whole ceremony 
is of the most primitive type, and bespeaks an epoch of remote 


* antiquity. It is worthy of note also that the double ceremonial of 


first incineration and subsequent burial, was common among the 
Greeks, Romans and other ancient Aryan races, and that in the 
fifth century before Christ, the remains of 5’ a Buddha were dis- 
posed of in the same way. 

The last cevemony I have to notice is called s’antikarma or rites 


for the well-being of the living. It should be performed on the 
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morning following the ninth night after death, #. ¢., on the tenth 
day. ‘lhis is an addition to the shaving and paring of nails and 
bathing, which are enjoined by mediwyal and modern Smritikaras, 
and are still current. A s‘val4yana recommends that this should be 
performed on the burning-ground on the 15th of the wane, ¢. ¢., on 
the day of the new moon. But our text fixes the day, and leaves it 
optional with the mourners to select any place out of a town, 
whether it be a burning grou or not, that may be convenient. The 
relatives by blood both mule and female, having assembled, a fire 
should be lighted, and they should be requested to sit down on a 
bullock-hide of a red colour spread on the ground, with its neck-side 
facing the east, and its hairs directed towards the north. The re- 
quest should be made in the following words: ‘‘ Ascend on this life- 
giving (skin), as you wish to live to a decrepit old age. According 
to your seniority attempt carefully to abide on it. May the well- 
bern and well-adorned fire of this ceremony bestow long life on 
you. Even as days follow days, and seasons are attached to seasons ; 
even as the young forsake not their elders, may Dhaté so prolong 
the life of these (people) according to their age.’’* The assembly 
being thereupon seated, the chief mourner offers four oblations to 
the fire with a spoon made of varuna wood. The relatives 
then rise up, and placing themselves on the north of the fire, 


and facing the east, recite a mantra, while touching a red bull. 


The women are then requested to put on collyrium with these 
words—* Let these women, who are not widowed, who have good 
husbands, apply the collyrious butter to their eyes; without tears; 
without disease, worthy of every attention, let these wives enter the 
house.”’} The collyrium should be made ofa substance called traika- 
duda which is brought from the Trikakut or triple humped peak of 
the Himalayé, meaning evidently the sulphuret of antimony or sur- 
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ma of the Indian bazars. It should be applied with the three central 
unexpanded leaves of the kusa grass which are thin, pliant, and 
pointed, like a camel hair brush, and answer the purpose better 
than the iron or stone style or bodkin which up-country women now 
use. The leaves being afterwards thrown away on a bundle of that 
grass, whlilo repeating a mantra, tle party proceed towards the east, 
leading the bull and saying :° “* These men, forsaking the dead, are 
returning. This day we invoke theeodagor our good, for success 
over enemies, and for our merriment. We proceed eastward, having 
well sustained long lives.’’* 

The last of the party, who is the chief mourner, should then 
recite another mantra, and with a sami branch efface the foot- 
marks of, tho bull that precedes the party. On the departure of the 
last man, the Adhvaryu should place a circle of stones behind him 
as a wall to prevent death overtaking those that have gone forward, 
praying—‘* I place this circle (of stones) for the living; may we 
and ‘others not go beyond it in mid-life; may we all live a hundred 
uutumns, driving death away by this heap.”{ The party then 
repair to the house of the chief mourner and feast on kid and 
barley, cooked for the purpose. Separate mantras are given for 
the eating of the two articles. 

The most important of all the mantras above quoted, is the one 
which is intended as a direction to women to put on collyrium. It > 
was first translated by Colebrooke, in 1795, as “* the only Vaidik au- 
thority for the rite of Sati.” Before him the compiler of the _ 
twenty-eight Smritis had quoted it for the same purpose, and no 
doubt thousands over thousands of deluded women, in the moment 
of their greatest gricf, have been sent to the blazing pyre with this 


“<a fa waceafwavast eefat wa) sersra eae 





SSS rela Bre: Fai SMTA: ti 


This verse, in the original, occurs a little before the one about the applica- — 
tion of the collyrium. I have displaced it for the sake of consistency. 


+ <H siae: oichi ewifa a aisqedt: wad | wd site 
Wee: geeifec wy eye yaaa tt 
Most of the mantras quoted above occur in the 10th Mandala of the Rig 
Véda, but their readings there aro different, and they do not apponr in the same 





ye order. Wilson's translations thereof do not, therefore, in many essential parti- 
 eolara, correspond with what I have given above, Vive Journal BR. As, Sov, 
AVI, 201.2 
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misernble passport to heaven. Dr. Wilson was the first to suspect, 
in 1856, in a paper published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Bociety (Vol. xvi, p. 201), that ‘it had reference to some procession, 
oe possibly accompanying the corpse, but had nothing whatever te 
do with consigning live females to the fire ;’ and, for a guess, it was 
as close as it well could be. The late Sir Raj& Radhakanta Deva 
wrote a reply to this paper, in 1858, and in 1867, in a foot-note 
about three times larger thanethe paper to which it is attached, a 
writer, in the same periodical, (Vol. Il, N.S. pp. 184-191,) entered 
into an elaborate verbal and punctilious eriticism, but the cere- 





mony for which the stanza was intended or to which it was applied, 4 
was left undetermined. In Raja Raédhakdénta’s letter to Dr. Wil f 
son, a qtiotation was given irom the Sititras of Bharadvaja which : 
gave the real clue to it, but none noticed it at the time. The i A 
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true bearing is now made manifest, for, I believe, few will ven- 
ture to question the authority of Bandhéyana in such a matter. 


tN His words are—athaitéh patnayo nayane sarpisha samuris‘ant : ** Now 
these women smear their eyes with butter.” Bharadvaja says, | 
stringm anjalishu sampdlanavanayatimandrimté: ** For placing of } 


the sampata in the hands of the women the mantra Jind néri/y, 
4c.’ According to As’val4yana, the verse should be repeated by J 
the chief mourner when looking at the women after they have ap- 
plied the collyrinm ; #ma néariravidhavaéh supatnirityanjana iksheta. 
This difference is due evidently to the authors belonging to 
; different s&khas. Anyhow, it is abundantly clear that the verse 
was not intended to recommend self-immolation, but to be addressed | 
hi to female mourners, wives of kinsmen, having their husbands living, 
= not the widow, to put on collyrium, or to look at them after ; 
is the operation. The Prayogakara says, latak sampdtapatramada- 
ya sabhatrikastrindm anjalishu sampatam avanayati, “then taking the 
sampita patra he places it on the hands of the women who have 
husbands, with the mantra imah, se.” 


en) 











t The reading of the stanza appears differently in different recen- 
sions. According to Raghunundana, as given in the Serampur 


edition of his works, and in my MS. it is as follows :— 
car aieitfasar syqaltsaa aiq4r dawg 
Saat Gal Wes waaay i 
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2 . ‘Bolebroott's version, apparently taken down trom hearsay, has— 
| P< a1 are aiasar gv waaa afar faa Tang 
- Swecraiferr era Se Saale BT 
' Professor Wilson’s reading, quoted from the tenth Mandala of 
the Rig Veda, differs materially from these ; it runs thus: : 
war areitfawar 9 g¢aitisna efaa sfasw 
Wasa Aaa Sais aay Bnihaay | 

Ih. Max Miiller accepts this reading, correcting only suratndaro- 

hantu into suratn’ a rohantu. Our text, as quoted on page 256 and 

‘founded upon six manuscripts and the concurrent testimony of the 
Sutrakaras, differs in one important particular, It replaces the 
last word of the first line, saAvis'antu, usually translated “ let then 
enter,” by sammrixants, “let them smear.” Tt changes also surufnd 
“well ornamented,” into ses'éva “well served” or “ worthy of 
every aftention.’’ 

With such differonces in the text, it is not to be wondered at 
that the English renderings which have been, from time to time, 
published, should be markedly -different. Colebrooke was the 
first to take the stanza in hand, and he translated it into—** Om. 
Let these women, not to be widowed, good wives, adorned with 

— collyrium, hokling clarified butter, consion AiSmdcleal to the fire, 
. mortal, not childless, nor husbandless, well adorned with gems, 
‘them pass imto fire, whose original is water,’’* Ward, Mac- 
haughten, RNaimamohana Raya and others have adopted this reading, 
wid given translations more or less different from Sach other. 
Bat as the reading itself hus not yet been traced to uny authentic 
MS. of the Vedas, it may be dismissed without further notice. 
Wilson's translation runs thus: “ May these women, who are 























not widows, who have good husbands, who are mothers, enter 
with unguents and clarified butter: without tears, without sorrow, 
lot them first go up into the dwelling.”| Max Muller's rendering 
is nearly the same. He writes— 

“Es treten cin die Praa'u, mit Ool und Butter, 
pupa sc Nicht Witwen sic, nein, stole auf edlo Minner. 

ha Die Mitttor gobn zuerst hinauf suv Statte, . 
In schénem Schmuck und one Leid und Thranen hep : 


& As. Rosearchos, IV, p.213. + Journal R. As. Soc. XVI, p, 202, 
ad E Heitecheit, Band, IX. p. XXV. 
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The writer of the foot-note above alluded to, adopts Max Miiller’s 
reading, but attempts 4o improve upon his translation by the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ Let these women, unwidowed, having good husbands, 
and with anointing butter on their eyes, enter their houses. Let the 
mothers, untearful, unmiserable, possessed of excellent wealth, xo 
up to the house first.” He adds “‘I have here followed Siyana, 
save in not rendering Wl cre by oh ap proac ‘ha ”” STS ori. What is 
meant by alfa, Sfayana’s house, “is not obvious.”’* 

The most material error in the above translations is due to 
Sayana. That great commentator, when he took up the Rig Veda, 
depended more upon the lexicographic meanings of words than 
upon the relation of the mantras to the ceremonials of the Yajur 
Veda, and hence many discrepancies are to be met with between 
his interpretations and those of the ancient Siitrakéras, and some- 
times in his own interpretations of the same verse in the Rig, Yajur 


and the Sama Vedas. Nowhere is this more prominently apparent 


than in his commentary on the stanza under notice, in the Rig and 
the Yajur Vedas. When he met with it in the former, he wrote: 


ca oweidfefa | afaaar: wa: ufa: afanaqfaar siteqear 
SQ) qa Verve car arch ara Breas Saas 
siya waa waaar: sa: dian ever ofan aa waa: Wz- 
afar ase: waster Baran Cree feiat arragieafsta caw 
Sta: weaewasiea: | wag waqeageafata sae HIT | AT 
wa sei gana va Uf we) Bre away | eacifew: ya- 
WalHeIa AOA Hea MATA Baas it 

Subsequently, with the light of Baudhdyana, Bharadyaéja and 
Hiranyakes‘i, he perceived the true bearing of the stanza, and then 
interpreted it thus :-— 

‘THI arch” vafaa:, “afaaa:’ Suucfean, aaa’ weaasfa- 
am ver, “Wary waaegqay, ‘sfaa’, “aren qe say | 
eerqa: S2TieaE, ‘saqalar:’” <iaciwar, ‘wan’ gE staq ara, 
‘ayy STAT, ‘aq’ ta: at, aha’ ead, “SITS STH AAA II 








‘Phat the last is the Most consistent rendering may be accepted © 
without hesitation. 


* Journal R. As, Soc., N. 8., Vol, IT, p. 185, 
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“The meaning of the stanza, word for word, would be smh “ these,” 
_ narih irregular plural nominative of niri,. “* woman,” alluding to 
the ladies of the kinsmen who have assembled at the ceremony ; the 
regular form is néryahk. The women have for predicates, avidiavah 
**not widows,” or ‘‘unwidowed’’ and supatni, “ having good 
husbands.” (supati). Those who apply the stanza to concre- 
mation explain the first word by “not to be widowed,’ a 
meaning which it cannot be made to*bear, there being neither any 
rule nor analogy to support it. The next word dnjanena is an 
adjective qualifying sarpisha, both in the instrumental case, mean- 
ing “ with collyrious butter.’"" The verb necessary for these ele- 
ments should be one which means “ applying or “ smearing,” 
and this is what we have in sammris’antim, “ let smear,’’ from 
the root mris’ “to smear.” The Rig Vedic reading savivis‘antu, 
from the root vis’ *‘ to enter,’ can have no relation to the imstru- 
mental, except as entering with the butter applied to the eye, 
| im which case the ordinary plan would be to convert the two words 
in the instrumental case into one epithet, serving as an adjective 
to the nominative, women. It is therefore probable that the root 
vis’ had, in ancient times, the meaning of decorating or pune 
on, as we have now the same root used to indicate ‘* dressing,” 
_wes'a, whence ves'ya ‘a woman who lives by her dress,—a harlot.” 
Waska adopts this meaning when he includes ves-ati among the 
verbs for ornamentation, funtikarma. Sayana, not perceiving this 
















signification, and so interpreted the stanza as to make the women 
first enter their own houses—sagrihin pricis’antu, and subsequently 
y the house, ‘joni,’ of the chief mourner; in so doing he had to 
| supply what he supposed was an elipse, and thereby entirely to 
4 “tislead his readers, The new reading of the word in the Aranyaka 
, now leaves no doubt on the subject. , 
) . ‘The words of the sccond line anas‘ravdh “ tearless,” anamtwih 
Bete diseascless”, or free from pain either of body or mind, (it. has 
; been ‘loosely wendered in one of the above quotations by “ not 
i miserable,’’) sus‘evdh * well served,”’ all refer to, and are epithets of, 
rr. anayah wives,” which follows. In the Rig Veda the last epithet is 
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when he commented on the Rig Veda, took the word in its ordinary 
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changed to suratnah ** well ornamented” without in any way altering 

: the construction. The yerb is drohantu ‘lot ascend” or “ proceed,” 

and agrees with the nominative janayah ‘wives.’ The dative is 

jonmm “to house” in the singular, the house of the chief mourner, 

| where they are to partake of a feast, and not that of the females. 

| The last word agre, “ first or foremost” isan adverb qualifying the 
verb drohante. 

The words dnjanena sarpishatxave confounded all the Ikuropean 
translators. Wilson has rendered them into ‘unguents and 
butter,” and Max Miiller into “‘oel und butter.” One has dropt 
the word dnjanena and used only “ butter; he is particular in ré- 
minding his readers that he has followed Saéyana, but his assurance 
must be recoived with some reservation, for the scholiast néither 
omits the first word nor is remiss in explaining it; his words are 
anjana-sadhanena sarpishd “ with butter for making collyrium” or 





t anjanahetund sarpisht ** with ‘butter the source of collyrium,” that 
<7 is, as I have rendered, ‘ with collyrious butter,”’ or collyrium made 
f of butter, the other element of the unguent being, as stated 


in a subsequent mantra, a mineral of the name of traikakuda, 
which I guess to be sulphuret of antimony or surmdé. The object 
of the mantra is to prohibit the use of the ordinary collyrium, which 
is differently made. The usual practice to this day is to smear a 
little butter or oil in the bowl of a spoon, and to hold it over a 
lamp, so that a quantity of lamp-black may be deposited on it, and 
when the two are mixed together with the fingers, they constitute 
the collyrium. The sulphuret is ae used in the North-West 
Provinces. 

The second mantra to which I wish to draw the attention of the 
reader is the one with which a ey student, or servant of 
the deceased is to remove the widdw from the pyre; inasmuch — 
> - “as it clearly shows that the widow at the time was not burnt, but 

2 taken to abide in the land of the living, and to marry if she liked. 

_ That the removal was positive and final, and not no al, is evi- . 

| dent from the rules of the Stitrakéras Baudhdyana says, ‘‘ He 
who approaches her should, holding her by the left Rea take her 

iam up? ‘be tai pratigatah savye Pindoabhipddyotthépayati, ‘This is done 
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ante p. 247, and on the 3rd; 5th or 7th day after the cremation, the 
widow, or the eldest widow, if there should happen to be more 
than one, is expected to go to the burning ground and collect 
the bones of the dead with her left hand. As‘’valéyana is 
equally precise, and adds that, should the widow be removed 
by an old servant, the chief mourner should repeat the mantra, 
(Aartta vrishale japet, Sutra, 4.219). The author of the Praynga, 
it is true, takes this direction to apply to pregnant women only who 
should not be burnt alive, but his authority in such a case is of 
little value, when opposed to that of the oldest Sutrakéras, and 

ant purport of the mantra. It may be also observed that 
the widow is to take away the gold, bow and jewel, which are 
put inte the hands of the Draihman, Kshetriya and Vaisya dead 
respectively—with which, according to a subsequent mantra, she 
is to live in wealth, splendour and glory in the society of the 
remover, in this world, and this she could not do, if she were 
inmolated. 

The mantra, as given in our text, ante page 248, is slightly 
different from a similar stanza in the second S’ukta of the second 
Anuyika of the 10th Mandala of the Rig Veda, and quoted by 
Wilson and Max Miller in the papers above alluded to ; the words 
ttiaue and abhisambubhuva of our text being replaced by gatdsu and 
dbhisambabhutha. The words, however, are synonymous, and there- 
fore the difference is of no moment. The second word, a verb, is, in 
the Rig Veda, in the third person, dual irregular, having for its no- 
minative tran ‘ thou,’? understood, and in our text it is in the third 
person singular, both may therefore be taken as Vedic peculiarities. 
B). The most important word in the mantra is didhishu, which Saya- 
ef na, when commenting on the Rig Veda, took to imply impregnation 
| didhishoh garbhasya nidhitoh. In the Aranyaka he accepts it in 
its ordinary well-estublished dictionary meaning of a man “ who 
"marries a widow” or “ the second hisband of a woman twice 
are “married,” as Wilson gives it. The result is a material diifer- 
= ie the Sheanin aning. The version given by Wilson is as 

allows :—** Tike up, woman, come to the world of living beings, 
sl eopost nigh unto the lifeless. Come: thou hast been asso- 
cinta’ ly v vith maternity through the husband by whom thy hand 
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was formerly taken.“ Max Miiller’s reading is closely similar. at? 


Ile writes— 
“ Steh anfyo Weib ! Komm zu der Welt des Lebens ! 
Do schlifst bei cinem Todten—Komm hernieder ! 
Du bist genng jetzt Gattin ihm ceweson, 
Ihm, der Dich wihlte und zur Mutter machte.F” 

In our version, following Sayana’s second and more recent com- 
mentary, we take the word dastegrdbiasya ‘* of him who holds thy 
hand,”’ and the other predicates in the present tense, and the didhi- 
shu inits crude sense, "and apply them to the party who holds the 
widow's hand while lying on the pyre. This appears the most Cun 
sistent and in keeping with the whole ceremony, and therefore a 
preferable to referring them to the dead. The only objection 
to this reading is to be found in the fact that the verb is in ‘ 
the past perfect tense, but seeing that Panini has laid down more 
than one special rule for the use of the past for the imperative 
(Littarthe let 8, 4, 7, &c.), and Sayana has accepted the same, it is 
perfectly immaterial. In a pamphlet on the impropriety of widow 
marriage, lately published by some of the Professors of the Benares . 
Sanskrit College, the word jivalokam * the world of living beings’’ 
has been rendered by martyalokdt anyam, “ other than the region of 
mortals,” but such a meaning is not admissible either by any posi- 
tive rule 6r by analogy. Siyana renders it, in one place, by—“ the 
region of the living sons and grandsons?’ jivéndm putrapautradinam a 
Jokam, and in another, by ‘‘ aiming at the region of the living crea- - 
tures,” sicantam pranisam thamabhilakshya, Other interpretations s 
of the Professors are oqually open to question, but it is not neces- 
sary to notice them. That the re-marriage of widows in Vedic times 
was a national custom can be easily established by a variety of 
proofs and arguments; the very fact of the Sanskrit language oe 
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| Bi SEDAVANS, from ancient times, such words as didhishu, “aman that © 





has period a widow,” parapiirvd ‘‘a woman that has taken a second a 


— to establish it ; but it t-would Bes 
oo 2: enter tito it here. | 
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Some clecount of the Rishis or Hermits of Kashnir —By Lrsvr.-Con. 
D. J. F. Newarr, R, A. 
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I have already in a paper on the Hindi pilerimages of Kash- 
mir* alluded to the fact of many shrines being equally held in 
reverence by the Hindd and Muhammadan, and have stated as the 
reason that the fragments of overthrown or ruined Hindi temples 
had been used in the construction of the Moslem Zidrats or Mosques, 
and also that the Kashmir Muhafamadan in some degree still 
clings to the superstitions of his Hind4 ancestors. As an illustra- 
tion of this assertion, I now proceed to give some account of an 
order of recluses which in the earlier years of the Muhammadan 
occupation of Kashmir attained considerable celebrity in the Mos- 
lem world, I mean the order of ‘* Rishis’? or ‘ Hermits,’? who 
from about A. H. 782 (A. D. 1380), when the celebrated Say- 
yid ’Ali Hamadani, and his son, Mir Muhammad Hamadani, fugi- 
tives from Persia, appeared in Kashmir, and began to attract pro- 
selytes from amongst the various native religious sects existing at 
the period in Kashmir. Abul Fazl records that in his time 45 
places of worship existed to Siva, 64 to Vishnu, 3 to Brahma, 22 
to Budha, together with nearly 700 figures of serpent gods, in Kash- 
mir; and these numbers may be taken approximately to represent 
the religion of the country at the period of Muhammadan usurp- 
ation. Note that the worship of the Zree and Serpent, that mystic and 
primitive form of superstition, entered largely into the character of 
the religion, and may have in its sylvan proclivities in some degree 
influenced these Muhammadan Rishis or Hermits in the solitudes, 
I would further ndd that the tendency to seclusion so characteristic 
of Budhism may have also influenced these solitaires. We have 

* an instance of the cave of Bhima Devi (near Martund),+ formerly 
_. the residence and burying-plate of the ascetic king Arcer Lhyte, 
who lived about A, D. 330, being, adopted for a similar purpose by 
~Muhammadan faqirs in modern times, and* the tomb pointed 
’ out as that of Areer Rhyie, who was probably a convert to the 


la . 
* Vide Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, July, 1866. | 7 
r + Phe small cave temple of Bhnaumejo in the immediate vicinity is probably 
Ps  f Buddhist temple attributed to Bhauma-jyotis—the plane Mars—anas its tutelury 
oe * Rishi.” Vide Cunningham's Essay on the Arian Orler of Architecture, p 261, 
* iud Journal, Asiatic Society, Bongal, 1548, p. 254, . 
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Budhistie schism. The said° tomb, however, is probably that of 

a ~. some more modern recluse. 
Deeply imbued with the gifism of the age and country from 
which they emigrated, these Sayyids and their followers seem“o 
: have imported into Kashmir the doctrines of the S/i’ah sect, 
b and with them that tendency to mysticism and miracle making, 
80 characteristic of the sect: perhaps also shocked at the 
es. tyranny and self-assertion gf ‘Timur Lang (Tamerlane), at 
_ that time dominant in Central Asia, they may have sought 
a refuge in the regions of abstract thought as a solace for the 
8 worldly repression under which they laboured. Be it observed that 
3 the human mind has ever tended towards mysticism and solitude 
~ 
” 


[ : ed s 


at times when tyrants flourished, and in the present case, no doubt, 
the wrath of Timur had been aroused against these Sayyids, who 
perhaps may have attempted to usurp an independence of act 
and speech displeasing to a barbarous oriental conqueror. 

Be this as it may, they and their disciples appear to have found 
in Kashmir an apt soil in which to transplant their religious dogmas ; 
and in -the succeeding years the remarkable sect of which I am 
about to attempt some short account arose from amidst them.* : 
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distinguished from the religious dogmas and propaganda of the 
Moslem faith. Before proceeding to enumerate a few of these — 

. _worthies and their holy acts and miracles, real or pretended, as re- 
corded -by the Historian Muhammad ’Azim, I must premise that 
Shihadbuddin, fourth (or according to some, fifth) Muhammadan king 
of Kashmir, styled the Iconoclast, had died in the year 1376, A. D., 
and had been succeeded by his brother Qutbuddin, in whose reign 
the famous Sayyid *Ali Hamadani glluded to above, arrived in 
Kashmir ; and his advent is recorded in the following couplet, which 
also contains the date (A. H. 782): 

3) LS poR~ I Voge ty 9! pore Pe Jlne 
corresponding with A, D. 1380; but I find I had better quote from 
the pages of my Sketch of History before alluded to, to lead up to 
the enumeration of the worthies [I have undertaken to describe. 

Page 6.** Sayyid ’Ali Haimadéni. This celebrated Sayyid was a 
fugitive from his native city, Hamadan, where he had ineurred 
the wrath of Timur. Seven hundred Sayyids are said to have accom- 
panied his flight to Kashmir, where he remained six years, and 
which he named the Garden of Solomon (Bagh-i-Sulaiman), He 
died at Pak’hli whilst on his return to Persia (A. H. 786.) 

“His son Mir Muhammad Hamadani was also a fugitive, and 
brought in ‘his train three hundred Sayyids to Kashmir, where he 
remained twelve years. 

“These two emigrations of fugitive Sayyids fixed the religion of 
the country, and were doubtless the chief cause of the religious 
persecutions, which ensued in the following reign. They esta- 
blished shrines all over the country, many of which remain to 
this day. They originated the sect of rishis or hermits, which 
are described by Abul Fazl as a very respectable and in- 
offensive order in his time, some 2,000 in number, living upon 
fruits and berries and abstaining from sexual intercourse; their 
numbers, however, afterwards declined, until they were quite 
extinguished by the courtiers and creatures of the Emperors of 
‘Delhi. Muhammad ’Azim, the Historian, enumerates many wor- 
thies of this sect. ba - Kashmir having been, previous 
to this influx of zealots, in a transition state as to religion, the 
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advent of 1 Muhammadan saint such as Sayyid ‘Ali seems to have 
hailed with enthusiasm, and proselytism to haye commenced in 
real earnest.” . 
Previous to the adyent of Sayyid ’Ali, however, the noted Faqir . 
Bulbul Shah had appeared in Kashmir, and been instrumental in 
the conversion of Ranjpyot (or Ranji Shah) to Islim. He is famed 
as the first Moslem who appeared in Kashmir. His original name 
was Sayyid Sharafuddin, and. he was so holy, that singing birds 
(Juibuls) are said to have nestled in his hair and beard. At his 
instigation, Ranji Shah is stated to have built the first mosque 
ever constructed in Kashmir. Bulbul Shah died in A. H. 727, aec- 
cording to the following distich— 
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which corresponds with A. D. 1327. I scarcely, however, include 
the three above-named amongst the number of Rishis properly so 
called, and which I now proceed to enumerate. J 

1. Shaikh Niruddin, whose zéévat is still extant in the Trahal 
pergunnah, is stated to have ‘repented’ at 30 years of age, and to 
have lived for twelve years in the wilderness, marvellously subsist- 
ing on grass. After that, he sustained life on one cup of milk 
daily, and finally reduced himself to water alone for 2 years, when 
he died. He was born in the reign of Qutbuddin, about the time 
of Sayyid ’Ali’s advent is Kashmir, as is expressly recorded in the 
histories. 

2. Haba Pam Rishi (Father Grey Beard) was minister of Zain- 
ul-abidin. One day observing ants carrying grain to their 
stores, he fell into meditation, and became impressed with the ne- 
cessity of laying up stores for the ‘ life to come,’ and accordingly 
renounced the world, and established his hermitage in the Bongil 
_-pergunnah, where his monastery is seen to this day, close under 

the lovely plain of Gul Murg. Itis an instance of the remark 
3 made in the preliminary paragraph of this paper as to the Moslem 
7 See onal being often seen worshipping together “at. the. same 
_ Shrine. It is a noted resort even now. 
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8. Shamsuddin Rishi, of the Deosir p 
~ Shaikh. Pir Baz, of Utterhail, 
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5. Rajab-uddin, of Martund, was originally ’a soldier. 
6. Haidar But, of Lar pergunnah. 
7 and 8 Reygie Rishi and Naurti= Rishi, 


9. Haba Bamuddin. A Brahmin, His Hinds name was Béma Sadi. 


10. Shaikh Hamzah Makhdimi, His ciirvat is on the Koh i 
Marin. He flourished in the time of the Chaks, 

ll. Sayyid dhimad Kirmdni, and 

12. » Sayyid Madinah (of that city), flourished in the time of Zain- 
ula bidin. 

18. Sayyid Alnhammad Hicari, a Sayyid and follower of Mir Mu- 
hammad Hamadani, Of him is related the following story : ‘* Having 
fallen into a trance, a copious stream of water flowed down from 
his sleeves and garments. On enquiry as to this phenomenon, the 
Sayyid stated that one of his murids (disciples) was on a voyage to 
Mecca; and that his ship was sinking, whereupon he had prayed 
to his Pir Murshid (spiritual director) for help; which he (Sayyid 
Muhammad Hi¢ar1) had accorded, having, in spirit, plunged into 
the water to his assistance ; hence the water from his garments, 

14. Sayyid Muhammad Néristani was distinguished in the build- 
ing of the Jami* Masjid. It appears that the foundation kept 
sinking, and would not hold towether, till this Sayyid appeared and 
personally applied to the work. He is also stated to have relieved 
indigent persons by converting a lump of clay into wold. 

15. Sayyid Muhammad Madan detected by intuition dishes ecom- 
posed of game improperly killed (not Aa/la/). 

16. Mir Husain Mantigz (the logician), son of Sayyid Muhammad 
Amir Mantiqé, went to visit the king (Zainul~aébidin), and found 
him surrounded by women and musicians; whereupon, being 
displeased, he plunged into a river of water and was apparently 
lost; but shortly afterwards on the king’s approaching his home, 
he saw the Sayyid calmly sitting reading. 

17. Baba Haji Adam. A companion of Shaikh Nuruddin. 
Produced salt by a miracle from the Pir Panjal. 

18. WNtri Risht. A miracle similar to that of the ‘‘ Loaves and 
Fishes” is recorded of this hermit. 

19. Baba Latifuddin. Son of a chief of Murardwin. His 


name before conversion to Islam was Laddy Reyna. 
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20.5 Nactruddin ind.” disciples of Shaikh WNiiruddin. 

21. “Baba Qidmuddin. 

22. Bdhbd Asmanuché gonyite. 

23. HMdfiz Fathullah Ahikwant. . 

24. Haunt Baba. Lived to the age of 120, during 109 years 
of which he fasted (rozah) by day. 

25. Shaikh Haji U'tur. Went on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Ate 
nothing on the road. ° 

26. Baba Zain-uddin Rishi. His Cauma’ah (cell) in the Khawlpire, 
where a spring of water is said to ha¥e spontaneously gushed forth 
for his use. 

This brings me to the end of the notes I have taken on the sub- 
ject of the Hermits or Rishis of Kashmir, and I almost regret that 
my notes on the subject are so brief. 

Without having inaugurated much philosophy, or displayed 
marked learning, these holy men seem in the main to have been 
actuated by motives of piety and a desire for moral advancement. 
We might smile at the weak credulity which has invested their 
memories with the attributes of superhuman wisdom and power, 
had we not parallel examples in sects of our own faith. We may 
fairly credit to many of them lives of purity and moral excellence. 
Dwelling amidst scenes of natural beauty and grandeur, the wild 
freshness of nature seems to have touched their hearts with some- 
thing of its kindred influences. In them far beyond most orientals, 
do we recognise some germ of the romantic spirit of the north 
and love of the picturesque, which we fail to trace in the southern 


Shemitie races, but gleams of which sometimes crop out in the 


Tatar and Mughul tribes. To complete this fragmentary sketch, 
views of the localities and zidérats alluded to would be requisite, 
as tending to shew the picturesque solitudes into which the 
musing spirit of these recluses led them to wander, We need 
not wonder at the choice of such retreats by calm and God-fearing 
men, where amidst some of the most glorious scenery this earth 

ontains, they could taste of simple pleasures, exercise free thought, 


Sand -“look from nature up to nature’s God.’ 
- Forest of Kijear, Chumba, June, 1870, 
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facsimiles of several Autoyrorhs of Sahi ingér, Shikjahén, and Prince 
Dérd Shik. oh, together with Notes on the Interary Character and the 
Capture and Death of Dird Shikoh.— By H. Buocwswann Esq., M. A., 
Assistant Professor, Caleutta Madrasah. 


(With a Plate.) 

Nos, 1. and 2. (Plate XITI, ] and 2.) Autographs of the Emperors 
Jahangir and Shaihjahan., 

The splendid MS. on the fly-leaf Of which these two autographs 
stand, belongs to Babi Pratapa Chandra Ghosh, Assistant Secretary, 
Asiatic Society, and was described in the Proceedings of the Society, 
for July, 1869, p, 190, where the text and translation will be found, 
together with a remark on the historical value of Shahjahdn’s 
autograph. 

The facsimiles of the plate are perfect and resemble the original 
in the minutest particulars. 

The MS. has at the end the following remark— 

(sic) «tel Wild) pb esha pro SS) ph2!| oral! 02 el = 
Loot}, SsblSiza0  ,leledIt Cy p,lblS ars yt abe Joey 
éilbli., asic sila alljola 20! isan Ose pylbins PES od | x! Gynt 5 
warts Cpnom ‘se goas 3 bits! e Sileat 5 Sp? wicllel| l= (2119 
W | i=? Foe KS lex3 y 
from which it will appear that the book was copied in the end 
of Zi Qa’dah, 945 (April, 1539, A. D.) at Bukhara, during the reign 
of Abul Ghazi Sultan "Abdul ’Aziz Bahadur. 

On the othen@ly-leaf there are numerous signatures of Libra- 
rians and officers who inspected the Imperial Library ; hence the 

* frequent 30% 8035 42 ,*£, 'ars didahshudah, ‘inspected.’ The term wo 
wy, ‘arz didan, which means ¢o inspect, to muster, if not a usual 
phrase, appears to have been the technical term used at the Mughul 
Court ;and if MSS. have on their fly-leaves the words 32% sa2542;°, 
they are sure to have once belonged to the Imperial Library. 

_ Jahangir’s spelling piss, for p»+~, is unorthographical. 

The value of the MS. was fixed at 3000 Rupees. 

“Inthe Tuzuk i | Jahdngiré (Sayyid Ahmad’s edition, p. 81), mention 

* s is made of another master-piece of the same calligrapher, which 

- owas valued at Rong Rogues (9000 Rupees)— 
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“Phe Khan’ hanan prosenjed Tim 1019, A. H.] a copy of Jémi’s 
 Vitsuf Zalikha, in the handwriting of Mir ’Ali, illustrated and gild- 








ed, bound in gold, a most splendid copy. Its price is one thousand 


goldmuhurs,” — : 

_ This MS. was evidently the fellow to Babi Pratipa Chandra 
Ghosh’ s MS. 

No. 3, Another autograph of Shdhjahan. 

; . aan c 
» ae 8) ise! aif Awojly wy! aro ols. salislt ols 

csjle sles st Gy sleol glee ws slagk glen ale 

The second volume of the PadishAhniamah which belongs to this adorer of 
God's throne. Written by Sbahjahan Padishah, son of Jahangir Padishah, son 
of Akbur Padishah i Ghazi. 

Thée MS. on the first page of which this autograph is written, 
belongs to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, (Persian MSS., No. 71). 

The autograph contains a correction indicated by the letters 

fn (mugaddam) and re (muakikhar) above the first three words. The 
first word should stand second. It also shews that Shahjahan called 
the book Pddishahnamah, and not. Lddshdindadmah. 

The similarity between autographs 2 and 3 is striking, and 
proves the genuineness of either. The former looks more flow- 
ing than the latter. .Shahjahan was born A. Hl. 1000; hence he 
was 36 [solar] years old when he wrote the first (A. H. 1037). The 


2nd Volume of the Padishahnamah ends with 1057 A. HT, ; thus when 


Shahjahan wrote No. 3, he must have been oldex en 56 years, 
4. An autograph of Prince Dard Shikoh. atl 
sleet Bled . 
wits! Slr b= 
Bye Its d= Se5l) 
He is the Sovercign ! 
The Masnawi of Sultan Walad, im his own handwi stage 





ae ‘The writer of these words is Mahammad Déré Shikoh, ™ = 
a, The MS. on the fly-leaf of which this autograph i is found, Ddelongs 
cocdingss of 


to the Government of Tndia, and was Noticed i in ie: Pro 
the Bosiety for August, 1B7Qs. P- 251. 
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The Literary Character of Dard Sh koh. . ‘ 
A particular interest attaches to the religious views and the 
: literary character of Dara Shikoh. Aurangzib calls him an atheist, « 
and the Itistorians of his reign look upon his sentence of death as a 
,2ervice rendered to Islim. But from his works, it is clear that 
Daré was no atheist, but had a strong leaning to Cifism and natural 
religion. With the Cifis he shared the belief that the ordinances 
of the Prophet are excellent for the? unthinking masses: think- 
Ing places a man above the ceremonial law, and renders him free > 
” (azéd). But the thinking man, whilst standing above the ceremo- 
nial law, is not necessarily opposed to it; in his search for truth he 
has Yeached a stage where revealed religion and its commands no 
longer apply tohim. Hence it is unnecessary that he should formally 
renounce Islam; he may even outwardly conform to its ordinan- 
ces. As far as he is concerned, Islam stands on a level with all other 
. religions, ¢. g., Hinduism, the study of the philosophy of which ceases 
to be objectionable, and may even lead to further emancipation of 
thought.* Hence Dara Shikoh devoted his zeal to the translation 
of the Upanishads into ~Persian, and wrote at the same time his 
Saftnat-ulauliyé, a biographical work on the lives’ of Muhamma- 
dan Saints. In style and arrangement, his book does not differ 
from similar works written by pious Muhammadans. Another book 
composed by Dara Shikoh, treats of the principles of Cutism., The 
latter work only possesses a historical interest as being written by 
a Prince of Dihl. In the former work, the Saftnah, Dara Shikoh 
_calls himself Mfhammad Dara Shikoh i Hanafi i Qidiri, to shew 
that he was a Hanafi Sunni and a follower of the great orthodox 
Saint "Abdul Qadir of Gilan, whose disciples form the Qddiriyah 
Sect. The only MS. which I have seen, belongs to the Government 
of India, and was written in 1151 , the 21st year of Muhammad Shah, 
It contains 216 leaves, 15 lines per page, and is very worm-eaten. 
It begins with an aliamdu lilldhi, &. The next sentence is— 
cle la" S Ske 5 pb orm pee I= 5 ipa} daySt ony Le} 
| au ae} peel! pe yell cbs cslalyt wlelae 5 pel xojtgn9 = 
a. Bernier (Calentta Edition, I, p. $26) nlso speaks of Dara’s close intimacy 
_with the Jesuit Father Buzée. 
 _ + MSS. are rare. The only one I have seen is preserved among the Delhi 
| MSS, belonging to the Government of India, Its title is Risdlah ¢ Hag-nuwine. 
7 ae 36 : 
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Although the cfrompstances ahd the miracles of the Lord of mankind [the 
Prophet], and the excellent qualities of his companions, and of the twelve 
Imiames, and the sayings of the Saints, are clonrer than day light, &c, 

The books ends with the following sentence — 

cite) Hoss 137 Gele wi I yoe Tlhd y a yew re slain S 

e toe! Lilo tars Idem al! te DiS 5y) 

If there shonld be an error or mistake in this book (for man may err), the 
learned are requested to cover f with the hem of correction, Praise be to 
God, praise for now and ever. 

In the Kihazinat ul Acfid ( Gre) S255 ),* a very full compilation 
in Persian of biographical notes on Muhammadan Saints by Mufti 
Ghulam Sarwar of Lihor, there is a short notice of Muhammad 
Déraé Shikoh i Qédiri (p. 163). Besides the Safinat-ufau/ia and 
the Risdlah ¢ Hag-numd, the author mentions four other works com- 
posed by Daré,—1. The Sakinat-ulaulia ; 2. The Sirr i akbar ; 3. 
The Diwdn i Iksir i A’zam; and 4. The Risilah i Ma’arif. I 
have not seen MSS. of these works. From an extract given by 
Ghulam Sarwar (p. 162), I conclude that the Sakinah, like the 
Safinah, contains biographical notes on Saints. The titles of the 
other three works imply that the contents are Cufistic. 

The interest which Déré took in the lives and the views of 
Muhammadan Saints is very conspicuous in the Safinah. He 
made it a point to visit their dargais, and has thus been enabled, 
in several cases, to give valuable historical details. Thus on a 
visit to Ghazni, he took occasion to visit the tomb of the renowned 
poet and saint Hakim Sandi, and he states in the WBafinah that the 
epitaph shewed San4i’s death to have occurred in 525, A. H. The 
year of Sandi's death is variously given in works on Persian Litera- 
sure. 

The Capture and Death of Dirda Shikoh. 

The sad fate of Prince Dara Shikoh deserves to be noticed. It 

created so much pity at the time, that the people of Dihli for once 


* Li hed at Léhor, A.H. 1284- Royal Svo., 1072 pages text, and 18 
poges In There exista at hen resent no other compilation that is 80, full of 
notes on Indian Sninte and their Dargdhe. 





Mafii G Sarwar has also published another Peraian’ teiale book, entitled 
Ganj i Tarien, which contains aptrarde of fifteen hundred Tdrikhs of M 
lebrities, Lithographed at 


madan celelyri 
yess Léhor, Kohi Nar Prows, Royal Prep 
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went into rebellion, instead of mutely looking, as had been their 
custom, on the atrocities which they called “ decrees of fate,” 

The principal events of his capture and death are known from 
the European Histories; but the following particulars may assist 
future Historians in giving a more correct description of Daré’s fate. 

Aurangzib defeated Dard Shikoh in two battles. The first was 
fought on the 6th Ramazin 1068, or 28th May, 1658, A. D., at 
Samogar (55+), 9 miles east of Agrgh in the perganah of Fatha- 
bad ; and the second, on the 27th and 28th Juméda II, 1069, or 
12th and 13th March, 1659, A. D., at Deora ( 'y=x22 ), which lies 3 hoe 
south of Ajmir. Dara fled on the evening of the second day, ac- 
companied by his son, Sipihr Shikoh, and a courtier of the name 
of Firdz i Mewati. Déaré’s wife and daughter, under the charge 
Khwajah Ma’qil, waited, far from the scene of the battle, at An&- 
sigar Talao, in the neighbourhood of Ajmir. As soon as the result 
of the battle was known, their Rajput guards dispersed ; but some 
came back and plundered the elephants and the mules that were 
daden with treasure. Dara met his wife next day. 

After a flight of eight or nine days, Dira arrived at Ahmadabad 
in Gujrat. Finding no support, he fled to Kari, whence Kanji 
Koli (s'5 s='l) guided him to Kachh. Here Gul Muhammad, 
whom Dara had made Faujdir of Strat, joined the Prince with 50 
horse and 200 footmen. But as the Réjah of Kachh would not take 
up his cause, Déra fled towards Bhakkar on the Indus, with the 
view of passing over Qandahir into Persia. 

From here thedetails of Dira’s flight and capture, as given in 
European Histories, differ materially from the Muhammadan sources 
from which they profess tobe taken. Elphinstone says (fifth edi- 
tion, p. 609)— Dard pursued his way [from Kachh] towards Qanda- 
har, and reached the amall territory of Jin or Juin, on the eastern 
Jrontier of Sindh. *** Dard’s wife died at this place,.... and when 
the period of mourning permitted, he set out on prosecution of his jour- 
ney to the Indus. So also Marshman, who, however, adds that the 
chief of Jan wasa Rajah, whilst Elphinstone correctly supposes 
that he was an Afghan. 

But the fact is that Dird crossed the Indus at Bhakkar, passed 
‘ through the district inhabited by the Chandi tribe, where he aud 
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his followers had to fight for their lives, and came to the territory of 
the Magasis, the chief Gnirzd) of whom received him hospitably. 
The chief town of the Chandis is Chandia (also called Dehi Kot, 
Long. 67° 34, Lat. 27°38), and the district of the Magasis, an un- 
important Baluchi tribe, lies north of Chandia, Dara then direct- 
ed his march towards Dadar (Long. 67° 41’ ; Lat. 29° 26’), the Afghan 
chief of which, Malik Jiwan, lay under obligations to the prince. 
At Dadar, a town which is ngtoriously the hottest inhabited place 
on earth, Dara wished to rest from the fatigues "of the journey. 
Malik Jiwan sent his headman Ayyub to reveive him, and when the 
prince entered the territory of Dadar, he arrived himself, and 
took him to the town. Before they had entered Dadar, Dara’s 
wife died. The corpse was taken to Malik Jiwamn's residence, but 
as it had been her dying wish to be buried in Hindustani soil, Dara, 
“with a disregard of circumstances that looks like infatuation,” sent 
away Khwijah Ma’qul and the faithful Gul Muhammad—Firiz i 
Mewati had left him at Bhakkar—with seventy horse to escort the 
coffin to Lihor, where the pri neess was buried in the house of the 
revered Miyan Mir, whose disciple Dara professed to be. 

After staying several days at Didar, Dir4, on the 29th Ramazan 
1069 A. H. (11th June, 1659, A. D.) left Malik Jiwan, and proceeded 
to Qandahar. No sooner had he gone than Malik Jiwan—Khafi 
Khan says, his brother—fell on Dér4é, made him and his son 
prisoners, and sent reports of his doings to Bahadur Khan and 
Réjah Jai Singh, who had followed Daraé beyond the Indus, and to 
Bagir Khan, Faujdér of Bhakkar. Baqir inmediately despatched 
a courier to Aurangzib at Dihili. 

The name of the treacherous chief of Dadar, Malik Jiwan (the 
W>1>) has perhaps been the occasion of the geographical errors into 
which European historians have fallen. It looks as if Elphinstone, 
or the author whose work he used, read 4ULe m@lik, ‘ owner,’ instead 

| of elle malik ; and as if jéwan had been arbitrarily changed to Jin, 
in order to suit the word owner. But the name of the district and 
| town in Eastern Sindh to which Elphinstone refers, is Y= Jon, not 
_ditin. Jon, like U’ch, Daibal, ‘I’hat’hah, and other towns of the 
shifting Indus Delta, is now an unimportant place between T’hat’hah 

and Amrkot; at the time of Humdyin it was renowned for its 
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gardens (Axkbarndmah). That Malik Jiwan was a Muhammadan, 
and not a Rajah, as Marshman says, is clear from the fact that he 
was chief of Dadar, and also from the title of Bakhtyadr Khan, which 
Aurangzib conferred upon him as reward for his treachery. There 
is no instance on record that the title of A/in was ever “ conferred”’ 
upon a Hinda. 

Dari and Sipihr Shikoh were escorted by Bahadur Khan and Malik 
Jiwan to Dihli, where they arrived on the 14th or 15th Zi Hajjah 
1069. They were confined in the palace of Khizra4bad (Dihli). On 
the 20th of the same month, Aurangzib ordered them to be paraded 
(fashhir) onan elephant through the streets of Dihli, the inhabitants 
of which were to satisfy themselves that it was really Dara ; else 
false Dardis were sure to create disturbances in future times. 
Behind them on the elephant sat the desperate Nazar Beg, one of 
Aurangzib’s ‘trust-worthy’ slaves, and Bahdédur Khan's troopers 
formed the escort. 

Two days after D4ré and Sipihr had been lodged at Khizrabad (v. e. 
on the 16th or 17th Zi Hajjah), the people of Dihli expressed their 
sympathies for Dara by attacking Malik Jiwan and his Afghans, 
and the troopers of Bahadur Khan, as related in the histories, 
The leader of the revolt wasan Ahadi of the name of Haibat. He was 
seized and executed. Aurangzib expected a general rising. ‘* His 
Majesty, therefore, animated by a desire to promote the religion of 
the Prophet and obey his law, and compelled by circumstanees and 
aregard for his own rule,” thought it necessary to kill Dara, ** de- 
termined no longer to allow the Prince’s atheism (Add) and rebel- 
liousness—each a sufficient reason in itself for killing him—to 
interfere with the peace of the country.” (’A/lamgirndmah.) ' 

‘The order was given the day after Diré had been paraded in the 
streets, on the 21st Zi Hajjah 1069; and Saif Khan, and several 
trustworthy Chelahs (slaves), as Nazar Beg, killed Dara in the 
beginning of the night at Khizrabad (Tuesday evening, 30th August, 
1659).* His body was taken to Huméyitin’s tomb, and buried below 


© The last day (29th Zi Hajjah) of the Page 1069 coincides with Wednesday, 
7th September, 1659. Hence the 2lst Zi Hajjah is Tuesday, 30th Angust. 
he Muhammadan Historian say, Diri was killed on an Wednesday evening. 
This folly agrees with our computation; for the Muhammadan Wednesday 
‘commenced on Tuesday, 6 o'clock rp. uM. " 
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the dome, where Danyaél and Murad, Akbar’s sons, lie buried, and 
which was subsequently filled with corpses of other Timurides, 

These details are taken from the ’Alamgirnamah, pp: 218 to 325, 
405 to 415, 430 to 435, with which the J/ir-at ul 'd/am and the 
Maaser i’ Alamgiri agree. . 

Khifi Khén (Ed. Bibl. Indica, IT, 82 to 87) differs from them in 
several particulars. 

First, he makes Dara’s wife die in the house of Malik Jiwan. 

Secondly, Dara is captured by Malik Jiwan’s brother. 

Thirdly, Dara is sentenced to death for heresy.* 

Fourthly, Dara’s corpse also was paraded in the streets of Dilhi. 

fifthly, he says, Dara was killed on the last (29th) day of Zil- 
Hajjah, instead of on the 21st. 

Bernier in his Travels gives a few additional particulars. He 
calls Malik Jiwan Jihon Khan; hence the correct pronuncia- 
tion may be Malik Jion (w3a>). Bernier evidently did not know 
where Malik Jion’s territory was; but he calls hima Pat’han. 
Dira’s wife, according to his story, did not die a natural death, but 
swallowed poison at Lihor, to which town Dard had been taken from 
Lattah,—which is most improbable. . 

The author of the excellent Miftah uttawdrikh (Mr. Thomas cs?) 
says that Dara and his son arrived as prisoners in Dihli on the 
20th Zi Hajjah, 1069, corresponding to the 17th Shahriwar. of 

ar’s era ; but that the day of Dard’s execution was not certain, 
inasmuch as some sources mentioned the 2lst Zi Hajjah, 1069, 
and others the Ist Muharram, 1070. ‘The author evidently pre- 
ferred the former date, as is shewn by his clever Tirikh on Dérd’s 


death (Metre Khafi if )\— 
ev Of x83 pyry CUS weths y =.9,F Oa) als Jac 3 
P*4¥ as 


Wit seized the foot (Inst letter) of decorum (adab, the last letter of which 
i8 =) and said, Qotl i Dérd Shikoh (the murder of Dark cd A is the 


Tartkh. I. ¢., 


© On the next day [the after Haibat's 8 execution] i. ¢., on the Jas 
a of Zi Hajjah, his Ma suey ection Dara to be killed conformably to the aaa 
gion of rite that he he liad stepped out of the b of nh 

law, had brow; ght ¢ repute rr 
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Stet +totlit stl+ernt Stent te4v 
100 + 400 + 304 4 + 1°+ 200 + 14500 + 20 + G6 + 5 = 1067, 
to which w or 2 is to be added, hence 1069. 

The Mukhbir ul Wagilin, a collection of Térikha on Muhammadan 
Saints printed in the beginning of this century at Calcutta, has 
also the Ist Muharram, 1070, and from it the Ifftdh and the 
Khazinat ul Agfid haye evidently copied. But there is no historical 
evidence for fixing upon the Ist Mifharram, 1070, as the day of 
Dara’s execution, Even Khafi Khan’s date (29th Zil Hajjah, 1069) 
is open to doubt, inasmuch as it differs from the date given in the 
contemporaneous histories the ‘Alamgirnadmah and the Jfir-dt ul 
*"Alam. 

Daré Shikoh’s wife was a daughter of Prince Parwiz (son of 
Jahangir) by Jahan Banu Begum, daughter of Sultan Murad (son of 
Akbar). Dara had married her on the 8th Jumada I, 1042. Her 
name was Niadirah Begum, and according to Khafi Khan, Daéré was 
much attached to her. The disease of which she died is called in 
the ’Alamgirnamah Ue; but in Khaéfi Khan thw! | 

Dara’s children were (Pudishihn. IT, 101, 337, 388)— 

1. Sulaiman Shikoh, born 26th Ramazan, 1044. 

2. AMihy Shikoh, born in Rabi’ I, 1048. Died after 40 days, 

3. Mumtaz Shikoh, born on the last Jumada I, 1053. 

4. Sipihr Shikoh, born 15th Sha’ban, 1054. 

a. A daughter, born 29th Rajab, 4043. Died soon after. 

b. Pik Nihéd Bank Begun, born 29th Jumada I, 1051, 

c. Jdahin Zih Bani Begum (married subsequently Muhammad 
A’zam). 

Sulaimdn Shikoh married in 1065 a daughter of Rajah Gaj Singh, 
Kthaft Khan, p. 730, His daughter, Salimah Bani Begum, mar- 
ried Prince Muhammad Akbar, Aurangzib’s fourth son. Their 
offspring was Nekusiyar, who was proclaimed emperor at Agrah, 
but imprisoned by Rafi’ uddaulah. 

Sipihr Shikoh married Zubdatunnissa Begum, Aurangzib’s fourth 
daughter. ‘Their son, ’Ali Tabar, was born on the 12th Juméda T, 
‘ 1087, and died in the end of 1088 (Madsir i’ Alamgirt, pp.125, 160 ) 
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Netes on the Arabie and Persian Inscriptions in the LHis glt Dis- 
trict. —By H. Brocumann, Ese., M. A., Assist. Professor, Calcutta ° 


Madrasah, 


(With 5 plates.) 


The following notes form the sequel to my paper on ‘ Places of 
Historical Interest in the District of Higli, which was published in 
the Proceedings of the Society for April, 1870. The inscriptions 
given in this article are all of Muhammadan origin; the more 
important ones are in Arabic, the Persian inscriptions being few 
and modern. The originals are at Tribeni, Mulla Simla, Satginw, 
Panduah, and Dinanath. 

The earliest Arabic inscription mentions the year A. H. 698, 
or A. D. 1298; the latest belongs to A. H. 936, or A: Ds 1530. 
They are all cut in basalt, with the letters raised, and the cha- 
racter of nearly all of them is JugAré, which renders the reading 

_ difficult, and, has probably been the reason why these inscriptions, 
though so near our metropolis, have never been collected. 

Sétganw and Tribeni lie N. W. and N., respectively, of Hugi; 
but visitors will find it convenient to go to Mugra, the Railway 
Station next to Hugli, as both _places are each only about tye 
miles distant from the terminus. Satginw lies S. W., and Tr 
to the E. of the station, te 

“Béteanw is reached by the J gle Trunk Road, ‘Half way 

| - between Mugra and Satganw, the road meets the Saraswati, ” “ 
*. or Sursuttee, now varying in breadth from three to six feet, He 
a few cetituries ago a broad river. The old banks are still L clearly 
-yisible. _ After passing the bridge, a ruined mosque will be seen 

to the right of the road. This mosque which, together vith af 

. few ‘tombs near it, is the only remnant) of the old capitabeof 

agere Lower engi was built, as will be seen below, by Sayyid Jamal 

| | a luddin), son of Sayyid Fakhruddin, who, 2 POIINE 30 
had come from Amul, a town on the ( Caspiax 

dim, who is attached te the anaes, he ¢ nothifice 

wae Eee 2 is friends — 
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This is, however, impossible, as the inscription on ze: mosque shews 
that Jaméluddin lived as late as A. H. 936. The walls of the mosque 
: are built Of small bricks, and are handsomely adorned, inside and 
out-side, with arabesques. The central mihréb, or niche, looks very 
fine; but the upper part of the west wall having fallen down, half 
the mosque is filled with stones and rubbish, so that it is im- © 
possible to see the whole of the niche. The arches and domes are - 
in the later Pat’han style. Over gach entrance, inside, there 
is a crescent. Near the 8. E. angle of the mosque, is an en- 
closure with three tombs, where Sayyid Fakhruddin, his wife, 
* and his eunuch, are said to be buried. The wall forming the en- 
28 ——slasure i is in many places broken down. I found two long basalt 
~ tablets placed slantingly against the inner side of the north wall. 
A third square basalt tablet is fixed into the wall; unfortunately, 
it is broken in the middle, and the wall is half pierced, to allow 
the customary lamp to be put into the cavity. These three in- 
scriptions should be removed to a museum. It is impossible to oF: 
how they came into the enclosure. When the public buildin 
Satganw and Tribeni decayed, pious hands, probably, rescued ths 
inscriptions, and stored them up in holy places as Fakhruddin’s 
enclosure and Zafar Khan’s mosque and tomb, or even fixed them — 
into the walls at the time of repairs, thus turning each of these 
as ae into a sort of museum. 
3 T © ig’ also an inscription on Fakruddin’s tomb ; but it is ie. 
gible, though it could perhaps be deciphered, if the letters were 
carefully painted. er 
BE es istance higher up the Grand Trunk Road lie the eleven 
yowhich form the modern Saitgénw. The ground hang them 
: “st the Saraswati, towards a small village of the na 













Nab 





e of Lal 
, which lies W. of it, is very uneven, and lovks as if it t had 
en the site of an extensive settlement. At one place, not far 
from the road, the capital of a large pillar merges from the 

and . The people called it pidishahi filpat. - 


is 











— tho Tigh district, it ‘looks like a river = Taine 
ot eee 36 2 
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ita rise near tle? Rijalipir Jhil, west of Habrah (Howrah). <A 
thal passes from the Saraswati to. the Ganges about five miles 
below the Botanic Garden. To the north of the mouth of the 
Saraswati lies the broad and high Tribeni Ghat, a magnificent 
flight of steps, said to have been bailt by Mukund Deo, the last 
Gajpati of Orisa; and 8S. of it, on the high river bank lies 'Tribeni 
itself with the aAstenah of Gluizi Anfur hin, generally called by the 
people Giixt Cuiub hd dargéh. ¢ Tribeni is often culled Tripani, and 
by the eG. ND vepane Shahpur , or Firisdibid. The peo- 
ple refer the last name to Firie Shak of Dihl; but it is more 
natural to connect it with Shamrsuddin Finiz Shah CG. ), king of 
Bengal, whose name will be found below in the inserip 
Khan's Madrasah. The name of ‘ Tribeni,’ or “Three Stream 
is said by the natives of the place to refer to the junction of the 
Ganges, the Saraswati, and Jamnah. The Jamnah, or Jabunah, 
flows into the Ganges on the left side, opposite to the southern 
eu “eer d of the extensive island in the middle of the Ganges. 
The curious legend pf Zafar Khan has been related by Mr. D. 
Money i in his article on the Tribeni Temple, published in the XVth 
evolume of the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1847, p. 393. 
‘The Asténah consists of two enclosures. The first, which lies at the 
Toad leading along the bank of the Hiigli, is built of large basalt 
stones, said to have been taken from an old Hindi temple, which 
Zafar Khan destroyed. Its east wall which faces the river, shews’ 
lear traces of mutilated Hindi idols and _dragons ; and fixed into 
a height of about six feet from the ground, is a piece of iron, — 
ths be the handle of Zafar Khan’s battle-axe. The second en- 
' elosure, which is joined to the west wall of the first, is built 
- sandstone. The Kiidim of the Astinah, a man not : 
illiterate, told mo that the western tomb was that of Zafar I 
The other three, he said, are those of ‘Ain Khan a ae Wag 
#1 s5 OAS Ere, and cojE WE G28 ), 8 
ie wife of Barkhan Ghazi, The first 
. Barkhin Ghazi ( css oe) ds hind 
Sorry Khén Ghazi and : han 
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“ol the Ahddima, defeated the Rajah of Hagli, conquered him, ¢on- 

*“‘ verted the infidels to Muhammadanism, and mikrriod his daughter. 
“ After some time, Ugwaénu Khan also died at 'Tribenf. , 

About twenty yards to the west of the second enclosure, aré the 
ruins of an old mosque, likewise built with the materials of an old 
Hindé temple. The low basalt pillars supporting the arches are 
unusually thitk, and the domes, as in the Panduah mosque are 
built of bricks, of successive rings of stones, the aipmoter of each 
layer being somewhat less than that of the layer below, the whole 
being capped by a circular stone, covering the small remaining 

aperture. This corresponds to the domes described by Mr. ‘T'remlett 
in “Notes on Old Dihli', p. 87 of this volume of the Journal. 
Two of the domes are broken. On the western wall, there are several 
inscriptions, as described below. According to the Arable _verses 
round about the principal Milis, the mosque was built by Khan 
Muhammad Zafar Athan, whois called a Turk, in A. HL. ie AZ 
A. D. 1298. ‘The ground round about the mosque is veryu 
several basalt pillars lie about, and there are foundutions o : 
structures, as also a few tombs, which are said to be the resting- 


places of former Khddims. ” aaah 
I new proceed.to the inscriptions which I have arranged accord _ 


ing to their age. “af 
Ps idol Triboni. 
| “a i. (Arabic and Persian.) 
., Mie “2 a] ‘-—? 
cee aa - 


» 


alll 5 or UST glad a ne - 
























iz te a2 De ol is ye } a we ” {# 
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Faia 9 rRN yw 5g MASS) poke? als!) le? all obey!) 9 pawl 

Ales ithe yg Sretic tale dee 5 fy sulizwe yoyo ryt 

cestByell 2 IGM nd LES, poll 5, aye eale yt 5 aon 

epaliss uwsie Bho Sm all) pial 5 BAS) pre ad! Bae all} ve 
eo csleudts &!S} yp. , “ls cprotamel a5) ,55 AU) oH) 5 

OSee 2) AS ym w toda] e, ote) - =) Lee jt bd eat) 

ES asl Spat 9 3385 Was, 997? ig sls dis sys 


ee Ns) dled sls silos espe a I pe of) gS) 


ES ars * sis” 


, vouchsnfe unto us in this world a great comfort, and in the world to 
f come a great comfort. [| Qordn, Il, 197.) A help from God, and an approaching 
gift ; announce it to the believers. [Qoriéin, LXI, 13.) ” 

Goa. hag said— Surely he will build the mosques of God who believes in 
~ Him and in a future life, and performs his prayers, and gives the legal alms, 
and fears. mo one @xcept God. Such perhaps will belong to those that are 
guided. [Qoran, IX,18.] That means [Persian], cvery one who builds mosques 
Sor. Goi, ts ‘certainly and without doubt a believer and will find guidance. 

ind he upon whom be peace [the Prophet] has said—‘ To iy and to begin is 
_ mine; bat the completion rests with God.’ 

Goa said—* The mosques belong to God. Worship no one else but b Goa.’ 
- [Qoran, LXXU, 18.) 

This Jami’ Mosque has been erected.by the Lord of the sword and the pen, 
the hero of the age and the period, Ulugh Majlis ul Majalis, the Majlia 
Ikhtiyar, the Commander-in-chief and Vazir of the town of Husai nébad 
theGreat, of the District of S4jla Mankhbéd, Commander of the Th &- 
“mn ahofLiobls and the town of H ddigar, who is known as Ruknuaddin 

















Rukn Khan, gon of ’Alaéuddin of Si rh aut—may God grant. him long 


life, withont end, and may He lengthen bis reign over mankind, may He canse 
the benefits to Inst for ever, which he bestows upe@n the faithful, may God 
give him victory over the Infidels, to the trlory of the true faith, Amen, 0 
Lord of the universe. (Persian) He who repairs this mosque, will find mercy 

| ; but should any one, which God forbid, dishonour this mosque, may 


‘ - @ 
Chis inse: ription is fixed into the weet _Wall to 
hor mm | “ab (niche) in the Tribent 1 
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ters are raised. The characters are not in Tughra, and look awkward. 
Regarding the geographical names, vide below. Ihave placed 
: this inscription first, as it appears to be the oldest, or at least of 
the same time as the next inseription. In neither of them do we 
— find an allusion to the reigning king. > 
The Jami? Mosque mentioned in the inscription! eannot ts the 
Tribeni mosque, which t8 j judge from the next inscription, was! built 
by Zafar Khan, although it is impossiple to say when or where iro. gs, 
the slab was brought to the place Where it now is. _ ee, 
To the left of this inscription is another in black basalt’; 1 ut 
the letters are so broken and effaced, that only the words — ah ) 


SS gy lebt) sla pte pile} gi) wot} 5 Lisl , 
‘oe  __nddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah” are legible. Ags “Husain — 
Shah 11.) reigned in the beginning _of the 10th century the 5 
Hijrah, it is clear that this inscription also has been rh 

the Tribeni mosque from some other place. de, ss 


Further to the left of these two inscriptions, we come to_anot ther ro 





















“« —_ 


Mihrab, or niche. Although no Mimbar, or pulpit, stand 5S 
it would appear that this Mihrdb was the principal one. looks 
: like a walled up. door ; the posts are of black basalt, and on << 


there is an inscription. The post opposite to the tl ‘esh 

horizontal, and above it there is a long inscription, wh ith, t 
gether with the words on a small separate key-stone, * fc rms je 
‘part of that on the posts. Itisa long Arabic ‘poem, a Qacitah 
with a a rhyme in sin. The letters are, however, in ma r places 
“Megible, especially those over the niche. The poem 60 imenc 

, on \ e right hand post, near the ground, goes upwards, and ends a 
with a ae pi the lower. ext on the other Pests The Mow= - as 


a | 








¥ ee Tf. (Arabic.) 
Sfteet tee” (Zafar Khén’ 8 Mosque). 
ae DA ee * a # we 








a 


sta 1) heal perce’ Bee dis Nal 









tl CH), Seatar heey Vast 651 ,a5 
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» And I (Zafar Khiiu] hope to obtain the pious: wishes of such as are learned 
in the law, that God may strongthen my faith® at the time Iam in the grave. 

May God reward me; for He ia truly mercifol, and liberal, and kind; aud 
(I hope that] He will honor me. + 

Then follows on the top— 





aed sl, men . * * -* . 
(?) Uryles’| sols | wt pl kL de=* gis) ae 2) s 
emste IS 0 eres Ji & csp! Asa ces re Sr 
Lhe seventh and eighth héaibtichs are illegible. 

om =e a G0 AU 25 DLE! . . _ “ 


est MI oro ed Alaa 


J a - = 
cellent rey YOgl Lyf Sm Boxer Lp bi ape ta = 


The 15th and 16th hemistichs are quite illegible. 


wre At 52 VIS RE 5,4 ” ? = *: 
cole] on 2/1 slip ore y P 
wo OS 8 lett 555 Uday La)» aged 5a Sais 


ee 7 atat Khan, the Turk, the lion of lions, * ® * © and the most excel- 
lent one of builders of benevolent edifices, after the heroes, and by smiting the 
Infidels with sword and spear, and lavishing treasures on every * © 

The remaining lines to the 24th hemistich are illegible. Then 


follow the lines on the left post— 
* ak" pal piel Ad Elem dazptt}) stele prbad , 


ere 9 dem 52y!! = sls > legle , eh PY tal ae Ad 
And by honouring all the learned of the faith, in order to clevate the stand- 


ard of God (?). 
The date is expressed by the Wafy letters Ws and ray scoording: to the 


peokoimng, of him who conuts. 
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ation of his mosque at Tribeni on the ruins of ae old Hindd edifices 
which he destroyed, is expressed by cH ue + e, = 8 + 90 + 600, 
or 698 A. H., which corresponds to A. D. 1298. Aatar Khan's 
Madrasah, as will appear from the following inscription, was 
founded fifteen years Jater,jn A, H. 713, or A. D, 1313. 

There is no doubt that the above verses are one of the oldest 
inscriptions, if not the oldest, in Lower Bengal. 


Lnacription IT kh, Arabic.) 
(afar Khin’s Madrasah.) 


a Ie! Hh Slaemall fawyal} wit Saris eden!) TF gee 
as?! ai) ¢ pte}, cll Late § ele! gy ib. a 
» ial) Unst £ n¥ OG, Eh * ped Al,S31 p ykal «tall 
(SiC) 55) float ole & > sly petals me, lia Ee ‘2 
€asthly a) ola « bid AS yas batt 
aa} § stall Qe!) « at) eS) © Sad glad ys 
ot ‘al 2 a=) ote POI poke © pd yeas € Sil 
a as de® Gl 6 sia Oly! Fs 0 * etal y Syl 
2) BF os! ‘ Geib FAUT Mees “ablael yole all 6 Ab} | 
% Silonaw 4 § S pain ant Bia cS) ahead 


"Praise be to Him to whom praise is due! This Madrasah which goes by the 
name ¢ of Dar ul Khairat [house of benevolence), was built during the reign of the 
Lord 6 of munificence, the owner of the crown and the signet, the shadow of God on 
earth, the generons, the liberal, the great, the master of the negks of nations, the 
sun of the world and the fgith (shams uddunyd wa-ddfn), who is distingnished 
by the graceof the Lord of the universe, the heir of the realm of Sulaiman, [Shans 
suddinjJ Abul Mucaffar Firdz Sh&h—may God perpetuate his reign— 
(second slab) by order of the distinguished Khan, the generous, the respected, 
the liberal, the | raiseworthy, the helper of Islim, the aider of mankind, the 
meteor of truth and faith, the supporter of kings and sovereigns, the patron of 
enquirers, Khin Muhammad ZafarKh in—may God exe him victory” 
over his enemies and his friends. 

» 713. resth April, 1313]. 


oe =" rm 








Eas. 


res c\ng 
- a 
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on, 


“This inscription is written on two long basalt tablets which 
are now imbedded in the northern side of Zafar Khan’s tomb, 
in the second enclosure of the Tribeni Astinah. The second 
tablet, which commences with the words di-amril Khdn, &c., has 
been placed by the ignorant masons first, and was pretty correctly 
deciphered by Mr. D. Money. According to the Aurstnamah pre- 
served by the Mutawallis of Zafar’s Tomb, it would appear that 
Zafar Khin came from Ménrginw (»>S>) ), in the Parganah 
Kunwar Partéb, Chaklah Murshidabad (Makhcicabad).* Prom the 
above inscription it is clear that his name was Khan Muham- 
mad, Zafar Khan being his title. Common people, as Mr. Money 
says, pronounce Darap Khan, an interchange in position ofan st 
and a liquid, as in gufl (Arabic, a Jock) and gulf, the pronuneia- 
tion current among the people. I heard also people pronounce 
Dapar. 

The king mentioned in this inscription is Shamsuddin 
AbulMuzaffar FirtizShah Sultan. His name is not 
given in the Tudbagat + Akébari, nor by Firishtah, who copied from 
the Tabagat. Mr. E. Thomas, the distinguished numismatician, was 
the first that assigned him his proper place. Im his essay on the 
Initial Coinage of Bengal, which forms the basis of our historical 
knowledge of the early Muhammadan period of Bengal (Journal, 
A. S. Benfral, 1867, pp. 1 to 73), Mr. Thomas describes coins 


struck by this Firiz Shah of Bengal between A. H. 715 and 722; 


another coin perhaps belongs to the year 702. Tho above inser iption 
mentions 713, and it is clear that Firiz Shah must have then bean 


firmly established in Western Bengal. 


It is remarkable that neither this inscription, nor the jas 
published by Mr. Thomas (/. ¢., p. 45), mention the name of the 
father of Firif# Shah, or the words bl. es which are not left 
out on the coins of Ruknuddin Kai Kaus; 3 and secondly, that the 
preceding inscription of A. H. 698, mentions no king at all, which 
agrees with the fact that upto the present time no coins have been 
found struck by a Bengal king between 695 and 702, ¢. e. for the 
: of the reign of ’Alauddin of Dihli. 


* T am told, there is‘a legend still current ot oe keg et én Khan, 
Zafar's son, defeated Maupat Singh, Réjah of Birbiiim, = 








> 


7 ees jged 
— ~o Sas eee bi a Sra re. : 


* 
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Tn point of execution and beauty of the letters, this inserip ior 
is superior to the preceding, which itself is vastly superior to 
2 Inseviption No. I, It looks indeed as if all followi ing inscriptions © 

had taken this one as model. Even the latest inscription of 
Nugrah Shah of Satginw of the 10th century shews the same 
manner of execution. With the establishment of the Mughul — 
government in India, the characters commence to change, and 
though Tughra letters are still in uge, they gradually drift into 
modern Wusta'liq. 

‘The following inscription, which stands to the right of the Mihriuh 
_ Bives the same date as No, Ii. 


slit Sor tineription TV, (Avabie. ) ~ 


'&. yf * = cae e\> oy jake ore! ree) esi 


. ee 7S Hear ‘ ids > bs ot ate “es ‘SUS st os] 5 
Saris TDs Sas 
+e ant wakes I ,20h3 «paula wyxKkes BORE _ gle wo y@l pl sso SJ 


oe yee a lye als de te Pe mal all} we 


_ me gt i 
ss “gtete = Bah, tote ee candi Bia aysell §, 5 yc a 


~- > 


"Blessed, is God, tho grent creator, the creator of the people, * . 

. > S Blessed is He im whose hands the kingdom is, His power extends over” 
Ss y thing, ves = tsp: be Se ie 
essa ia» He who has sent Aone the Qoran to His servant, that ‘he, mes 












ro’ 


_ ‘a warner to all generations. | cdg RP eh 
4. fee S00 de Got God, the great Creator. O God, oO God of the heavens, cand th ~e 
sarth § oy Berg | 











) 4 et satin 713. ei ae Be, = ee t a 
_ pingiek “mh i 2 a of il bese ) ‘ag 
ie A ‘ix Searels. Vand FL (Arabie.) | 


| > 6 has 


| soe gt Es We pyi Dy coo cress) y cach wet at 3 yp all 9 awh 
) “ * Seay ete ral ls wea os papel 
oe =a - rey, 3 2, Gone ap 





ie 
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‘This inscription is of no interest, and consists in a well known 
verse from the Qorin (Sur. IT, 256), which is frequently used for 
“inscriptions on mosques. The verse itself goes by the name of 4 
A'yat uikursi, because the word kursé (throne) occurs in it, Mu- 
hammadans have a very high idea of its beauty ; they often repeat 
it after prayers, and blow on their chests, or blow on their hands, 
which are then rubbed over the arms and the body. The bles- 
sings inherent in the verse gre thus distributed over the whole 


body. 
‘The inscription stands to the right of the words sisal a«lbul 
Muzaffar Husain Shah, mentioned on p. 285. 


Another inscription of no value, to the left of the W hrab com 


mences with the words— 
pty em > | ee al om ali eo 
After several illegible words, we find— 
erred adi ore ley a cyt wo! pom “ls ust’! Lees S45 
SUN oe Gis’, digly © * le, a, Oem Je le pr ley « « 
; w whist) bee) SLI * * © su) 
Of greater interest is the following. _ | 
| Inscription VIDS (Arabic.) 
- on] ust . Js | el) a },e05, Ms al Daline]] we! ais) Jb 
ust ads AUS] ttealorss gOS ae e (Bal wi), ped) t=) 


ee wh tS ase elo 


oily > D=* 55 plait oe), 1a} Bae 
‘ es ballak wells (sic) Wy" — gy dre Yon lew AO, ping 
vw ee a a Say bd) Jalal) Jatad] om SL) (Bic) sett 


hes oiled oP 9 poe wt Bets Pane i - baled} alto pet 
“ God has said, ‘The mosques belong to God. Worship no one else besides | 


o Gh ALERT Mer Wns ol aa Nebel too weeds 
ee que was built by the great Khin, the exalted harper 
oat én—may God -presery! . vim pe aes Pere = is Cospeene, 
iy ot Aa cual exalted nobleman gra. the gu Art lion 
ie tub teal KOR, Geist Ga nziv of the District 


< OY elle 
: =. 
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As far spelling and grammar are concerned, this inscription is 
one of the worst T have seen. Generally speaking, the Arabic of F 
none of’ these inscriptions is classic. One curious mistake occurs 
on almost every Bengal inscription—the word »| aba is not changed 
to (1! ahz, though in the genitive case. Thus in Inscriptions IT., 
VII, TX, X.; and the word 39 * known as,’ is not followed by the 
preposition br, as it ought to be; vide Inse. I and X. In the above 
lines we have A#ildobld for Liobli, awd fi-lahd, with the article, 
instead of fi ’ahd / The date is so extraordinarily expressed, that T 
at first doubted its corragtness (Proceedings, 1870, p. 189). But the 
difficulfy may be got over by supplying 4), or J} .<, between 

: and sittin. 

The inscription les at’ present on the ground in the enclosure 
where Zafar Khan is buried, between the entrance and the tomb. 
The surface of the stone is about a square yard, and its thickness 
about a foot. On turning it round, I found that the reverse con- 
tained numerous serpents and dragons, cut in relief, but partly 
mutilated. The stone is of the same basalt as the buildings at 
Tribeni. 

Regarding the king and the date mentioned in the inscription, 
vide below No. X. 


B. Mulla’ Simla’, near Biddihdtt. 


Biddibiti is the station on the E. I. Railway after Serampore. 
About six miles west of it lies a village of the name of Mulla Siml4, 
called on the maps Ifolnah Simla, where there is an old, low mosque, 
and the dargth, or tomb, of ‘Hazrat Muhammad Kabfr Cahib,’ 
generally called ShahAnwar (j!y!) Quliof Aleppo. The 
Khadims attached to the Dargah know nothing about the saint, nor 
did they know the meaning of the inscription. They say that the 
mosque was built after Shah Anwér’s death by some ambassador, who — 
endowed it with lands, a gopy of the sanad being preserved in the 
court at Higii. They also point out two stones close to the tomb, 
where the saint used to kneel down (dozdni%) at the time of shaving, 
and the stones: “still shew impressions of his knees.’” The saint 
is said to 1 have been fond of looking-glasses ; hence pilgrims bring 
oftep with them’ small pokiauigiowes, which are placed on the tomb. 
| aay gtsi Ra 
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But after buying them, they must not look in them on their way to 
the dargéh ; “ else misfortunes will surely befall them, as was the 
ease with a man who some time ago, while on his way to Mulla 4 
Simld, fell down dead, because he looked at his face in the glass 
which he had bought for the saint.’ 

This curious custom of offering up looking-glasses seems to be 
connected with the birth-place of Shih Anwir. Aleppo was for- 
merly famous in the East foreits glass wares. 

The inscription is on black basalt, in, Tughrd characters, and 
is fixed over the entrance to the Dargdh, although it must have be- 
longed in former times to the mosque. The old mosque ifself has 


at present no = a ———«=— ; 
nsemiption VIIT. (Arabic.) 


dale gail) Jl3 — oat alli eo tpeod MF aU ool of ald ali JG 
 byOS Kparine ki} S? at aly us Gio) 4U t= us! Pe cl 
gies 9 Mepe Be od YE ele? UW phew le) ose) Gi 
1 Slates 
God has aaid, ‘ The mosques belong to God. Worship no one else besides 
God.” [Qoréin LXXIT, 18.) 


The Prophet—upon whom be peace—has anid, ‘He who builds for God a 
| Mosque on earth, will have seventy castles built for him by God in Paradise. 








[Hadés.} : 
This mosque was built by the grest Khin Ulugh Mukhilig Khan, in 


the year 777 [A. D. 1375.) *. 
- if, as the Khidims say, the ambassador got rid of naiteia difti- 
culties by praying at the tomb, one might think that he would 
have shewn his gratefulness by mentioning the saint's name 
on the inscription ; but the slab mentions neither Shah Anwar, nor 
the king who reigned in 777 [Sultan-ussalétin), > 
_ I owe this inseription to the kindness of Maulawi ‘Abdul ‘Fai, of ‘ 
ra Pee ee Matasab: Cryin: | 


‘a 
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#1, po > alle J> 3 oy x JF, + outer os Iy 9% 
asle al gst stl JU 92 loa) aU a. leas Ms BY dotanall sl 
Lins a! all) us? VERT gh lt de Le tals a Ish! 5 
P » “4 4 a e Liew! 5 
Lisl] pod ralanall pHi ye hap inl) s 
ciel, astbly , acle al) als MeL! ee Oa abs), 1 gals 
whet bias) 6 hai pine!) Bed) lal sly 2 ails , Da 


mmrrrmrtmnnaisagS (JUS 5 thes del, 4) eta] we as al!) delee what a2 53 


. EdLejle3 5 piel 5 is l= Baw his? 


God has said, * That man will build fhe mosques of God who believes in Him 
and the Jast day, and performs the daily prayers and gives the alma demanded 
by the law, und feara no one except God. Such perlinps belong to those that 
are puided [Qoran IX, 18.} - 

And He whose glory is gloricus and whose benelits are general, has also 
anid, ‘The mosques belong to God. Worship no one else besides God.’ [Qorin, 
LXXII, 18.] 

The prophet (apon whom be peace) has eaid, ‘He who builds for Goda 
mosqne in this world, will have a honse built for him by God in Paradise’. 

(* * * two lines broken and ihegible) - lof hina 
who is strengthened*] by proof and testimony, the refuge of Ixlam and the Mos- 
lems, Nagiru ddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shab, the Sultan. 
- May God perpetuate his reign and role, and elevate his state and dignity. 

This mosQue was built by the great, exalted, and honoured Kiuin who has 
the title of Turbiyat Khan. May God preserve him from the misfor- 
tunes of the end of time by His benevolence and perfect grace, . 

In the year A. H,. S861 (A. D, 1457.) 

This valuable inseription is written on a thin basalt tablet and is 
fixed into the northern wall of the enclosure of Fakhruddin’s Tomb 
at Satgaow. | 

Regarding the king mentioned above, efde Inscription X. 


nserviption X. ( Arabic.) 

- peor Jv 3 : laa} ra e Iyess Vs aif Solanell oy! ts ShaS au) JS 
ad The word ot 3 muayyad, seema to have sane before burlada, 

Re ~~" “a ' ' a® 
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Sot old] SNL.) Ove V¢ 3 “aint = 2 ine dice'l 


Nile Wt gree? op) tbl. wt Lis jabs!!! 20! 5 Lia! ie: 
wD duu) | ws Le esbal] Sis di] dae] us? * afle all dls 


i SAA son ois toma ah, posed pos sgh ple gl! ell 
Jar 5 soe =<, iL) BLS sfeelyw 9 Slew pyyiin 
pl je ali cs? pee Gala gb glad alll eek 3% ole 
2 A). 3j,a] i a oe 


ye 

God has said, ‘ The mosques, &c.”. [Qordn, LX XII, 18.], Anat prowhak 
(may peace be upon him!) has snid, ‘ He who builds a mosque on earth will 
have a castle built for him by God in Pasadise’. 

This mosque was built during the reign of the just and liberal king Jala I- 
uddin Abul Muzaffar Fath Shah, theo Sultan, sonof Mahmud 
the Sultan, may God perpetuate his reign ! 

The builder of this noble and great mosque is the Lord of the sword and the 
pen, Ulugh Majlis Nar, commander and Vazir of the district of S ajla 
Mankhbiad, and the town known as Simlaba d, and Commandant of the 
Thansh Laobla and Mihrbak, District and Mahall (Perganah) of H adi- 
gar,—may God preserve him in both worlds! 

Dated 4th Muharram, 892, (lst January, 1487.]. Written by the humble 
servant Akhund Malik. 

This inscription is written on a long basalt tablet, which at pre- 
sent stands leaning against the northern wall of Fakhruddin’ . 


enclosure. 
Inscriptions Nos. I., VII., and X. mention— 
1. The District of Sajla Mankibdd. 
2. The District of Hédigar. 
3. The Thanahs of Laobla, or Lachala,* and Mihrbak, the 
first of which was called ‘a town’ in inscription VII. 
4. The town of Simlubdd. 


Amand 9 yhtd] Bie 





* There is a place 10 miles E, of Trtbenf, on the other side of the Higli, 
called on the maps Ldopallah, near the J amnah or J abunah, mentioned above 
on p. 282, on the border of the 24-Parganahs. In. an Arabic. Inscription, — 
‘Laopaliah’ would have to be spelt ‘ Liobala.” It is also noticeable that there 
are several Mohammadan villages near this Laopallah. The ir ie show a 
Futhpar, Shabpdr, E ke. . 









Ce. 
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I have not succeeded in identifying these five places, although 
six months of enquiry and search have elapsed since I first men- 
tioned them in the Proceedings of the Society (June, 1870, p. 188.) 

The name even of § Zusainabid the Great, mentioned in Inser. I, 
is somewhat doubtful; but the Husainébad in the Murshidabad 
district may be meant.-The only name which is certain is that of the 
town of Sar/iat (in Birbhum), which on Inser. I. is spelled Sirhat, 
with an ¢. * 

It is noticeable thatin none of the inscriptions the words Sirkdr 
and parganah, occur. The word ’argah (&<,*) may be equivalent 
to sirkar, and the word majhal/ is used, even inthe Ain, in tHe same 
sense as ‘parganah.’ The term ’argahk seems also to have given 
rise to the name of the™parganah <Arsd, to which Saétga4nw and 
Tribeni belong, though <Arsé@ is spelt in the Ain, and by Muham- 
madans now-a-days, s;!, not he yc. In this case the real name of 
the district woul] have been omitted. There are many similar 
eases on record. Thus the parganauh opposite to Tribeni 1s called 
diawelt shaky, and corrupted Zdlishahr, the proper noun having 
likewise fallen away. 

The word thanah meant in those days a ‘ standing camp,’ as the 
Muhammadans used to erect in newly conquered districts. 

The names and dates of the Bengal kings mentioned in these 
inscriptions, do not entirely agree, as might have been expected, 
with those given in our histories. The kings mentioned are— 

lL. Shamsuddin Firtiz Shah (T.),—A. H. 715 (Inser. III). 

2. Barbak Shah, son of Mahmud Shah,—A. H. 860, (Inser. 


VEL). . 
3. Niciruddin Abul Muzaffay Husain Shah (I1.),—A. H. 861, 
(Inser. LX). 


4. <Abul Muzaffar Yusuf} Shih, son of Barbak Shah, no year. 
Fide below under ‘ Panduah.’ : 

5. Jalaluddin Abul Muzaffar Fath Shah, son of Mahmid Shah, 
—A,. H. 892, (Imser. X).  * 

6. Nugrah Shah, son of *Aléuddin Husain Shih (11.),—A. H, 
936 (wide below Inser. XI, X11). 

The place in history of the first king, Firdz Shah (1), has been 


alluded to: above, on p. 288. 
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Of Barbak Shah, Marsden (11., 573) has published a coin, dated 
A. H. 878, which seems to agree with the statement of the histories 
that he reigned from A. H, 862 to.879. Inser. VII. gives 860; but 
should no coin confirm this early date, I would almost doubt the relia- 
bility of the inseriptign which, as T said above, is full of mistakes. 
The unit might have been omitted. Desides; the year 860 seems to 
be rendered impossible by Inser. LX., unless we assume that Darbal 
proclaimed himself king during the lifetime of Naciruddin Husain 
Shah. As correctly observed by Marsden, the histories make 
Barbak Shih the son of Nacir Shah, ugainst the testimony of coins 
and In@r. VIT., whieh cail his father Mahmid Shah. But Mahmud 
Shah has not yet been assigned a place among the Bengal kings.*_——-__ 
The third king, Naciruddin-A bul Muzatf&r—Hlusain Shah is called 
in the histories Wicir Shah, and is said to have reigned from A. Ti. 
850 to 862. Inser. EX. mentions clearly 861, and thus confirms the 
histories as far the end of his reign is concerned. *But the histories 
are wrong in calling him JVd¢rr Shih, for the full name given inthe 
inscription shews that he should be called Husain Shah (1). A-similar 
confusion oceurs in the name of 'Al4uddin Abul Muzaffar Husain 
Shah al Husaini, father of Nugrah Shah, w hom the histories eall 
likewise by the first name ’4/duddin, instead of Husain Shah (11)-4 
‘The fifth king, Path Shah, appears like the preceding, with lus 
full, or Juin , hame. ges xX. confirms the fact, mentioned by 
Marsden and Laidley, that Fath Shah was the son of Mahmnid Shih, 
and therefore brother of Barbak Shah. _ According to the histories, >) 
Bar ‘bak Shah died in 879, and was succeeded by his son Shamsuddin ©, 
Abul MuzaffargY isuf Shah, “who is mentioned i in Gaur Inscriptions 
of A. H. 880 and 885. He is said to have died without issue, and 
the throne was claimed by a member ofthe royal family, of the 
name of Sikandar Shih. Buthe wag immediately deposed, and . 
BT Shah, uncle of Yusuf Shah, ascended. the throne. 


° The author of the Sharafndmah ¢ Ibrdhfmi, a Persian Sia eet praises ' 
i gs Reo Shab and calls him Abul Musoffar Bdrbak Shah. But the onl hy Aone hit apes 
MSs we sich Thave seen of the work, mentions no Yonne. In Marsden’, s of & 
Be Hig kage Area I, we fad. pane ene © for 2 =“ 
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dnsertptions XI and XII, (Arabic and Persian). 
(The Satganw Mosque.) 

Both inscriptions refer to the building of the Sétg4nw mosque, 
the ruins of which still exist. The first inscription is a long basalt 
tablet, which stands in a slanting position within the enclosure of 
FPakhruddin’s tomb, at the side of Inser. X. 

- = ! ” . . * 7, 4 sf ” WF - 
knox | 07 w or wr) 13! Ikeda 2d} Gel be Te a) JG 
ust Waay> IS! en PRY al) ee eo Js aie 5!) 

Cs ws ahs” Sub § Se yoy els kno) fr 3 an <ee 
ves ee tind Ly 3 25 eed prand dale Je; a uprie tae Fee) 
ney eo ee Fa a LS ss 236] GK 3G,9) , oat 
ws? tee Rods Zalsa (33 | ne oe * 2 15,9 Oy oie sata 
ome e .$ Ls pa? paile fal si sls. A Abie’ AB 
oe oi Ba va ie ies sicoslaw w+ acl 


~ . 
! 

> eB a.) 05 —-a}, d,s DUG,S Jo daly OAS LS 

= @e . . . ; * - 4 > ‘ ‘ 2 Lad ae 

Mae yo evelad 55) UG digt miss gle 4s ols ly elas 

| # d32L5 yvs iS 
God has said,—'O ye that believe, when the call to prayer is heard op 
Fridays, hasten to the worship of.-God, and give up buying and selling. “This 
is good for ye, if ye did believe. [Qoran, LXIL., 9}. Legacies are not to be 
taken possession of. The prophet, may God's blessing rest upon him, has 
suid—, ‘When thou goest out of thine house, and it be Friday, thou art a 
Muhdjir (companion of Muhammad's flight); and shouldst thou die on the road, 
vhou wilt be in Faradise, in the highest.” And the prophet has also said,— 
‘Ho who wrongly takes possession of the property of a mosque and legacies, 

acts as ifhe committed adultery with his daughter and his mother and his sister.’ 


The mosques belong to legacies * * * ak light of his countenance on 
58 
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the day of resarrection will be like that of the full moon. (Persian), This Jami 
Masjid was bnilt during the reign of the just and perfect Sultaén, Abal 
Muzaffar Sultan Nocegrah Shah, son of Husain Shah, the descendant 
of Husam,—may God perpetunte his rule—by the refuge of Sayyidship, Say- 
yid Jamaluddin Husain, sonof Sayyid Fakhruddtn of Amul, 
during the month of Ramazin, 936. [May, A. D.1529). Because the Mullésand 
Zamindairs (ovbab), if defrauding legacies, aro overtaken by the curse of God, 
it is the earnest (bajdne) duty of governora and qdefs, to prevent such fronds, 
so that on the day of resurregtion they may not be caught in their wieked 
deeds, 


The other (Arabic) <M e is fixed into the wall over the 


cntrange to the mosque. , 
42 Ly? ss dale ane ee ee ciate uy @ 1935845) 


J | a2 
ae _ * 6i= bg? Ip nae a ali) ost Laid Jae 


clhln wt ne op) glble alt x3 jabs! Jota Sualeiaie 


as!) us 61) Aslaw gsi! onl Saw iy aa oe Sie 2 


God has said, ‘ That man will build, &c” [Qordn EX., 18; wide Inser. IX]. 

The prophet has said, ‘He who bnilds for God « mosque in the world, will 
have seventy castles built for him by God in Paradise.’ - 
This Jami Masjid was built in the reign of the just king, Abul Muznaffar 

Nugrah Shah, the Sultan, son of Husain Shah the Sultan, the descendant of 
Hinsain, by the worthy Sayyid Jamal Din Husain, son of Sayyid Fakhruddin of 
Amul, the asylum of the Sayyids, and glory of the descendants of Tiihd [the 
prophet], —may God preserve him in the world and the faith,—during the 

blessed month of Ramazan, 936 [ May, 1529.) 


Both inscriptions call the son of Husain Shah Nuegrah Shth 
( 3,03, not §,23, or w).0) ), though the word 3,4) is generally writ- 
ten and pronounced w,<) nugrat. Vor Nugrah Shah the histories, 
as is well known, have NWagih Shih (s\* qa ), The Gaur 
inscriptions and the two coins published by Mr. Laidley (Journal, 
As. Soc., for 1846, Pl, V., Nos. 22 and 23, and p. 332) have 





7 
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likewise Nucrah,* and give the julis-name in full, Ndeiruddin Abul 
Muzafiar Nucrah Shah. The year mentioned in the above inscription 
(end of 956) is important. It confirms the statement of the histories 
that Nugrah Shah reigned eleven years after the death of his 
father, which would make the date of his death 937 (end) or 988. 
Nugrah’s brother was Mahmud, of whom Mr. Laidley has pub- 
lished a coin dated 933. His julis-name is Ghidsuddin Abul 
Muzaffar Mahmid Shah. The yeaw of the coin and that of the 
inscription would shew that Bengal was blessed by two rival kings. 
Mr. Laidloy also mentions thatysome of the coins have the word 
Jannatabid on them, and it would he of historical interest to know 






_ whether that mint, occurs on such of Mahmud’s coinsf as were 


struck before Nucrah’s death, because the possession of the capital 
generally makes a rival the lawful king. * 


* Tho Arabic §,.0), assistance, victory, hasia saimnaak above the nin, 
not a fathah. 


+ The wordawithin the concentric circle’of Mahmud Shah's coin, which Mr. 
Laidley renés Ls 303, appear to me to be etl y ow bade fb shah, 


‘tho royal fall moon.’ Silver coins are compared to the cians and wold coins 
tothe sun. Hence for example, Aurangzib’s sitkah ¢ chitin mihv ue vadh, 

The correct legend on Marsden’s and Laidley’a Tijaddin Ficiz Shah (Marsden, 
I1., p. 575, and Laidley, 7. ¢., Pl. V., No. 17) is— 


weary outs Siig oles deal wibl.. 
7 yy elt} nla jy wrt 3 Lot) 2h 
which is readily suggested by the saza’ or rhyme, of the legend. 
In Marsden’s copper Fath Shah (IL, p. 574), we observe the form cs?! (hlu 
for lhl. as on Jaunptir coins (vide Proceedings As. Soe. Bengal, for 
1870. 152). ont by Mr. Laidley in the obverse of his Ahmad Shah (p. 327 


looks like ple Mor pEae!|, 


The title cal d wes, on Maraden and Laidley’s Sikandar and A’sam 
Shéh, should be edn Mi Luge, which is the standing epithet. 


Saifuddin’s name as king is not clear on Marsden’s plate, It looks like Asbrat 
Shah or Kisrad Shah. The title Sulfdn ussalatin is not on the coin. 

Mareden's Barbak Shah appears to have on the obverse the word  , +2 and, 
os correctly rend by Laidley, ©/}& on the reverse. The margin evidently 
contained the names of the firat four Khalifahs. The words Syl yee, 


ass [ wy? ToS, and olin!) Cw wylete ie are clear. The sein in ‘Umar, 
however, is not distinct. 


Laidley's BRE EAS Shih (Pl. V., No. 18) seems to have on ‘the reverse the 
follo sgl iy) <— 


ant Seb) [0-1 7} ir AU) MOS eal! onl oh.) 


. 
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Dr. W. Oldham, ©. 8., lately sent me a rubbing of a black 
basalt inscription in Tiughri, found near the village of Sikandar- 
pur in the ’Azimgarh District. It refers to the building ofa = 
mosque which was completed on the 27th Rajab, 938, and Nuerah 
Shah is mentioned as the reigning sovereign. 


D. Panduah. - 

The great mosque of Panduah has no inseription, nor did I see 
one on the tower. Plates WIII. to X. shew the interior of the 
_ mosque, its principal niche atthe side of the pulpit, and three of 
the most finished basalt pilli®s, with the Budhistie bells, of which 
there are also many on the outer wall of the mosque. Plates XI, 
and XIT. give views of the tower, east of the mosque, and its door. 
The tower is drawn froma pli tograph; the other views are 
excellent dfawings by Moas. Jules Sthaumberg. To complete the 
series of plates, a view of the mosque 1 d be required, as 
also a drawing, shewing some of the numerous YWnaments on the 
outer walls, which are in excellent preservation. 

The mosque which stands to the west of the Asf. 
(afi has four inscriptions, of which one is inside. ‘They are un- 
fortunately very high from the ground, and it was with much 
difficulty that I could get a good facsimile of one, and an imper- 
_ fect one of the céntral tablet. I hope at some future time to get 
a complete rubbing of the latter, which is the most important of 
the four. From the imperfect Wiiing which I have at present, it 
is clear that the mosque was built during the reign of Abul Mu- 
zaffar Yusuf Shah, sonof Barbak Shah (1474 to 1482). 
The other inseription contains blessings on the prophet, and has 
therefore no historical value. It runs— 


Inseription XTITT, (Arabic). ‘ 
Dey plu ; SI dee? SI ile y dex” gle De peli] 
ugh 5 epee] ES5¥.5] us 5 ceyrhanye)] > ft ahem ule 
utemty)l em! G Shine » epee) al) slic 


The Wn and cf of al-samdn are in one, and the = zé touches the mim, which 
has the initial form, Here we have again the soja,’ 

Mr. Laidley sny2 that there are many monuments in Bengal of Husain Sivih’s 
munificence, An Arabic inscription referring to the digging of a well in 
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The characters of the inscription are Tughrdé ; but anliké those of 
the Tribeni inscriptions, they abound in round strokes (dawsiir), 
which brings the writing nearer to modern Wasta’ liq. 

The modern Qutb Cahib Mosque, so called from Hazrat Shah 
Qutbuddin, a pious man who is said to have come from Bhigalpir 
to Panduah, has the following inscription. 


Inseription XIV. . (Persian). 


als] ly) doses all) 4J] ¥ . 


Ot lad dw, hai see 6 tt oz? hy 

Oa Lady S95 G3 ge * yw UD tail ele yp WE Li 
* , \ 7 = 

ds lib4s prac jl datas * wale lus les j dae? gy 5d As 


de $y) we ei ost! 45 o>? Bs co jl ju 43 
ad Gy 50 KaxS daa" tm . 3!;) Cn .a$ usy=” eve A aly 


«sean 


; 1 1tee kh 

Hence the mosque was built in the 9th year of Muhammad Shah 
of Dihli, A. H. 1140, or A. D. 1727-28, by one Fath Khin, son of 
Shuji’ Afehin Str. The poet Azad, who mentions, himself in the 
last line, I am told, was the son of Munshi Shaki, of whom a 
letter-writer exists, entitled Jnsha « Shakir. The first hemistich of 
the second verse is faulty in metre; for in scanning the ‘ain of 
Shuja’ has to be eliminated, and 43 must be read 449 fatah, accord- 
ing to the Hindustani pronunciation. The 7érzkh also is awkward, 
The last migra’ gives 1130; and the damzah over the final 4 in ka’ bah 
must be counted, as it does in seanning, fora ya, which gives 10 
more; hence 1140. 


Birbham near the old Pddishahi road by that King, was published in 
Journal A. S. Bengal, for 1561, p., 390. The inscription mentiona the year — 
A. H. 922 (A. D. 1516). Two othera of A. H. 908 and 909 (A. D. 1502 and 
1503) will be found in the Proceedings for 1570, p. L12, note and p, 297. 

The legend on the Husain Shah published by Laidley, Pl V. No. 21, is very 


unclear, ‘The words after assulfdm are evidently a du'd on the king, The 


firat word looks like adgdiu or abgahd, the second seems to be lil-kafoh ; then 
comes a broken word, after widelh there is a wiineanuhku wa muhdmiduhu 


Liindyat (7) Uldhi. The rest is clear. 
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In the mosque of the Astinah, there is a short inscription which 
shews that it was once repaired by a Hindt.* 
Insoription AF. (Persian). 
[ers aolS] 
pie platy dae? ee 
DEA Se oe ME 
, IVY 4iu @ Avis J? ahednly » 


Tuk KALIMAH. 


The lamp, the mosque, the niche, the pulpit, Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Usman, 
and Haidar ("Ali) A.W, 1177. [A.D., 1763). Built by Lal Kunwar Nath. 
-.: 
Dindinith lies about a kos east 
Jahanabad, which forms the ‘north-w : 
District. The far tedgith mentioned i in the Proceet 
p. 120, has two inscriptions. “The southern entrance 
ing verses (metre, short Hazaj). : 


| _duscription XVI. (Persian). 
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c o>. 3 plhaylan gad she woty so5° wt Iie Je 
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em Ipeeetys sie oy ee # clo 1052) eas le ty 














Madiran, in the parganah of 
ortion of the TMiigli 
hes for this year, 
the follow- 
















123 of ‘the Proceedings for 1870, dargdhs of patties : 
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In the reign of Muhammad Shah, when Nawab AgsandJa ng had left 
Oriwi for Bengal, he encamped at this place which is called Dinadnath, and 
devoted himself to establishing order in the Stibah of Bengal, according to 
the strict order of the sovereign. The hearts of the subjects rejoiced at the 


happy news. This place bas therefore been called Mutdrak Manzal; for the 


wishes of the people were fullfilled. 
When this happy spot was laid ont, I (the poct) searched for a hemistich 
Which wus to give the tartkh, and a yoice from heaven whispered into my ear, 





‘Mubarak Manzil o daulatsard ham’. a 
: This gives A. H. 1136, or A. D, 1723-24, 
On the northern gatewaly, there are two verses (metre Jfuytass). 


Inseription X VIL, (Persian). 
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safety was ercctod, the 
e words * Sardi Muta- 
sulmulk, the refuge 








miiniliae* 
> ~~) world, 


The letters of the Tavikh give A. HI. 1143 or ASD. 1730-31. | 
Regarding Mutamin al Mulk Shujé’uddaulah Aad-jang Bahadur 
vide Stewart's Bengal, p. 261, . ; : ; 


In conclusion I may be allowed to express a hype that the mem- 
bers of the Society will forward to Calcutta rulbings of inserip- 
tions. It is thus alone that our imperfect knowledze of the history 
of this country can be completed. For Bengal especially snectip- 
tions are of great value, because old histories have” porished, 
and coms and local records are the only available sources.* —_ ————_——— 


repeat the words which tho author of the Tubagdt i Néeiré has j i 
Unparalleled hiberalit of Lachman Sev, Pitt lust Kine Ae Barend: agate 
o. 148) anheu-l "azab,’ may God lessen his panishment in hell! (Tabs. Nagiré, 
_* Since writing the above, rubbings and copies of (Mihammindan) ; ipti 
have been went to the Society by Messrs, (Spee fen eit) eee J 
im Sparel), Niery (Chaprah), Carlleyle (Agrah), Oldham (Ghazipir), and by a 
~ )Mubammadan gentleman in Bardwin. They will be published’in the next 
_ aumber of the Journal, Information has also been received of inscriptions 
bd at Ambika Kalnah (Culoa on the Hooghly) near the tomb.of one Ukul 
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DeEscRIPTIONS OF NEW SPECIES OF DiIPLOMMATIN] FROM THE Kawast 
Hiiris,—by Major H. H. Goowix-Avustren, F. R.G. S., 
Deputy Superintendent Topographical Survey of India. 

[Received 18th January, 1868; read*® 7th July, 1869.] 


The following descriptions will form, as regards the genus 
Diplommatina, a continuation of those, in Part II, Vol. XXXVI of 
the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, by W. T. Blanford, Esq., 
of the Geological Survey. It is trusted, with the help of the plates, 







they may be of somo use to collectors, when identifying species of a 

this interesting genus. All the species here described were collect- 

ed by myself within the last few years. | j 
1. Diplommatina Jatingana, n. sp. Pl. L., fig. 1. a 


Shell dextral, ovate fusiform, solid, pale corneous ; specimens, when — im 


young, often of a brightsienna, diaphanous ; rather ices and sharply 
_costulated on the four whorls near the apex, becoming fainter se 
and from the ante-penultimate to the body whorl almost smooth, or 


with se a faint trace of ribbing; spire conic, sides flattened, apex — = 








2 Descriptions of new species of Diplommatinea. [ No. 1, 
rather acute, suture slightly impressed below; whorls 74, the 
ante-penultimate the largest ; penultimate whorl slightly constrict- 
‘- ed at } turn behind the peristome, last whorl ascending chiefly 
bi behind the constriction ; aperture sub-vertical, broadly curiculate ; 
| peristome solid, double, columellar margin straight, right-angled 
at base; the usual tooth, large, coarse and blunt, sometimes 
_ descending ; lips very slightly expanded, outer more so than the 
| inner, this last continuous, forming a strong callus upon the 

E penultimate whorl. 
Animal, pale, almost colourless, tentacles beown, labial ribbon 

long and tapering. 
Height, 4mm.; diameter, 2} mm. ; diameter of aperture, 1 mm. 





os HMabitat.—ill at the junction of the Kayeng and Jatinga rivers. 
__N.. Cachar Hills. 

4 This is a very handsome and peculiar species, and one of 
S the largest I have obtained in these hills; it was only found 
- on the above isolated hill, where it was abundant. I have 


named it after the large river, the Jatinga, that flows below. 
The species is nearly allied to D. Blanfordiana and D. semi- 
sceul/pta : itis, however, somewhat more tumid, and has shallower 
‘sutures than either of these forms; and while it has not the 
_ distant retro-relict peristome and rimation of the former, it ap- 
__—s pears to be less sharply angulated at the base of the peristome 
than the latter. But the most distinctive character is the position 
a of the slight constriction of the penultimate whorl which, instead of 
being in front of, or above, the aperture, as in D. Blanfordiana, D. 
semisculpta and D. pachychetlus, is at a considerable distance, 
about } turn behind it, (vide fig. la, pl. I). Hence the suture 
of the last whorl rises rapidly behind the constriction, runs for a 
short distance in front of it parallel with the preceding suture, and 
ott again ascends to the margin of the peristome, 














ans Diplommatina depressa, n. sp. Pl. L., fig. 2. 


i & Shell dextral, not rimate, ovate, depressed; colour light amber, 
) tng en a de rubescent at apex ; costulation throughout close but sha 
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vexity, ante-penultimate much the largest and tumid ; last whorl rises 
on the penultimate, almost to the suture, contracting the breadth of 
latter excessively ; aperture vertical, broadly auriculate ; peristome- 
solid, double, the outer lip thick and strong, interrupted; the 
inner continuous, spreading in a broadly appressed parietal callus” 
upwards on the sinistral side ; columellar tooth large and thick ; base 
prominent, descending. 

Opereulum and animal not observed. rol 

Height, 14 mm. ; diameter, } mm. ; diameter of aperture, 4 mm. ; 

Habitat.—W oods;at Jawai, Jaintia Hills; also at Lailangkote, .. 
about 4000 feet, where the specimens were larger. 

The small size, few whorls, impressed suture, obtuse apex &e. dis- 
tinguish this form readily. As in the preceding species, the last 
whorl rises rapidly on the penultimate, and to a greater extent 
than in most species of this genus. In all these characters, it ex- 
hibits a nearer approach to Opisthostoma than any species of Diplom- 
matina yet described. ao 
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3. Diplommatina Sherfaiensis, n. sp. Pl. I., fig. 3. 
’ §$hell dextral, ovate, fusiform, sub-rimate, thin, rubescent straw 
colour, diaphanous ; sculpture very fine, close, filiform, shewing well i 
‘on all the whorls; spire with sides slightly convex, apex sub- 
gacuminate, conic; whorls 6, convex, penultimate and ante-penul- 
timate of very nearly the same size, the former being slightly the 
largest and more tumid; last whorl constricted in front of peris- 
tome above the aperture, ascending ; aperture sub-vertical, columellar 
margin much rounded, the tooth very small, and in some old speci- 
mens is hardly to be detected; peristome thin, double and close, — 
the outer very slightly expanded, the inner distinetly so, continuous; “ ; 
forming a thin broad parietal callus. Animal not observed. 
Height, 3 mm. ; diameter, 1} mm. ; diameter of aperture, } mm, 





Bc Habitat. —On the highest ridges of the north Cachar hills, parti- 


cularly the peaks “Sherfaisip’ and ‘* Marangksi,”’ about 5, 500 


* 6 in dense forest; I have named it after the former, a culminat- : 
ir ing point « of the range. arts a y 
mig e 3b, of this species, the constriction on the penultimate — ™, 

s been shewn. When looking over a large number at: 
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shells of this genus, it is found to be a common feature in many 
species, but is not always visible, and more apparent and commoner 
in some species than in others. In form and size this species much 
resembles D. Puppensis, W. B1f., but is readily distinguished by 
its fine close costulation, and by the roundness of the aperture, 
(which is not angulated as in the above and many other species, ) 
| and by the yoinnees of the ene 





m, ee aenenatines noly plaucis: var., Pl. L, fir. 4 
_ D. polyplevris, Benson, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bongyl, Vol. XXXVIT, Pt. IT, 

1868, p. 83, PI. iii, fig. 1. 

Shell dextral, ovate, cylindrical, not rimate, rather thick, pale 
amber colour, subtranslucent, regularly, deeply and rather closely Y 
costulated throughout; spire with sides elevately conoid, apex 
blunt; whorls 63, convex, suture deeply impressed; the difference 
between the size of the penultimate and ante-penultimate is 

scarcely appreciable, and those towards apex decrease very re- 
wh gularly ; last whorl scarcely ascending ; aperture vertical, circular ; 
peristome double, moderately thick; outer and inner lip equally 
developed, outer expanded angulate at the base of the columella ; 
the inner straight, continuous over the penultimate whorl in a 
+) thin narrow callus; constriction in front of aperture. Animal 
sot seen. 

- Height, 14 mm., diam. 3 mm.; diam. of aperture, 4 mm. 

ar S - Habitat. —North Cachar and north Jaintia hills, it damp woods, wy 
sale : “This peculiar variety 15 distinguished from JD. depressa, which is 
= f about the same size, by its cylindrical form, its greater thickness 
and opacity, and by its comparative regularity of form, the last 
whorl scarcely ascending on the penultimate. . - 
The specimen figured has the columellar tooth but slightly 
developed, in others it is seen much larger and pointed. . 


6 : apiommatina 7 etnies n. sp. 











ell ht i elongately ovate, rather tumid, ae au ato, rh ch = 
x aie mar, rply very regularly and _Sistantly coun 
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sachs solids: spire Stal slightly convex ; whorls 54, ay convex, — 
suture deep, penultimate whorl largest, last whorl strongly con- 
stricted in front of the aperture, rising very slightly behind the 
peristome, chiefly between the inner and outer peristome; 


slightly expanded, scarcely thickened, terminating in a sinuation 
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oa 


aperture slightly oblique, sub-circular : peristome double, inner 4 


, at the base of the columella; outer greatly produced, expanded, 
oa continuous ; parietal callus thin, moderately extended; columellar 
if" tooth blunt, moderately developed. ; 


Height, 23 mm., gliameter, 1} mm., diameter of aperture with 
peristome, # min. 
, Mabitat.—Locally plentiful in damp woods near Jawai, Jaintia 
hills, at about 4500 ft. elevation ;—very rare in west Khasi Hills 
where only one specimen was found. . 

This species is very near D. giébosa, from the same region, describ- 
ed by Mr. W. T. Blanford, and thus affording a second instance 
of a type intermediate between the dextral forins D. pachycheilus, 
D. diplocheitus, &c., and the sinistral forms of the Solomon Isles, &e. 
| It is distinguished readily from D. gibbosa by its more regularly 
ovate form, its costulation, and the even, non-sinuated margin of the 
4 inner peristome. 

‘Since the transmission of specimens of Diplommatina, published 
in the Journal for 1868, to Mr. W. T. Blanford, Ihave been 
fortunate enough to discover this species again. As the above 
quoted figure, on pl. iii, of the ‘“‘ Contributions to Indian Malacology, 
| No. IX.” was taken'from a single shell, subsequently broken, the 
Be ars ‘species remained unfortunately unnamed and undescribed. PD. 
. | gibbosa | have found at Teria Ghat, but it is very rare in that 
nese _ locality, so rich in genera of other land shells. 

Vad “rs ie: Pgh: i. 

6. _Diplommatina parvula, n. sp. Pl. I, fig. 5. ; 
* = Shell dextral, ovate, tumid, depressed, thin; colour brig-ht corneous, 
ae palo in some specimens, translucent, finely yet sharply costulated 
, ¥ thr oughout ; spire oval, apex very flat, and blunt. Whorls 5, 

wa wi | sic les very concave, enlarging rapidly from the apex, ante- 
penultimate the largest, body whorl ascends slightly within a 


tort dist it fs: ce e of the peristome, suture deeply aioe aperture — 
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; circular with slight obliquity, columellar margin rounded, the 
: usual tooth absent ; peristome strong, well developed, double, both 
outer and inner lips expanded, the former to the greatest extent, 
the latter forming a thick parietal callus. 
Height, 0.065 inch, (1) mm.); thickness, 0,035, (1 mm.) 
fe Habitat —Moyong on north face of Khasi hills, not very plentifal. 
re] This shell was found during the field Season 1866-67, and I am 
sorry that owing to some oversight it was not included among the 
Diplommating sent to Mr. W. T. Blanford, whose description 
would have been so much more perfect. I hyve retained the name 
parvula, being the one selected by him, on inspection of a drawing 
of the shell. 


7. Diplommatina insignis, ». sp. Pl. U, fig. 1. 
Shell sinistral, acuminately oval, colour corneous or pink, costula- 
f tion close and strong on the upper whorls, obsolete on the two 
E last; spire rather pointed. Whorls 8, lower rounded, at apex 
= flat-sided; penultimate the largest, the constriction of this last 
situated in front and covered by the parietal callus; suture im- 
pressed, aperture vertical, oval; peristome double, outer much 
thickened, inner continuous, callus strong ; columellar margin round. 
| ed, the tooth-like process moderate. 
=a Operculum, thin, spiral, no boss at’ the back. Animal pale 
___ colored, tentacles, black, rostrum pink ; the bedy spotted with 
th black which shews through the shell in fresh specimens. 
pay Height 0.27 inch. ; diam, 0.13 inch, ; diam. of ap. with peristome 
Ost 0 inch. 
Habitat.—In the forests of Burrail range, at about 3000 feet, Asalu, 
~ particularly the forest near Garilo or Chota Asalu. =} 
‘This fine sinistral form is up to the present time the largest known __ 
eo ‘species from India. Itis a well marked shell, and differs widely 
from the other sinistral species from these hills, three of which are 
- “abd known, D. giblosa W. Blanf., D. Jaintiaca, God-Aus t 
| l the above, - 


8 Diplommatina tumida, ». sp. Pl. MU, fig. 2... Hae my 
\ell dextral, ovately and tumidly fusiform, color pele cui 
als green ; costulation fine and close throughout ; 8] mente 
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rather pointed. Whorls 8, lower tumid, sides sonntad below, flat 


above, penultimate the largest ; suture impressed,—a well marked 
constriction of penultimate whorl situated close behind the peris- 
tome, last whorl rises slightly on the penultimate ; aperture vertical, 
| circular, columellar, margin rather straight, tooth large, peristome 
m double, moderately thickened and continuous, forming a callus on 
the penultimate. 

Height 0.23; diam. 0.13 - ; «liam. of ap. with peristome, 0.07. 

Mubitat—Burrail range near Nenglo, N. Cachar hills, in forest, 

and as usual Among ye “ying leaves. 

This species is a close ally of D. pachycheilus, i s., partaking also 
somewhat of the character of D. Blanfordiana, but tis amore tumid 
. form, and particularly the position of the constriction separates it 

well from both those shells. 


Fifteen species of Diplommatina are now known from these hilla 
alone, and when the Garo hills have been explored, and the higher 
} : portions of the Burrail and Patkoi ranges, Munipar, &., we may 
expect more additions. Even now it establishes this region as quite 
@ centre of the genus, though I think it very possible many species 
have escaped observation in other places, from the small size and 
difficulty in finding these shells, 


“2 u*, 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON Diplommatine, Al yeeus, and Pup. imbricifera. 


e: 


On almost all the species of Diplommatina that T have examined a 
constriction of the penultimate whorl is to be found, and in the larger 
_ Species it is very well developed. This constriction of the whorl 
>. ‘ marks of éourse the position of the operculum whon the animal is fully 

_ withdrawn into the shell, and the operculum of dead specimens 
, is also to be found at this point. It would appear from an examina-_ 
a ‘tion of these shells, that the constriction also marks the commence- 
_ ment: of the formation of the columellar tooth. Behind the con- 

_ striction the inside of the whorl appears thicker and is much 

_ more: polished ; with the constriction this contracts, leaves the 
Re « outer surface of the shell and continues as a rim, like the sharp 

‘ eoisting - @ screw, running down and round the columella, 

yon. the columellar margin of the peristome in the more 
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species of Diplommatina. 
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. or less blunt tooth-like process, characteristic of the genus. — 
Situated also at the constriction on the roof of the whorl at this - 
point may be seen a long tube-like ridge, very similar to the 
external tube of Alyce@us, only that it diminishes from the back 
forwards. ‘The position of the operculum as regards both this and 
the lower rim is at the back. It does not seem to me at all clear, 
for what purposes this internal formation has been created. 

** Possibly the extremity of the foot carrying the operculum travels 
along the screw-like thread, and the ridge above may give the 
necessary guiding surface to the operculuh when the animal 
tssues from its shell. ‘The operculum, situated as it is so far from 
the aperture, would require some fulcrum or guiding edges, to pass 
it evenly and smoothly out of the shell. 

On plate ii, in figure 3, I have endeavoured to shew the position 
of the operculum and constriction from the front of Dipl. pachy- 
cheilus ; in fig. 4, the interior of the shell from the left hand side, 
where ¢ represents the spiral rim ; ¢, the position of the constriction ; 
r, the upper ridge or tube. 

Figs. 5 and 5a, are respectively a side view and plan of the 
relative positions of the operculum and the commencement of the 
spiral rim. ’ 

In fig. 1a, pl. I, I have shewn 
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the position of the constriction in 


fir. 7 and 8, pl. I). ey 
closely allied, or identical with 
the dentition of P. imbricifera, 


of an Alyceus and of a Pupina, (vide 
‘Fig. 7, is taken from a large form 
2a A. Ingrami, Bens. ; fig. 8 represents 
Benson. =. 
| In Alyeeus the form of arrangement is <3 } gia all the uncini 
cing 5 cusped, with the exception of the outer on which I could only 
detect 4. It may be noticed that in the drawing the 5 cusps are no’ 

she but it must be remembered that they can 

only’ .rtain positions, or from certain po nts of view 
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D. Jatingana, situated behind the aperture, a considerable distance, ~ 5 
and as yet peculiar to this species alone. rz. 
Fig. 6 is the lingual ribbon of D, pachycheilus, Bs.,—the outer 
laterals are very small and indistinct. . 
In order to compare the lingual ribbon of Diplommatina with 
those of other allied genera, I have added figures of the dentition 
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the toothed edges being strongly curved, both longitudinaly and late- 
rally. In figure 7a, 74 the uncini are drawn on a larger scale, 
shewing the tube-like form of the roof and its hase. The uncini of 
this species are peculiarly spreading and fan-like, especially on the 
ist and 2nd laterals. 
- The lingual ribbon of Pupina differs considerably in form from the 
last, 37 4 <3, The laterals are four-cusped, the medial tooth 
only being tri-cusped, and after a lomg search I could not detect 
more than as given above. The breadth of the ribbon was -008 
inch. P. imbricifera \s the only species that I have met with in 
these hills. Specimens from the Burrail hills are smaller and more 
tumid than those from the Khasi hills, but differ in no other 
" respect; the animal is quite black, of the usual Cyclopheroid form, 
tentacles moderately long and slender. 





ConTrisutions to Inp1an Maraconocy, No. XI.—Descrrerions 
or New Srecres or Paludomus, Cremnoconchus, Cyclostoma and 


of Helicide from various parts of India, — dy Wrirotunram 
i. BLanronn, A. R. 8. M., F. G. S., &c. 
’ [Received 25th June; read 17th July, 1869.] 


| The following species are from various collections. For speci- 
i mens from the Khasi and Garo hills, and from Cachar, I am in- 
* - debted to Major Godwin-Austen. Those from Western and 
_ Southern India have been found by Major Bedfome, Major 
Byezard, Mr. Fairbank and mygelf. : 


1. Paludomus reticulata, sp. nov., Pl. IM, fig. 1. 


; Testa imperforata, globosa, solida, albida, epidermide fusca induta, liris 
a retioulatis spiralibus et verticalibus decussato-sculpta, lirarum intersec- 
fe  ttonibus nodiferis. Spira brevis ; apice eroso ; sutura profunda. <Anfr. 
— _superst. 2-3 convert, ultimus infra suturam tumidus. Apertura ovalis, 


=, . _ postice viz subangulata, parum obliqgua, intus cerulescens ; peristoma 
6. tens, acutum Jere rectum, ad basin vie relrocurvatum, tntus minute cor- 
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normale. Diam. map. 17, min. 134, aft, 19 mm, Apertura 134 mm, alta, 
10 mn. lata, 


Hab. iw» Cachar. (Godwin-Austen.) 

This is an ally of P. stephanus, B s., so far as form is concerned, 
but it differs widely in sculpture, and although that is not a 
character of much importance in the genus /a/udomus and its allies, 
still, as no intermediate forms between the two are known, it ap- 


c OP ais quite justitiable to seperate them. 


2. Paludomus rotunda, «p. »ov., Pl_ITT, fig. 2, 


Zista non rimata, globosa, rotunda, solida, wie ide fusca induta, 
sub-levigata, striis incrementié et liris sub-obsoletis confertis, minutia, 
apiralibus decussantibus signata. Spira brecissima ; apice erosulo; sutura 
viz impressa. Anfr. 24-3 rapide crescentes, primi parum convext, ultimus 
valde major, tumidus, antice non descendens, subtus converus, Apertura 
sub-ovalis, postice angulata, obliqua, intus fascitis 2-3 intrantibus ornata ; 
peristoma simplex, acutum, margine basali expansiusculo; columella 
albida, caliosa, lata. Opere. normale. Alt. 15, diam. may, 14 mm. 

Hab. tm regione Travancorica, (Beddome.) 

This is the most rounded form of restricted Paludomus with which 
Tam acquainted. But for the operculum, it could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from some specimens of Piilopotamis globulosus. It 
is, however, easily distinguished from all other Indian Paludomé ; the 
nearest approach to its form is in the Burmese 2. ornatus, B s. 

I am not acquainted with the exact loeality which is, however, in 
the South West of the Indian peninsula, and, I believe, in the 


‘Travancore hifils. 





3. CremnoconcHus conicus, «*p. nov., Pl. TIT, fig. 3. 
Testa imperforata, ovato-conica, solida, albida, fascia spirali castaned 


supra peripheriam interdum ornata, epidermide olivaced, haud nitidd, 
ere conica 5 apice acuto, plerumque erase 5 ; sudura profunia. 
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nucleo eub-basali, haud procul a latere columeliari sito. Tong. exempli 
adoleacentian apird perfectd 8, diam. 6, ap. long. 44, lat. 3) mm. ; 
exempli majoria, apird erosd, long. 9), diam. 7, ap. long. 6, lat. & mm. 
Hab. ad Torna, haud procul a Poona veraus occidentem. 
. Var. canaliculatus; PL ITI, fig. 4; «utura canaliculata, an- 
Sractibus jucta suturam acute carinatia. Long. 8, diam. 64. 
Hab. ad Torna. 

~ In consequence of the preoceupation®of the name Cremnobates for og | oy 
a genus of fishes,* I have in the Ann, and Mag. Natural History, 
for May, 1869, propQyed to substitute Cremnoconchue. The present | 
is a third species of this peculiar form of the Littorinide, the others 
being C. Syhadrensis, the type of the genus, and C. carinatua, : 
Layard, originally described as an Anculofus. All these shells have 
a similar habitat,—precipices or steap hill sides in places where 
water runs over the rocks during the monsoon. CO. Syhadrensia ia 
found on the hills opposite Bombay. I have met with it not only ‘ 
at Khandalla where the first specimens were obtained, but also on 
Matheran hill and at Egutpoora. C. carinatus has only been found 
at Mahableshwar. The present form was met with abundantly on 
the steep slopes of Torna one of the old Deccan hill forta about 35 
miles west of Poona. The specimens were taken from rocks by 
the sides of the small torrents running down the hill side. 

The canaliculate variety serves to connect the typical form with 
carinatus, as many specimens have the angle at the periphery more _ 
marked than in the typical conicus; but specimens of carmmatus are 
of a somewhat different form, with considerably less swollen whorls, 

| Perhaps all three forms should be considered as varieties of one . 
‘species, for which, however, the name caermafus, which is not very 
appropriate even for full grown specimens of the Mahableshwar 


' shell, can scarcely be retained with propriety. ? 
is Mr. Layar d's original description of the latter shell was taken | 
_ from a specimen in Mr. Hugh Cuming’s cabinet, which, like — 
other Bombay shells in the same collection, was probably origimally 

-< “Aorived from Mr. Fairbank, to whom also I am indebted for speci- 

ii om n s, as 1 did not meet with the shell myself at Mahableshwar. 

ay a inlined to beliovo tht the type described by Mr. Layard 


“SL "© Dosoribed by Dr. Gdather in Proc, Zool, Soc. 1861, p. 974 J 
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was not adult, though larger in its dimensions than the shells 
I possess; I therefore, add the description and figure of a small 
adult specimen. 


4. Cremnoconchus carinatus, Layard, sp., Pl. II, 
fig. 5. 

Syn. Anculotus carinatus, Layard, P. Z, 8., 1854, p. 94. 

Testa subperforata, ovato-conicea, solida, olivacea, sub epidermide 
albescens, fascia lata Fufescenti supra peripheriam notata. Spira conieca; 
apice eroso ; sutura profunda, sub-canaliculata,. Anfr. circa 6, plerumque 
2-3 superstites convexriusculi, ultimus jucta autubam et ad peripheriam 
obtuse angulatus, subtus convexiusculus. Apertura obliqua, ovata, postice 
viz angulata, intus sordide albida, interdum castaneo-fasciata ; peristoma 
tenue, rectum; margine columellari callose-expanso. Long. 74, diam. 
O mm. 

Hab. ad Mahableshwar. 

The animal is very similar to that of C. Syhadrensits. Foot 
short, rounded, containing a few indistinct coloured granules as 
amongst the M/elaniide ; muzzle short, its breadth exceeding the 
length, blackish at the end, the remainder of the animal being 
white. ‘Tentacles rather short, subulate; eyes lateral, on slight 
projections at the base of the tentacles. The lingual ribbon is very 
long ; in one specimen it measured 14 millimetres. I have no note 
of the exact form of the teeth. The animal is amphibious in its 
habits. 


5. Cyclostoma (Otopoma) Hinduorum, PI. II, fig. 6. 

Syn. Otopoma clausum, Sow., apud Benson, Anni and Mag. 
Nat. Hist., Ser. 5, Vol. IV, pp. 92, 95. 

O. Hinduorum, W. Blanf., A. & M. N. H., Ser. 3, Vol. XIIT, 
p. 464. 

O. ITinduorum, Pieiffer, Mon. Pneum. Supp. 2, p. 122. 

Testa imperforata, clausa, umbilicata, globose-turbinata, solidula, 
nitida, striata, juxta suturam et circa umbilicum levis, extus versus 
_ peripheriam liris spiralibus sub-confertis nonnunquam obsoletis circumdata, 


_- earnea, vel allido-carnea ; apice plerumque nigro ; spira conoideo-convera ; 


sutura impressa. Anfr. 4 convexi, ultimus teres, antice descendens, vart- 





: com imperfectum interdum pone aperturam gerens. Apertura fere verticalis 
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| \ peibandlle? : s Nortetdievs oligos marginsbus disjunctis, externo antice arcua- 
to, basali expanstusculo, columellari sub-late expanso, umbilicum omnino 
eallo complente. Operc. testaceum, intus membranaceum, paucispirale, 
margine interno anfractuum elevato, nucleo excentrico. | 

Diam. maj. 12, min. 11, axis 9, ap. diam. 6 mm. 

Hab. in Kathiawar. (W. Theobald.) 

From Cyclostoma ( Otopoma) clausum, 8 o w., to which Mr. Ben son 
referred the present form, it is distinguished by being much smooth- 
- er, with a less excavated umbilical region and a higher spire. 

I have not previotly published a aeeriate description or figure 7 

of this shell. It is the most eastern form of the sub-genus known, 

other forms assigned to Ofopoma found in the Indian and Burmese 
areas having been shewn to belong to the Cyclophoride. 








oe 
‘= 


6. Wanina plicatula, «p. nov., Pl. ITI, fig. 7. 


Testa via perforata, depressa, tenuissima, cornea, confertim striatula, 
linets minutis confertissimis spiralibus sub-lente undique decussata. Sptra — : 
depresso sub-conica ; apice obtuso ; sutura parum mpressa, Anfr, 6 con- 
vexiusculi, sensim accrescentes, penultimus extus ad suturam plicatus, — 
titimus carinae plicis obliquis validis constante instructus, subtus tumidior, — 
antice non descendens, Apertura fere verticalis, rotundato-lunarts, ad i 
Jinem peripheriea vie angulata ; peristoma tenue, marginibus con vergen- 
tibus, externo infra medium leviter sinuato, columellart sub-verticalt, 
superne reflexo, perforationem fere tegente. Diam. maj. 22, min. 19., 
axis il mm. Apert. 10 mm. alta, 12 lata. -— 
Hab. in montibus Khasi (Godwin-Austen.) 

This shell which I suppose to be a Nanna, is quite peculiar 
amongst Indian forms, and I do not know any to which it can be 
.. nor am I quite clear as to its proper section. It may 









be easily distinguished by its strong plicate keel. pee 

7" . a . J 
nt 7. Nanina Pollux, Theobald, var. oa 
< i 

a * Testa perforata, depressa, lenticularis, acute earinata, tenuts, cornea, S 
as Er, itida, striatula, lineis aptralibus minutissimis sub-lente, Jere obsolbes: ~% 





nissata, Spira depresso-conica,; apice obtuso ; sutura linearis, Anfr. 5%, 
beret con aa iuscult, eatus concaviuscul: et colore saturatiort, ultimus jucta ! 
carina mm compresss, subtus conyexus, non descendens. Apertura es a 
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| angulato-linaris ; peristoma tenue, marginibus callo tenui junctis, basali 
- lewiter undulato, juxta perforationém via reflexo. Diam. may. 30, min. 27, 
axis 114 yam. 

Hab. Nongkulong et Habiang in montibus Khasi (@odwin- 
Austen.) 

This appears to me a variety of Mr. Theobald’s species, differ- 
ing only in the last whorl being a little narrower. Mr. Theobald’s 
_* type of which I have a specimen is from Teria Ghat on the south 
side of the range. Major Godwin-Austen’s specimens are 


from the North side- £ 

~~" - 

te 8. Nanina Cherraensis, sp. »ov., Pl. IU, fig. 8. 

I; ; ‘ ; ayy : 
in? Testa perforata, depressa, acute cartnata, lenticularits, tenuis, nitidula, 
castaneco-cornea, strits inerementi et Lineis minutis spiralibus undique con- 
Jertim decussata; spira depresso conica; apice obtuso s sutura lineares. 


Anfr. 6, infus convextusculi, extus planulati, ultimus juxta earinam com- 
pressus, subtus convecus, non-descendens. Apertura obliqua, anqulato- 


. lunaris ; peristoma tenue, margine basali leeiter undulato, columellarijucta 
i perforationem via refleco. Diam. maj. 32, min. 29, axis 13) mm. 

? ; Hab. ad Cherra Piinji in montibus Khasi. (Godwin-Austen.) 
all I should not have distinguished this shell from NN. Pollux, 


Theobald, had not Major Godwin-Austen assured me that 
the animal is totally different from that of the shell described above. 
It is distinguished by its higher spire, darker colour and by the 
more marked spiral striation. A few specimens only were met with 
in the deep valley below Cherra, 















9, Nanina rubellocincta, sp. nov., Pl. IU, fig. 9. 

- Testa perforata, depressa, tenuis, cornea, levis, nitidula, minute striatula, 
lineis minutissimis spiralibus sub-lente sub-obsolete decussata, Spira fere 
a plana ; apice vix prominulo ; sutura parwm impressa. Anfr, 6-64, prim 
pie CONVERT, intus cornet, extus rufi, ultimus ad periphoriamsub- angulatis et 

eee latd rufa, utrinque gradatim pallidescente cinotus, subtus tumidior, 

ty wiura subverticalis, late lunata ; peristoma tenue, marginibus callo 

eect basali leviter arcuato, columellari obliquos: superne ad 

brovissime reflexo, Diam. maj. 35, min, 31, alt. 1A, 

ae 9. mm, lata, 12 alta. Lxgmpli minoris diam, may 31, cos 
Eas, mn P etl t4 fhe és 
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{2 3: Seton less. depressed, with the last whorl broader in proportion 
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‘Hab, ad Habiang in montibus Garo, (Godwin-Aus 4 n. ) - — = 

This shell is somewhat allied to the Tenasserim WV. acerra of a 
Benson, but it is much less globose and easily distinguished by its 
rufous periphery, 


10. Nanina Austeni, «sp. nov., Pl. IT. fig. 10. 


Testa imperforata, conoidea, depressa, tenuis, cornea, acute carinata, 
superne confertim arcuate costulata, costugjs infra carinam evanescentibus, 
subltus levis, polita, radiato-striatula. Spira breviter conotdea, lateribus : 
concaviusculis ; apice Miuso ; sutura nonimpressa. Anfr. GY planulati, lente r- 
accrescentes, cujusque margine externo leviter projiciente, ultimus parum ie 
latior, compresse carinatus, antice non descendens, subtus  convewus. 
Apertura angulato lunaris, parum obliqua; peristoma obtusum album, 
mfra carinam leviter sinuat um, marginibus callo lenui junctis, columellare 
obliquo, magis incrassato, superne haud refleco. Diam. maj. 15, min. 13%, 
axis 7 mm. 

Hab. ad THabiang in montibus Garo, extra Jines meridionales provinet@ — 
Assam in India ortental. (Godwin-Austen.) >>. | 

This very pretty little species, which I name after the discoverer,) 
is intermediate in some respects between N. serrula, Bs. and Ws ‘n 
climacterica, Bs., resembling the former above, and the latter bo- 
neath. It is distinguished from the first by being imperforate and 
from the latter by the higher spire, stronger sculpture and the pro- 
jection of the external edge of each whorl just above the suture. 


11. Nanina falcata, sp. nov., Pl. IT, fig. 1k 

Testa aperte perforata, conoidea, depressa, cornea ; oblique arcuatim costu- 
lato plicata, plicts infra peripheriam éevanescontibua, subtus laevigata, polita, 
radiato striatula. Spira parum elevata, depresso conoidea; apice obtuso; 
sutura impressa. Anfr. 6 convert gradatim crescentes, ultimus paulo latior, 
sublus convexus, pertpheria sub-angulata antice rotupdata, Apertura 
lunaris, parum obliqua ; peristoma tenue, infra peripheriam late sed non 
profunde sinuatum, margine columellari juxta perforationem brevissimo, 
sub-verticali, reflexiusculo. Diam. maj. 13, min. 12, axis 7 mm. | 

Hab. ad Habiang in montibus Garo (Godwin-Auste a? 

This shell | is: somewhat allied to NV. ornatissima, B s., but is much 





= 


“SES 


Aw 9 18 » whorl less. It belongs to the same general gfup (Hemi- 
p Py as Austeni, climacterica, ornatissima, &. Pind 
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i2, Nanina Koondaensis, sp. nov., Pl. ITI, fig. 12. 

Teata perforata, depressa, cornea, carinata, ianaiis! superne oblique striata, 
lineis minutis confertis spiralibus sub-lente decussata, subtus levior, nitidula 
radiate striatula, sculptura spirali infra earinam gradatim evanescente. 
Spira parum elevata, depresso-conoitdea + apiece obluso ; suturav 


eo rmpressa’ 
Anfr. 5 convexiusculs, uftimnus lation, subtus fumidus, 


cartind antice ob- 
tustort. Apertura obliqua, anguilato- funaris ; peristoma obtusum, rectum, 
intus tenuiter albido-labiatum, Margine columellarié oblique, juctla perfora- 
tionem reflexiusculo, May. diam. 25, min, 22, 
13 mm. lata, 12 alta. 

Hab. ad Sispara in montibus Koonda, ad latus occidentale montium 
Nilgiri Indie meridionalis. 

Found by both Major Bed dome and myself at the locality men- 
tioned. Itis allied to N. indica, Pfr, and Shiplayt, Pfr., but 
distinguished from both by much finer sulpture and by being more 
swollen beneath. 

A young specimen was obtained by Dr. Stoliczka in the bo- 
tanic garden of Calcutta ; it was probably imported with plants from 
South India. 


axis 12, mm. Apertura 


13. Nanina (Trochomorpha) apicata, sp. ov., PL. III, 
fig. 13. 


Testa sub-perforata, vel sub-oblecte perforata, trochiformis, tenuis, cornea, 
sub-leovigata, parum nilida, oblique striata, Spira conica, lateribus fore 
rectis; apice actto; sutura non impressa. Anfr. 6 planulaté gradatim 
crescentes, ultimus ad peripheriam acute carinatus, infra carinam com- 
pressiusculus, antice tumidior, circa perforationem convexrus, antice non 
descendens. Apertura obliqua, angulato-lunaris sub-rhombea; pert- 
stoma tenue, margine basali sinuato, columellaré obliquo, reflewo. Diam. 
may. 14, min. 13, axts 10 mm. * 

Hab. in swamis montibus Nilgiri in India meridionali ad Coonoor, 
Neddiwuttom, &e. 

This is far from a rare shell on the Nilgiris, and I suspect that 


a reason why it has hitherto remained without a name is, that rays 





pee been confounded by er! as it long was by noes are ie 









A 1870.) Contribution 10 Indian Mitasihgy, “No. xr | ar pie 
I know it has yore been found at Sispara on the Western edge of 
‘the Nilgiri plateau, whilst WV. apicata is found on the Northern and 
Eastern portion of the hills. eel 

The present shell may be destinguished from most of its allies, 
such as N. jyphasma, Pfr., by its want of marked sculpture, its “4 
straight sides and high spire. 





> 
l4. Nanina (Ariophanta) gnmerita, sp. nor. 


Lesta sinistrorsa, anguste umbilicata, depressa, sublenticularis, fulvo- 


a eel 


cornea, tenure, obl igng striata; spira parum elevata, conotdeo-convera ; 
apiece porabtuso ; sutura vie tmpressa. Anfr. 44 convexiuseuli, ultimus 





magnus, acute carrmatus, carina antice obtusiort, sublus tumidiort, nitidula. 

Me Aperture obliqua sub-securiformis ; peristoma tenue, rectum, margine 

: columellart sub-verticali, reflexo. Diam. may. 25, min. 21, axis 14 mm. : 
Apertura 13 mill. longa, 11 lata. . 


Hab. ** South Canara” (Beddome). 


This species approaches JV. interrupta, Bs. (VV. imalayana, le fh), : 
but has the sculpture finer and not decussated. I have only seen 
two specimens one of which is quite young, and it is possible that _ 
the one above described is also immature, but there appears nodoubt —__ 
that the form is undescribed. The specimen having been returned 
to Major Beddome, I am unable to figure it at present. 





15. Helix (Plectopylis) macro aa sp. nov. PL 
III, fiz. 14. 


Testa stnistrorsa, late umbilicata, depressa, discoidea, tenutuscula, pat- vi 
if} lido-cornea, superne plicis arcuatis obliquis incrementé et liris spiralibua 
decussata, ad peripheriam et subtus fore levis, striatula: strits nonnullia nae 
tralibus circa tunbitioum aliquando distinguendis ; spira plana; apice via “E 
omergente ; autura leviter tinpressa. Anfr, 44—5% planulati, arete voluté > 5 
ultimus vic latior, supra pertpheriam sub-angulatus, ad latus atque subtus— — 
= converus, antice leviter descendens. Apertura trrequlariter lunaris, 7 
ae suporne compressa, diagonalis ; peristoma albido-labiatum, parum ineras- — x4 
ue : sdtum, refleciusculum, marginibus convergentibus, ecallo tenet Junetis, 
 paeterno supra pertpheriam areuato, Plicatio interna persimilia et He- 
. Pin sis et I. plectostomatis : ¢ lamina unica parietal, verticalé et — 
et lo seula basalié, atque pliets 5 palatalibus : basali Core S 
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plicit, ceteris duplicibus, constans. Diam. may. 64, min. od, alt 232 mm. 

Hab. ad Mairung.in montibus Khasi, et varietas minor in valle Runge 
nu prope Darjiling in Sikkim. 

I procured specimens of this shell, 34to 44mm. in diameter, 12 
years ago at Darjiling ; they were considered by Mr. Benson a 
small variety of Zelix Pinacis, (Sea Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. for 
April, 1860). Recently the®ame form has been found by Major 
Godwin-Austen in the Khasi hills. It differs so enormously in 
size from 7. Pinacis, the respective diameter of the two shells being 
64 and 14 millimetres that, as no intermediate iyrms have been met 
with, it is evident that the two should bo distinguished, and there 
are several differences of sculpture and form which appear to me to 
bear out the separation. ‘Thus the mouth in J/, macromphalus is 
compressed above the periphery, whereas in the larger form the 
mouth is regular. Jf. Pinacis too has spiral striation below, which 
is absent in the new form ; and the former has 6, the latter only 6 
internal palatal plicw, which moreover differ from the 5 lower plicse 
‘of 7. Pinacis slightly in form. The last named shell also is much 

tf cha angulate at the periphery. 


16. Bulimus vicarius, #p. nov. Pl. IT, fig. 15. 
Pesta profunde rimata, oblongo-turrita, tenuiuscula, opaca, ‘uleeniediias 
 eastanea, oblique striatula, lincis minutis confertissimis flexuosis sub- 
obsolete decussata ; spira turrita, lateribus convexis ; apice obtuso ; sutura 
_—s tmpressa. -Anfr. 8 convexi, ultimus § longitudinis sub-equans, bast sub- 
compressus, antice sub-ascendens. Apertura fere verficalis, truncato-ovalis > 
PW peristoma undique expansum, album, marginibus convergentibus callo tenut 
junctis, columellari verticali. Long. 15, diam. 5, apert. cum perist, © 

_ tonga, 4 lata. 

Hab. ad Habiang in montibus Garo(Godwin-Austen), — 
The nearest ally to this shell is B. Nilagaricus, Pfr., which, singu- 
larly enough, also occurs in the Khasi Hills, haying been found 

| aby = Godwin-Austen. ‘The present form is distinguish- 

yy greater slenderness and smaller mouth. ae 


ay Bulimus Caleadensis, Beadome Mae 
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ss obtecta ; spira conica ; apice obtuse ; suturaimpressa, Anfr. Sk convert, 
ss regulariter crescentes, ultimus 4 longitudinis sub-equang, carinatus, subtus 
= convexns, antice tumidior, Apertura diagonalis, sub-rhomboidea; pert-— 
is stoma non incrassatum, expansiusculum, marginibus distantibus, calla — z 
tenni junctia, columetlari triangulatim reflexo, perforationem fere tegento. 











¥ Long. 23, diam. 17 mm.) ap. ec. pertst. 11 mill. longa, intus 8 lata. 
Hab. “ Catlead jalls,” Travancore. ad ‘ 
Of this peculiar sinistral heliciform @u/imus a solitary specimen, i 
fa much weathered but perfect, wus found by Major Beddome, Itis “¢ 
evidently a colouwredslhell but only traces of the epidermis remain- te 
ed. It is allied to #. albizonatus, Rv., and B. intermedius, Pfr., of bi 


Ceylon, but is sinistral and has a shorter more conical form, 
As with JZ. tmmerita, T have returned the original specimen to 
Major Beddome, and cannot, therefore, add a figure. 


18. Glessula filosa, «sp. xov. Pl. UT, fig. 16. 


Testa sub-rimata, turrita, tenuis, cornea, verticaliter plicato-striata, 
parum nitida; spira elevata ; apice obtuso, brevissime conteo, stth-mut- 
cronato; sutura impressa. Anfr. 8 convexi, ultimus & longitudinis - 
sub-equans, bast rotundatus. Apertura verticalis, lunato sub-ovalis ; 

La? * peristoma yectum, tenue; columella areuata, albida, ona 
Hy. exstanto, tenui, oblique truncata. Long. 21, diam. 9 mm. Apert. 7 
miil. longa, 5 lata. . 
Hab. in Zravancore (B eddom e). 
A peculiar form easily distinguished by its strong sculpture, aL 
rupt subconical apex, and by the columella standing out from the 





*. last whorl, so as to have a groove running along its side. 4 
4 TE ay 
P a . = : v? 
. 19. Glessula Singhurensis, sp. nov. Pl. IW, fig. 17. | =F; 
Sie i ae 
= Pesta pyramidals, turrita, tenuis, cornea, polita, nitida, levis, ote wee 
7 striatula ; ; spira elongato conica ; apice sub-acuta; sutura impressa, — aes 


a minute corrugata. Anjr. 8 convert, ultimus ¥ longitudinis vix aquans, — 
J oneal votundatus. Apertura fere verticalia, ovato oblonga; peristoma : sey ‘ 
‘Vio. Ob ye alanoene ; columella valde arcuata, antice oblique cat 

. } nae 44, ap. long. 4, lot. 24 mune. 

) aoe | 2 Stnghur, prope Poona, 
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§ This is allied to the Nilgiri @. Jerdoni, Bens., but the sides of 
the spire are lessonvex, the shell being more regularly pyramidal 
y with a less obtuse apex. 

tet In some of the specimens of this species collected alive, but in 
which the animal had subsequently dried up, I found young shells, 
It would thus appear to be viviparous, 

I have observed the sante circumstance (the occurrence of young 
shells inside the old one) ig G. Cassiaca, Bs. In other species of 
| this genus I have found small round eggs with a calcareous shell, 

; but these may be hatched, before they are depprited by the parent, 





f. 20. Glessula rugata, sp. zeov. Pl. LILI, fig. 18. 


Testa turrita, cornea, tenuis, parum nitida, verticaliter confertim 

; plicato striata: striis sub-lente minute et regular iter granulatis, inter- 

iy stitiis lineis minutis confertis transversis (spiralibus) im anfractibus 

i superis validioribus, decussatis ; spira clongato conica ; apice obtuso ; 

[ sutura profunda, Anfr. 7} convert, ultimus { longitudinis sub-equans. 

| Apertura obliqua fore ovata ; peristoma tenue, rectum , - columella valde 
arcuata, antice oblique truncata. Long. 6, diam. 2 mm., ap, 14 mill = 
: longa, 1 lata. 

>. Hab. ad Singhur, prope Poona. | = 
= Var. major, long. 7 mill. 

ive Hab. ad Poorundhur, (Ev ezar d). 

bas Wo described Indian species of Glessula possess sculpture at all 
resembling that of the present small form. Under an ordinary lens 

the shell appears to have a plicate striation, but beneath a stronger > 
power the strim are seen to be regularly nodose, and the decussating “e 
lines become distinctly visible. The markings are very elegant and | 
regular, almost resembling those on some West Indian forms of, ie 
aaa as Choanopoma. - ‘ 























21. Glessula lyrata, sp. nov. . 
Testa ieee Snr stc,: solidula, cornea, parum nitida, verticaliter eae 
tulato-plicata, sub-lente linets minutissimis confertis pete Bea 


obsoletis, , decussata ; spira pyramidalis, lateribus vin hiclieteashe 
obt Beesio . fasts profunda. Anfr. 1% ike Bes Md : 
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truncata, semiovalis ; peristoma obliaum ; columella mediocriter arcuata, 
antice oblique truncata. Long. 12, diam. 54, ap. long. 4, lat. 24> mm. 
Hab. ad Mahableshwar, infrequens. 


Var. Matheranica, Pl. III, fig. 19. 

Minor, magis polita, lineis spiralibus carentibus, sculplura in anfracté 
ultimo obsolescenti. Long. 10 lat, 44 mill, 

Hab, Iatheran, haud procul a Bombay. 

This shell resembles in form A. Oreas, Ben s., but is distinguished 
from that and allsother allied species by its stronger sculpture. 
Possibly the two var®ties should be ranked apart, as there is consi- 
derable difference, between them. A third form, shorter and more 
tumid, occurs near Poona. As other intermediate varieties proba- 
bly exist, I prefer for the present classing all in one species, but it 
may hereafter be desirable to distinguish them. 


22. Glessula pulla, «. nov. Pl. I, fie. 20. 

Testa parva, turrita, tenuis, fusco cornea, partum nitens, levigata, 
striatula; sptra elongato sub-conica, lateribus convexiuseulis = apice 
obtuso ; sutura impressa. Anfr. 7-8 convexi, breves ; ultimus 2 longitudi- 
nis sub-equans, subtus rotundatus. Apert. obliqua sub-ovata 5 peristoma 
fenue; columella arcuata, antice oblique truncata, Long. 7, diam. 23, 
ap. long. 2, diam. 14 mm. 

Hab. ad Torna, (vexzard). 4 

This is allied to A. Fuirbankii, Bs., but distinguished by its more 
conical spire, smaller size and darker colour. 

23. Glessula hebes, W. Blanf. sp., Pl. II, fig, 21. 4 

Testa sub-cylindrico turrita, tenuis, pallido cornea, translucens, polita, 
striatula ; spira ¢levata, subtus sub-cylindrica, lateribus versus apicem 
obtusum converts; sutura impressa. Anfr. 9—10} convex, requlariter 
crescentes, ullimus brevis, $—} longitudinis sabequans. lpertura 

. ovato oblonga, pariwn obligua ; peristome tenue ; columella valde arcuata, 
A | ‘antice oblique truncata, Long. 17—22, diam. 5 mill. Ap. 4-44 longa, . ; 
4 24-3 lata, e i | 
ae Hab. Deo Ghat ad latus meridionale urbis Poona, (Evezar a). ee, 
«Syn. Achatina hebes, W. Blant., Pfr. Mon. Pueum., Vol. VI, p. 3 


ee « _ 


Pd 
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The nearest ally to this species appears tobe G. Thamulica, W. 
and HH. Blanf., from near Lrichinopoly, which is distinguished by 
greater diameter in proportion to the length, and a more regularly 
tapering spire, Intermediate forms may hereafter be found how- 
ever. 

A specimen from the Shevroy hills near Salem in Southern 
India, sent tome by Major Bed dome, only differs from G. febesx in 





us being longer and slightly mre attenuate towards the apex.» It has 
he 13 whorls. 
f The present species has been already descrihgfl by Dr. Pfeiffer 


a Gi. e.) from specimens sent to Mr. Hugh Cuming by Major 

| Evezard, the discoverer, Dr. Pfeiffer justly remarks that it ap- 
pears to be a different shell from Spiraxvis hebes, W. and H. Blanf. 

“The latter is a Stenogyra allied to A. gracilis (Bulimus gracilis, 
Hutt.). 


















24. Glessula Tornensis, sp. nov., Pl. IL, fig. 22. 
Testa ovato oblonga, tenuiuscula, levigata, nitida, polita, sub-obsolete 
| striatula, fulvo cornea; spira elongato conoidea, lateribus convexis ; apice 
valde obtuse ; sutura iinpressa, superne sub-corrugata. Anfr. 7T-Ticonvexi, 
ultimus 3 longitudinis superans, subtus rotundatus. Apertura sub-ver- 
ticalis, ablongo semiovalis; peristoma rectum, tenue, marginibus callo tenus 
Junetis; columella valde arcuata, albescens, antice fere verticaliter truncata. 

Long. 25, diam. 14 mill. ; apert. oblique 12 mm. longa, 7 lata. 

_ Hab. in monte Torna dicto, haud procul versus occidentem ab ones 

Poona in India. 

Hy This rather fine species abounds on the hill mentioned, where it 
has been proeured in large numbers by. Major Evezard. I only 
found a few specimens myself. Itis amongst the finest of the spe- 

‘cies of Western India. In form it is remarkably similar to @. 

_ textilis, W. Blanf., from the Anamullay hills, but it entirely wants 

_ the coloured markings of that species. _, hte ae 

8 have adopted the genus Glessula of E. yon Martens Ce oth py Xa 

Alb Bean cies opposer to me t be good rie inetion! 
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25. Succinea rutilans, sp. nov., Pl. 11, fig. 23. 

Testa sub-ovata, tenuis, aurantiaca, striatula, n itidula ; spird conotdea ; 
apice sub-papillato; sutura impressa. Anfr. 24, ponultimus concerts, 
ultiniustumidus 2 longitudinis formans, basi rotundatus. Apertura 
obliqua, ovata; peristoma rectum; columetla requlariler arcuata, sub- 
simpler. Long. 104, diam. G4, alt. 4}, ap. tong. 8, lat. infra medium 
o 7mm, 

Hab, ad Cherra Pinji, (Godwin-A&usten). 

A more regularly ovate shell than S. daucitna, Pfr., which it 
otherwise resembles. \ 


26. Succinea (Lithotis) tumida, sp. nov., Pl. ITT, fig. 24. 

Testa ovata, oblique elliplica, tenuis, rubello-cornea, parum nitida, obli- 
que striata ; spira brevi; apice papillari ; sutura profunda, Anfr. 2-24 
pumidi, lira infra-suturali obtusa, antice in exremplis veteribus aliquan- 
do fere obsolescenti. Apertura obliqua, magna, ovalis, postice non angu- 
lata ; peristoma tenue, rectum, continuum, margine columellari tenuiter 
calloso, appresso. 

Long. 64, diam. 5, alt. 3, ap. long. 54, diam. viz 4 millim. 

Hab, ad Singhur. 


Var. subcostulata, costulate-striata, lira infra-suturali vati- 
diori. 

Hab. ad Poorundhur. | 

This is a second species of the remarkable sub-genus Zithotis, much 
more tumicd than the type Succinea (Lithotis/) rupicola, and with a 
proportionally more developed spire; it serves to connect that form 
with the typical rock inhabiting Suceinew of Western India, such ag 
S. Girnarica, Theobald, and a new species from Mahableshwar, 
the animal of which is very similar to that of Zithotis. 

The specimens figured are not the largest that have been found. 
Major Eyezard possesses shells from Poorundhur measuring 9 


millimetres in length, 6 in diameter, and 4 in height (when laid with 


the aperture downwards). In these the sculpture is much less re- 
gular and weaker, than in the accompanying figure which represents 


a young ee “The et Singhur dee in tho same col- 
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iy 27. Helix Ochthoplax, Bens. 


‘This fine species was described by Mr. Benson from a spécimen | 
in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, said to be from 
Pegu. Specimens exactly similar to the type havelately been dis-. 
eovered by Major Godwin-Austen at Moyang in the Khasi ) 
hills, and near Asaloo in North Cachar. The animal is a true 
ffehz. The locality Pegu is in all probability erroneous, the shell 
having never been met With by either Mr. Theobald, Mr. 
Fedden, or myselfin that province. 





* 


Thave already in the *‘ Contributions’’ and fn theAnnals andMaga- 
zine of Natural History mentioned several of the shells discovered or 
re-discovered by Major Godwin-Atusten. There are, however, 
still several novelties which want description. Amongst the spe- 
cies not previously found on the Khasi hills, but known from other 
localities is, as already mentioned, Bulimus Nilagaricus, which Mr. 
Theobald has also identified amongst the shells collected by Mr. 
| Fedden inthe Shan States, east of Ava. This occurred at Nongbri 
yi and in the North Khasi hills. nnea stenopylis, Bens., first met- - 
a with at Darjiling, was found at Maotherichan. The Pegu Alyeaus 
. seulptilis, Bens., and a small variety of A. nitidus, W. Bl a 1 f.5 ee | 
ein have also been sent by Major Godwin-Austen from*the 
ay * Khasi lills. Nanina rimicola, Bens., Nanina subjecta, Bens, Y 
ae . and a small shell which appears to me identical with V.? planiuscula, 






Pe oP tint ton, form part of the same extensive collection. a 
2S Explanation of Plate IIT. , 
1. Paludomus reticulata, sp. nov., natural size; p. 9. | 
E 2. FP. rotunda, sp. nov. ditto; p. 10. a. 
2. 4. Operculum of P. rotunda, _— ditto; p. 10. A 
1 3. Cremnoconchus conicus, sp. nov. magnified 2 diameters; Pp. 10. = 
as: CO. conicus, var. canaliculatus, ditto; pl) eee 


C. carinatus, Layard, ditto ; p. 12. 
peacrcloetome (Olopoma) Hinduorum, W. Bla unfy viet 
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10, 10 a. NV. Austeni, sp. nov. natural size; p. 15. 
~ Alella. WN. faleata, sp. nov. ditto ; p. 15. 
12, 12a. WN. Koondaensis, sp. nov. ditto ; p. 16. 
13. iV. apicata, sp. nov. ditto ; p. 16. 
14, 144, Helix (Plectopylis) macromphalus, sp. nov., magnified 
: 2 diameters; p. 17. 
16. Bulimus vicarius, sp. nov., natural size; p. 18. 
ty 16. Glessula filosa, sp. nov., ditt ; p. 19. 
i 17, G. Singhurensis, sp. nov., ditto; p. 19. 
¢ is. “G. rugata, sp- nov. acer 2 diameters, 18¢. do. natural 
size; p. 
— - 19. G. lyrata, sp. nov., var. Matheranica, natural size; p. 21. 
21. G. pulla, sp. nov., magnified 2 diameters, 20a¢ do. natural 
size; p. 21. 
21. G. hebes, W. Blanf., natural size; p. 21. 
22. G. Tornensis, sp. nov., ditto; p. 22. 
23. Suecinea rutilans, sp. nov., natural size ; p. 23. 
. 24, 24a. Suceinea (Lithotis) tumida, sp. nov., magnified 2 diame- 
ters; p. 23. 
>. 25. ditto. var. subcostulata, ditto ; p. 23. 


BRIEF NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY AND ON THE FAUNA IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 


Hoop or Nancowry HARBOUR, Nicobar 1sLanps,—ty V. Bau, 
| Bz A., Geol. Survey of India. 


[Read 9th Oct. 1859, received 20th Oct. 1869.) 


‘The following observations* have been made on a short trip of 


eight days to the new settlement at the Nancowry harbour, situated 


between parts of the southern coast of Camorta, and the nor- 


thern coasts of the island Nancowry. To the north of the entfance 


- tee the harbour lies Trinkut, to which also a short visit has been 
paid. All three islands belong to the northern, or rather middle, 
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blish all the available literature regarding the history and 


rietad to those observations which may prove of immediate inter- 
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group of the Nicobars which, on account of the trade with cocoa- 
nuts and trepangare much better known to the Malayan taaders 


than the southern larger islands. The history of the various 


attempts made by the Danes, Austrians and by French Mis- 
sionaries for a settlement on theso islands are well known 
from the records of the voyages of the Danish Corvette* * Ga- 
lathea,”’ (1847), from Dr. Rink’ st ‘*sketch of the Physical geo- 
graphy and geology” of these islands, and from the manifold reports 
relating to the Nicobars by different members of the Austrian expe- 


_ dition with the Frigatte ‘‘ Novara,” (1858).} | Tn these works much 


has also been published relating to the fauna of these islands, but the 
accounts are not always the results of personal observations, and 
as such, the few notes which I have to place upon record will, I 


trust, prove of some interest, 


For the notes on the fishes collected by me, I am indebted to Dr. 
F. Day, and for those on the Mollusca to Mr, G, Nevill 
GEOLOGY. ; 
The geology of these islands as forming a portion of the Nicobar 
group has already been described by Dr. Rin k, geologist attach- 


ed to the Corvette “‘ Galathea,’* and by Dr. Hochstet ter, ot 


the ‘* Novara.” 
My field observations, I find on comparison, are simply confirina- 
tory of the views as to the structure of these islands held by the 


_ dast mentioned distinguished geologist, and which have recently 
_ been published in the Records of the Geological Survey of India.§ 


‘- 


@ 





I do not, therefore, give them in detail here, but I shall briefly al- 
lude to the general results. 

Dr. Rin k separates the sedimentary rocks into two formations, 
-ealling the clay stones and their associated conglomerates of Ca- 
_ morta, Nancowry, Trinkut, &e. ‘* Older Alluvium”’ ; and the sand- 
stones and slates of the southern islands ‘‘ brown coal formation.” 
WwW. Hochstetter does not agree in this opinion, behaving 


“~ Stoen Billes account of the voyage of the Corvette “ Gaolathes”’ round the 
1, Copenhagen, Leipzig, 1852. 
penhagen, 1547. | 


eer eofthe Novara by Dr. arl Scherzer,’ and Results: of the 
BCI entific ries of the Novara expodition &e, 
. ot Th Fare 3, 1809, 
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that they are only ** petrographically different products of one and 
the same period of deposition.” 

The sandstones and slates of the southern islands are apparently ~ 
identical with those of the Andamans which I examined at Port 
Blair. They both contain fragments of drift wood changed into 
coal, and impressions of plants resembling /ucoids. As the two sets 
of rocks have not been seen, and so far as is knotvn, do not occur in 
contact, it is impossible to assert anytling positively with regard to 
their mutual relations. 

If they are to be regarded at all belonging to one formation, then _ 
local circumstances must have determined the great difference im 
lithological character which exists between the rocks of the north- 
ern and southern islands, while at the same time the processes at 
work during the deposition of the formation produced uniform re- 
sults at places not only so distant as Port Blair and the great 
Nicobar, but as Arracan and Java. Mr. Blanford has stat- 
ed it as his opinion* fhat the Andaman sandstones, from specimens 
brought by Mr. 8S. Kurz, are identical with those of Arracan. 
Dr. Hochstetter, (Il. cit.) discusses the probability of the 
Nicobar rocks being the same age as some occurring in Java and 
Sumatra. 

The terms “ older alluvium” and ‘ marl” which have been used 
by Dr. Rink, afl Dr. Hochstetter respectively, neither 
accord very closely with the character of the Camorta and Nancowry 
rock, according to the generally accepted English system of rock 
nomenclature. 

The term alluvium can scarcely be applied to recks of the age 
of the claystones of Camorta, rocks whose strata are much disturb- 
ed, occasionally even being nearly vertical. A marl should contain 


‘some percentage of lime, the amount of which is disputed. The 


Camorta rocks, however, rarely contain even a trace of lime. 

‘The rocks of these islands which determine the character of the 
soil are— 
 1et.—Coral rocks all round the coast. 

2nd.—Magnesian claystones with interbedded conglomerates, of 


| ne which an admirable section shewing a roll in the beds is well seen 


pe erces om the vegetation of the Andaman Islands, by Mr. 5, Kurz, p. 2. 
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in Nancowry haven, on the Camorta and Nancowry shores. At the 
western entrance, there are great beds of conglomerate, some al- 
most vertical, striking N. W.—S. E. 

3rd.—Gabbro and Serpentinous rocks, well seen on the highlands 
east and west of the village of Alta Koang on Nancowry. 

The coral rocks together with the sea drift form the soil in which 
the cocoa-nuts and vegetables cultivated by the natives grow and 
thrive. . 

The magnesian claystones, on disentegration, form a soil incapa- 
| _ble of supporting more than a cropof grass. In the valleys where 
this formation occurs, the accumulating of vegetable matter &e, 
brought down by the streams, has proved sufficient in many cases 
to support a jungle of large trees. But in the hot house climate of 
7 the Nicobars, the poverty of the soil is so great, that the tops of 
. some of the hills are perfectly bare, or are only able to support a 
fern, Gleichenia dichotoma. The presence of a conglomerate bed 
has the effect, by the decomposition of its" contained pebbles of 
igneous rocks, of locally improving the character of the soil. 

- The igneous rocks, Gabbro and Diorites, produce a much better. — = 
soil which is capable of supporting a dense jungle. : 
To the variability in the fertility of the soil which is thus ex- 
plained is due the peculiarity of the scenery at Nancowry. 
In the southern Nicobars, according to all acapunts, and certainly 
in the Andamans, the greater uniformity is due to less variability 
in the character of the soils, derived from the rocks forming those r 
islands. 
As to the economic resources of the rocks, they cannot be esti- : 
mated ata high rate. The coal of the southern islands is evident- 
ly similar to that of the Andamans, being simply derived from 
fragments of drift wood and forming little strings and nests in the 
sandstones in which it is imbedded. Dr. Rink discusses the pos- 
sibility of gold being found in the igneous rocks. No trace of it has, 
however, been found. It is extremely improbable that the Nicoba- 
_ rians know its value. = 
| ‘Both Dr. Rink and Dr. Hochstetter obtained small traces 
»per in the igneous rocks. This fact could not, however, be 
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As to the occurrence of amber* in the Nicobars, a belief 
which seems to be entertained by some, I can offer no decided opi- 
nion. Prima facie there isno argument against it; on the contrary, — : 
the rocks are such as might be expected to produce amber; but * 
with the exception of some fossil resin, a sort of pseudo-am- | 
ber found by Dr. Rink, I have searched in vain in the accounts 
of the Nicobar islands for any reliable testimony of its occurrence, 
or even of its having been seen with th@ natives, though it is men- 
tioned incidentally in one account as being one of the exports. T 
am strongly inclined tg believe that the ambergris which is found 
on the shores and exported, has given rise to the belfef in the exis- 

* tence of amber. 





. Fauna. 
Maminals. 

I did not suceeed in obtaining any mammals; they “appear to be 
very rare near the settlement. The evidence in favor of Buffaloes 
existing on the island of Camorta has as yet not received -further 
confirmation than what we know from the records of Dr. Rink. 
“The animal does not appear to have as yet been seen by any Eu- 
ropean, but foot-prints were observed. A few species of monkeys, 
bats and others+ have been noticed by Mr. Blyth (J. Asiat. 


F _Soc., Vol. xy, p. 367), and in the Novara scientific report. “5 
*’ 2 "4 
Birds. | | 
e During the short period of my stay in the Nicobar islands on the | 
| hulk anchored off the new settlement on Camorta, my time was 


‘principally taken up by long boat trips to various parts of the 
. neighbouring islands of Nancowry and Trinkut ; I had, therefore, but | 
¢ little leisure for making a collection of birds. I-am unable to » acl to, ae 
. the scanty avifauna of the island, as already known, the description 
| 5, a single new species, Two birds were, however, observed by me 
i which have not hitherto been recorded, unfortunately I did not pro- 
he cure specimens of excher ; : ime were a smal] Quail, Zurnix ap. 2? 








rofarence to amber has no donbt originated in the word ambra which 

ja gee in German accounts, signifying ambergris. (Stoliczka.) . 

= “¢ +. =: obtained through my collector a very interesting species of 
Muy but it has n not yet been identified (Stoliczka.) y 
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That the number 45 which, so far as IT can ascertain, is about that 
of the birds hitherto found in the Nicobars, represents more than 
a small proportion of the birds actually existing in the islands, is 
difficult to believe. Stillit is singular that the collection made 
by Captain Lewis and Mr. Barbe, and described by Mr, 4 
Blyth in 1846, is, with a few exceptions, simply repeated by ok 

mine of the present year. 
The principal result to be recorded is, that T have been able to 
compare several Andaman and Nicobar forms as to the identity of 
which some doubt existed; of these the pgincipal to be noticed 
are, Paleorni§S Nicobarrous, Gould, P. eryothrogenys, Blyth; 
Geocichla innotata, Blyth, G. albogularis, Blyth; Hulabes ¢ ; 
Andamanensis, Tytler, &c. 
| From my specimens, the Andaman and Nicobar Imperial Pigeons — . 
" would appear to be quite distinct species, the vinaceous tinge being 
p present in the former and quite absent in the latter, which is also _ 
ys. a slightly larger bird. This question has, however, already beer 
*  diseussed by Mr. Blyth. 
, 1. Hauiervs tevcocastrer.—aA pair of fishing eagles, apparently —~ 
belonging to this species, were frequently seen in Nancowry haven. 
They seemed to live chiefly on refuse from the ships which they 
picked off the surface of the water. 

2. Paumornis Nicopartcus, Gould—Proc. Z. 8., 1866, 
p- 555; Birds of Asia, 1857, Pl. LX; P. erythrogenys, Blyth, 
J. A. 8. B., 1846, XV, p. 23, and 1858, XX VII, p- 81. Ibis 
N. 8. 1867, IT, p. 319. Novara Exp., Vogel. 1865, p. 97. 
- his bird is yery abundant both at the Andamans and Nicobars. 
T obtained two specimens in the latter islands, The natives also 
brouglit for sale some live birds, which they had captured wie ’ 
bird lime. 

The adult male has the upper mandible a beautiful cherry red, 
‘me he young male, as in other species of Palwornis, has the plumage 
sa] ad bill colored as in the female. The brilliant red of the cheeks 

fa des much in dead specimens. ~ ee 
* i ave Zapapoan I used to see a tars flocks of these birds passing 
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3. Toprmampnvus ocerprranss, Bly t h.—J.A.S. B..XV, pp. 23, 51; 
Haleyon oceipitalis, Novara Exp., Vogel, p. 46. 

This noisy bird may frequently be seen perched on the bushes 
in the clear spaces near the new settlement on Camorta. It also 
frequents trees on the sea coast. 

4. NEcranmsia Pecroraris, Horsf—Fl. Col. 138. I shot a 


female on Camorta. The bird appeared common in the forest near. 


ois old Danish settlement on Nancowr?. 

. ZAOSTEROPS PALPEBROSUs, T ¢m.—Pl. Col. and J. A. S. B., XV, 

p- AWA Shot a female of this species also on Camorta. 

6. Wypsrseres virescens, Blyth—J. A. S. B., XV, p- 51; 
| Hf. Nicobariensis, Horsf and Moore, Cat. East India Mus, I, 
p- 257; Novara Exp., Vigel, p. 76, Pl. iii, fig. 2. Probably abun- 
dant on Camorta, shot one specimen, 
7, Myracra azunna, Bod d.—Birds of India, I, p.- 450. ATL. 
caerulea, Blyth, J. A. S.B., XV, p.370. My specimen which was 
Wehot on Trinkut, appears to be the young of this species, but it is 
not in sufficiently good order for one to be certain of its identity. 
7 = 6. Geoctouna mnorata, Blyth, J. A. 8. B., XV, pi 870; 
G. albogularis, Blyth, J. A. 8S. B., XVI, p. 146; Ibis N. &., TI, 
325. My specimen from Camorta corresponds exactly with one in, 
the Indian Museum Iabelled by” Blyth, G. t¢nnotata from the 
Nicobars, but for which he suggested 7. c. the name albogularis. Both 
have the wing @ of an inch shorter than an Andaman specimen, 
while they are exactly the same size as in another specimen, 
apparently too from the Andamans, 

9. OxtoLus macrourus, Blyth.—J. A. 8. B., XV, p. 46; 
Novara Exp., Végel, p. 74. This well marked Oriole seems tolerably 
: abundant; I also saw another species, distinct from melanocéphalus. 

10. Evitanes Anpamanensis, Ty tler.—Ibis, New Series, ITI, 
p. 32; Gracula Javana, Cuv., in Exped. Novara, Vigel, p. 88; G. 
intermedia, A. Hay, apud Blyth, Adventures and researches 





} 


among the Andaman Islanders, Appendix, p. 359.—Procured a 


- specimen of this Maynah on Camorta. A very much injured skin 
given to me in the Andamans, enabled me to compare the birds 
from both localities. I can detect no difference between them ; this 
onfirms aor sy Widen! = belief as to the bird a WEES to the Nico- 
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11. ©. ovsunanis, Bly th.—Adventures and researches among 
4 the Andaman Islanders, Appendix, p. 361; Carpophaga sylvatica, var, 
pee Nicobarica, Tickell, J. A. S. B., XV, p. 3871; C. Aenea, var. Nico- ~ 
barica, Novara Exp., Vigel, p. 105. As to the distinctness of this bird 
; from true sylvatica there can be no doubt. It is in every respect a 
larger bird than the one from the Andamans which is identical with 
_ specimens of sylvatica from Cachar and Manbhim, Damin-i-Koh, &c. 
Bill to gape. Wing. 
OS SSL St a se eee ~ee i Inch 10 inch. 
Andaman Bird, ........ ciaeenss s 1}, inch 9} inch. 
There is a total absence of the vinaceous tinge on the lower parts 
of the Nicobar bird. The feathers of back, wings and tail are a bluish 
bronze, those of the Andaman and Indian birds being greenish 
bronze. 
12. Carnrornaca mynistrcrvora, Sco p.—ZJ. A. 8. B., XV, 371; 
‘o C. bicolor, Scop. Blyth, Cat, 1406; Novara Exp., Vogel, p. 107. 
, This bird is tolerably abundant, feeding on the same fruits as thei 
last species. 

13, Owarcornars Invica, Linn.—J. A. §. B., XV, 8715 Novara 
Exp., Végel, p. 110. I saw this bird on several occasions, but did 
not procure a specimen. When startled, it often flies close past 
one’s face. 

14. MacropyerA rvurirennis, Blyth.—ZJ.. A. 8. B., XV, 371; 
Novara Exp., Vigel, p. 109. <A small flock of these birds was seen 
during my stay on Camorta. a 

15. Catnawas Niconantca, L.—J. A. 8. B., XV, 371; Ibis N. 5.” 
TI, 332; Novara Exp., Vogel, p. 110. This beautiful bird cannot 
be very common, as I did not succeed in seeing a single specimen. 
Probably, as Mr. Wallace found in the Malayan Archipelago, it is 
chiefly confined to the very small islands where’ it can feed un- 

- molested on the fallen fruits. The Novara Expedition procured a | 
specimen on the small island of Treiss. 

16. Mecaroprus Nicopartrensis, Bly th.—J. A. 8. B., XV, 3725 
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Novara Exp., Végel, p. 110, Pl. iv, figs. 1—3. This bird seems to — A 
Saag abundant on Camorta. I shot three specimens one: J. 
pene close to tho settlement. The first of them had floy Be 






i 8 tres, much in the manner that Indian jungle foes soe | 
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bs oa Tt tie peculiar not easily deseribable call, consisting of a wat: 
tural sound, reminding one of the eroak of a bull-fhog'; it may be- 
5, aes represented by the syllables Avouk, Kiouk, Kok Kok Kok 
“s repeated. Some who had heard this call, assured me that there were _ 
peacocks on the island, but it has no resemblance to the ery of — | 
apeacock. Unfortunately, by an accident, I did not examine the birds 
myself; but if my bird-skinner has not deceived me, there is but little © 

if any difference between the sexes. BY mn most fortunate chance, on 

_ the very day upon which I got the birds, the Nicobarese brought 
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a two of the eggs to the.ship for sale. 
\ The dimensions of a bird measured in the flesh are as follows :— 
; enoth, bill to tail, icccocecssicvecessceee. LSRUIICK: 
. Disnwtn, Dill tO Clatys ..c-0.s 0:2 6-20. Firisvcsaumens. LOSERS 
P= NIE TCE eS IU aia! Cis-6's-a ‘era's Eis bb 00 'wia'p 8in0-0:0' m5 dea 9% 4, 7 
Pi OA tee OL ne ee ee er rer arma 2 ML): T) 
- P Bill; from wane, his enesscsees Sale Sela Lt cn 
PURLEY Shane arcane on eld a, aie eiaia-e (ele © «07,070 9h ac8i% By 5, 
ee eee ©) U2 SR ee : ar y 
r OI SELISLS Sela Rt ell i i eee ee 4. 2. ei 


Eyes, dull orange yellow. 
Length. Circumference, _— 


. Egg, No. | *eeeveeeeewrvrrevervnevrrene ew eee oan 63 
Ey a RS ROO ae eee ee 6a 
4 Colour, brick red. : M; 


12 | ‘The only remaining egg in the Indian Museum of. those men- 
+ | tioned by Blyth has become quite white. 


™~ 5 





rn 17. Turntx sr. ?—Saw several specimens of a small dark quail, | 
one which I shot was lost in the long grass. The legs appeared | 
to be deep orange, a5 in vif Dussumiortt i. mit 







(18. NuMENIUS PH©oPUs, Linn.—I saw a small flock of whimbrel  __ 
& perched on some trees bordering a creek on the island of Trinkut ; — ha? 
* O nee which I shot is almost identical in length of bill and otis paz 

vari Hable characters with a specimen obtained by Mr. Blyth in the _ a 
Bae ceed and which is now in the Indian -Museum. This: —. 
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19. Alciarrris, sp. ?—I saw a small plover, either 42. Philippen- 
sis or minutus, feeding near the water line on the beach at 
Nancowry. . 

20. Denvoeretra concororn, Bly th.—Ardea concolor, Blyth; 
Novara Exp., Végel, p. 122. I procured a specimen of this bird 
near the western entrance of Nancowry haven, where it was feeding 
along the shore. 

I saw several young bird of I believe the same species in capti- 
vity at the Andamans. The dimensions of the bird which I shot, 
measured in the flesh, being somewhat different from those given 
by Mr. Blyth, I append them here. Colour senty ashy throughout, 
darker on the inner web of the secondaries and tertiaries and on the 
tail ; underneath the wings silvery ashy, occipital plumes consisting 
of decomposed feathers about 14 inches. : 

Scapulars much developed, some extending to the end of the tail. 


ASTRE ITN, PKs 6. bo nF ioc Sire wie blelene ted oievere .see 10} inch. , 
r 17 Ee See oe ee eee Veneers oceans : & “5; 


Extent, eeseepeeeeweseeteee*_ ee oe ew eeeeewp ee eeee 38 2 y. . 


Sia kates ote 4’ ete .0 vse, 8 26 4:9.4,0'4.9 5-0 0.9 6 Fale 4 CREO 34 2 
Tarsus, *ee eee eeeteeveeeeeeteaee eet seep eo teeeueeet 3 *> 


Legs dirty yellow, inside of toes bright yellow. Iris bright 


yellow, pupil large. 
20. Ardeola leucoptera, Bo o d.—I think TI saw an individual of this 


* 
4 


ro re koe 















‘= species perched on the mangrove roots in a creek on the island of » 
Trinkut. He escaped wounded, so that I cannot be sure of his 
. identity. 
sr 21. Onychoprion melanauchen, Temm.—Very abundant both on 
ide the Andamans and Nicobars, breeds on the rocky islets. =a 4 
ee : 


Nores on THE FisHes ; Jy Surgeon F Day. 
: _Thave examined 21 specimens of fish presented to the Calcutta 
%: eee sur 1, by V. Ball, Esq., who collected them at the Bubp edite ahs 
they belong to the following eleven species.* ) 


He j poet visit: Xo She Nancowry haven in October last, and 
ough my collector, whom I have ‘sent on two aes 
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a 7 1 Serranus Sonnerati, Cos 
2 Ambassis Dussumieri, C. VY. 
_ 3 Carafixc hippos, Linn. 

4 Sillago sihama, Forsk. 








sr” 5 Trypauchen vagina, Bl. Schn. 
6 Atherina Forskalit, C. V., 5 specimens. 
s 7 Pomacentrus punctatus ? Qu. and Gaim. 
Diy, A+,,-L. 1.28. . we 


' Height of body 3: length of head }: of caudal 2 of the total 
length. Preorbital dgnticulated, longer than deep, anotch between _ 
it and the suborbital ring, candal lobed, the upper the longest. 
The dorsal spines gradually increase in length to the last. Colour 
brownish, head dotted, a light spot on each scale; a blackish 
brown band, anteriorly edged with white, exists upon the free por- 
tion of the tail posterior to the dorsal fin: opercles darkest 
superiorly. 

8. Nuria malabarica, Day (variety), two specimens each 24 inches 
long. Pectorals elongated reaching to the middle of the ventrals, 
~~ barbels extending to the base of the ventrals. A well marked 
black spot at the root of the caudal fin, 
9. Clupea Neohowit, C. V., five specimens. 
ft 10. Chatoéssus chacunda, H. B. 
‘Ll. Zemera Hardwickii, Gray. 


- 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE Mo.tuusea, by G. Nevill, Esq. 
The collection of Mollusca* made by Mr. Ball at the Andamans 
and Nicobars, though not very extensive, still includes a few very 






> to the Andamana and Nicobars for the purpose of chiefly collecting Reptiles 
— and Mollusca, I have also obtained above 30 species of fishes, among which 
there are several new species. "Dr. Day is at present engaged in an examina- ‘ 
tion of these, (3tolicz ka.) a 
 * IT now possess nbout 20 species of land-shells from the Nicobars, and a 
Wi gowmewhat larger number from the Andamans; from both groups of islands — 
1 ac there are several interesting new species, the descriptions of which are nowin 
ss preparation, Of marine shells I obtained on my own visit, and through my 

a solluctor who was most kindly aided by Capt. undall about 200 ecies 
from the Nicobars, and about $00 species from the Andamans. From the 
have a large number of little shells, chiefly obtaimed with the dredge. 
d ny 
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| a 
| important forms, to any one who takes any interest in this branch | 
c of the marine fauna of the Indian seas; amongst them is a * 


t. species of Corbis, and several new and interesting forms of different 
genera, belonging to the JMitride, Pleurctomide, Nassine, &e. - 
identical or very similar to Philippine species, and which I have 
never found, or heard of, from places further west, not even from 
the coast of India. From the data which I, up to the present, 
possess, the Marine Molluscows Fauna of the Andamans seems to 
me nearest allied to that of Arracan—of late most ably worked out - 
by Mr. W. Theobald with the assistance of My. 8. Han ley, that 
of the.Nicobars approximating more closely to that of Singapore. 
There is oné great difiiculty everybody out here has to contend : 
with, who is desirous of working on the range of species in the 
Indian seas, that is, the absence, in all of the Calcutta Libraries, of 
Krauss’ * Siid-Afrikanische Mollusken,” a standard work of pri- 
mary importance for this subject. From the smallcollection I was able 

‘ig to make at Natal, and from that of Mr. Blanford’s from Annesley 

3 © Bay, I should say the species ranging as far as these places are but 
very few in number: Cyprea annulata, helvola, and pellis serpentis, Puw-——— 
pura tuberculata, Nerita albieiila and polita, Natica mamilla and 
one or two others, the number of species common to both increases 
considerably at the Seychelles and Bourbon, and still more at Cey- 
lon. Of the 128 species collected by Mr. Ball, 70 are well known 

~ forms and widely spread in our seas; amongst the rarer or 
tore local species, I may mention Conus zonatus, marchtonatus 
and mustelinus, Iftra pilicata, Griineri, semifasciata, . cruentata, 
 exasperata, fiammigera (?), and 3 probably new species. Phas 

| — Blainvillei, Pleurotoma abbreviata and tigrina, Cerithium Traillié and — 
f Be alveolus, Strombus columba, Columbella ?, Rapa papyracea, Trochus 

_ fenestratus, Buchelus fovcolatus, Polydonta tnearnata, Purpura mu- 

f ica and bitubercularis, Murex™ nigri-spinosus and adunco-spinosts, : 
esi albula and n. 8s. (?), Actwon coccinata, Tectura Borneen- | 






















_ 


m*at the Andomans I have with pleasure observed the collecting zeal of 
of the officors of the settlement, and I havo little doubt that their a 
il soon enable us to obtain n v fair knowledge of the Mollu “at Ta 
; pias Sean e Dr. Day on his lato visit in connexion w ho 
3 so collected largely cer agin both land and marine hella, 
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Jer do > Thy which is the young of the Bagarius Yarrellii, Sykes. 


sis (?), Pyramidella auris-cati, Nassa albescens, costellifera livida 
and globosa, Scintilla n. sp.; Mactra n. s. (?), Tellina rhombotdes, 
Fenus afffiis and alabastrum, Cecella n. s. (7) Corbis fimbriata, Hlemt- 
cardium cardissa, Rocellaria u. s. (?), Loripes n. s, (?). 
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Nores on cut Gexvs Hara,—ely Surgeon F.-Da ¥. 
[ Received 10th Feb., read 2nd March, 1870. ] 


In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1860, p. 152, 
Mr. Blyth proposed forming the genus Z/ara, for the reception 
of some siluroid fishes which had been described by different natu- 
realists, and he placed the four following Indian and one Chinege 
Species as component parts of it. = 

1. Limelodus hara, WH. B. termed JTara Buchanani, Blyth. 

2. 7 conta, H. B, - ss >> conta, 

3. 5 aspera, MeClolland,,, ,, aspera. 

4. .; carnaticus, Jerdon, 

5. Hara filamentosa, Bly th. 

Further enquiry, however, appears to show that this list requires a0 
TeVISiON ; first as regards Har a? ( Pimelodus ) ampera, MeClellan d, 
the description is far too vague to be able to decide whether his fish 
really belongs to this genus, whilst his figure is equally unsatis- 
factory, and useless for the purpose. It appears very like the 
Hemipimelodus ( Pimelodus) cenia, TW. B., which is also re-figured inv 
Sykes’ Fishes of the Decean as Pimelodus ttehkeea, 8 y k es, a species 
which extends from the Bombay side of the Deccan, and the Maha- 
nuddee, certainly as fur as the Irrawaddi. However, without fur-_ ae 
ther materials, or an examination of the original specimen, the ye" 
species must remain doubtful, which is not material with reference ; 

- 





9 35 carnattca, 
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tel 





to the Indian Fish fauna, asit came ‘from Chusan. 

Omitting then Me Clelland’s fish, we have, according to Mr. 
Blyth, four Indian species remaining, but of these one does not 
appear to belong to this genus, namely, the Pimelodus carnations, 


+ i 
* _ + 
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us 
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btainer an identical specimen to the one described from the same 
yr the EBOWwany river in the Madras Presidency. 
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Tara filamentosa, Blyth, as I have already remarked in the 
Proveedings of the Zoological Society, is the same as Jfara (Pimelodus) 
conta of Hamilton Buchanan. This reduces the Indian 
species to two, to which, however, I will add a third one, J/ara 
 dJerdoni, anew species which I shall describe and figure from a 
specimen given me by Dr. Jerdon, who lately obtained two in 
the Sylhet district. 
ia Before, however, describingthe new species, I propose offering some 
remarks on the genus H/ara, as it does not appear that any Indian 
specimens have reached European Musewys,-neither have any 
drawings been published. Amongst the original sketches in H. B. 
MS. collection is a very good figure of the Pimelodus Hara, H. B. 
The genus has been referred to the group Bagarina defined by 
gill membranes not confluent with the skin of the isthmus, their 
___—-:posterior margins being free, even when united together, &c., but 
in reality it forms a portion of the group Bhimoglanina, defined by 
_ gill membranes confluent with the skin of the isthmus, anterior and 
‘posterior nostrils close together with a cirrus between ; rayed dorsal, 
if present, short, and belonging to the abdominal portion of the 
_ vertebral column; the ventrals (except in one genus, so far as is 
known) being inserted behind it, 
Genus—Hana, Blyth. 
Head somewhat depressed, osseous superiorly, mouth small, ter- 
minal or sub-inferior, gill openings narrow, and the membrane 











2) 


q confluent with the skin of the isthmus; cirri eight, the maxillary 


& ones having broad bases; eyes small, subcutaneous. Villiform teeth 
fee in the jaws, and in a bandon the palate. First dorsal with a 
y- serrated osseous spine and 5 or 6 rays ; adipose dorsal of moderate 
ie 4 pereneth, ventral with six rays, and rather short, caudal forked. 


_ The geographical distribution of the genus in the British Indian — 


Empire, appears to be from the Mahanuddee on the west to the Sal- 


2. lata the east, whilst I have taken them as far inland as ‘Mandalay in — 


a per Burma. I have not obtained specimens in any of the Madras 





i iv c 8, although one would contend that they are probably present | 


Ae | the ‘Kistna and Godavery, whose fish fauna in the siluroid fan 
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‘These little fishes in their external appearance are so generally 
similar to the PBagarius, that the native fishermen of Ovissa persist- 
ed that they were merely their young. They frequent the same 
localities, namely rivers which are swollen to floods during the 
rainy season. ‘They get beneath vegetation and under stones, and 
are generally found mixed with the shells, slime, and refuse which 
is drawn by nets to the shore, but being small and valueless as food, 
are frequently overlooked. © 

Hara Jerdoni, «p. nov. Pl. IV, figure 2 a. 4. ¢, 
D.t P.4 ? V.6. 4.10 C.12. 
Length of head 4, of caudal } of the total length. 





Height of body } of the total length. 
Eyes, three diameters from the end of the snout. 
‘ Head depressed, half wider opposite the opercles than high, and 


slightly wider than long. Its upper surface rugose, and its supe- 
rior longitudinal furrow extending nearly to the base of the oeci- 


i pital process, where it terminates in a small pit, Snout rounde 
mouth small, transverse, with the upper jaw slightly the longest. 
t. The nasal bones terminate in a small spine on either side above 


the centre of the mouth. Maxillary cirri reach the gill opening, 
all the others are shorter. Occipital process 14 times as long as 
wide at its base. Shoulder bone moderately triangular, rugose, 
and with two prominent ossicles posterior to, but in a line with it; 
between it and the occipital process and.parallel with them is an 
intermediate bony prolongation reaching to opposite the basal bone 
of the dorsal fin, 

Fins:—The dorsal spine equals the length from the posterior 
margin of the orbit to the-end ofthe snout, it is serrated posterior- 
ly. The length of the base of the adipose fin 1s a little more than 
half that of the dorsal fin. TVectoral spine flattened and slightly 
longer than the distance between the snout and the base of the 
dorsal fin, when laid backwards it reaches nearly as far as the end 
of veutrals ; it is strongly denticulated internally with 12 curved 
teeth, whilst externally it has 26 smaller ones directed backwards; 
| ventrals inserted posterior to the base of the dorsal, caudal forked, 
none of its rays elongated. | | 











40 Note on the Genus Hara, . | No. = &, | 
| i ie, 4 
Colours—brownish, irregularly banded with a darker tinge, cirri 
annulated with black. 


The three species of Indian 7ara may be distinguighed one from 
another by the following characters :— 

Hara Buchanani, Fig. 1, a. b, e., skin with blunt spinate ossicles ; 
pectoral spine as long as the head from the base of the occipital 
process to the end of the snout, its external spines alternately ~ 
directed forwards and backwhrds, no elongated caudal ray. + joe 

Hara Jerdoni, Fig. 2, a,b. ¢., skin smooth ; pectoral spine as ion 
as from the base of the dorsal fin to the end af the snout, its exter- 
nal spines directed backwards, no elongated caudal rays. 

Hara conta, Fig. 3, a. b. ¢., skin tuberculated (having smooth x. 
tubercles, giving it the Se ercien of that of a Geckoid lizard) ; pec- 
toral spine as long as the head, from the base of the occipital 
process to the end of the snout, its external spines directed back- - 
wards. An elongated ray in the upper lobe of the caudal fin, 
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Sranrrcas Dara on THE Area or Astarto Russra, compiled by 


| oto: translated from No. TL, 1865, of the > 
ae ie Imperial Russian Geographical Society, bg Mn. R. 


Mioneunu, FR. G. S., and communicated, by Lt.-Col. J. T. Ny 
Wacker, R. E, i 
: [Received 13th February, 1868. ] r | 
i On his return from Asiatic Russia in 1860, Mr. Venuiko f; = 4 
2. male a calculation of the surface of the Asiatic provinces of Russia, 
with the aid of all the Dest maps of that period, the results of which | 
| were published in a monthly Almanack of the Russian Academy ; 
. of Science for 1864. The figures he then arrived at have again 
been revised and amplified by him this year, after the issue of 
is Schwartz's map embracing the whole of South Eastern Siberia,and 
the re-issue of corrected maps of Western Siberia, and of the Oren- 
; burg region. On the two last named maps, the distinct outline of 


the Russian limits to the South and East of the Kirghiz Steppes w 
= not preserved, so that Mr. Venuikof had still to be guided by 


: the old boundaries of the Empire, as he found them in 1860. 
Tlis authorities in his later calculations have been :— rt 
! , (1.) The General Map of Asiatic Russia, published at the Mili- AS 
‘tary Topographical Depét in 1860, on the scale of 200 versts (133) 
Y English miles) to the inch. This map, however, only served to assist é 
; ' him in his calenlations as to the extreme northern parts of Western . 2 
ies Siberia from 65° northwards. “aa 


(2.) The General Map of Western Siberia on the seale of 50 

versts (334 English miles) to the inch, corrected to the end of 1861, . 

& and to 1863, as regards the southern limits of Issik-kul. aa 
a (3.) <A similar map of the Orenburg region, corrested to 1863. 

, (4.) The Map of Eastern Siberia,, published at Irkutsk in 1858, 
by which Mr. Venuikof made a caleulation of the superficial 
extent of all those portions of astern Siberia which were not shown 

on Sehwartz’s Map. The Western boundary of the Government — 
ae net Yeniseisk he drew from the map of Western Siberia, and 
at th 1c Southern boundary of the Yakutsk region he traced from 
| ‘S Se wit ete s map, 80 as to reconcile his calculations for the 
inces | "wpe for the entire country, 
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(5.) The map of the countries of the Amoor river and of por- 
tions of the Lena and Yenisei rivers.—Schwartz, published by 
the Russian Geographical Society in 1863. . 

(6.) The map of the Khanat of Kokan, soniteaiead by Mr. 
Venuikof himself in 1861. From this map he obtained the 
area of the Trans-Chui country. 

In compiling his statistics, Mr. Venuikof adopted the fol- 
lowing limits :— . 

In the Norti—the Ocean ; the islands therein situated are esti- 
mated separately, and necessarily only approxjmately, their outlines 
being but imperfectly known, as aro those also of the Taimyr pen- 
insula, 

In the Zast—the Pacific Ocean from the embouchure of the Tu- 
men-Ula to Behring’s Straits. Here the areas of the Islands are 
more accurately computed. The Island of St. Lawrence does not 
enter into his calculations. 

In the South,—the Caspian Sea from the mouth of the Ural to 
44° of latitude ; the 44th parallel; the northern shore of the Sea 
of Aral, and the Jaxartes. With reference, however, to this por- 
tion of the Steppe, Mr. Venuikof made use of the known re- 
sults of former calculations. Those lands of which he has freshly 
calculated the areas, are bounded in the south by the rivers Chui, 
Kostekara, the upper course of the Jaxartes, Karkara and Charyu, 
and by the conditional frontier line along Drungaria and Mongo- 
lia—as traced on the maps—to the Argun, Amoor, Tungachan, 
and to the Tumen-Ula. 

In the WVest,—the Ural Mountains, the boundaries of the Go- 
yernments of Peru and Orenburg, and the region of the Orenburg 
Kirghizes to lake Telekul. Although Mr. Venuikof has not 
himself calculated the areas of the Steppes of the little horde of 
Kirghizes, that having been done with sufficient accuracy at the 
General Staff, he has, from the sum total of these areas, deducted 
the figure for that portion of the Steppes which is apportioned to the 


_ Kirghizes of the Jaxartes. By the Trans-Chui region, he compre- 
-  hends the country between the Chui and the Talus meee ayer to a 
line connecting Aulieta with Turkistan. | 
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SA ie this he obtained the following results — 























AmEaAs IN Bpirish square Mires. 
>. 3 
ZONES AND COUNTRIES. In Western|In Eastern 
Totals. 
Siberia. | - 
North of 70° lat. exclusive of * | 
islands. i 13,800, 271,530| 285,330 
Between 70° and 65° latitude. 119,670 969,260 1,088,930 
+ 64> - 60° = 249,460) 1,077 ,730| 1,327,190 
ee B00. 589 | 328.090| 769,690) 1,097,780 
5 Boe 60° ei | 354, 790 620.330 975,120 
45° 280, ‘010 126,430 406,440 
South of ik na Parallel to | | 
the river Chui. 59,980 34,620 94,600 
Islands of the Aretie and 
Pacific Oceans, ere | eae | 24,630 24,630 
~ Totals,...| 1,405,800 3,894,220) 5,300,020 
Country of the Orenburg 
Kirghizes, e's aTatnte 348,180 
= », AXirghizes 373,500 
of the Jaxartes, eats 25,320 
Trans-Chui land, approximate! Deets vgere 22,610 
Total, .. | we 5,696,130 





Adding 92,570,—the extent of the Trans-Ural portion of the Go- 
vernments of Peru and Orenburg,—the whole surface of the Rus- 
sian dominions in Northern and Central Asia is found to measure 
5,788,700 square miles British, 

The total of 5,696,1304s made up of the areas of Goveramanae 





Region of Orenburg Kirghizes, ..3....000+e0eeeeee 848,180 
Country of Syr-Daria, ...... opin ob ate Ocala bik @lEraie Taceveeiiae 25,320 
Trans-Chui Country, ......... ay TVS Ay 22,610 
‘Region of Siberia Kirghizes, camsesvcceevsGeececsee§ ShaAGO 
_-‘Ditto ditto Semipalatinsk including the 


Peete *ereeeerr eee ee eee eee eer eee em eee eee 204,650 
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Carried over, 914,210 
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; Brought forward, 914,210 


Governments of Tobolsk, ........0...000008- ith eae arate 552,550 
Ditto ditto TOMBS Cos cn een ee St Tees 435,150 
Ditto ditto W OMIROIS os ck eet eres vo. 972,960 
Ditto ditto Irkutsk with the Bailkal,..... . 279,800 

Region of Yakutsk with Islands of the Arctic Ocean, .. ! 1,587,050. 
eto SEER RLOSON lec o' o.0 0 en je-e elu'aie bo 6's's cere cone | ence 

Amoor 1 NSE S IO ICRICLACOE Coc Lilt 

Maritime Region with Islands of the Pacific,......... . ' 664,270 


. — ae 
Total .. 5,696,130 





These figures Mr. Veonuikof compares with the figures of the 
Academician K ep pen, and with those given in the ** Almanack de 
Gotha” for 1864, and he is confident that the results of his more recent 
eomputations are more correct than either of those with which he com- 
pares them, but more especially as regards the general total. Tf does 
not pretend that they are strictly accurate; it is almost impossible 
that they can be so, while there is not that mass of trigonometrical 
and astronomical determinations which is so necessary for the con- 
struction of fresh maps. In this respect, there is a great deficiency as 
regards the Russian possessions in Asia ; for instance, as to the Go- 
yernments of Tobolsk, Yeniseisk, the regions of Yakutsk and of the 








Siberian Kirghizes. 3 
_ Mr. Venuikof adds the further particulars relative to Asiatic = 
Russia. 


(1) On the length of the land, fluvial and maritime frontiers. 
(2.) On the areas of such separate lands as peninsulas and islands. 
8.) On the dimensions of the principal river basins. — ~ 
(4.) On the plains of large lakes,*and ; | 
— On the proportions of lands suitable or otherwise for Bee 
manent settlement. 
1. Asiatic Russia is bounded on three sides by Seas: On the 
orth, East and South-West. The length of coast in Mss Arctic 
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about 9,100 versta (6,067 English miles). The shores of the Cns- 
pian and Aral Seas may be computed at 1,749 versts (1,167 English 
miles). So that the proportion of coust line to areca is 14,567 to~ 
5,696,130, or 1 linoar mile of coast to 391 square miles of country ; 
& proportion which might be considered advantageous, if it were 
not a fact that half ofthe Sibavian waters are not available for 


navigation. Taking then into consideration only the Pacific Ocean” 


and the Caspian and Aral Seas, the reBitive proportion of coast line 
to Continental urea is 1 linear mile to 790 square miles, a cireum- 
stance as unfavourable as in the case of purely Continental Africa. 

The land frontier of Asiatic Russia, from the Casyian and Aral 
Seas to the mouth of the Tumen-Ula is about 10,000 versts (6,667 
English miles). Of these 3,300 versts (2,200 English miles,) are 
described by the course of the Jaxartes, Charyn, Argun, Amoor, 
and Usouri, the remaining 6,700 versts (4,467 English miles) 
open land frontier. One half, however, of this extent of 6,700 verste 
is occupied by mountains, such as the Celestial, Alatau, Altai, and 
Sayan mountains, and the spurs of the Yablonoi range, all of which 
generally speaking are difficult of access. : 

2. The Mainland of Siberia has only two striking and well de- 
fin@d tongues, Sapalin area 23,554 square” miles, and Kamschat- 
ka*® 99,770 square miles ;—tho entire area of the islands of the 
Pacific and Arctic Oceans does not exceed 24,630 square miles, so 
that in the aggregate the members are to the body as 1 is to 38, 
which is another proportion as unfavourable as in Afriea. Al- 
though to these might be added, the peninsula between the Obi 
Bight and the Kara Sea, and the Taimyr penifisula which even 
beyond the parallel of the 75° of latitude, measures abont 18,300 
square miles, yet both these tongues of land project into a sea 
which is ice-bound, and which can never serve to establish rela- 
tions between them and other countries. 

3. Siberia has four first class river-basins: those of the Obei, 
Yonisei, Lena and Amoor. The watersheds of the second class 
rivers, riz. the Olenen, Yana, Indigirka, Kobyma, Anadyr, Udaure 
‘Ti, although great in themselves, are nevertheless so inconsidera- 

wig 


rthern boundary of Kamschatia is described by a line drawn between 
f the Penjyoe aod Olintora, " 
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ble as compared to the four principal ones, that there is found to 
be no necessity for calculating their surface, the more so as all of 
the latter basins are quite without the pale of historic life. The - 
Jaxartes which might be included in the number of great rivers, 
has no affluents within the limits of Asiatic Russia.* 

With respect to the extent of the basins of the chief rivers, and 
the lengths of their main torrents within the boundaries of Siberia, 
they may be thus expressedcin figures :— 





Por the Ovi (Irtysh) 1,119,500 square miles, 2,090 linear miles. 
» Lenisei (Seleuza) 958,000 » — 2,300 aA 
» Lena 732,000 = 2,420 = 
» ‘Amoor (Onon) 473,500 “s 2,530 = 
Of the best of these basins (that of the Amoor) more than one-third >. 


lies outside of the Russian limits. On the other hand the fact of these 
four main fivers embracing in their aggregate 3,283,000 square 
miles, or three-fifths of the whole of Asiatic Russia, points 
to the conclusion that sooner or later gheap water communication = 
will extend throughout the greater portion of Siberia, from Ya- | 
kutsk and the Pacific Ocean to the foot of the Ural mountains, 
and from Turukhausk to Barnaul, Alinousiusk, Kiakhta, and to 
the country of the Asouri river. There may occur not more than 
two land stages in each of these water ways, but these stages may 
be improved by the construction of railroads. 

4. There are several large lakes in the interior of Asiatie Rus- 













= sia, which afford much scope for local fishing industry and serve to ™ 
i. moisten the dry continental atmosphere. There is navigation on 
hon some of these, bift in Siberia, as generally in the case of lakes every 
tbe where else, the lakes do not form centres for the settlement of large 

industrial populations. ; 

The areas of those lakes whose dimensions exceed 200 square ; 


miles inclusive of the Zaisau on which there are Russian fisheries, 
are as follows: — 






sq. ™m. sq. m, sq. m. 
12,400. Hinkai 1,420. Sumy 410.— 
8,530. Chany 1,270. Kulundinsk 280. — 


_ @ The Arys and Chirchik are now de facto Russian 
Chemkend and ‘Tashkend. 
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cate 2,500. Alakul 600. Chukehagyr 260, 
, Piasino _ 2,410. Dengiz-Citter 560. Barun-torei 210. 
rs ZBaisau 1,490. Abyshkau 540. 
-The following were Mr. Venuikof’s rough estimates in 1860. 
- of the areas of land in Asiatic Russia, unsuitable for settled life. 
. sq. miles, 
h Steppes in Western Siberia, and in the Orenburg region, 753,000 


‘*Tundras” (marshes) and frozen land in Western and 
- Eastern Siberia, .. 2,584,000 
Mountainous country and highlands in the Thian-Shan, 

Alatau, Sayau, Altai, Yablonoi and Stanovoi Mts. &e. 431,000 


= 
- 





Total, English miles 3,768,000 

In other words, the extent of country unfitted for harbouring a 
settled industrious populationin Asiatic Russia,constitutes two-thirds 
of the whole country ; the rest or 1,950,000 square miles isless than 







at arg naturally capable of attracting voluntary settlers are: 1. 
Sahalin. 2. | The basin of the Amoor, and especially the Usowri 
district. 38. The Trans-Baikal region south of that lake. 4. The 
. Minousiusk district. 5. The Western portion of the Altni, and 
S 6. The sub-mountain zone of the Trans-Ili and Trans-Chui regions, 


Narrative Rerort or tHE Trans-HimMALAYAN EXPLORATIONS MADE 
DURING 1868, prawn ur by Major T. G. Monraoxmenr LE, 
. R. E., G, T. Survey or Inpia, rrom THE onicrnan: JourNALs 
&c., OF THE TRANS-HIMALAYAN EXPLORING PARTIES, 
(Reed. 15th December, 1869.} 
Qarly i in 1868, preparations were made for sending an exploring 
expedition beyond the eastern watershed of the Upper Indus river. 
The explorations of the Pundits during 1867, had supplied to- 
 lerably certain information as to various Tibetan districts lying: 
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tion had also been received, as to an upper rond 


, 2 European Russia, and throughout that extent the only portions 
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Bi uerwrers: Rudok and the Thok-Jalung gold field, and between the 
aS the Tadum monastery, on the great Lhasa road ; “more r 
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running from Thok-Jalung through various gold fields to the great ~~ 
Tengri-noor, or Nam-tso-Chimbo lake, and thence to Lhasa ; several 
traders had been met with who had actually travelled along this . 

: upper road, but they wore all rather reluctant to tell the Pundits 
much about it, being afraid of spoiling their market. Taving the 
aboveinformation to go upon, Major Montgomerie decided upon 
sending the exploring party to Rudok, and thenee through the 
districts of Rawung and Tifigche, to the north of the great Aling- 
Gangri group of peaks, which were discovered last year. 

From Thok-Jaling the exploration was to be varried, if possible, . 
along the upper road to the Te ngri- noar lake and thence to Lhasa ; 
failing that, to take the route throu; eh Majin and Shellifuk towards 
the Tadum monastery. 

The Chief Pundit required a rest after his last expedition, 
and the 3rd Pundit was consequently selected for the work. 

This Pain dit assnmed the character of a Bisahiri, and taking a 
few loads of merechandize started in April with a party of real 
Bisahiris (or men of Koonoo) whom he had induced to aecompan 
him. He made his way from Spiti, through the upper part of » 
Chumurti and Ladak, to Demchok on the upper Indus. Here the 
Srdqd_ «Pundit measured the velocity of the Indus by throwing a 
piece of wood into it, and then noting how long it took to float down 
300 paces. The velocity turned out to be 2,4, miles per hour, with a 
depth of 5 feet, and a breadth of about 270 feetin the month of 

: July. From Demchok he went northwards through Churkang and a 
| Rooksum, (or Rokjung), to Rudok. 
‘ Churkang was found to be a favourite place for holding monthly: 
fairs. Rooksum turned out to be a large standing camp where one 
great annual fair only is held, but that a very large one, the Jong- 
pon (or Zongpon) always attending it in person. 

Rudok has hitherto never been actually visited by any European, 
_ foralthough Captain H. Strachey reathed a point about 12 miles ; 
ae to the east of the Fort,and Captain God win-A us ten another point ay 
e Mat Shes same distance to the north, they were Deseee is them a 
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Though there was but little doubt that the position assigned to 
; Rudok was nearly correct, it was hardly satisfactory not to havea 
trustworthy account of the plage, andthe rd P undit was ordered 


to get all information about itfand to take observations, for its 


latitude and height, and this he succeeded in doing. 

He found that the Fort was built on a low rocky hill, rising 
about 250 feet above the flat cround at its base, having the Budhist 
monasteries of Sharjo, Lakhang, Mat®po and Nubradan close up 
to it on the east, south, and west, with about 150 scattered houses 
along the foot of the hill, : 

A stream called the € huling-chu passes the Fort, and flowing in 
a north-easterly direction for 3 or 4 miles, joins the Churkang- 
ehu, another large southern feeder of the great Pangkong lake 
which is about 9 miles from the Rudok Fort. 

The 3rd Pundit heard that there is a small lake about 24 miles 
north of Rudok, which has not hitherto been shown on any map ; 
it swarms with wild fowl and is celebrated on account of a place 

pa called Kalpee Mhai, on its north-eastern shore, where the ground 
is 50 intensely hot that it smokes, and readily burns any wood, &e, 
that may be thrown into it. This place is much resorted to for the 
purpose of worship. The three monasteries round the Fort contain 
about 150 monks. 

The 3rd Pundit remained a couple of days at Rudok, and in 
_ his assumed character as a Bisahiri, he and his party excited no 
~ suspicion though they were summoned before the Jongpon. 

_ Leaving Rudok on the 22nd of July the party marched back to 
Rooksum, and then turning eastward by a new road, adyanéed 
through the districts of Rawung and ‘Tingche to Dak-korkor, a 
large standing camp, where an annyal fair is held. Several small 
lakes and a large salt lake called Rawung-Chaka, or Phondok-tso, 
were passed on the way. These lakes supply salt to Bisahir, 
Spiti, &e. 

During the last three marches to Dak-korkor no water of any 
kind was met with, and the party were forced to carry a supply in 
skins. In this arid part of the country, the soil was of a dazzling 

_ white, a peculiarity which extended as far as the Pundit could 
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The Pundit was informed that 5 days’ march to the north, there 
was a large district called Jung Phaiyu-Pooyu, and that through- 
out its whole extent, the earth is of the same white kind as that 
they were crossing over, so white in fact that the eyes of people 
who are unaccustomed to it, get inflamed from its glare, just as if 
they were suffering from snow-blindness. The district is inhabited 
by Dokpa people; it is under Lhasa, but said not to form part of 
Narikhorsum, having a seyfirate Sarpon, or gold commissioner, of 
its own. The largest encampment in it is called Thok-daurapa said 
to have at least 200 tents. The district abounds in small tarns. 
It must be very elevated, as the inhabitants are said to eat very 
little if any grain. 

A large river is said to flow from Jung Phaiyu-Pooyu northwards 
and then to the east towards China. The district is said to take 
its name from some high snowy peaks which are probably those 
at the eastern end of the Kiun-Lun range. 

The Whor (or Hor) country is said to be due north of the district, 
and from information gathered elsewhere there is little doubt but 
that Whor (or Hor) is the Tibetan name for eastern Turkistan. 

As to the district of Phaiyu-Pooyu, with its river flowing fowards 
China, it is difficult to decide whether it is known by any other 
name, but it probably lies considerably to the east of north, com- 
muhicating with Lhasa by the Tengri-noor lake district. A simi- 
lar white soil has been noticed to the east of the Chang-chenmo, and 
Mr. Johnson, when seven marches to the north of that valley at . 
a place called Yongpa, reported that ‘‘on looking down from a height 

the whole plain has the appearance of being covered with snow.” 

He attributed this to saltpetre. Mahommed Ameen, 
in the route he supplied, said that ‘* beyond the pass (north of 
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-Chang-chenmo) lies the Aksai-Chin, or as the term implies the 


the great Chinese white desert or plain. Itissandy and gravelly 
Its breadth here from south to 
north may be reckoned to be about sixty kos. It extends into 
eae Territory, to the east. There are several lakes and gold 
sin it, &c.’ This quite answers to the accounts that the 
LPun dit heard, a separate gold Commissioner proving the ex- ~| 








Og. 3 ae > of many gold fields, No high peaks were seen to the hors ee 
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=. of the Chang-chenmo, Mr. Johnson having noticed from the 
peaks he ascended large plains to the east and south-east, which 
are believed to merge into the Chang-thang plains of Rudok. 
~~ - Whilst he also gathered that the*Kiun-Lun range only ran about 
_—«-: 100 miles east of the Karakash river and then terminated on an 
| extensive plain also communicating with the Chang-thang plains. — 
f- The Pundit whilst marching from Rudok to Thok-Jalung saw 


| prove the existence of a large plain in that direction, the term 
Changthang meaning moreover the great plain. 
. = . * 

According to modern maps this plain extends a great way east, 


t nearly up to the end of the great wall of China near the city of 
s Sewcehoo, to which place the Chief Pundit appears to have got 
ft arough route when in Lhasa. In his first journal he referred to 


a place, which he called Jiling, about one month’s journey north of 
Lhasa. This turns out from farther inquiries made by Major 
Montgomerie to be the same as Siling. The Ch ief Pun- 
dit says that the Lhasa people call it Jiling, but he heard others 
calling it Siling, and from what he says it is evidently identical with 
Siling or Sining in North Latitude 37°, East Longitude 102°, which 
Astley describes as ‘‘a great and populous city, built at the vast 
wall of China, through the gate of which the merchants from India 
enter Katay or China.” » 
Lord Strangford, who took great interest in the travels of the 
Pundit, and was able to identify nearly allthe places mentioned 
by him, was greatly puzzled by the P un dit’ s description of Jiling, 
given in his first journal, where it is said to be in Tartary and 
to produce gold lace, silks, carpets, and other products of a tolerably 





civilized country. At first theo Pundit understood that it was a 


month or two months’ journey to the north of Lhasa, butfrom farther 


inquiries during his second expedition, he made out that it was — 
considerably to the east of north, and haying this hint, there was — 


ee no great difficulty in identifying it with the large town of Sining 


civilized products were likely to reach Lhasa from the northwards. 


4s ah: _ The Dak-korkor Camp, which the 35rd Pundit reached, lies | 
1 abo a 20 miles to the north of the Aling Gangri peaks, on the right 





; : *no high peaks to the north or east, evidence which all tends to_ 


on the borders of China proper, the only place from which such 
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ae inning his journey the Pundit passed the Chak-chaka salt lake 
om Baeeecrsish. ths greater part of the Tibetan salt, which goes down 
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bank of the Aling-chu river and not very far from the Thok-Nianmo 
gold field. He arrived just as the annual fair was commencing; 
about 150 tents were already pitched and both the Jongpon and Sar- 
pon were present ; but in spite of their presence a band of mounted 
robbers came down upon the camp and threatened to loot it. These ‘ 
robbers seem to be numerous all over Tibet, This particular band was 
said to come from the great Nam-tso (lake) district. The men actu- 
ally began to rob, but tho Jo&mgpon told them to stop, and he would* 
make each tent contribute something as black mail, The* Jongpon 
then made out a list of those assembled and ordered each tent to con- 
tribute a parcha (of about 5 Ibs.) of tea, and each trader to give from 
1 to 2 rupees according to their means, This arrangement was agreed 
to, and the proceeds having been collected were handed over by 
the Jongpon to the robbers who took their departure. 

* The Chief Pundit, in describing the above, expressed an opi- 
nion that the Jongpon was in some mysterious way benefited by the 
contributions, possibly retaining a considerable share, as it is well 
known that the robbers never succeed in looting his camp nor ee > 
of the Sarpon ; both of them perfectly understanding how to defend 
themselves against all comers on the plateaux of Tibet. 

The drd Pundit paid his contribution and saw the robbers de- 
part, but he came to the conclusion that they might appear again at * 
anyatime, and thatit would not be safe to take his merchandize with 
him, he consequently, after consultation with his Bisahiri friends, 
decided upon sending the greater part of his goods back by the In- > 
dus so as to meet him at Lhasa, or on the great road to that place. 

One of his men was despatched for this purpose ; his adventures 
will be adverted to. 

The 3rd Pundit, starting again from Dak-korkor, continued 
his march eastward down the Aling-chu river till it fell into the 
Hagong-tso, a large brackish lake which appeared to have no exit 


_ for discharging superfluous water, though the Aling-chu river 


which feeds it was found to be 150 paces in width with a rapid 
stream just before it fell into the lake. The shores of the lake had : 
marks which showed that it had once been more extensive. Con-— 
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to Almorah, Nepal, &c., is extracted. The salt from Tibet is pre- 
ferred bythe People of Kumaon and most hill men, though the 


salt from the plains i is to be had at much the same price. 


The Pundit heard of another salt lake to the east of Chak- 
chaka, which with othgr similar lakes probably supplies a portion 
of that which is generally understood to come from Chak-chaka, 

The next place of importance seen by the P un dit was Thok- 
Sarlung which at one timo had been%he chief gold field of the 
district, but had been in a great measure abandoned on the dis- 
covery ofthe Thok-Jalung gold field. The Pundit passed a great 
excavation, some 30 to 40 feet deep and 200 feet in width and two 
miles in length, from which the gold had been extracted. He 
heard of another gold field to the west, but his route took him di- 
rect to the Thok-Jalung gold field, which he found in much the 
same state as when visited by the Chief Pundit. ThePundift’ 
and his party excited no particular notice, and they were conse- 
quently able to march on after halting a day to rest. 

Prom Thok-Jalung they passed through the Majin country, part- 
ly undulating and partly quite level, but all about the same alti- 
tude, viz.—15 to 16,000 feet above the sea. The drainage sloped 
towards the east, and nothing but comparatively low rounded hills 


“were visible in that dir ection; whilst on the west the party skirted 


a large plain of a yellowish colour said to be drained by she Upper . 
Indus. : 
The party passed numerous lakes producing salt and borax, and 


after 9 days’ journey in a south easterly direction, found themselves 


at IKinglo, a large camp on the banks of a river called the Chu- 
sangpo, which is so large that it cannot be forded during the sum- 
mer. This river flows eastward and falls into the lake called Nala- 
Ring-tso or Tso-Sildu, said to be about the same size as the Man- 
sarowar lake; it has a small island in the centre. Thelakeis re- 
ported to receive a large stream from the south, another from the 
east, and a third from the north, the latter draining part of. the 


_ Phaiyu-Pooyu district. Though receiving so many streams, (one 
_ of which, as noted above, is a large one), the lake is heverthales 
said to have no exit. . 


‘To ie south of the lake there is a well known monastery called — 
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there are some high snowy peaks, and a district called Roonjor 
while to the north are the districts called Gyachun and Girke, th 
latter probably adjoining Phaiyu-Pooyu. To the east he heard of . 
another district called Shingwar. te 

From Kinglo the Pundit wished to march ou to Lhasa by the > 
northern routé past the Tengri-noor lake, but the Chief of Majin 
(Kinglo) would not perm? it, and the party were consequently 
obliged to take a south-westerly route to the Mansarowar lake.— 
They followed the course of the Sangpo-chu nearly to its source, 
crossing one very high range called N akehail, and another called . 
Riego, and finally descending to the Mansarowar lake, The Nag- ; 
chail and Riego ranges are evidently off-shoots of the Kailas peak. ~ 
The Nagchail peaks appeared to be very high both on the east and 


Shellifuk, the residence of a great Lama. Still farther to the south te 


est . 
When crossing the range the Pundit saw a very large herd of A 
wild yaks; his party counted over 300 of all sizes before the herd 
ran off: the yaks were all black. These wild yaks are 2 oe 
‘Dong; they were mostly seen between Majin-Kinglo and the = 
Mansarowar-lake. Great herds of wild asses were seen through- 


out: sometimes as many as 200 werein sight at the same time 
whien the plateaux were extensive. The Hodgsonian antelope, * 


* wild goats, and sheep, (the latter including the gigantic Ovts am- 


*mon), were all seen in numbers. Large grey wolves were constant- 
ly seen, but never more than two or three at atime, though packsof —  » » 
them were often heard yelling atnight. Numbers of reddish hares , 
and a kind of fox were seen on every march. Marmots were very 
numerous, their subterranean villages being met with wherever 
grass and water were at hand. Quantities of geese, ducks, and 
storks were seen on the lakes. Eagles and vultures appeared to be 
the same as those in the Himalayas, and were seen every where. 

Whilst marching from Rudok to Thok-Jalung the Pu ndit. 
heard descriptions ofno less than 7 separate gold fields, viz. those as . 
of Thok-Sarkong, Thok-Dikla, Thok-Ragyok, Thok-Thasang, ae a 
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of ‘Thok-Sarlung and Thok-Jalung which he actually visited, a arr 
hb oe haiyu-Pooyu of which he heard vaguely. | The Pundit — 
petens Ae the word te Thali! 45 mana“ mine : yee Fos 
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Several salt lakes were passed and others heard of. “He de- 

Y scribes the celebrated Chak-chaka salt lake as being all but con- 

E nected with the Hagong-tso (lake,) and stated that an area of about .- 
. | j 20 miles by 10 is all about on a level with those lakes. This space 
/ is filled with salt, the water having evidently at one time covered 

a the whole. : 

Borax fields were seen at Rooksum and C ‘hak-elfaka, and num- 
bers of people were working on them. No gold or salt mines were 
seen or heard of between Thok-Jalung and the Mansarowar lake; 
but numerous borax fields were seen, at one of which ab#fut 100 ° 

. men were at work near’a camp of some thirt y tents. The other 
fields were not being worked when the Pundit passed.- The 
e borax generally was said to find its way down to Kumaon, Nepal, &e. 
Altogether this portion of the third Pundit’s route has brought 
to light the positions of a large number of gold, borax, and salt* 
fields, testifying to an amount of mineral wealth, as to the value of 
which we have hitherto had no information. In marching south 

m Thok-Jalung the Pundit appears to have left the gold-bear- 
ing rocks, and from the information he received, the line of gold 
fields is continued more to the north; but it is evident that this 
part of Tibet contains an inexhaustible supply of gold. 

* As to borax, there appears to be any amount of it to be had for 
the digging, the Lhasa authorities only taking a nominal tax of » 
about 8 annas (or a shilling) for ten sheep or goat loads, probably: 
about 3 maunds or 240 lbs. Borax sufficient to supply the potte- 
riés of Staffordshire and all Europe would be forthcoming, if the 
supply from Tuscany should ever run short. 

The salt fields appear to be the source from which the hill po- 
pulation from N epal to Kashmir draws the greater part of its sup- 
ply of salt. ; 

Throughout his march, the Pundit was at an elevation of over 
15,000 feet, and yet an encampment was met with nearly every 
day. Thieves were numerous, and threatened the party several 

times; but on seeing that the Pundit’s party were armed, they 
invariably went off again, not liking the look of an English gun. . 
” 7 The party arrived at Mansarowar in safety; and the Pundit de- ah 
5 cided upon waiting for the Ladak Kafila, which was known to be 
. on its way to Lhasa. Whilst there, the Pundit made a careful 
~ nS ; 
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traverse of the Mansarowar lake, with bearings to the peaks soethie 








aud south. A map ofthe lake will be given hereafter. Though the 
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water was sweet no exit was seen: at one point on the west the 

ground near the Ju monastery was low, and looked as if water had 

perhaps at one time flowed through, towards the Rakas Tal lake, 

* though it is now too much above the lake to admit of it. 
The Pundt was unable to join the Ladak Kafila; but a Ae 

His way by himself along tle: great road to Shigatze, where he was 

stopped. This he found was by an order of the Gurtok Garpon .— 
- sent after him by the couriers. Ile was unable to advance farther. 

Whilst marching between the Mansarowar and Shigatze he was able. 

to take bearings to various peaks north and south of the road, 

which no doubt will add considerably to our knowledge of the ‘ 

mountains on cither side of that route; but as the Pundit Bas 
4 ‘only just returned, there is no time to give any further account of ~ 
' his route and adventures in the present report. 

His servant, who was sent back from Dak-korkor, managed pile; + 
part of the Ladak Katla, and reached the Tadum monastery; b 1 
A the mounted messengers of the Gartok Garpon found him out Heras | 
? and prevented him from advancing farther. He very narrowly zs 
escaped being sent back to Gartok, and would have been lucky to 
have escaped severe punishment. The Ladak merchant fortunately 
; remembered his old friend the Chief Pundit, and on being teld 
rd 








that the man was carrying mérchandize on his account, did what he 
‘eould to protect him; and though he said it was impossible to take 
him to Lhasa, he managed,to get him released, and ultimately the 
man was allowed to cross over the Himalayas by a southerly road past 
et -Muktinath into Nepal. In this wey he was able to join on to the 
ed route the 2nd Pundit traversed during their first explorations, The ~ 
o “permission to take a new route, is surprising, as the Lhasa officials 
sare always careful to make suspected individuals return by the road, ' 
ee entered, so that they may at any rate not get fresh information | 
SS tothe country. Their carelessness in the present instance was “ae 
ra bably due to the humble and rather stupid look of the man, but it 
has supplied au important link between the Tadum monastery and | 
>. the Muktinath shrine on the Saligrami, a great feeder of the Gun- 
rT duk river. Theman, an inhabitant of Zaskar, in spite of his ap pea fea 
ance, has: a shrewd idea of distances and of the poiaie of the ompa SF 
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rt. he was able to give a very intelligible though rough route between 
the two points, which agrees very fairly with the positions assigned 
to them by the Ist and 2nd Pundits. 


a When this Zaskari found that he would not be allowed to go to 
, ' Lhasa, he told the Ladak merchant that an arent of the Chieg ™ 
Pundit had gone on ahead, to whom he was to have delivered some 


goods, and requested that he would seg that they were delivered to 
the agent: the merchant promised to do this and took charge of the 
packages. The Zaskari then put his own baggage on a couple of 
sheep and started off seuth. Though early in December he was able 
to cross the Brahmaputra river on the ice, which was then strong 
enough to bear laden yaks. ‘The first day he reached the Likcho 
monastery, where he found two men from Loliba in the Mustang 


north of Tadum, for galt and were returning withit. The Zaskari 
és managed to make their acquaintance, and on hearing that he was a 
ene, Disahiri (or man of Koonoo) going to worship at Muktinath, they 
; agree Ptake him with them. Their salt was laden on about sixty 
| yaks, each carrying from 1}. to 2 maunds (120 to 160 lbs). The two 
mon were able to manage this large number of yaks as the road was 
a good one. : 
From Likehe they ascended gradually over a great plain or pla-_— 
teau, with plenty of grass and scrub; the latter making good fuel 
even when green, Three easy marches took them 6ver this plain 





the Himalayan watershed. The plain had a few small knolls on it, 

_ but was otherwise flat or undulating. The ascent, even up to the 
_ watershed, was very slight indeed. From the pass, which the man 
hardly thought worthy of calling a pass, there was a slight descent 
or four or five miles. He got a good view of Lohtod, a village of 
sixty houses surrounded by a number of scattered houses, which he 
thought might makea total of several hundreds: the houses were all — 
built of sun-dried bricks. He noticed a great many fields, and 
a = found that they cultivated barley, buckwheat, mustard, radishes, and 
& small proportion of wheat, all indicating a moderate altitude, 
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ha is confirmed Le the easy slope of the ground to Muktinath, which 
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district, north of Muktinath. These men had gone beyond, to the: 


and landed them at Lohtod, four or five miles beyond or south of P 


n0ugh the only trees visible were two or three poor willows. This 
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the 2nd Pundit found to be 13,100 feet. The next day the Zaskari 
| reached Loh-mantang, where the Loh Gyalbo (or Raja) lives in a 
_ stone fortlet, near a small town of some 200 houses, surrounded by a 
great dealof cultivation. 

From Loh-mantang three days’ easy march landed the Zaskari at 
Muktinath. On the route he passed a large village called Asrang, 
where the Gyalbo has a hoyse, and at every three or four miles he 
saw a group of a few houses, mostly to the west of his road, but he 
met with no tents south of the Himalayan watershed. , 

Muktinath (or Lohchumik) stands in ane open spot, with 4 vil- 
lages of about 50 houses each, lying a mile to the south of the shrine. 

The Zaskari has given some farther routes which are new and 
will no doubt prove useful hereafter. The route given above és 
t more especially interesting, as giving another line across the Him- 
alayas: it makes the crest very much as given in the map with 
the first report of the Pundit’s explorations, and shows how very 
far behind, or north of the great peaks, the Himalayan.watershed ~ 
actually lies, and what a great breadth the highest parent ie 
range cover. 

Another explorer “was employed to the east, who made a route- 
survey of 1,190 miles in length, advancing by one route 640 miles 
and returning by another 550 miles in length, 

_ 7 A small portion of this man’s route was quite new, as he ma- 

_ ~ naged to penctrate behind or north of the great Mount Everest 

_ peak. His progress in that direction was ehecked by the obduracy ‘4 
Sef Dio Lhasa officials on the Tingri-maidan. As far as it goes | 
this portion of the route is, dZowever, interesting, insomuch as it 
gives another determination of the Himalayan watershed, and 
throws a little more light on that part of the mountains which lies — 
Behind or north of the great peaks, seén from! the Hindustan side. ~ 

‘The remainder of tho route is in a great part new ; but some of 
— former explorations went over portions of the same ground, — 
- the positions of several places have been entered on pt et 
li Ev snepe from various information, though hitherto “withow 
any regular connection. These new routes will supply the n 

connection, and when combined with Semper. x p will 
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obvious reasons be made to names &c., whilst the work is in 
_ progress, the explorers having been somewhat impeded by the 
publicity given to the results of former expeditions. : 

On the north western frontier of India a Mahommedan gentle- 
man, generally known as the Mirza, has been employed for some - 
time in exploring the countries beyond the Hindoo-Koosh, the 
Mustagh, and Karakoram ranges. The Mirza was regularly 
trained, and having acquired the necessary facility in the use of a 
sextant, and in the method of route-surveying practised in these 
explorations, was stagted on an expedition yid Afghanistan. He 
made his way to Candahar; but there his progress was for a time 
arrested owing to the war which resulted in re-seating the Amir 
Ali on the Cabul throne. 

- The Mirza,it may be a& well to state here, was one of the lads 
brought originally from Herat by Potting er, and had received a 
partial English education, by which he has benefited considerably. 
Being a native of Afghanistan he has kept up his acquaintance 
, ountry, and though for some time in the British service, : 
has spent the greater part of his life in that country. His former 
residence in Cabul more especially favoured him, and he was at 
once able to accompany the Amir. He witnessed various actions 
that took place during the Amir's advance from Candahar, and | _ 
supplied our Government with accounts of them and the general . 
state of affairs; accounts which at the time were rather valuable, 
as it was difficult to get any other accurate information. The Mirza 
was detained for some time at Cabul, owing to the disturbed state 
fir of the country, but ultimately was able to pass over to Badukshan, 
. thence he ascended, through the Upper Valley of the Oxus, to 
| Lieutenant W 00 4@’s Sirikul (or Victoria) Lake. From this lake he 
* made his way through a part of Sirikul district to Tashkurgan, 
 ‘exossing the watershed which divides the Oxus from Eastern Tur- 
: kistan. At Tashkurgan, he was placed in a sort of open arrest, 
being allowed to do what he pleased, though always watched. 
_ From Tashkurgan he made his way over the mountains direct to 
2 -Kashghar, still accompanied by men from Tashkurgna, who insisted 
cat “upon seeing him into Kashghar; fortunately they did not interfere 
Dies yi his aia his instruments, and he was able to continue his 
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S At Kashghar he was detained for some time by the Koosh-Begie, 

ua or Atalie Ghazi. He asked for permission to go on to Kokhan, 

~- bat it was refused; and he was ultimately glad to be allowed to 

5 return vid Yarkund and the Karakoram pass to Ladak, and thence 

into British territory. 

{ ' The Mirza has just returned, and there has only been time to * 
“es roughly plot his routes, which are complete from Cabul to Kash- 

, ghar, and from the latter to fhe vicinity of the Karakeoram. 


J His route from the Sirikul lake to Kashghar, is entirely new, 
: : 
and promises to be the most interesting portion of his work. It 


may perhaps throw some light on Marco Polo’s route from 
Europe to China, as that traveller stated that he went direct from 
Budukshan to Kashghar without passing through any larger town, 

Wo particulars can be given as to the Mirza’s work, bué the 
whole of his route-surveys, &c. will be reported on as soon as they 
have been worked out and tested, P 

With reference to farther explorations, an attempt will be made 
to advance farther along the margin of the Aksai Cheenla.gaeeee™ 
white desert, and if possible to cross it, and generally to explore 
farther east towards the ond of the great wall of China; but the - 
a of the Chino-Tibetan officials renders success very doubt- 


ican are being organized to carry the explorations still 
farther to the north of the Hindoo-Koosh, so as to account for the ~* 
geography of the upper branches of the Oxus, of the Pamir Steppe, 
4 _&e.; and there is some chance that in the present state of Afghani- 
stan, it will be possible to carry out these projects and thus to reduce 
_ the absolutely unknown ground in that direction to a small area 
within a reasonable time. . ; 
Further routes will be made with a view to complete our eet al 
ae ssaee of the geography of the Eastern Himalayas; and it is he 
: " , the obstacles in that direction may be sormounteds within a 
shor Ne 











length of route-surveys amounts to 1,820 n vith . 
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s ON sOME NEW OR IMPERFECTLY KNOWN InpvIAN Prants,— 
ones. “ewe bo -GesK vu nz, Eso., Curator of the Calcutta Herbarium. 
et (Received 12th December, 1869, read 5th January, 1870.) 
(With plates V-VLI.) 


PS 
RANUNCULACE. 


iy ds Clematia floribunda, Kurz, in Seem. Journ. of Bot., V, 
| oe 0.—This specific name is to be changed, as Mr. Bentham 
has given previously the same name to a Peruvian plant. I now 

Be neepoee to call the species C, subumbellata. 


ANONACE. 


? 2 Uvaria cordata, Wall, Cat. 6486, is united with U7. macro- 
hylla, Roxb., by the authors of the ‘* Flora Indica, but it certainly 
s different from that species. It is identical with Blume’s a “. 
| me folia which is, in my opinion, a good species. " 
BE ee Hamiltonii, Wf. et Th. Fl. Ind., I, 96—Some 
of this | are so near to aa ay Te heterocarpus, Zo, 
ct | 


ateroi wpa, B1,?) that I should be inclined to unite both 


sins 
as, 


== 
ve ne of ruits to compare. 
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4, Milinss Recburyhiane, WE. ot Th. Fl. Ind, I. 150 —This 
| has a solitary erect ovule, quite similar to that of PAcenthus mutans, 
v to which it shows close resemblance ; it will, therefore, be necessary 
. te refer the former to the same genus, and as Urers diwee, Rox- 
burgh, FL Ind., 11, 659%, is identical with it, the species may be 

called Phawanthws diovcus. 








MENISPERMACE 2 « 

5S. Pachygone dasycarpa, *. —~.—Frutex scandens, m- 
mulis novellixju.s farmetilemia | folia ovalia, ij—-2 poll. longa, pet- 
jolo gracili tomentello 4—1 pollicari suffulta, obtusiuscula, v. rarius 
emarginata, mucronulata, coriacea, glaberrimsa, nergosa, lucida ; 
racemi pedicellique crassi, flavicante tomentoai ; ; drupae oblique ? 
obovales, dense flavicante tomentosm, pisi majoris magnitudine,— 
Siam, Kanbdéri (Teysmannin Hb. Bog, No. 5993.) 

Besides the very different indumentum of the drupes and inflo- <ul 
rescences the shape and nervature of the loaves differ considerably 


, from those of J’. evcata. 
‘ Tincmisciem pyrrichetryum, Migq., in Ann. Mus. “Teed. Hane 
| IV. 61 = Tinom. plytocrenoides, Kurz, in Tydsch. Nat. Vereen. 
XXY. 
CAPPARIDES. 
6. Capparis roydsi@folia, ». »p.—Frutex seandens,¢ la- _ 
berrimnus ; folia oblonga v. elliptico-oblonge, breve ot crass petiolain, 
Reel zetandote v. cbtasa, apico obinsiuscule et macroneiay sam = 
Geemsinentibus percuren ot laxe reticulate ; aculei stipulares, breves, 
patentes, strict ; flores 4—5-ni, sapre folicnam axe ee 
-  ‘ kanata ; setala cize 6 lin. longs, cbovato-lancsolata, Seccoun-guihed . 
s Semmaserecsboran obtvevietum, cre ¢ in, na SE 
n; stamina pumerosa ; bacce. -—tiom (T oF ames 














is 














GRAMME, Where ot gracile peticiata, §—1, rare 1} poll. longa, setued 3 
¥. obtusa, chartacea v. corincea, juniors dense fulvo-pubescentia, ' 
mox giabrescentia, nervis eultuse prominentibas ; flores purvi, a 
¢ aolitarii v. gemini, poclicellis 6-8 lin longrie dene fulvo-Unuemtaske 
, euffulti, vulgo in apicibus ramuloram brevis tonentoscorum eit 
ot saepius racemunn V¥. oury exa tru ray epariura furmantes ; ae pala dene 
fulve-tomentoca ; petala extus glabra, intus dense lanata, cre. 4 Lia, 
longa ; gynophorum crapeum cum ovario dense fulvo-tomentasum ; 
baces pisi maximi maguitudine, puberulm, ovate, spiculatm, 2- 
loculares, lochlis monoepermis.—Siam, near the village HKankian, 
Radbairi (Teysmann in Hb. Bog ) 


VIOLACE &. 

: 8 Alsodeia longiracemosa. «. -p —Arbuscala parva ¥. 
frutex glaberrima ; folia dewidua, oblongo-lgnceclata, breve et gra- 
citeec potiolaty, utrinque acuminata, serrata, chartacea, glabra ; 

. racemi clongati, 3-5-poll. longi, parce puberuli ; flores parvi, vires ‘ 
conte-albi, pedicellis strictis longiusculis euffulti ; calyx paberulus; " 
capsule pedunculate, glabrm.—Martaban (Dr. Brandi.) 





POL aa ’ 





and declares them to be PF reemarimfelca. If thie be the cuss, 
Pp. ercensis would really have to be identified with J’. (udere, as Dr 



























 Anderéon has done in his “ Florala Adonensis;" bat P. Fable 
titre ted taaic allios cannot, in that case, be eonmected 
ati Ae $f fore of the of the very different structure of the wings! 
a By elias sighs bo tevaght toguiher ina now described under 
| magel-wings, 2. glemerdte: end P arvenvia 

ga of synonyms, all these having short racemes; 
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ar those with elongated racemes would be P. ciliata, WA., P. roaia, 
r Heyne (including P. macrostachya) and P. Wightiana, which latter 
h? requires close comparison with the former.—The other group with 
F coloured thin obtuse and usually petal-like wings would comprise 
P. Vahliana, P. Heyneana and P. Javana (the 2 latter species being 
rather too closely allied), P. Persicaria and P. elegans (including P. 





a" Ahasyana, Wassk.). The latter species forms to some degree a 

) connecting link between the two groups. 

8 GUTTIFER 2. 

er 10, Disecstigma fabrile, Mig., Suppl. Fl. Sumatr., 496, (Gar- 
pee cia fabrile, ejusd., in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat., I, 808), is not different 


from G. cornea, L. 

Ll. AXanthoechymus cannot be retained as a genus, different from 
Garcinia, tor there occur pentamerous and tetramerous flowers 
+ on the same tree of X. pictorius, as I had several times the oppor- 

tunity of observing. 
12. Calophyllum cymosum, Miq., Suppl. FI. v. Sumatr., 497s 
the same as (©. spectabile, Willd. 


13. Calophyllum plicipes, Migq., Suppl. Fl. v. Sumatr., 499, is 
identical with C. pulcherrimum, W a11. 


TERNSTRGEMLA CELE. 


14. Ternstramia macrocarpa, Scheff., in Obs. Phyt., 15, does 
not differ from 7. Penangiana, Chois. 
} 15. Schima crenata, Korth., Verh. Nat. Gesch. t. 29, 143, 
aa: is undoubtedly identical with Roxburgh’s Gordonia oblata, 


(Fl. Ind., Il, 572) andthe name should, therefore, be changed into 
Schima oblata. 


i. DIPTERLOCARPEZ. 


16. Dipterocarpus tuberculatus, Roxb., Fl. Ind., II, 6%; DC. 
roe = Prod., XVJ, 614,—differs from D. grandifolius, Migq., simply 
ao in having the leafbuds, the leaves underneath, and the inflores- 
Zz Z we eco quite glabrous, not puberulous ; the fruits are the same 2 
as 17. Dipterocarpus cordifolius, Wall., in DC. Prod, XVI, 612. 
i. ~—De Candolle describes this species as having winged fruits, bu 
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be °3 


I suspect these fruits must have come by some mistake to the leaves, 
which latter are decidedly those of D. obtusifolius, Te y 8 m., in 
Migq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat., I, 214; DC., 1. c. 608. 

18. Dipterocarpus pilosus, Roxb., Fl. Ind., I, 615; DC. 
Prod., XVI, 614.—I have no doubt that D. Baudii, Kort h., 18 
the same species as the above. The fruits are alike, the flowers of 
the former, however, unknown. Anisoptes “a Palembanica, Mi q. (only 
leaves) is not distinguishable from some forms of D. ptlosus. 





SYNAPTEA, Gri ff. 

Calycis tubus brevissimus, toro adnatus, lobis manifeste valvatis 

subaequalibus. Stamina 15—18; filamenta minima, antheris 
breviora, connectivum glandulé breyi acuta terminatom. Ovariim 
ealyci adnatum, 3-loculare, stylus filiformis, stigmate capitato-tri- 
lobo. Calycis fructigeri lobi 5, omnes aucti, quorum 2 multe 
longiores. Nux globosa, matura calycis usque ad 4 partem longi- 
tudinis adnata, monosperma. 
19. Syngptea grandiflora, (Hopea grandiflora, Wall, DC. 
Prod., XVI, 634; Sunaptea odorata, Griff., Not. Dicot., 516. 
t. 585, A, f.5? Icannot follow Bentham and Hoo ker in 
their identification of this species with Vatiea Chinensts, as the 
authors do not state, whether they have seen Lin ne’s specimens. 
It is impossible to retain this species in the genus VFatica, on 
account of the distinctly valvate. calycine lobes, &c., so perfectly 
dissimilar to what Lamarck has figured. With 2/opea, where 
De Candolle places it, the species has nothing to do at all, but 
it is evidently very similar to Anijsoptera. 

S. Bantamensis (Anisoptera Bantamensis Hassk) is another 
species which is very nearly allied to the above but at once distin- 
guished by the much broader lobes of the calyx, &e. 

20.6 Shorea leucobotrya, Migq., Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat., I, 218, 


_ and Sh, obtusa, Wall., apud DC. Prod., XVI, 629, are one and 
_ the same species. 


PARASHOREA, n. gen. 


Nebr ore tubus brevissimus. Stamina 12-15 ; filamenta antheris 


qualia; anthers oblongo-lanceolate, connective im 
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© glabrous. 


= ve gilvo-tomentosa; flores parvi, iis Urene pees 2 
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mucronem minutam srodaake adnate. Ovarium liberum, 3- 
looulare, stylus filiformis, stigmate truncato. Tubus calycis fructi- 
feri haud auctus; lobi calycini 5, valvati, basin versus attonuati, 
omnes valde aucti et aliformes, saequales v. 2 paullo breviores, 


. subpatentes. Nux monosperma, libera, nec loborum basibus arcte 


contorto-cincta, ut in Shorea.—Arbores ingentes, foliis lucidis et ‘ 
floribus albidis dense racemoso-paniculatis. 

21. Parashorea stellata, ». sp. Arbor ingens, glabra; 
folia ovato-lanceolata, acutiuscula v. apiculata ; lobis calycis fructi- 
geri aliformes, mquales et subpatentes ; nux ovata yv. oblongo- 
ovata.—Martaban (Dr. Bran dis). 

22. Parashorea lucida (Shorea lucida, “Mi q-., Suppl. Fl Sumatr. 
487), differs from the former by the smaller more shining 
leaves, which are shortly acuminate. It has also the wings 
of the fruitbearing calyx shorter and broader, and the nuts are 
smaller and almost globular. 

A third species of Parashorea will be Shorea longisperma, Rx b., 


(DC., Ind, I, 618) which has the nuts longer thaywggy ofeblee 


foregoing two species, but nothing is known of it except the fruit. 


23. Shorea Siamensis, Migq., Ann. Lugd. Bat., I, 214; DC. 
Prod., XVI, 631, is identical with Pentacme suavis, DC. 


(Prod. 1. c. 626) and the name has, therefore, to be changed in 
_ Pentacme Siamensis. The tube of the fruitbearing calyx remains 
unchanged, with all the 5 lobes wing-like enlarged, two of them 
about } shorter, the remaining 3 about 4 inch long, obovate- 
lanceolate, obtuse, very narrowed towards the broad imbricate 
base, glabrous; nut ovoid, acuminate by the persistent style, 








MALVACEAE. 


4. Decaschistia parviflora, . sp. Suffrutex? vy. herba 
is, ramosus; folia oblongo-lanceolata v. oblonga, longe - 
1 (petiolo fere pollicari gracili puberulo), acuta, obsolete — , 2 
Dccetacée, supra dense puberula et scabriuscula, subtus vom 
ioe : 


wh. 
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multo breviora, linearia, rigida, puberula ; calycis lobi 6 basi lata — 
lanceolati, acuminatissimi, medio valde costati, 3—4 lin. longi, 
dense puberuli; capsule dense stuppose-tomentosa:—In the 
jungles of Kanbiri, Siam (Te ysmann in Hb. Bogor. 6979).— 
A very distinct species, not unlike in habitus to certain Orenas. 


¢ BTERCULIACEA. 


25. Helicteres plebeja ». sp. ¢ Fruticulus, partibus juni- 
oribus stellato-scubris, gemmisque canescente tomentosis; folia 
ovato-lanceolata v. ovato-oblonga, breve graciliterque petiolata, 
basi rotundata, circa 3—*5 poll. longa, magis minusve regulari-den- 
tata, acuminata, membranacea, supra parce hispidula v. sub-glabra, 

. subtus minute stellato-hispidula et scabra, juniora, rarissime 
etiam adulta, dense canescente-tomentosa ; flores parvi, flaviduli 
y. pallide lilacini, breve pedicellati; cymi pauciflori axillares 
~: stellato-puberuli graciles; calyx circiter 24 lin, longus, parce 
stellato-pilosus; petala calyce paullo longiora; capsule 8—1LO0 
lin. longmw, stellato-tomentos« et muricate, carpellis mox separa- 
, tis ot subuinus.—Arracan, frequent in the Pynkadd forests of the 
lower sandstone hills in Kolodyne valley, &c. 


TILIACE ZZ. 
26. Brownlowia argentata, ». sp. Arbor parva? parti- 


ne bus omnibus novellis argenteo-v. subcupreo-lepidotis ; folia ovata 
| y. late ovata, 4—5 poll. longa, petiolis 5 lin. useque ad 2 poll. longis, 
lepidotis demum glabrescentibus suffulta, acuminata, basi rotundata 
. subcordata, coriacea, supra glaberrima, subtus argenteo-lepidota 

et ferrugineo-punctata ; panic nalee elongata, rac enulformes, termiu- 
nales et axillares, argenteo- -lepidotee atque glabrescentes ; flores 
2} lin. circiter longi, breviuscule pedicellati; calyx ferrugineo- v. 
F _ argenteo-lopidotus ; ; carpella juvenilia lepidota.—Moluccas, Bart 
pee agorie (Teysmann in Hb. Bogor.). Atin laut ine, 
rs Leptonychia glabra, Turez., in Bull. Mose., 1858, I, 222, is 
itly the same plant as Grewia heteroclita, R x b., Fl. Ind., OT, 
gee will, therefore, have to be called Leptonychia Aetevesliiee 
28 muren, Bth., i Soc. Proce. v. Suppl. 72) is 
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Which I can point ont between the two is, that in the latter the 
prickles of the capsules are very crowded and in the former very 
lax and distant. Clos, and after him Bentham, describe the 
prickles of £. Sigun as subfoliate, but this is evidently a misprint 
in Clos’ Treatise for “ subfalcatis.’”’ 
29. L£ilewocarpus Griffithit (Monoceras Griffithii, Wight, III., 
I, 84). To this I add as synonyms: Monoceras trichanthera, 
Griff., (Not.,Dicot. 518, t. 619, f. 3), If. odontopetalum, Mi q-, Suppl. 
FL. vy. Sumatra, 409, and J. Aolopetala, Zoll. et Cumm., in Bull. 
Soc. Mose., XIX, 496. I am not quite sure about the identity of 
Monoceras léucobotryum, Migq.,1.c., which differs from the above 
| simply by more coriaceous leaves and the densely sillcy-villose 
* ovaries. Prof. Miguel says that’ the anthers are furnished with 
dt. two bristles, but authentic specimens show only a single one, 
3 
7 








30. Eleocarpus flortbundus, Bl, Bydr., 120; Mig., Fl. Ind. 
Bat., I-2, 210. To this species belongs EZ. serratus, Rx b., Fl. Ind., 
II, 596, as a synonym. 















LINE. a ee 


$1. ZErythroxylon Burmanicum, Griff., Not. Dicot., 468, 
t, 581, f. 3; to this belongs Z. retusum, Bauer apud Teysm. 
et Binnend. in Tydsch. v. Naturk. Ver. Ned. Ind., XXVII, 71. 


_ ~GERANIACEX. 
_ 32. Oxalis (Biophytum) gracilenta, ». sp. Herba annua, 
delicatula, erecta, cauli nudo circ, 6-pollicari gracili, nonnunquam 
~~ subacaulis v. caulescens ; folia abrupte pinnata, petiolis filiformibus, 
 foliola 5—8-juga, lutescente-viridia, tenera, oblique oblonga v. 
ovata, utrinque magis minusve truncata, mucronulata; pedunculi 
axillares, plerumque 4—6, et foliis breviores, glandulosi, apice 
incrassato umbellam paucifloram gerentes ; flores minuti, aurantiaci 
_y. lutei; sepala lineari-subulata, 3—5 nervia; capsule obovate ; 
~ "peas minuta, iis Ox. sensitive dimidio minora, tuberculata, rubes- | 
ee ventit ia.—Chittagong, frequent along the roads of the station, under 

th i iainds of trees; Western Bengal, Sikkim-Terai, &c. ar 
ie sede is ul distinguished from Oz. sensitiva by its len. 

sand She DY, and irrogularly tuboroled. small seeds. 
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In On. sonsitiva the seeds are elegantly transversely tuBercled- 


suleate on the thickened blackish back, and less so on the convex — 


and paler facets, 

33. Connaropss Grifithii, Planch. apud Hf., in Linn. oak 
Trans. XXIII, (1862), has to be changed into Connaropsts diversifolta ; 
for Ftourea diversifolia, Miq., Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. (1860) 528, is 
undoubtedly the same plant. Prof. Miquel describes the ovary 
as consisting of 5 carpels, but I think, he mistook the 5 furrows for 
them. I have unfortunately no flowers to examine, and a 
withered flower-rudimentdid not show me exactly thg parts, but 
the arrangement of the pedicels and inflorescences, and the whole 
structure of the leaves clearly shews that the species is a Connaropsis. 





RUTACEZ. 

34. Luvunga calophylia, ». «p.—Glabra ; folia larga, 3- 
foliolata, petiolo terete 8—9 poll. longo; foliola 10—12 poll. lon- 
ga, 4 poll. lata, obovato-lanceolata, basi in petiolum brevissimum 
attenuata, .bseawa acuminata, integra, marginibus sub-revolu- 
tis, chartacea, glaberrima, utrinque nitentia, costa subtus acute 
prominente, nervis lateralibus conspicuis ; flores cymosi; cymse 
breves, glabre ; calyx truncato 5-dentatus, majusculus, glaher; 
petala, stamina &c. desunt ; baccee immature oblongw y. ovato- 
oblong, styli basi coronatw, vesiculoso-papillos#,—Island Banca 
near Sumatra, at Jébis (Teysmann in Ub. Bog. 3223). Lima- 
itan, inc. A very distinct species, with leaves much resembling those 
of Zanthoxylon euncurum, Mi q. 

Luvunga sarmentosa (Triphasia sarmentosa, B1. ?) is identified by 
Prof. Oliver with ZL. eleutherandra, but it differs from it spies? 
ably by the hairy filaments. [am not at all sure whether Blume’s 
7. sermentosa is really the same, as the present species, for Blume 
dekeribes the floral parts to be trimerous. 

35. Atalantia (Paramignya) citrifolia ( Limonta citrifolia, Rox b., 
_ FL ‘Ind., I, 579); What Prof. Oliver has taken for Paramignya 







| - and the flowers of very small size. 

ae ‘Geanniot t detect any distinctive characters of generic value 
2 Pre A eae 
we Y 10 


. 


rifolia, Rxb., is a perfectly distinct plant from the Roxburp tian 
eh nie cl has a very short style, perfectly unlike that of Oliver’s 
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between Afalantia and Paramignya. The shape of the anthers, 
whether oblong or linear-oblong, can surely not be of very great 
importance. The torus is in Afalantia Missionis equally raised and 
stalk-like as in any true Paramignya. The general habit of both 
genera is exactly the same. A. monophylla certainly has a very 
peculiar calyx, but even this character becomes of less importance 
when we compare such forms as Selerostylis, and others. 

387. Citrus Hystriz, DC., Prod. I, 539. (Lemon Papeda, Rum ph., 
Herb. Amb., U1, t.27; Zimo tuberosus, Rum ph. 1. cit. t. 26, f. 1; 
Limo ferus, i um ph., 1. cit. t. 26, f. 3 et t? 28 ; Citrus papeda, Migq.? 
Fl. Ind. Bat. I/2, 530; Papeda Rumphit, Hassk., Cat. Bog., 216).— 
Arbuscula vy. frutex ramosissimus, spinis brevioribus y. longioribus 
strictis axillaribus armatus, glaberrimus ; folia ovalia v. ovata, 
14-2, raro 3 poll. longa, vulgo obtusa et retusa, subintegra, v. cre- 
nata, glabra ; petiolus 1-14, saepius 2-3 poll. longus, foliaceus et 
saepius lamin& ipsi major, obcordatus v. obovato-oblongus, basi 
simplex et re vera petioliformis ; flores parvi, albi, pedicellis bre- 
vissimis glabris suffulti, fasciculos parvos axilloreg formantos vy. 
subsolitarii ; calyx parvus, 4- v. 5-dentatus ; petala cire. 3 lin. 
longa vy. paullo longiora ; ovarium obovatum, stylo crasso brevissi- 
mo terminatum, bacca obovata y. irregulari globosa, rugosa et 
tuberculata, subinsipida, cortice crassissimi lute&a.—Sumatra, Pria- 
man (Diepenhorst in Hb. Bogor. 1375.) Limau saring, inc. 

This is a well-marked species. It has very small flowers, usually 
4 or 5 stamens, and a very short style. The leaf-like petiole is not 
seldom larger than the blade itself. 

» Great difficulty is experienced amongst the species of Citrus, and 
Prof. Oliver, from whom we should have expected the best eluci- 
dation of the same, has left the genus as he found it. The English 


and native names are for the present the best distinguishing marks 
and will remain so, as long as botanists fail to define their species 


properly. The difficulty to recognise the real limits of the species of 
Citrus, is I believe, due to the fact, that nobody as yet has at- 


tempted to study the wild growing forms before examining the 
eultivated ones. om 
38. Limonta pentagyna, Roxb., Fl. Ind., U, 582, == Dunes = 


serrata, W all. f : 
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MELIACEAE. 

39. Mallea subscandens, T. ot B., CNatuurk. ydsch. v. Ned. Ind. 
XXIV), does not differ specifically from Jf. Rothii, now Crpa- 
dessa baccifera, Migq., (Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV, 6).—It is chiefly 
founded on the somewhat scandent habit. Itis a fact, however, 
that many erect species assume a climbing or scandent character, 
when transferred from a dryer to a moister climate, or when growing 
in dense moist forests. 

40. Didymochiton, B1. This genus has been incorrectly identified 
with Dysorylon™ The distinctive characters are the following = :_— 

Dysoxyton. Calyx parvus, 4-y. 5-dentatus, alabastro jam apertus. 
Petala valvata, libera. Antherze 8—10, tubo stamineo denticulato 
vy. obsolete denticulato inclusm. Ovarium 3—5-loculare. Cap- 
sula pyriformis, loculicide 3—5-valvis. Semina exarillata. 

Didymochiton. Calyx parvus v. magnus, 5—7-sepalus, sepalis 
manifeste imbricatis ; petala valvata, tubo stamineo lobato y. dentato 
fere usque ad } partem ®dnata. Capsula globosa, bacesformis 
et loculicida. Semina exarillata. 

Schizachiton. Calyx vulgo campanulatus, obsolete 4-raro 5-denta- 
tus, alabastro jam apertus ; petala valvata v. imbricata, cum tubo 
stamineo lobata v. dentata usque*’ad 4 v. } partem ipsorum longi- 
tudinis connataindeque tubulosa, Ovarium 3-4-loculare. Capsula 
vulgo pyriformis, loculicide 3-4-valvis. Semina complete v. incom- 
plete arillata. 

Hartighsea excelsa, Juss.,"isa true Dysorylon. Hartighsea mollissi- 
ma, Juss., and Z/. angustifolia, Miq., are no Dysoxryla, but more 
probably belong to Didymochiton, 

41. Amoora Rohituka, (WA. Prod. I, 119), is probably not 
different from A. Aphanomyxis, Roem. et Schult., which often 


has the leaflets underneath shortly puberulous ; but as I have only 


fructificating specimens of the former, and no flowers, I do not 
venture to unite them at present. 
T restrict the genus Amoora to those species which have ternary 


| petals ; : Tam not acquainted with any true <moora with 5 petals. 


© Also Prof, Miquelin his annals which reached me only while these 
prabinsia were going rough the press, has followed Bentham and Hooker 
jdentification of the genus. 
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Monosoma, Griff., is Carapa obovata, and Dysorylon Championii, 
Hf. et Th. in Thwaites’ Enum. Pl. Zeyl., is a species closely allied 
to it, and most probably the Carapa (Xylocarpus) carnosa, Zo. 
42. Amoora spectabilis, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. LV, 
37 =< the male plant of Ayoora cucullata, Rox b. 
43. Walsura trichostemon, Migq.1l.c., IV, 60 — Walsure villosa, + 
: WA., Prod. I, 120, (in adnot.) 
" 44, Heynea frutescons, T. et B., is a good species, not a variety 
of H. Sumatrana, Migq., in Ann. Mus. Lugd, Bat. IV, 60. The 
latter is identical with #7. quinguejuga, Ro x b. 
OLACINE.. 
45. Cansjora zizyphifolia, Grif f., Not. Dicot. 360, t. 537 f 1.— 
To this species Olax Sumatrana, Migq., (Suppl. Fl. Sumatra, $42,) 
has to be referred as a synonym. 
e 46. Gonocaryum gracile, Migq., Suppl. Fl..Sum. 343 (1860), is 
. in my opinion the same as Platea Griffith: signa, Miers, Contr. I, 97, 
= t. 17. Prof. Migq uel states that the former possesses 2 cells in the 
ovary and one ovule. Authentic specimens, how efer snow that the 
ovary is really one-celled and to judge from the sterile fruits, 2- 
' ovuled. The abortive seed in the, fruit is suspended from the apex 
| just beneath the acumen, and there can be observed also the rudi- 
ment of the second superposed ovule. There appears to me to be 
also no doubt of Philebocalymna, Griff., and Gonecaryum, Migq., 
_ being identical. 
G. Lobbianum (Platea Lobbiana, Miers, Contrib, Bot. I, 97, t. 17), 
is a second species of this genus. 


, ILCINE ZL. 

exe 47. Tliex daphnephylloides, ~. s».—Arbor magna, novel- 

fs lis parce pubescentibus ; folia oblonga v. subovato-oblonga, petiolis 

___ eirciter pollicaribus, tenuiter acuminata, basi saepius parum ine- ~ 


* quali-rotundata v. obtusa, integra, coriacea, 4—5 poll. longa, pune- 
_ tata, supra nitida, subtus glauca, transverse venosa et reticulata ; 
flores virescenti-albidi capitulum magis minusye densum axillaral 
_ pedunculatum formantes; pedicelli breves, minute pubescentes,+ 
26 i Se are kz 1 pollicaris, apice incrassatus et danas: abe 
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pubescentes et dense Ciliati; petala 5, nonnunquam 6—7, oblonga, 

obtusa; stamina 10, insequalia; antherm 5 interiores sessiles” 
Vv. eitbaceailos et vulgo minores, 5 exteriores majores et filamentis 

Imequilongis suffulte;) ovarium glabrum; drupm...... — Sik- 

kim Himalaya, in the oak forests of Tongloo, &e. 


CELASTRINEAE. 
- 


48. Lronymus Javanicus, B1., Bydr. 1146, IT am unable to 
distinguish from this 2. Sumatranus, M iq., Fl. Ind, Bat, I 2,589, 
and £. Hancanus, Mi qe, Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. 513. 

49. Hippocratea angulata, Gri tf., Not. Dicot., 473, t.581, f. 1,— 
appears to be a new species of Eronymus which might be calléd 
EE. Griffith. 

90. Nothocnestis Sumatrana, Mi q., Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. 531. et Aun. 
Mus. Lugd. Bat. IL, is the same as Ce/astrus robustus, Roxb., FL. 
Ind. I, 626, and is also identical with Kurrimia pulcherrima, Wall. 
—As Roxburgh’s name is the oldest, the tree will have to be 
named A. rucust. | 

Is it possible that A. paniculata, Arn., is the same as Pyrosper- 
mum calophylum, Miq.? The foliage of the latter resembles very 
much that of A. Zeylanica. 

51. Lophopetatuim, W gr ht.—This genus appears to have been 
mixed up with true species of Lvonymus, such as £. grandiflorus, 
and its generic characters became on this account rather unin- 
telligible, This also appears to be the cause that a new genus 
Kokoona, Th w., was proposed, which Mr. Th w ait es has correctly 
placed in the Hippocrateacee. 

The genus might be divided into 2 natural groups, the one with 
fimbriate or lamellate petals and large flowers (Zop/opetalum), the 
other with naked petals and small flowers ( Aokooue). 


RITAM NEA. 
52. Zizyphus Horsfieldii, Migq., Fl. Ind. Bat., I, 643, is evidently 


rs | - the same as Z. glaber, Rox b., Fl. Ind. Bat., I, 614. 
Ber. e. i 47. Zizyphus ornata, Migq., Fl. Ind. Bat., I, 642, is identical 


+ calophytta, W all. (in Rxb. Fi. Ind.). 
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AMPELIDEX. 

53. Cissus hastatus, Mi q., in Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. 517, is the same 
as Vitis glaberrima, W a1l., in Rx b. Fl. Ind. (ed. prior) TO, 476. 

54. Vitis pentagona, V oi gt, in Cat. Suburb. Calcutta, 28. ( Cis- 
sus pentagona, Roxb., Fl. Ind., I, 408). This species is very frequent 

: in the forests of Arracan, where I found it flowering. I add the 
* description of the flowers to _the short characteristic given in Ro x- 
burgh’s Flora, 

Flores parvi, flaviduli, cymulas glabras simplices y. raro subcom- 
positas oppositifolias formantes; pedicelli circ. 1-14 lin. longi, crassi, 
glabri ; calyx truncatus ; petala 4, oblongo-lanc eolata, cucullato- 
acuminata, lineam fere longa; stamina 4; stylus breviusculus, 
simplex.—It is a very distinct species with glossy obtusely 6- 

, angled and thick stems, and may be placed near FV. repens, WA. 
cr 55. Vitis elegans, Kurz, in Nat. Tydsch. v. Ned. Indie, is the 
same as FV’. cinnamomea, Wall., in Roxb. Fl. Ind. 


if SAPINDACEWE. 


ia 56. Schmiedelia aporetica (Ornitrophe Aporetica, &0M=eb., Fl. Tuna. 
* U1, 264,.)—Fruticulus 2-3-pedalis, novellis pubescentibus; folia- 
a 


majora, 3-foliolata, petiolo 35-pollicari parce pubescente, foliola 

| oblonga v. obovata, cuneata, lateralia sub-insequalia, breve crasseque 

Fy petiolulata, breviter acuminata, 6-8 poll. longa, remote irregularique 
serrata, membranacea, glabra, nervis subtus plus minus pubescen- 

_  tibus et supra dense fulvo-villosis ; flores parvi, flaviduli, fascicu- 

__ lati, pedicellis brevibus gracilibus glaberrimis, bracteis longis line- 

es ari-subulatis hirsutis sustenti; racemi robustiores, simplices, axil- 
lares, fulvo-villosi, petiolis nei ionea petala obovato-cuneata, ~— 
_ Semarginata, intus supra medio valde lavata:; ; filamenta glabra vy. 
basi lanata; ovarium villosum; drupe abortu vulgo solitari, 

iH -raro geming@, pisi majoris magnitudine, globose, miniatee, luci- 
ae die.—Very frequent in the Forests of the lower hills of Arracan, on 
sandstone, up to 1200 feet. 

- This species is easily recognised amongst the trifoliolate iting home 4 
“with pubescent rachis by the long linear-subulate bracts. Je 


& | SABIACE@. pie 
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ea nat and may most probably be the same as Rourea santaloides. 
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ANACARDIACEZ. 


58. Mangifera sylvatica, R xb., Fl. Ind. 1, 644.— Prof. Miqu el 


has incorrectly identified this species with Jf Indica, Z., from which 
it is at once distinguished by the very different white as the 
disk, and the acuminated fruits. 

59. Mangifera Horsfieldii, Migq., Fl. Ind. Bat. I-2, 632, is the 
same as JA/. foetida, Lour. 

60. Semecarpus acuminatus, n. sp.—Arbor glaberri- 
ma ; folia cuneato-obovata v. cuneato-oblonga, basi angifstatfé ob- 
tusa v. acuminata, 4-1 ped. longa, petiolis glabris 1-2-pollicaribus 
acuminata, integra, subchartacea, utrinque glabra, subtus glauca, 
nervis tenuibus sed acute prominentibus venulisque laxis et con- 
spicuis reticulata ; flores parvi, pedicellis 1-2 lin. longis gracilibus 
glabris, racemulosi, paniculam terminalem ramosam gracilem et 
glaberrimam foliis breviorem formantes ; calycis dentes lati et 
acuti ; petala linea longiora, oblongo-lanceolata, acuminata ; discus 
fulvo-v. flavescente-hispidus ; ovarium glaberrimum ; nux oblique 
oblonga, lefeegiam alta, podecarpo carnoso ipsius magnitudinis 


miniato suffulta.—Very frequent in the Forests of Arracan, on 


sandstone, up to 1000 ft. elevation ,also in Chittagong. 

61. Swintonia Grifithii, (Sw. sp., Griff. in Duch. Rev. Bot 
IT, 830; Walp. Ann. I, 200; <Astropetalum sp. 2, Griff. Not. 
Dicot. 412). This species is very different from Astrepetalum 
sp. 1, Griff., Not. Dicot. 411, t. 565 f. 2, b-d. .The leaves 
are uniformily green and glossy, the pedicels 3 to 5 lin. long, 
petals about 2 lin. long, while the latter, which is identical 
with S. Schiwenckit, T. ct B., Gn Cat. Hort. Bog. 230), has the 
leaves underneath glaucous and opaque, the pedicels only 4% to 
1 lin. long and the petals hardly a line long. 

G2, Robergia hirsuta, Rx b., FL Ind. 11, 455, (1832), is the same 
as Phlebochiton extensum, Wall., in Trans. Med. Phys. Soc. Cale. 
(1834) VII-2, 231, now referred to Zapiria hirsuta. 


CONNARACEZ. 


63. Connarus monocarpus, WA., Prod. I, 143, (non Linn.), is 
not a Connarus, for it has a sessile follicle and glabrous panicles, 
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64. Rourea dasyphylla, Migq., Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. 528, is a syno- 
nym of Cnestis platantha, Grif f., Not. Dicot. 434, to which also 
C. ignes and foliosa, Planch., belong. 

Onestis flammea (orrore typico flaminea) Griff, Lc. 433, t. GO8, 
f. 2, appears to be the fruiting state of C. platantha. 

What is Cnestis ramiflora, Grif f., 1. c. 482, from Mergui? It 
differs from the above in being a low shrub and in having the 
leaflets alternate and acute: 

65. Gonnarus Diepenhorstit, Migq., Fl. Sumatr. 529, is identical 
with Zeniochlena Diepenhorstii ; and Rourea acutipetala, Migq., 1. ce. 
628, is the same as Zeenivehlena acutipetala’ Both species are yery 
different from 7. Griffithi. 

66. Troostwyckia singularis, Mi 4q., Suppl. Fl. panied? 531. As 
a synonym of this I have to note Hemiandrina Borneensis, Hf, 
in Linn. Trans. XXITI, 171, t. 28. Both are surely the same 
plant, and not only nearly allied, as suggested by Prof. Mi 49 uel 

* in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IIT, 88. 


LYTHRARIE. —_—— 


67. Ammannia (Rotala) dentelloides, ». s«py.—Tler-* 


bulke habitu Lentelie repenti@ virides, prostratsa, 2-4 poll. alte, 

| glabre ; folia opposita, obovato-linearia y. linearia, basin versus 
attenuata, breve petiolata, 3-4 lin. longa, obtusa; flores solitarii, 
 pessiles; calyx fructifer 1 lin. fere longus, viridis, 5-costatus, 
*5-tidus, la¢iniis lanceolatis acuminatis sparse ciliolatis; petala 


| minuta, albida v. parum cyanescentia, eroso-ciliata ? capsule 


—Frequent in Northern Bengal, as in Purneah, Kissen- 
gunge, Titalaya up to the Sikkim Terai, in dried up ponds and 
ricefields, shortly after the rains; also in Behar, and Arracan in 

¥ eet Kolodyne valley, Akyab, &c. 

ve “In habit resembling A. pygmaeay Kurz, which I found — 
abundantly all over Bengal from Calcutta up to,the base of the 
: os caeyemaliem genet eam: in Pegu. The purple: 
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_ oligocarpa, oO, Prod. xvi, 276, dre one pm idseeanal gel TF and, 
therefore, the name Beg. Rorburghii, DO., Le, 398, may pice 205 
most appropriate one for it. 





2 
2 
69. Tryphera prostrata, B1., Bydr.. 649 ; DC. Prod, X1III-2, 424, 
is Mollugo Glinus, A. Rich., Fl. Abyss. L 48. 
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70. LBrastatopsis palmata, (Panax palmatum, Rox b., Fi. Ind., U1, 
74). This species is identified by Dr. Seemann with B. Haimla, 
but this latter has quite different leaves and the younger parts &e. 
whitish- -tomentose, while in JF. palmata they are all of a rusty 
colour. The albumen is decidedly even and not ruminate. ‘The 
fruits usually contain only a single, seldom 2 pergamaceous p 








CAPRIFOLIACE A. - 


71. Lonicera (Lycesteria) gracilis, ». sp. Glaberrima, 
subscandens, Ta @is gracilibus, teretibus ; folia ovato-lanceolata v. 
» oblongo-lanceolata, circ. 3-4 poll. longa, acuminatissima, membra- a _ 
macea, remote denticulata vy. subintegerrima, subtus glauca; spicm — ¥ 
breves, axillares, solitarim, gracillimm ; flores distichi, virescente — 
ie albidi, sessiles, in axillis bracteolarum solitarii ; bracteole z 
_ oblongo-lanceolate, acuminate, glaberrimm, ovario sauitios breviores; > 
E. corolla 6-7 lin. lon infundibuliformis ; baces glabrw, longitudi- i | 
maliter sulcato-striate.—Sikkim Himalaya, in the sub-tropical 
forests of the Bunno valley towards the Phalloot, not uncommon, 
- IT thought at first, I might compare this species with ZL. glaucophylla, — 
* Hf and Th., but judging from the description only it differs — *. 
i in every respect. It is a Leycester‘a, a genus which, ener a 
bts ane to dilter from Lenieere, : 
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CAMPAN ULACEZ. 


2 pennies dopatrioides, n. sp. Herba erecta, glaber- 
. i 4 IE sertgn ramosa, 4 ped. alta, eaulibus succulentis — 
3 folia inferiora, seepins suborbicularia Vv. 0 7 
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in petiolum brevissimum attenuata v. subsessilia, §-1 poll. longa v. 
breviora, acuminata v. subacuminata, vulgo grosse serrata, herba- 
cea; flores conspicui, pulcherrime ccerulei, longe gracileque 
pedicellati, racemosi; bracteolw lineares Vv. subulate, pedicello 
4-5 lin. longo breviores; corolla 2-2} lin. longa: labii inferioris 
trilobi lobi oblongo-lanceolati, obtusiusculi, concavi, medio bigib- 
bosi et ibidem lineis 2 albidis notati; calycis laciniw lineares, ~ 
tubi corollae longitudine “v. paulo breviores: filamenta basi 
puberula, antherm apicibus lanato-penicillate.—Frequent amongst 
long grass along the borders of the left-bank of Kolodyne river, 
towards Tentroop, Arracan. = 

This species is very nearly allied to Z. Griffithit, and may pos- 
sibly turn out to be a luxuriant state of it, but it has true leaves, 
and the flowers are much larger. 


ACANTHACEAE. 


73. Nelsonia tomentosa, Diet r.—This species is variously named 
by different authors. Bentham adopts Rob. Brown’s W. 
campestris, but WV. origanoides, Roem. et Sc fu lt., (Justicia 
origanoides, Vh1.) and Justicia nummulariacfolia, Vh1., are both of 
much older date, and as the first name is comparatively the more 
_ appropriate one, it may with advantage be adopted. There are 
more such species, for which the oldest names have priority before 

rs, more recently introduced into botanical literature. From 
the list of Dr. T. Anderson’s Indian AcanrnaceagE I would 
now note the following :— 

Ebermaicra argentea, N E., is the same as £. lanceolata, Hassk., 
to which also #. trichocephala, Migq., belongs. 

Ebermaicra velutina, N E., is &. tneana, Hass k. 

Hygrophila spinosa, T. And., is H. longifolia (Barleria longi- 
 Solia, L.). 

“Hemiagraphis elegans, N E., is Hemiagraphis Povald? (Ruellia Pavata, 
Roxb.). 

| Strobilanthes scabra, N E., is S. flava (Ruellia flava, Rox b.). 
us tetragonus, T. And., is D, Salaccensis (Lranthemnum 


_ Lepidagathis hyalina, NE., is Z. incurva, Hamilt. 
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Blepharis boerhaaviacfolia, Jus 8.5 is B. Maderaspatensis, Roth., 
(Acanthus Maderaspatensis, L.). . 
Justicia poploides, T. And., is J. Vahhit, Roth. (1821)=—7. quin- 
.quangularis, Koen. apud Roxb. (1820).— . 
Rhinacanthus communis, N E., is R. nasuta (Justicia nasuta, L.). 
—_ Graptophyllum hortense, N. E. is G. pictum, N. E., apud Griff, je 
Not. Dicot. 139 (Justieia picta, L.). , 

Branthemum crenulatum, Wall, is B.. latifolium (Justicia latifolia, 
Vahl., Symb. II. 4.) t 

Franthonum Andersonti, Hf., Bot. Mag..t. 5771, is 2. Blumer, 
Teysm. | 

Asystasia Parishii, T. And. is A. Neestana, N. E. . 

74. Acanthus longibracteatus, ”. s.—Herba annua 
decumbens v. adscendens 1-14 pedalis, caulibus teretibus petiolis- 
que 1-2-pollicaribus dense puberulis ; folia longe petiolata, ovato- 

y. elliptico-oblonga, utrinque acuta, basi subinequalia, 5-6 poll. 
longa, membranacea, remote dentata et inter dentes curvatos 

* minute setulosa, supra sparse hirsutula, subtus secus nervos sub- 
pubescentia ; spicae terminales, iis 4. J/eucostachyi simillimm, 
rhachide pilosa ; bractem ad spice basin breves, lanceolatw, acn- ° 
minate, integrm, florales ? poll. longm, obovato-cuneats, apice 
obtusissimee et spinoso-mucronate, lateribus utrinque 2-3 dentibus — 
spinosis munite, pubescentes, 3-5-nervise ; bracteolw sequilonge, 
anguste lineares v. subulate, pilose, integree ; calyx ultro poll. 
longus, adpresse pubescens et nervosus, segmentum inferius pro- 
funde 2-fidum, lobis lanceolatis acuminatis ; corolla circiter 14 poll. 
longa, 5-loba, fauce minute adpresseque hispida, oxtus glabra, et 
loborum margines versus subpilosa.—Pegu ( Dr. Brandis.) 

75. Phlogacanthus insignis, ”. sp.—Sutirutex glaber 
caulibus subteretibus albis lineis 4 clevatis notatis ; folia cuneato- | 
oblonga, breve acuminata, basi cuneata v. attenuata in petiolum 
brevem contracta, integra, membranacea, glaberrima, 7-8 poll. 
longa ; racemi terminales, petiolis circiter duplo v. triplo longiores, 

minute puberuli v. glabri ; bracteole lneares, acuminate, sub- 
.  tilissime puberse, pedicellis bilinealibus duplo breviores ; calyx 
_ ‘basi paullo sphericus, segmentis linearibus acuminatis coriaceis 
puberis cireiter 2 lin. longis ; corolla pollicaris, puberula ; tubo amplo 





. 
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calycis longitudine, lobis lanceolatis acutis, superioribus breviori- 
bus, intus fauce et ad filamentorum insertionem tombacino-villo- 
sula ; capsulm lignosm, iis PA. thyrsifore simillime, pollicares, 
circa 10-sperma.—Pegu (Dr. Brandis.) 

76. Justicia flaccida, K urz.—Planta annua, erecta, glabra, 1-2 
ped. alta, simplex v. parce ramosa; folia cuneato-oblonga v. 
euneato-elliptico-oblonga, sessilia cum basi rotundat& auriculata, 
acuminata, integra, flaccida,*membranacea, lutescente viridia, 7-10 
poll. longa, utrinque minute lineolata; flores sessiles v. subsessiles, 
interrupte spicati ; paniculam puberulam terminalem basi foliolis 2 
breviter petiolatis lanceolatis parvis supportim formantes ; bractesw 
bracteoleque minutwe, lineari-subulate, glanduloso-puberule ; 
calycis segmenuta linearia, obsolete albido-marginata, minute 
adpresse pubescentia, cire. 3-1 lin. longa; corolla pallide lutea v. 
testacea, circ. semipollicaris, extus parce puberula, tubo gracili ; 
labium superius oblongum, subintegrum ; inferius brevius, 3-lobum ; 
antherarum loculi inferiores basi curvato-corniculati ; capsule cire. 
semipollicares y. paulo longiores, parte sterili compressa& quam fertilis 
oblonga acuta paulo longiore vy. squilongi, 4-spermee, dum imma- 
ture parce glanduloso-pubescentes.—Pegu (Dr. Brandis). 

Resembling J. vasculosa, but at once distinguished from it by the 
sessile leaves, &c. = 


SELAGINE. 
77. Gymnandra spectabilis. ». sp. Herba 1-2 pedalis 


glaberrima, caulibus crassis teretibus apicem versus foliatis; folia 
radicalia non vidi; caulina obovato-oblonga, obtusa y. obtusiuseula, 
sessilia v. basi attenuata semiamplexicaulia, crassa, glaberrima, 
nervis venisque subindistinctis, spicae elongatae, terminales, dense 
bracteatae ; bractews obovate, sessiles, deorsum majores et grada- 
tim foliaces, acutate, dentatw; flores sessiles, bracteolis paullo 
‘i. iores y. subsequilongi.—Rare in shady rocky ravines on the 
-  F#Phalloot, at about 13000 ft. elevation in Sikkim Himalaya. Evi- 
dently allied to G@. borealis, Pall., but this differs by the shape of 
the corollas, which are more than double the length of the 


—_ 


78. Gymnandra globosa, ». sy., Pl. VII, Fig. 1. Herbie 
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_ 4-6-pollicares, glaberrim#, caulibus aphyllis teretibus ; folia radi- 

" calia longe petiolata, pinnatifida, sezmentis lincari-oblongis obtusis, 

| carnosula, glauco-viridia ; spicae terminales, abbreviatee, globosm, 

bracteatw ; bracteze ovato-oblongw, 2 usque poll. fere longw, _ 

obtusm, nervosm, chartacew ; flores... ; capsule sessiles, 2-lin. 

~ longss.—Western Tibet, Theric han Pass, at 15 to 16000 ft. cleva- 
tion, amongst slaty rocks, &e. (Revd. Heyde. ) 





y's This is a very distinct species, with large flowerheads, in foliage — 

u resembling some of the fleshy-leayed species of Corydalis. Fig. 1 
re represent the plant in natural size ; la, capsule, natural size ; 1b, 

> the same somewhat magnitied. 

: VERBENACE A. 





79. Gmelina Hystrixz, 3S chult.*—Frutex scandens ? ramulis 
subangulatis, junioribus hispido-pubescentibus, ramulis brevibus 7 
oppositis axillaribus foliatis v. aphyllis szepius spinescentibus 

* armatus, folia elliptico-oblonga, obtusiuscula, petiolis fulvo-pubes- 

» centibus glabregcentibus gracilibus cire. 3-4 lin. longis suffulta, 

ye 14-2 poll. longa, glabra, chartacea, supra lucida nervisque utrin- 
que prominentibus percursa, subtus glauca ; spice strobilinw in — 
ramis ramulisque terminales, breviuscule ; bractes: magne, lato- : 
ovate, pollicem longe v. longiores, acutiusculw, albide ? yenu- 
losw, plerumque 5-nerves ; flores conspicui, lutei, sessiles ; corolla — 
; eum tubo pollic. circiter longa; tubus gracilis ; limbi 5-partiti wal 
* —__ labium oblongo-lanceolatum, valde productum, acuttim ; calyx sparse al. 


7 


ine _ adpresse pubescens, truncato 5-dentatus,—Siam, Bangkok, in gar- 
pant dens. (Teysmann in Hb. Bogor. No. 5946.) * 
ss PRIMULACEZ: | = rudy 











80. Primula rotundifolia, W all., Fl. Ind. IT, 18.—Herba Mh 
7 -perennis, prolibus magnis dense iho *faxiniono SoRIetaORGe nune 5-6 
ne pollicaris, nune 1-14 pedalis ; folia cordato-rotundata vy. late ovyate- 
ri vordata, in speciminibus majoribus 3-3} poll. longa et lata, obtusa, 


ace 


rrosse dentata, Seamus nervis excurrentibus mucronatis, men 


a } 

This: is the name which 1 found attached to this plant somewhere in ied 

he a Botan ic Gardens, Buitenzorg, but I am unable, nt present, to ) 
pans work in which it occurred, “a 
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branacea, supra glabra, subtus (praecsertim juniora) dense sulfureo- 
farinacoa ; petioli 3-4 vy, 6-9 poll. longa, puberuli, juniores farinosi ; 
scapus penn scriptoric crassitudinis, puberulus, usque pedals et 
altior, nonnunquam etiam 5-6 poll. tantum altus ; flores verticillati ; 
involucri phylla lineares pedicellis fructiferis cire. pollicaribus pube- 
rulis multoties breviora ; calyx usque ad basin fere profunde 5- 
partitus, laciniis oblongo-lanceolatis, acutiusculis, uni-nervils, sul- 
fureo-farinosis ; corolle hypocraterimorphe lobi ovati obtusi ; 
capsule calyce fere duplo longiores.—Sikkim-Himalaya, under 
shady rocks at the summit of Phalloot, at about 15900 ft. elevation, 
frequent in fertile black soil. Found only fruits in October. 


It is most probable that this species will range with Prima 
| prolifera, Wall., (P. tmperialis, Jungh.) and their allies but not 
in the section Aleuritia, where Choisy has placed it. 


THYMELEACEZ. 


81. Linostoma Siamense, 7. sp—Frutex scandens ? no- 
vellis tomentellis ; folia oblonga v. ovali-oblongaget=5-poll.” longa, 
breve petiolata, petiolis crassis tomentellis, basi acuta v. acutiuseula, ” 

_ * apice obtusa v. raro subemargmata, mucronulata, Integra, coriacea, 
supra glabra, v. in nervis parce tomentella, subtus fulvo-tomen- 
tella, nervis lateralibus parallélis confertiusculis ; flores... ; pani- 

cule laxee, fulvo-tomentellx, terminales ; folia floralia opposita vy. 
subopposita, rarius alterna, chartacea, elliptico-lanceolata, 1-1}- 
poll. longa, petiolis brevissimis tomentellis fulta, utrinque praesertim 

- ip cost’ nervisque utrinque prominentibus puberula, obtusa, basi 

‘rotundata ; drupz ovales, pedunculis sursum incrassatis tomen- 

tellis, nigrescentes, parce adpresse setose, ecalyce chartficeo extus 
tomentello glabrescente inclusm et perigonii laciniis dense fulvo- 
tomentosis coronatw.—Siam, Bookit Kathay near Kanburi. Bukit ? 

















: PE Z (Teysmann in Herb. Bog. 5986.) | om 
‘This species is nearly allied to Lasiosiphon scandens, which latter 


(<3 eannot, however, be retained in that genus, differing very con- 


spicuously already in general habit. It forms, along with the above 














‘species, the genus Linostoma, a very natural group, and Uy. Fe x 

cognised at the first aspect. by the two discoloured floral leaves 7 

above the base of the long slender peduncles, — Prof. Miquet 
me _ - . . am - w aR 2 —_ > Sap, é : ee, Au 
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in his Supplement to the flora of Netherland’s India (Flora of 
Sumatra) has established a new genus of TaymELEAce™, under 
thename of Psilea, I have before me authentic specimens of 
the type species and lately, when in Burma, I met the same shrub 
growing abundantly in the pine’forests of the Karen hills at eleva- 
tions from 3 to 4,000 ft. I cannot see how the species should differ 
from ZLinostoma pauciflorum, Griff. 

The following is a conspectus of the Species of Linostoma, Wall, 
hitherto known to me. 

Subg. 1. Nectandra (Nectandra, Roxb., Psilea, Migq.). Glab- 

us, erect shrubs; scalés 10. 

1. L. pauciflorum, Gritt., (Psilea Dalbergioides, Migq., Suppl. F1. 
v. Sumatr. 355).—Leaves small, obovate, obtuse with a mucro. 
(Sumatra, Singapore and Karen hills in Burma). 

2. L. decandrum, W al\.—Leaves rather large, ov ate-lanceolate, 
acuminate. (Chittagong and Sylhet). 

Subge. 2. Linostoma. Tomentose, scandent shrubs ; scales 5, 2-cleft. 

3. L. scandens (Lastosiphon seandens, Endl.). Flo®al leaves eeria- 
ceous, petioles inserted with a broad base to a knob on the pedun- 
cle, and reflexed. (Malacca and Burma). 
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* 


The floral leaves differ considerably from'those of the following” 


_ species, although the general habitus sufficiently agrees in both. 
They are much longer (about 2 inches long,) in a dried state, 
brownish (not whitish or straw-coloured), rigid, the veins and net- 
venation yery glossy above, opaque underneath, 

4. LL. Sitamense, K urz.—Floral leaves thin, chartaceous, the 
petioles equal and not in the least thickened into a knob at the in- 
sertion. (Siam). 


SCITAMINE A. = 


82. Globba Arracanensis, “. sp.—Herba perennis 1-2 ae 


pedalis, seapis foliatis ; ; folia lato-lanceolata, brevissime petiolata, 


5-9 “Este longa, glabra, subtus in nervo basin versus nonnunquam | | 
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9 pilosa ; vagine glabre, sulcata, lingula lato-producta trun- 
a  laevi ; ; panicula peeniaay: vulgo FOCEYS, “glabra, bracteis: ) 
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labium bifidum, nuhe intense alrantiacum, nune (casu ?) latere alt@ro: 
lilacinum, altero aurantiacum, lobulis obovato-oblongis obtusis ; 
filamentum arcuato-incurvum, longum, lilacinum, nudum ; anthera 
elliptico-oblonga, non marginata, connectivo supra antheram lobuli- 
~formi producto ; capsule ovate, calyce amplo 3-lobulato coronatee, 
levees; semina minuta, nigra, minute pubescentia, arillo basi 
parvo albo lacero instructa. — Very common in the Mixed Forests of 
; the low sandstone hills of Atracan, in Akyab District. I found the 
flowers and fruits in October, 1869. 
This species so much resembles at the first aspect Globba spathu- 
= fata, Rx b., (Mantisia spathulata, Schul1t®), that it might easily 
be taken for it; but it has the panicles terminal on the leafy” 
Rr * scapes, and no trace of those long subulate (not spatulate, as errone- 
ously described by Rox burgh) appendages: on both sides of the 
fllamentum, and a different anther, 


< 
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TTY POXIDEX:. 


88. IIypoxrts® orchioides, K ur z, in Mi q. Ann hus. Lugd. Bat., 
IV, 177.—To this species I refer again Franguevillea mayor, Zoll., as . 
i @ a synonym, although Prof. Miquel suggests that it rather ‘ictus 
_ to H. aurea, L.our., than to the former species. My identification is 
_ based upon eathentic specimens, and Prof. Miquel evidently - 
‘mistakes the long slender tube of the perianth for a pedicel. 
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= 34. Didymoplexis pallens, G ri f f.—I have suggested in Dr. See- 
mi: ann’s Journal of Botany, 1866, p- 40, that this species may be 
‘a ent i al either with Gastrodia MOOS or SHasseltii, T had since 

7 Ppo nity of seeing Blume’s Java Orchidew, from which is’ ;. 
: s that none of them is identical, but that Blume himself has 
| ee -€ Ba Wight’s Aplectrum as a distinct genus which, however, 
ist give way to the older name of Griffith. © 
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OY] >ERACEZ. ‘ 


3 EAxosporum cephalotes ( Cyperus cephalotes, Vhl., B , = . IT, 
y—1 ‘ this belong Cyperus monocephalus, hee ic ad. I, 1s L935 
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Wall Cat. 3441.— Anosporum monocephatlum, NE. .+ in Linn. TX, 
287; Wight. Contr., 92 ete. ; Boeck. in Bot. Ztg. 1869, 23 ete., 


Genus Anosporum appears to be a Lond one, representing the genus 
Cyperus amongst Hy rotyrrex. 

How Cyperus pallidus, He yune (=C. canescens, V hl.) is referable 
to the genus wigs sew as proposed by Boeckeler, is by no 
means clear. 
¥ 86. Choricarpha aphylla, Boeck., in Flora, 1858, 20, is another 

of Boeckeler’s supposed novelties, and is to be referred to 
Lepironia mucronata, R. b r. 

87. Scirpodendron, Gipp.—I have lately obtained more fruc- 
tificating specimens of this genus, from which it is clear that also in 
the Javanesé plant the drupes are 6 to 12 suleate, so that there can 
be no doubt of Thwaites’ Pandanophyllum costatum being really 
identical with Zippelius’ plant, (See Journ. As. Soc. B. 
AXXVITT, 85). 

88.0 Mimbristylig ecylindrocarpa, Wall, in Kth. Enum. FT. 
5 222.—To this belong Fimbr. abjiciens, Steud,  Arnottii, 





fi = 


: (Thwait., Enum.) and F&. schenoides, var. B. monostachya, N.E., © 


“4 in Wight. Contrib. 97, as well as the superfluous genus Jis- 
* chospora efoliata, Boeck., in Flora 1860, 113. 


COMMELYNA CEA. 


89. <Aneilema ochraceum, Dal z. var, Griffithit (A. crocea, Grif f. 
Not. Monocot. 255),—planta variabilis, nune vix pollicaris et a 
flora, nune 6-7 pollicaris florumque fasciculis axillaribus termin- 

: alibusque, basi ramosa et procumbens; caules crassi, glabri ; 
. vagina supra ciliata ; folia oblongo-lanceolata v. oblonga, acuta; % 
ie ~ flores nunc 3, nunc 1 lin. tantum in diametro, ochracei; ser ule 
eo et pedicelli dense puberuli; petala orbiculari-oblonga, 4-14 a. 
) > longa, ochracea, in sicco cyanea ; filamenta stricta, fertilium @ 
s ic _alternantia longiora ; stylus striatus, violaceus ; capsula 3-quetr me 
A -sepalorum longitudine ; semina biserialia, perforata, pallida.—Ar : 
BS epeDseety frequent on open grassy pastures round Akyab and 
ne a Koladyne valley. Flowers and fruits in October. Also in 
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and Trentopohlia bifoliata, Boeck., in Bot. Ztge., 1858, 249. —The 
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‘I do not venture to separate this variety from Dalzell'’s A. 
ochraceum specifically, for there are no other differences except the 
pubescence of the sepals and pedicels. Some doubt may be raised 
against the identity of an Arracan with a Concan species, as the 
plant has not yet been found in intermediate stations, but I met 
with several other Conean plants in Arracan, amongst them also 
Smithia dichotoma, D al z. 


ou 
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GRAMIN EA. 

90, Leptochloa urceolata, R. Br.—A synonym of this species is 
Nastus humilis, Hassk., known only by name. Dr. Hasskarl 
had only sterile plants before him, when he proposed the name, and 
probably misled by the native name, Tjangkorreh diook, (Yineck- 
loa Tjangkorreh being called Tjangkorreh gedé by the Javanese) 
brought his plant in connection with bamboos. I have seen the 
ae authentic growing specimens in the Botanic Gardens, Guitenzorg. 
S- 91. Bambusa auriculata, K urz,* in Cat. Bot. Gar. Cale. 19.— 
) This species has been identified by Col. Munro with the common 
and well-known B. vulgaris, Wendl., (8 ThoudPRi, Kth.). Ido 
~~ not know what may have been sent from the Botanic Gardens, Cal- 
 ___ gutta, under that name, but I feel certain that my plant has no- 
| : thing to do with that bamboo, except that both belong to the sec- 
tion Tschurochloa. T add here the diagnose from my manuscript 
__ on Indian BamBusace®. 

Sy ‘BR. auriculata ; Arborea ; turionum vaginee virides, lateribus 
: a adpresse atrofusco-setose, ore minute auriculato lvissimes et — » 
x eter polite ; folia mediocriter petiolata, subtus scabrescentia; vaginaa 
et: plus minusve sericantes, ore auriculo nudo polito intense viridi 
- terminate, flores etc. incognitw. Burma, Assam, ete. jn 
——s- 92, ~=Bambusa Rumphiona (Leleba Rumphiana, Kurz, in Cat 
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Bogor. 1866, 20, &. lineata, Munro; B. Amahussana, Lal, B. 


,e 
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. eae Lal.; B. picta, Ldl.; ZB. brava, Ldil.). Fruticosa, culmis : 










simpliciter ramosis ; turionum vaginmw patenter setosm, ore auri-— t 


“eulate rigide fimbriatwe ; folia vulgo largissima, spurie semii j- ee 
“a : 


ra 
a\™~ 3 
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articularly those in connection with which my nu ee 
by Col. Munro in his Monograph of that tribe of 


a . “ 


remarks on Indian Bambusacew are for the present rest 








ee enh: subsessilia ; foliorum vagine ore tonite initia: ys 


florum hermaphroditorum valyula interior in angulis ciliata ; 
anthers luteso ; stigmata alba, purpureo-pilosa. (Diagn. in MS. 
Kurz). 
Separate section being established for it. * 

| Sect. Leleba: Spiculw densitlorz, carinato-compresse, valyulea 
t sursum deorsumque breviores, flosculfis summus hermaphroditus ; 
rhachillee omnes abbreviate, persistentes; lodicules nulle ; an- 
there apiculate.—Gramen fruticosum, habitu valde peculiari ab 
omnibus Bambusis Indtcis valde discrepans, foliisque maximis rau- 
_ dens; turionum vaginew lamina membranacea discret. 
: [gen.] Rum ph. et T eysmann). I had opportunity to examine all 
the Rumphian varieties without exception, some of which, as JZ. 
lineata and L. picta would form one of the most charming introdue- 












#) tions for the European hot-houses, as they have red, green and 
ee | white striped stems, or have them beautifully mottled with the same 
7 coloure. 

| a 93. Giyantocnma atter, K urz.—Bambusa atter, Hassk,—The 


genus Grgantochloa cannot be retained, as [I will shew on some future 
occasion. Col. Munro writes (in Linn, Trans., XXYVI, 125), 
** Kurz, in his notes, identifies this species (Gig. alter) with 3B. 
aspera and B. Bitung, Roem. et Schult., but the latter &c.” I do 
not understand this interpretation in which I am said to have iden- 
tified 2 such species, as those alluded to, which differ foto celo # 
. As far as I am aware I have identified B. aspera with B. Bitung, 
but surely not those two with #. atter. The one is (sententia 
_ Munroani) a Dendrocalamus, the other a Gigantochloa. 
_ the diagnosis from my MS.— > 
| B. aspera, Roem. et Schult. Arborea, culmis ecanescente- 
p tomentosis ad nodos valde incrassatos radicoso-annulatis ; turionum 





 dingula fisso-fimbriata ; folia margine scabra ; 
a _ albido-hispide, ore parum producto hispido-fimbriate ; 
interi 
ryo int mucronulata,—Indian Archipelago, fecin the Moluccas 





( Leleba 





I give here 


briatee ; spiculee snepe tortuoso-elongate, sessiles y. pedicellate; 


This is a very remarkable species which will require a | 
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Yaginew adpresse canescente setosm, ore auriculato rigide ‘Guibviaten om < 
vagine: foliorum 
valvula oo 
rior in angulis marginibusque albo-ciliata ; axithares lutew: ; 
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94. Oxytenanthera nigro-ciliata, M unr o.—At least 3 species are 
united by Col. Munro, of which perhaps only the Javanese speci- 
mens of Zollinger (sine numero) really belong to ZF. nigro- 
etliata, Biise. My Bambusa Andamanica also seems to have been 
merged into the same suite of species. I give, therefore, diagnoses 
ofthe true #. niggociliata, Biise, and B. Andamanica, retaining 





if 

re a further elucidation of the various species for my revision of ‘ 
at Indian bambis. ° 

e Bambusa (Oxytenanthera) nigré-ciliata, Biise Arborea; tu- 

sg rionum vaginw@ adpresse fusco-setosm, ore decurrenti-auri- 


i culato fimbriatm ; lamina imperfecta patens; folia subtus pu- 
_ bescentia, marginibus scabra; vagine adpresse fusco-setosm, 
rt ore minute auriculato rigide fimbriate ; spicule 1-1} poll. 
ry longs, curvate, valvulis marginibus rigide fuseco-ciliatis ; valvula 
interior in angulis a medio fulvescente v. albido-ciliata ; stigmata 
purpurea.—aA large species, resembling #. after so much that it 
is difficult to distinguish it, when out of flower, or destitute of 
_ young shoots. 

Bambusa Andamanica, Kur z, in And. Repsst.—Arborescens ; 
turionum vaginw adpresse atrofusco-setosm, ore minute auriculato 
nud@, auriculis intense viridibus politis; folia glabra, marginibus 

a _ scabriuscula ; spicule pollicares, strictiuscule ; valvulis margini- | 
bus rigide atrofusco-ciliatis ; valvula interior in augulis parece pilo- 
Sula; antherse purpure ; stigmata alba. 

95. Melocanna gracilis, Kurz, apud Munro, is Schizostachyum 
_ chilianthum, (Chloothamnus chilianthus, Biise). ‘The difference 
between Afelocanna and Sehizostachyum vests entirely in the fruit,” 
and not in the absence of the upper palea, as suggested by Col. 















Munro. - = 
| 96. Melocanna Zollingeri, Kurz, == Schizostachyum Zollingert, | 
$teud.—Here is another mixture of at least 3, if not 4 well ip ; 


_ marked species. Had Col. Munro had an opportunity of obsery- = 
Be the growing plants, he would never have thought ot pan. os 
them. What would the Javanese say, if they were told, that the al 
_ bambi irattén, mayang, sirit kidé and bili were all the same ?— ey f 
ant ‘Schizostachywm Zollingert, Steud., Pl. VII, Fig. 2. Arbor _ 
Te 2-poll, crassis; turionum vaginee adpresse-setosw, | ore 
ae. . pee. RE 
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~1870.] On some now or saponins hesown Teds plants: ‘age es 
- large auriculato longissime fimbriatw ; lamina imperfecta erecta, 


yentricosa; foliorum vaginea glabre, ore auriculato longissime 
(6-80 lin.) fimbriate: ; spicula 3-4 lineares, flosculo penultimo 
hermaphrodito ; valvula exterior fl. herm. marginibus levis ; 
lodiculee nullee ; antherz virescentes ; stigmata alba. : 

Schizostachyum brachycladum, Kurz, Pl. VI, Big. 2. (Afelocanna 
brachyolada, Kurz, in Cat. Bog. 1866, 20 ; Jf Zollingeri B. brachy- 


elada, Munro, |, c. 134,—certissime nd K ur z).—Arborea, culmis 


brach. hum. crassis ; turionum vaginm adpresse setosm@, ore minute 
auriculato fimbriate:, lamina imperfecta ventricosa; foliorum yvagi- 
ne albido vy. fulvescente setulosz, ore auriculato longiuscule (4-6 
lin.) fimbriatw ; spiculem 4-6 lin. longs, flosculis duobus sum- 
mis hermaphroditis ; valvula exterior marginibus ciliata ; lodicule 
ciliate ; antherze purpurem, dein Iutescentes nigro-marginate ; 
stigmata alba.—A bambi of a very peculiar habitus, growing to a 
height of from 30 to 40 ft., with the lateral branchings very short 
and meagre, hardly 3-34 ft. long. 

Schizostachyum longispiculatum, Kurz, Pl. VI, Fig. 1. (Welocanna 
longespiculata, K =r z, in Cat. Hort. Bog. 1866, 20 ; IL, Zollingeri, y 
longespiculata, Munro, Lc. 134, haud K ur z).—Fruticosa, culmis 


_ digit. crassis ; turionum vagine adpresse albido-setuloss, ore auri- 


culato setoso fimbriatzw ; foliorum vaginmw glabra, ore auriculato 
rigide-fimbriatw ; spicule ultra pollicares, flosculo penultimo 
hermaphrodito ; valyvula exterior fl. hermaph. marginibus levis ; 
lodicule nullw ; anthermw lutescente-virides ; stigmata purpurea. 
—An elegant dense shrub, with very long usually semiscandent 


slender stems. 


[Pl. VI, Figs. 1 and 2, shew the upper parts of the sheathes of 
the young shoots of Schizostachyum /ongisprculatum and of Sch. bra- 
chycladum respectively—(both natural size). The leaf-sheathes 
above the shoots belong to the figures of the sheathes just below 


 them.—Pl. VU, Fig. 2, is the upper part of the sheathes of Sch. 
 dallingeri. | 


97. IMelocanna ? Kurzii, Munro, lc. (Bamb. schizostachyoides, 


* ee Ku rz, in And. Report) = Zeinostachyum schizostachyoides, Kurz, a 





epeeciee: om allied to 7°. attenuatum, Munro. 
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98. Heesha eleyjantissima, Kurz, apud Munro, lL oc, 146— 
Schizostachyum elegantissemum, Wur z, 


SALVINIA CEA. 

99, Salvinia verticillata, Ikoxb., in McClelland Cale. Journ. 
of N. History, [V4 469, and S. eleyans, Tassk., are both identical - 
with Salvinia natans, Hof fm. 

100. JDfarsilea erosa, Wiild., a plant which grows abundantly 
.in Bengal in dried-up rice fields &e., is a state of growth (not only 
a variety) of MW. quadrifoliolata, L. Prof. Al. Br aun attempted to 
distinguish amongst many other suppose@ species also these 2, 
considering among others as a distinctive character the form of the 
pedicels, whether they were more or less grown together, &c. I 
have observed that all my specimens of Jf erosa, however small 
plants they were, with the leaflots very coarsely toothed, invariably 
turned within 3 or 4 weeks into robust and large specimens of Jf 
quadrifoliata, with quite entire leaflets, whenever put in deep 


water. 
rT 


= 


FILICES. 


101. Hemionitis Zollingeri, K ur z, in Tydsch. v. Ned. Ind. deel 
XXV, 400—H. fronde membranacea dispari ; sterili ovali-oblonga, 
obtusiusculé, basi cordata, attenuati, repanda ; fertil subhyalina, 
stipitat’ lineari-lanceolaté, undulata.—Hab. in Java, probabiliter e 
Banjiwangi in hort. Bogor. attulit Zollinge r.—Caudex 
obliquus, crassus, radiculis crebris firmis obsitus. Frons dispar ; 
frondes steriles rosulate, ovali-oblongew v. oblongs, obtusiuseulse, 
basi quidquam attenuata cordate et crispate, membranaces, 
lete virides ; stipites breves, paleis brunneis lineari-lanceolatis 
dense vestiti. rons fertilis linearis v. lineari-lanceolata, acumina- 
ta, basi decurrente, stipitata, undulata, 2 poll. longa, 3-4 lin. lata, 
subhyalino-herbacea, lutescente-viridis ; stipes pollicaris, herbaceus, 
penn corvinse crassitie paleis brunncis secedentibus adspersus. 
Sori subcontinui. (Kurz, |. e. 400.) 


| a «Mr. John Scott, in his list of higher cryptogams cultivated im 
the Bot. Gardens, Calcutta, quotes this species as an Acrostichum, 
# Sweet. Gymnopteris, but a mere superficial examination of the plant 
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shews that it cannot be referred to that genus. Tt is, as a species, 
evidently allied to ZZ. lanceolata, Ho o k. 

[Pl. V, Hemionitis Zollingert, Kurz, Fig. 1, whole plant, 
natural size ; ; fig. la, a portion of the sterile frond, fig. 24, a por- 
tion of the fruit-bearing under surface of the fertile frond,—the 

‘sori are removed. The 2 latter figures magnified. ] 


Z¥YCOPODIACE. ° 


102. Selaginella imbricatum (ought to be imbricata, as is also«the - 
case with S. semi@rdatum, aristatum, Jc.), J. Scott, in the list of 
higher Crypt., 62,—-is pfobably S. fencila, Spring. The var. a. 
normale (loc. cit.) is the same as S. Belangeré, Spring, and the 
var. 8. erectum (ibiden) differs in no way from S. Junghuhniana, 
Spring. 


ee i 


A List oF Birps oBrarNepD IN THE Kuast ann Nortru Cacnar 
Mints, dy May Goowtn-Avusrzn, F. R. G. 8., Deputy 
Supdt. Topographical Survey of India. 


[Received Ist January, read 5th January, 1870.] 


The following list of Birds obtained in the Khasi Hill Ranges 
is here given, that it may prove useful to Indian Ornithologists, 
interested in the range and distribution of different species ; for it 
adds, as might be expected, very little to our previous knowledge 
of the Birds of India in general, thanks to the researches of Blyth, 
Jerdon and others. Inthe N. Oachar Hills, we have arrived 
at the confines of a Natural Province, the Indo-Chinese, where, 
ait may be expected, a great commingling of purely Indian, Hima- 
layan and Chinese forms takes place ; with many it is probably near 
the extreme western limit of the one, and the extreme eastern of 
the other. In the Burrail range,—so little known to us, and almost 
unknown to the Naturalist,—new species it was thought might be 
found, and this hope led me to enter on a pursuit I had never he- 
fore taken up. In possession of Dr. T. C. Jerdon’s volumes 


eS | ait the Birds of India, this pursuit soon became one of intense 
interest , which relieved the monotony of the hours passed buried 








92 A List of Birds foom eet, havi hills so, 
in the forests of that range, and the snitee: a jour daily < 

es through them. To Dr. Jerdon T owe many a pleasant hong, 4 

ee and much valuable information, that I should never have, otherwise et 

known, and T only trust that, as in my own case, the “Birds of +> 

India” may lead others in the same way, to fitst take an interest — . 

in, and then collect*specimens in the regions they may visit; only . 
thus can we appreciate the labours of the many Naturalista who 
have worked before us. * . 
As I have followed Dr. Jerdon’s classification throughout, and 
> those birds not included in his purely continent@l Indian fauna, 
have been placed under the numbers of their nearest allies. In 
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most cases, these birds are mentioned in the above work. I 

must here acknowledge the very great aid I have received from é 
‘ Dr. Jerdon, who has named many doubtful species, and some 
Cty that I had been unable to identily. : 


All measurements taken from the fresh bird have been given, 
with differences of colour &e. noted. In the case of rare birds, a 
te description has been added, for the information. of those who may not 
3 be in possession of original Ornithological works. # The present list 
, contains 207 birds, and I hope to add hereafter, from time to time 
2 to it, and thus complete the birds of these Eastern Hills. Should 5 
circumstances prevent the carrying out of my present intention, 
such as the removal of the Sur vey to some other part of India, T 
_ only hope that some one else may take up the work and finish the : 
_ Series. 
3 Order, RAPTORES. * % 


Sub.-Fam, Faxconiw=.” 


; V7. Tinnunculus alaudarius, Briss. 
ae Sub.-Fam. Accrvirrin®. — Sa 
ot, 22. Astur (Lophospiza) trivirgatus, T em, < 

| A fine live specimen of this bird caught by the Nagas of yevioes 
a was brought to me and was kept some time in confinement, The 43 | 
= ; _ diurnal families of this order are not by any means numerous in the Fz =) 
| - North Cachar Hills, and I do not remember ever having seen the < 

F - common kite. A large Eagle was occasionally seen near the ee 
| E a sit of the Burrail, but never ventured within shot. 
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$43 1870.) Ves a Liat of Bivds Wem the Khasi hills fe. Oy 
‘s ee Set Sub.-Fam. Aqui.in™. 
¥ | 84. Limnactus niveus, T em. 
ue 39. Spilornis cheela, Daud. 


Sub.-Fam. Minvine. 
: 55. Haliastur Indus, Bo d a. : 
is ' Peet yellow, irides dull yellow, extent 47 inches. 

_ 56. Miltvous Govinda, Syk es, = 

~ This bird is not a y isitant to Cherra, until rains begin to cease, 
early in September. 

58. Baza lophotes, Cur. 

Only one specimen of fhis handsome bird was seen and shot at 
the head of the Jhiri, the country being all dense forest for miles. 
Length 14 inches; extent 30"; wing 9}"; tail 5}”; plume 24’; 

tarsus 1"; spread of. foot 2}”; irides inner circle madder brown 
shading off into pink grey. Primaries 3rd and 4th the longest. 
family, Srriacrms. 
G1. Strix candida, Tickell. 
Obtained on the border of the grass country near the Kopili river, 
75. Fphiaites Lempigi, Fors f. 
Dr. Jerdon, who saw this bird, pronounced it to he £. Lempigi, 
resembling the Malabar variety; I had set it down as pennatus var. 
It certainly is a very rufous type of the former named species, and 
as these birds differ so much in plumage and size from various locali- 
ties, I give a description taken down before the bird was skinned. 
Above, chesnut rufous, feathers on top of head black shafted, bar- 
red black and dusky rufous on back, scapulars edged white on outer 
web with a subterminal black spot. “Primaries distinctly barred 
with white and rufous, having narrow black lines borderi ing the 
‘ : white bars of the outer web, inner webs greyish blac +k, breast a 
| 7“ ‘paler, but rich, tint of rufous, indistinctly spotted with black »—per- 
_ haps streaked would be most correct ; more white on belly, the under 
_ tail coverts being pure white; legs rufous to end of tarsus, tail 
barred dusky on outer feathers, with fine black on the two central. 
Buif brown, feathers barred black and tipped brown. Irides light 
 gelilen yellow, bill pale yellow, legs almost white or palish flesh 
= _ eo) lour. Length about 8 inches ; extent 184"; wing 5:8"; tail 3}” ; 


ar a | bare Ld 78", 
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76. Athenee Brama, T em. 
79. Athene cuculoides, Vigors. 
Order, INSESSORES. 
Fam. Htrreunprnips. 
82. Mirundo rustica, L. : 
Breeding at Asal in Apr il in the ligh roofs of the Naga houses. 
The specimens shot were small, only 12 inches in extént. Jerdon 


mentions this bird as arriving early in July in Upper Burma; 
they thus probably breed along the whole line of high hills from 


f the Burrail and Patkoi ranges into North @urma ete. | 
fr 102a. Cypselus tectorum, TJerdon, Proce. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 


Feb., 1870, p. 61. Differs from C. batassiensis, Gray, in being far 
ry darker with a shorter tail, the feet and claws of the latter species 
- being also much stronger and larger. Dr. Jerdon, to whom I 
gave a specimen of this bird, pronounced it at once a different 
species. 
This little Swift was numerous in the Naga villages around 
Asali in March and April, and Was then breeding in the roofs 
of the houses; a nest that I obtained was attached to the up- 
per surface of a kind of palm leaf, in the thatch of a house; it is 
a neat very shallow construction of a fluffy grass seed, stuck to- 
; e . _ gether with saliva, a feather or two intermingled with the grass. 
? ‘The eggs were two in number, pure white, resting against the x 
, lower side of the nest, which is just of sufficient depth to retain 
3 them, so that the parent bird can hardly be said to sit on her eggs 
2 _ in the nest, but rather hangs on to it, in apparently a most uncom- 
| fortable position, and how the young when hatched remain with - 
safety in the nest, it is difficult to understand, unless the power of. Se 
- hanging on by the claws is thus early developed. The nest is abet a 
- 24 inches in diameter. 
~~ On the Peak of Hengdon at the head of the Jhiri river, at 
an elevation of 7000 feet, the ridge on its west face being ¢ m 3 ast 
Beperpendicular for several 100 feet, a very large Swift WEAKS : Ge 
mon, flying with great velocity, it may have been canth lis ca "7 
a age este Lath, but I was unable to bring one down ; they sic 
oat; Bees rine ait gn. relt wide shot. onal 
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| Family, Troconw. 
ie, 116. Harpactes Hodgsoni, Gould. 


Family, Menortpa. 
117. Merops viridis, Lin., extent 114 inches. 
Family, Conacitapa. 


> 124. Coracias affinis, McClelland. 
Family, Harcyvonrw. 
127. JSfaleyon Gurial, Pearson. 
134. Alcedo bengalensis, Gmelin. | 
Not often seen in the higher hills, I obtained one at the head of al 
the Jhiri. <A large speciés was noticed once or twice in North 
Cachar. 
136. Ceryle rudis, Linn. 
Family, EHurRyYLAmMoD.2:. 
138. Psarisomus Dalhousie, Tameson. = 
This bird was common at the head of the Jhiri river, 20 or so 
together in the heavy jungle, and by no means shy. It is a smaller 
bird than the size given in Jerdon, though agreeing precisely in plu- 
mage ; itis a truly beautiful bird. Length 10 inches ; tail 4’; ; wing 
4"; tarsus 12"; bill at front 0°65", breadth 0°70", height 0°35" 
139. Sertlophus rubropygia, Ht odgson. 
T obtained two specimens of this bird, one having a fine collar of 
shining white. <8 
: ‘: Family, Buckrnorm. 


146. <Aceros nipalensis, Hod g. 

Whole body black with glossy green tinge on back and wings, 
_ only the tips of the four first primaries and end of tail, for 6 inches, 
B white. Head well covered with long hairy black feathers, drooping _ 
ered down the neck, feathers above the tarsus, very long and 
ightly tinged with rufous; nacked space on throat vermialion, 
; . ob ss ar shaped, bounded on throat by a narrow grey black band, 

ie onfined to the base of the lower mandible and side of neck; 
af: arot und the eye blue, under eyelid pink ; eyelashes well developed ; 
beak curved and very pointed, no casque ; colors pale waxy yellow 
vith | th ty ro well marked black bars at base of upper mandible, the 
Toy ver has a pale soiled appearance for about 14 inches. 
at, wc ongtl ie feet 6 inches ; wing 16 inches ; tail 1 foot 5 inches.” os 
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Length of bill to gape 6} inches, girth 74" ; foot from fore claw 
to hind claw 4}" ; tarsus 2)”. 
146a. hyticeros plicatus, Lat ham. 
The whole of the head, neck, back, breast, and wing black, with 
a green sheen. Head finely crested with a plume of black hairy 
feathers, tail all white. The naked space on the throat pale green 
and blue with an indigo band ; orbital skin dull red; mandible pale 
waxy buff, casque small, irides pale brown, feet yellow, claws black, 
strong. Length 3 feet 2 inches ; extent 5 feet 2 inches ; wings 18}" 
inches ; tail 1”, spread of foot including claws 45 inches ; mandi- 
ble 6}", its girth at base 8", depth 3”; this* bird was shot at Garilo 
near Asali where the hornbills were particularly numerous in 
January and February ; in May very few were to be seen. The 
Nagas are very clever bird-snarers and brought into camp great 
numbers of birds for sale, among them a few Hornbills,* of other 
birds Barbets were particularly numerous. 
1466. Aceros *, sp. indet. Yellow throated Black Hornbill. 
Whole of body and wings black with a tinge of blue; neck, 
extending from over the eyes, and tail pure white. From the 
base of the upper mandible a line of reddish brown feathers 
commence, and widening and lengthening these cover the whole 
of the back, part of the head and neck, merging into a black 
! line as it approaches the back. Orbital skin pink, eyelashes 
long, iridesa bright red, like red sealing wax; naked part of . 
throat bright yellow ; casque small with seven indistinct ridges 
pale coloured—separated by black bars, base of both mandibles 
barred in same manner, the bars being narrow; this thickening 
at base of the bill extends for 24 to 3 inches. General colour of bill 
greenish white. Length 3 feet 9 inches, expanse 5 feet 4 inches ; tail 
1 foat 1 inch ; wing 19 inches ; bill to gape 9 inches ; depth 3}", 
CASQILe 3}”. 
146ce. Anorhinus galerituy, Temm. (Jerdon B. of I, p. 252). 
: A, cayinatus, Blyth, is the young of this species, 

The whole of the upper parts of a pale slaty grey, having in 
certain lights a greenish tinge, throat and sides of neck white, 
dull rufous on the breast and belly, thighs and under tail coverts. 
_ Primaries greenish black, tipped and barred white, a white spot 
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formed by the tip of the outer wing toverts, the base of primaries 
being also of this colour; secondaries edged whitish, tail tipped 
white, centre feathers same colour as the back. Bill yellowish white. 
Length about 31 inches; wing 13”; tail 13”; bill to gape 44” ; 
depth 2” ; measurements taken from stuffed specimen. 


Tribe, SCANSORES. = 
Family, Psrrracww. e 


149. Paleornis rosa, Bodd. 

150. Palwornis schisticeps, Hod gs. 

152. Paleornis Javaficus, Os be ck. 

153. Lortenlus vernalis, S parrm. 

Differed slightly from Jerdon’s description, the beak was 
bright red, not dark yellow, wing and tail dark green, the tinge of 
blue beifig very faint; feet orange. 

Family, Prcerpz. 

155. Picus majoroides, Hodgson. 

Breast and belly are decidedly buff yellow, not isabelline, Length 
9)" ; extent 15” ; wing 4}”; tail 3}” ; bill 13”, spread of foot 2” ; shot 
on Hengdon Peak. 

157. Pieus Macei, Vieilt. 

Length 8 inches ; extent 13”; tail 3”; bill 1”. 

163. Yungipicus rubricatus, Blyth. 

162. Yungipicus pygmeus, Vigor s. 

166. Chrysocolaptes sultaneus, Hodg. Length 13 inches, 

173. Chryspholegma favinucha, Gould. 

The lining of wings in this specimen is pale brown. 

174. Chryspholegma chlorolophus, V ieill. 

186. Vivia trnominata, Burton. 

187. Sasia ochracea, Hodgson. : 

Shot near Nenglo, Asald hills, in February in scrubby jungle; 
differs somewhat from J erdon’s description and may be Picumnus 
abnormis, Tem. Rich ferruginous on breast, belly and nape, 

hip _ darker and greener tinge on back, linings of wings pale blue grey, 
afew inides crimson. 

- Family, MeGavamaup. 
Meqgalaima virens, Bodd, — 
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192. Megalaima Hodgsoni, Bron a p. 
i At Asali it is found at 3,600 feet. The specimens, T obtained, 
_ ___ had tho vent and under tail coverts of the same green as the lower 
Ee) breast ; bill foshy pink, tip of upper mandible dark. 
i | 195. Cyanops Asiatica, loath. 


196. COyanops Franklinii, Blyth. 
196a. Cyanops cyanotis, Blyth. (Jerdon, Le. I, p. 315). 
Has a crimson patch at back of occiput, no crimson at base of 
lower mandible as in the next species, in which it is orange. 
Family, Cvovip. 
204. Cuculus striatus, Drapiez. 
Length 13 inches, wing 8"; tail 6}. 
209. Polyphasia tenuirostris, Gray. 
Length 9} inches ; extent 123”; wing 44” ; tail 5}"; tarsus & ; 
bill at front }”. 
214. Ludynamys orientalis, oinn., a female measured in length 
15 inches ; tail 7”. 
215. Zanclostomus tristis, Leas. 
218. Cerntropus viridis, Scop oli. 
Family, NEcTARINID&, 
223. <Arachnothera magna, Hodgson. 
226. Ethopyga miles, Hodgson. 
No scarlet in the tail feathers whatever, below the breast dull 
green grey, no tinge of brown, if tinged at all it is with yellow | 
down the centre. Length 5 inches ; bill 3”, wing nearly 24”. 
¥ 2 229. Eithopyga Nipalensis, Hodgson. 
Bae 231. £thepyga saturata, Hod gson. | 
_ Length 4} inches; scapulars, interscapulars, side of neck and 
| 3 back maroon, a very marked band of yellow on the rump; in all = 
: _ other respects it agrees with Jerdon’s description. s : 
 281a, Anthreptes—sp.—? aS 
_ Asingle specimen was obtained at Teria Ghat and shown to me 
pete. g.erd.onin Degember 1869. Head and upper back rich 
eneen fading on lower back, but strong again on upper — oa 
ti ; wing and tail black, the Cooke one ner has 
i = ° aTIAE tates «gee of ¢ 6 me 
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metallic magenta ; chin and throat rufous, or sienna ; rest of lower 
plumage bright canary yellow. Length 4-4 inches; wing 2°05", 
tail 17"; bill black, length at front +55"; legs dark brown, 
tarsus -65", 
236. Dicawum coccineum, 8 co poli. 
241. Myzanthe ignipectue, Lodge son. 
My specimens also have a black streak down the centre of the 
abdomen, commencing at the red patch “on the breast. 
251. Sitta cinnamomeoventriz, Blyth, lateral tail feathers deep 
black, not the centre ones. 
252. Sitta formosa, Blyth. 
Bill grey black ; lower mandible pale grey at base ; feet with 
pale yellow soles, I only obtained one specimen of this rare and 
lovely bird at Asald, evidently as rare on this eastern side as in 
Sikkim. 
203. Dendrophila frontalis, Horsf. 
Luamily, Urvria. 

254, OUpupa cpopa, Liwmwn. 

This is a rare brrd on the Burrail range. 
Family, Lantana. 

258. Lanius tephronotus, Vigor 3. 

262. Lanius arenarius, Bly th. 

263. TZephrodornis pelvica, Hodgson. 

267. Ltemipus capitalise, McClelland. 

Bill black, legs dark brown. Length 5 inches ; wing 24"; tail 
21" ; tarsus 6°45”. - 

269. VFolvocivora melaachixtos, Lodgson. 

270. Graucalus Macei, Lesson. 

Irides rich brown, not lake ; « narrow edging of pale grey on 


the primaries. 
271. Pericrocotus speciosus, Latham, ¥* obtained. 
an 272. Pericrocotus flammeus, F or ste r. 


273. FP. brevirostris, Vigor 8. 
- 274. FP. solaris, Blyth. 
+= 275. ~P. roseus, Vieillot. 
? ay Length 7} inches ; wing 34" ; tail 4” : 
hi ee’ 278 bis. Dierurus longus, Worst. 
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°280. Dicrurus longicaudatus, A. Ha y. ons bo 
282. Chaptia enea, Vieillot. “of sa: 
_ Length 9% inches ; wing 5” ; tail 43” ; extent 14"; tarsus i"; bis . 
at front ?”. ‘ ee 
284. dolius paradiseus, Lin. , ‘ + % 
287. Artamus fuscus, Vieill. | 
First seen at Asali in April, generally flying about leafless trees, 
_ in the clearer parts of the country. The birds were breeding in Ca- 
ee char i in April and May, the young sitting out on the palm branches. , 
Ay Ser. Mytagra aurea, Bodd., both 3 and ¢? obtained. 
ae 291. Leucocerca fuscoventris, Frank 1i &. + 
’ The /ive outer tail feathers tipped dull white, ae legs 
PixGwn. Length 7} inches ; extent 83” ; wing 3”; tail 4}” ; bill in 
front 2” ; tarsus }”. 
* 294. Chelidorhynx hypoxantha, Bly th. ‘ , 
Under side of bill orange. Length 4} inches, extent 63", wing 
—s- Q}", tail 23”, legs umber brown. 
——s 895. = Oryptolopha cinereocapilla, Vi eil)l. 
A specimen obtained at Cherra was bright ye 
= ‘a 296. Hemichelidon fuliginosus, Hod g. ] 
In the young bird the head was spotted with white, a white circle 
round the eye, edge of secondaries and wing coverts pale fer- 
} Eerie finely spotted with various shades of white and dusky 
_ brown on breast, albescent on belly and lower tail coverts, feet . 
‘ _ feeble, wing measured 3 inches in my specimen. ' ‘ 
 ~B0l. Eumytas melanops, Vigors. : 





sy a B08. Cyornis magnirostris, Blyth. 

- ‘The description of a female has only been hitherto made. Dr. 

By erdonto whom I showed my specimen pronounced it a male, : 

and of which no specimen would appear to be in the Asiatic Muse- 7", | 

um, Calcutta, nor in the British Museum. I procured but the single . 

specimen at Asali,—the description is as follows :— #) 

“a ag ‘,—above dark verditer blue, paler and brighter over fore-_ 

ead and eyes ; shoulder of wing, chin, throat, and breast rich 

f fezca iginous, fading to fulyescent on lower breast, white on ieee 

| a Se al ‘under tail coverts; wings pale black, edged pale verditer, ae 

: ae, senk uk long: and straight, igi hooked, rictal bristles rather short, — 

ee ~ das 
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nareal well developed, irides dark brown. Legs pale flesh color; 


tarsus short, inner toe the shortest; claws moderate; length GC tsaae 
inches, wing 3-3”, tail 2\", thrsus .7,”, bill at front ¥”. ae 
$14. Niltava sundara, Hod g. ’ 7 Be 
Rather a common bird about Asélu. = 
315. Niltavca Macgrigoria, Burton. = 
316. Niltava grandis, Blyth. - 
319. Siphia strophiata, Hodg. “3 


$21. Siphita superciliaris, Bly th, ~ 

Obtained on Hengdan Peak, 7,000 feet. 

323. Frythrosterna letoura, Gm el. . 

Family, Merci. 

327. TZesia castaneo-coronata, Burton. 

Hengdan peak, at 7,000 feet. This bird haunts thick and low 
brushwood, and is difficult to shoot in such cover; it emits a loud 
xather musical note from time to ae, it Jrops from bough te 
bough. The description in Jerdon’s CK k being short, I give a 
fuller. Hinder part #f head and bac K olive green, the feathers 
showing grey below when ruffled, Atont of head and ear coverts 
bright rufous, under throat bright yellow fading and becoming of a 
green tinge on belly, side, and thigh coverts ; wing and tail green 
grey. Bill red brown, dark yellow below. Irides dark brown, legs 
brown. | 

328. TZesia eyaniventyr, Hodg., a dark streak from the eye over 
the ear coverts. Length 3} inches, wing 2”, tarsus { . 

329. Pnoepyga squamata, Gould. 

Tail of only 4 minute plumes and yry short, tarsus’ 1 inch long, 
spread of foot 13”, bill pink grey, eye large, irides dark brown; 
length 3% inches, extent 64", wirfg 23”; obtained on Hengdan Peak, 2 


+ zs 7; ,900 feet, in thick underwood. 


830. Pnoepyga pusilla, Lod g. 

$81. Pnoepyga caudate, Biy th. 

i Pnoepyga longicaudata, Moor e. 

Beobteiied at Cherra Punji in July. The feathers are margined 


h black on the head and back of neck only, and with faint 


| ee, afts, wings and tail dull rufous brown. Length 4} inches, wing 


areal 2", tarsus 0-9", bill at front 0°53". ye . 
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The exact locality for this bird appears to have been hitherto 
very doubtful; Moore must have receryod his specimens from these 


Hills also. 


336. Brachypteryx Nipalensis, Hod g. 

337. Brachypteryx hyperythra, g, Terdon and Blyth. 

This bird was pointed out to me by Dr. Jerdon as probablya ~* 
male of the above species, # single specimen was formerly obtained, 
at Darjeeling and as the bird is very rare I append a description. 

6 .—The entire plumage of a dull indigo, a white strexnk above the 
eye, extending from the base of the upper er ee Primaries 

dusky black, tail black, wing 2-6 inches, tail 2 , tarsus 1-15". Shot 
at Asdlu. 

338. 2B. cruralis, Blyth. 

Wing 2-5 inches, tail 2”, tarsus 1:3”, bill at front -55”. 

343. Myiophonus Temminckit, Vi gors. 

Called “Simtding” or ‘* Smelling bird” by the Khasias, perhaps 
from being a coarse or dirty feeder. 

344. Hydrornis Nipalensis, Hod g. — 

347. Hydrobita Asiatica, Swainson. ee 

351. Petrocossyphus eyaneus, Lin. 

358. TZurdus chrysolaus, T e mm. 


2 Obtained at Cherra Punji. ee 
vil Whole upper part pale olivaceous, d ker with brown on the 


head, a pure white supercilium, a dark band from base of lower 
mandible fading to side of neck, chin and throat white, breast 
pale buff, lower breast and belly white; the buff color extends 

along the side under the wing, Quills dusky, olivaceous ; bill black — oe 
above, yellow below. Ivrides dark b wo, legs dusky valtaee sole Ps 
of foot yellow. Length 9} inches, wing 5”, extent 14a”, tail 34’, “eS 
‘tarsus 1-2”. o * “eet 


























oak ‘The measurements of this specs are much larger than theese ? = | 
given in the ‘‘ Birds of India” ; the bird being rather rare e 
have added a description. =e at 


861. Merula boulboul, Lath. 


+ 864. Planestious rujicollis, Pallas. ~ 
Ler th 94 inch, wing 5°3”, tail 4-1", tarsus 1:3”, Mist 
pt role The age gt Ge ferent ac ri 
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865. Planesticus atrogularts, Tem. 2 

370. Oreocincla mollissima, Bly th. 

8374. Paradorornis gularis, Hors f. 

Shot at As4lu in January. Bill dark yellow, legs slaty green. 

388. Alcippe Nipalensis, Hod g. 

This bird has a conspicuous white ring round the eye, not men- 
tioned in the description. Bill grey, feet pale fleshy pink, iridesy 
light brown. Length 5 inches, extent 62”, wing 23”, tail 22”, 
tarsus 0-8”. 

391. Stachyris nigriceps, Hodg. 

Trides pale pink. Length 5 inches, extent 62", wing 2-4", tarsus 
"85", 

393. WStachyris ruficeps, Bly th. 

Trides light red. Length 4}”", wing 2”, tail 2”, tarsus ‘10", spread 
of foot 13”. : 

394. Stachyris chrysawa, Hod g. 


395. Mixornis rubtcapillus, Tickel La 

A bird which I have little doubt is this species was obtained in 
the Jatinga valley, far Parie Ghatin dense bambi and under- 
wood jungle; about 12 or 15 weré together. The dimensions are 
smaller than those given in Jerdon’s book, and it differed in 
a few points. 

Bill blue grey, legs pale horny yellow, feet stronger yellow. 
Trides pinkish buff. Length 5 inches, wing 2:1", tail 1}", tarsus 
0-7”. | 

396. Timalia pileata, Horsf. 

* Lower tail coverts of the same pale ferruginous as abdomen, 
slightly tinged with olivaceous ; tail very distinctly barred. 

399. Pellorneum ruficeps, Swainson. 

Tail with every feather tipped whitish. 

401. Pomatorhinus Phayret, Blyth. 

Length 9 inches, extent 10%", wane 3°4", tail 44”, tarsus 1°45”, bill 
iss 15". Irides pale yellow. This bird I noticed running up the 
boughs and hunting over them ft the crevices of the bark with all 





rs ene: habits of a creeper or. nut-hatch ; ; obtained at Cherra Punji. 
é ae. _Pomatorhinus schisticeps, Hodg. 
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This bird was first recorded in my MS. List as P. erythrogenys 
of Gould, but differs from this speciés by its much shorter bill. 
it was named and sentto Gould by Dr. Jerdon, who first 
discovered it in the Khasi Hills, but I believe it has never yet 
been described. I, therefore, give a description and measurements 
from the fresh specimen. 
» Plumage generally dull throughout, back olivaceous with a 
brown tint, tail coverts rust¥. Throat and breast white, the former 
dingy, upper part of breast spotted faintly with greenish brown. 
Inides pale yellow. Bill much curved, blunt, no notch; legs ee 
brown, strong. Length 9 inches, extent 20", wing 3:2”, tail 32", 
tarsus 14”. Spread of foot 1 ,%,”, bill to gape 1-2”, 

f Obtained at Nenglo beyond Asélu, under the Burrail range. Dr. 
! Jerdon informs nie, itis by no means rare near Débroghur, 
Assam. 

407. Garrulax leucolophus, Har d. a 

412. Garrulax pectoralis, Gould. 

413. G.monilger, Hodg. 

4lGa. Trochalopteron ruficapilleun, Blyth“ s : 

Shot on Hengdan peak. Back dull olivaceous, top of head rick 
madder brown, darker under the throat and ear coverts. Breast, 

e back of neck and upper back finely. mottled with scale shaped 
black brown spots, these spots smaller on thé breast and belly. 








PT Thigh coverts olive green with a yellow tinge; forehead, lores and 
round the eye grey. Primaries, secondaries and tail rich chrome 
yellow green, the first pale black on inner web ; four last secondaries 











edged with grey green at tip. Scapulars maronne brown. Trides 
grey, legs pink brown, under tail and inside wings Breen black. 
Length 10} inches, extent 12]}”", wing 4}”, tail 43”, tarsus 13”, 
spread of foot 2”. 

420. 7. squamatum, Gould, 


“aor. T. rufogulare, Gould, 9? ° = 


__. My specimen differs in being olive, intomriaelad with black on 
“the cap. Tail with broad black band, tipped rusty, outer eage, of 


aces 


primaries pale ochre, faint rufoug spot in front of eye, ear coverts — ante 


ries 


e rufescent. Bill grey, legs pale grey, orbital skin dark b hue 18. 
zt 9 poe wing aes 42", tarsus 145", 
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; 422. Trochalopteron phentceum, Gould. +. IEE 
| 422 4. Trochalopteron Austeni, Jerdon. h. 
_ This bird was pointed out to me as new by Dr. Jerdon 
to whom I handed it over to describe; he has done so in 
a the Ibis. To complete here the account of the bird, I give 


a description as well.—Above rufous brown, greenish upon the 
rump; feathers of the tail and neck pale shatted, most marked- 
ly on the side of neck behind the ear coverts; under the throat 
pale brown, gradually speckled on the lower breast with bars 
of whitish, each feather tipped with dark brown. 'The white bars 
: imcrease in breadth towards the belly which is nearly all dusky 
white. Thigh coverts olivaceous, primaries black grey, outer web 
rich rufous brown, wing coverts same color, finely tipped white ; 
secondaries also tipped white; four first primaries grey on outer 
web, gradually decreasing. Tail with two centre tail feathers rich 
rufous ; four outer terminating in dark grey, tipped with white nar- 
rowly. Legs pale pinkish grey, strong in-form. Bill black, short 
and well notched. Trides umber. =~ 

Length 94 inches, extent 103", wing 4”, tail 43”, tarsus 12”, spread 
of foot }”, bill at front -63” ; found in underwood on Hengdan Peak, 
Principal Trigonometrical Station of observation at head of the 
Jhini river, 7000 feet ; generally in pairs, uttering a harsh croaking 
call, and answering each other from time to time, sd 

427 a. Actinodura near Byertont, Gould. . 

This bird differs from the above named in the crown and nape 
being ashy brown. Shoulder of wing and coverts olivaceous brown. 
Tail pale rufous brown, a// the feathers distinctly barred. Beneath 


_ the principal point of difference is in the centre tail feathers, and its 
rather smaller size. Wing 3:2", tail 44”. 
| ‘This bird was common on the high parts of the Burrail range, 
i always seen hunting in the highest branches of the forest trees, 
_  ~~=« «43804. =Sibia gracilis, M° Cle 11. 
_-~-~-—sS- ‘This bird was very abundant “in the Burrail hills during the 


spring after March, generally in forest, I noticed it very busy 


as ~@- 
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___ tree was a favorite. 
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pale rufescent, no ashy tinge and pale rufous on the neck and breast; 


Rotais : insects on the large flowering forest trees, the Simul or Cotton 
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Ps Fam, Bracuyropiw. | 
- 446 a. Hypsipetes concolor, Bly th. 

447. HH. MClellandi, Horsf. 

448. STemixos flavala, Hod g. 

Obtained in January at Asdlu. 

449. Alecurus striatus, Blyth. 

451. —Criniger flaveolus, Gould. 

451 a. Spiztwxos canifrons, Bly th. 

From Surarim, near Cherra Punji, shot by Dr. Jer don who 
examined the stomach, and found that the bird is also an insect- 
‘feeder and does not live entirely on fruit. * 

453 a. Jxros flavescens, Bly th. 

Obtained at Asdlu in April. 

456. Riubigula flaviventris, Tickell. 

460. Otocompsa jocosa, T em. 

460 a. O. montigolus, M°Clell. 

461. Pycnonotus pyge@us, Wodg. 

465. Phyllornis aurifr ons“ e mm. 

466. Phyllornis Hardwickii, Jara, and Selby. a, 3 
469. Jrena puella, Latham... 

472. Oritolus melanocephalus, Lin. 
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Family, Suv1ap2. 
4752" Copsychus saularis, Te mm. * 
oe The wing has a white bar formed by the wing coverts and outer 

— Path of the last secondaries. 4 
cm 477. Myiomela leucura, Hodg. 
483. Pratincola Indica, Blyth. ~ 

497. Ruticilla rufiventris V ieill ot. 
Length 52” , extent 9", wing 4”, tail 24". 
605. Ruticilla fujiginosa, Vigo r 8. 
ae Chemorornis leucocephala, Vi g ors. 
ney 74 inches, extent 11}", » wing 34”, tail 3”. 
 fanthiacyanura, Pall ab. | 
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474. Oriolus Trailliit, Vigors. > - 
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and tail dull» olive grey with brown. Length 4% inches, wing 2", 
tail 1}”, tarsus {”. 
531. Orthotomus coronatus, Jerdon and Blyth. 
Trides dark brown, length 4} inches, extent 6", wing 1", tail IF; 
tarsus .%". One specimen shot at Cherra Punji in October. 
539. Cisticolaschenicola, Bonaparte. 
5643. Drymoipus inornatus, S y k ea. 
Bill grey at base beneath, legs pink. 
549. Suya atrogularis, Moore. 
© with a black patch on the throat extending to breast which 
is whitish, . 
561. Phylloscopus affinis, Tick ell. 
°563. Reguloides oceipitalis, Jerdonj; from the head of the 
Jhiri river, N. Cachar. 
Trides very dark brown; bill above pink grey, below orange ; 
tarsus grey; feet yellow. Length 4 inches, wing 2°2". 
565. Reqguloideeprorequlus, Pallas. _Oitained at Cherra Punji, 
in October. a“ 
* 6567. Reguloides riridipennis, Bly th. 
569. Culleipeta Burkii, Buston, Asdlu in January. 
572. <Abrornis xanthoschistos, Hod g. 
Bill dark brown above, orange beneath, tarsus fleshy grey. 
. 575. <Abrornispoliogenys, Blyth. - ° 
The loreal feathers tipped. with greyish white was not seen in my 
specimen, obtained at Cherra Punji, in July. Two ill-defined 
r broad dark grey streaks on the head, chin greyish white merging 
into pale yellow on the throat. 


‘< 584. Lnicurus maculatus, Vigors. 

~ 585. Enicurus immaculatus, H od g. 

| Length 9 inches, extent 11}", wing 33”, tail 4)”. Chin and throat 
[ black. ~~ 


588. Znicurus nigrifrons, Hodges? 

Obtained at Cherra Punji.—A young bird. 

Description.— Above black with a ferruginous tinge and a few 
_ seattered pale brown spots on the tips of the feathers of the head. 
Breast black with ashy brown tinge, centre feathers streaked 
_ with whitish, upper tail coverts, belly, bar on wing, tips of se- 
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; condaries decreasing from the last, the two outer tail feathers, and 
tips of the central ones, white. Pale ferruginous tint on the tips of _ 
the white feathers, forming the wing band. Length 7:5 inches, 
extent 10°75", wing 3:6", tail 3:5", tarsus 1-2”, bill in front 0-6". 

590, Motacilla lausmitemsi: Scopoli. 

592. Calobates sulphurca, Bechstein. 

At Cherra in September ; this specimen had the white wing band 
very indistinct. 

596. Puipastes agilis, Sykes. 

599. Corydalla Richardi, Vieillot. 

Obtained in October at Cherra. Length 73 inches, wing 3-7", 
tail 3", not fully grown, bill at front 0°55", hind toe and claw 14". 

600. Corydalla rufula, Vieillo t. : 

601. Corydalla striolata, 1 y th. 

Obtained on Mahadeo Peak, Asdlu ; outermost tail feathers 2-3rds 
white obliquely,—penultimate with a white spot on inner web at tip. 

605. Anthus cervinus, Pallas, — 

Winter plumage olive brown, and two moderately pale wing 
bands. Length 6-5 inches, wing 33", tail 24 “tarsus 9", hind claw 
-4", extent 10}". 


Family, AMPELID=. 5 

609. Pteruthius erythropterus, Vig or &. 

Tail feathers are tipped yellow and the head dark ashy. 

611. Allotrius anobarbus, Temm. — / 

Obtained at Hengdan. Top of head, back, and tail bright olive 
green, white circle round the eyes, with another outer circle of 
grey extending behind to the nape; ear coverts yellow green edged 
with a line of yellow ; a marked very dark grey line on side of 
neck, a patch of brown on each side of chin, centre being buffy 
white, fading rapidly into the canary yellow of the breast and 
belly; wing and shoulder of wing grey. Bastard wing black. 
Wimg coverts banded black and ‘chesnut, 2 bands of each solor; ; 
tail same as noted in Jerdon’s description. 
| Length | . inches, extent.6}", wing 23”, tail 14”, tarsus }”, legs flesh 


} erred, iri es dark brown. as another specimen ebusinad at Chet, 
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613. Leioptila annectans, Bly th. 

Obtained at head of Jhiri river, close under the Burrail range. 

615. Leiothriz argentauris, Hod g. 

The redder color of the upper tail coverts marks the distinetion 
between male and female. 

616. Siva strigula, Hodge. 

Irides red brown. Length 6 inches, _oxtent 72", tail 24”, legs and ~ 
bill grey. I noticed that these birds, when feeding together along 
the tops of the forest trees, are particularly noisy, a chattering 
twitter. 

617. Siva cyanouroptera, Hod g. 

619. Minla castaniceps, Hod g. 

Tail pale slaty, chin and throat buffy white, primary coverts rich 
black, forming a spot on the shoulder. Length 4} inches, extent 6", 
wing 2}", tail 1}", tarsus ,%,", irides red brown, bill grey, legs yellow 


ochre. 
620. Minla cimerea, Bly th. ~~ 


623. TLrulus Slavicollis, Hodg. 

Feathers of the throat with dark shafts, forming a few faint 
streaks. Bill pinkish grey, Aegs pale yellow, irides brown. 
Length 5} inches, wing 2°7”, tail 2”, tarsus J . 

624. Lrulus ipitalis, Blyth. 

625. IJeulus striatus, Blyth. 

Head with feathers of anterior part scaly, pale, margined rufous 
brown on the occiput and ear coverts, irides dark red, Length 45} 
inches, extent 8", wing 3”, tail 2”, tarsus %”. 

630. Erpornis rantholeuca, Hodge. 

At 5000 feet under Hengdan Peak, head of the Jhiri river, 

631. Zosterops palpebrosus, Tem m. | 

| Legs grey,—one specimen wing 2, tail 1}; another specimen 
f * wing 1,7,;”, tarsus §”, bill #’. 

ase 649. Machlolophus spilinotus, Bly th. 

z 650. Melanochlora sultanea, Hod g. 









Tribe, CONIROSTRES. 


Family, Corvin. 
_ 673, Cissa Sinensis, Brisson. 
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One of these birds kept by me at Cherra Punji sang a number of 
different bars, in a very loud key, one so piercing, it was quite dis- 
agreeable to be near it,—yet he would often twitter ina low very 
melodious way. These different calls never followed each other in 
succession, but after long intervals, and when he commenced a song, 4, 
if was kept up for some time. On the sight of a fresh shot bird, its 
favorite food, he became extremely noisy, or to call attention to its 
wants on approaching the cage would make a gurgling noise in the 
throat. He hung the food about the bars of the cage, or stuck 
it away in corners. After about six months in confinement, he 

¥ becanie very imitative, picked up the croWing of a cock, and was 
i perfect at the cackling of a hen after laying. These birds nover re- 
tain their lovely chrysophrase green colour in captivity, they soon 
lose it, and although the above bird moulted in confinement, the 
new feathers~were a dull antwerp blue, with the slightest tinge of 
green on the head at-first, which very soon disappeared. 

674. Dendrocittarufa, Bcopolti. 

Irides dark brown; called ‘* Kashkussi”’ in Cachar. Length 17 
' | inches, wing 7”, tail 10”, = 
ig G76. Dendrocitta Sinensis, Lath, 
A | 683. Sturnopastor contra, Lin. : ' 
2 Trides pale yellow. ‘This bird is as cn in Cachar, as the 
fh 





Myna, 4. ftristis, next mentioned. The Cach bird is S. superciliaris 


E: of Blyth. The white supercilium and white on forehead is very 

if marked in the birds from this eastern side of dias 

(e 684. Acridotheres tristia, Linn. ; ' 
=. * 688. TZemenichus Malabarica, Gmelin. 


693. Hulabes intermedia, H. Hay. 


Fanaly, FriXou.um. 
694, Ploceus baya, Blyth. 
698. Afunia rubronigra, Hodg. 
699. Munia undulata, Lath. 
735, LHematospiza sipahi, Hod g. = t. 
This bird is often captured by the Khasias at Surarim ber sug 
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A 2 obtained on Mahadeo Peak, As4élu ;—there is some doubt 
as to whether it is the above species. 


Order, GEMITORES., 


Family, Txexonms. 


77a, Crocopus viridifrons, Blyth. 

776. Osmotreron Phayrei, Bly th. 

778. Sphenocercus sphenurus, Vig or s. 

The primaries and secondaries are also edged with yellow, very 
narrow on the former. 

779. Sphenocercus apicaudus, Hod ge. 

781. Carpophaga, (sp. not determined),—There was no coppery 
gloss whaf€ver on the back, rump, ahd upper tail coverts of a 
species from Asélu, these parts were of a dark neutral grey tint, tail 
dark indigo,—1} inches from the end mfich paler, undertail coverts 
dirty white, irides pale grey. 

Sp. Length, Tail. Extent. 


1 18 inches tis 274," 
© 2 18” 74" 30” 


T am sorry to say that no specimen was kept of this fine bird, it 
was very numerous in the forest above Garilo (Chota Asdlu) in 
January, and several were shot, being excellent eating, the skinning 
of one for a specimen was always postponed, and in February they 
had disappeared. Lieut Beavan observed Carpophaga insignis 

7 and this species at Molshai in the North Cachar Hills, and shot 
_ several of both, I am indebted to him for the following descriptions 


and he ena 
No. 1, C. insignis, Hodg. —Above, head slate color, | back wings 
“ and tail darker with a bronze tinge, under parts light slate, tail 
is ‘and wing feathers darker. Length 16°, inches, expanse 29”, 
Ry: wing 9°5", tail 6”, tarsus 15", bill 1’, seuss clave 1:9", hind 1:3”, 
Bill at base 0°4", breadth of lower mandible 0-5". Inrides, 
-, | ee red with gold specks apparent in the sunshine, Legs and 
“Pascal feathered half way down the tarsus. 
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No. 2, Carpophaga, species (unknown). 
General color slate, head and under parts light, upper parts dark, 


especially the larger wing and tail feathers, extreme two inches of 
tail lighter than the rest, forming a transverst band, 


Length, extent, wing, tail, tarsus, centre claw, hind claw. 
| Sp.0. 186in. 29:4" oo. oO 1-5” 1-9” 1-3" 
» % i176, 28° 946 #87” 1-4” 1-9" 13” 
Bill one inch, soft and curved at tip, flesh colored,—upper com- 
pressed at base, lower the broadest, breadth ‘4’, lower mandible 
a in sp. a, 0°7", in sp. 6, 0°6", nostril elongated, in which point it 
* differs from P insignis, ITvrides, light bluish grey. 
79la. Macropygia tusalin, Hod g. 
The bird I obtained on the top of Mahadeo differs somewhat 





from this species, there was no tinge of lake on the Orbits 
: | were black not red as in IV. tusalia, the inner circle of the indes 


yellow, in the colaration of the throat and lateral tail feathers it 
agrees with Columba leptoggammica of Temmuink. Length 15% 
inches, extent 214", wing 10”, tail 73”, tarsuf1”, bill 44”, legs and 
feet dull red, bill black. 

795. Turtur suratensis, Gmelin. 

The female is not only smaller but decidedly of duller plumage. -:. 

798. Chalcophaps Indicus, Lin, 


a Of the Rasores very few have been collected, and of the Grat- 
| LATORES, all obtained are so widely distributed and so wellknown 
that the record is of little value until more have been noticed—The ~— 
whole order is badly represented in these Hill ranges. 
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. ADprITionaAL OnsERVATIONS REGARDING 80ME SPECIES OF BIRDS NOTICED 
BY Mr. W.T. Branrorp, mw unis “ Ornithological notes from 
Southern, Western and Central India,’—by ALLAN O. Tlum®, 
Esa., C. B,, Commissioner of Customs, Agra. 

[Received llth January, read 5th February, 1870.) 


The following remarks on Mr. W.o. Blanford’s “ Orni- 
thological notes, &c.’’ which appeared in Part II of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society for 1869, are submitted as an additional informa- 
tion regarding several species which Mr. Blanford has noticed 
in his paper. Some of the data had been collected many years 
previous, but they had not as yet been placed on record, 

I would premise in regard to the 3 species which, Mr. Blanford 
particularly notices in his introductory notes, viz.. Salpornis apilonotus, 
Hirundo fluwicola and Cyornis Tickeliia, that no one of these is by 
any means sorare as he supposes. 

As regards Salpornis spilonotus my collection contains specimens 
from Oudh, (collected by Mr. kh. M. Adam, and another of my 
coadjutors, Mr. R. Thompson, I believe), from the north of the 
Saharunptir district or the Dhin, (collected by Mr. G.F. RR. 

Marshall), from the foot of Mt. Abid, (collected by Dr. King), 
and from the neighbourhood of Murrie, (in a purchased collection). 

Hirundo (Lagenoplastes) fluvicola, is the commonest of our swal- 

lows in Upper India, from the Tonse river, near Mirzaptir to the - 
Sutledge near Ferézptir; it abounds wherever there is water, 
" cliffs or ruined buildings, against which it can plaster its huge 
— mud, honey-comb-like, congery of nests. In Ajmere, at Ahmeda- 
bad in Guzerat, in Saugor in the Central Provinces, I have noticed 
numerous colonies, and I have been familiar @yith this bird, its 
nest and eggs for the last 20 years, although I did not know its cor- 
a rect name, until shortly before the first volume of Dr. Jerdon’s— 
ae work appeared. - 
As for Cyornis Tickellia, 1 have received more specimens of it 
than of either rubeculoides or Jerdoni, all, however, from the Jhansee, 
ran “Saugor and Hoshungabad divisions, and fully two years ago Mr. 
aoe Mum sent me the nests and eggs of this species with the 
| a vale shot by himself off the’ neste 
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; . 
ore now to some of the species separately onumerated, I~ 
note :— 
18. TZinnunewlus Cenchris.—This species may be at once discrimi- 
nated from 7. alaudarius by the colour of its claws. These are 
black in the last named species, white or yellowish white in 7, ‘ 


Cenchris. 

50. Circus cyanews.—I} is impossible ever to confound this 
species with C. Sweinsons, the pure white upper tail coverts, at all 
ages and in both sexes, suffice, as Col Sykes long ago pointed 
out, to separate the European Hen Harrier from the pale-chested 
Harrier. I have specimens from near Indbre and have seen others 
from near Jhansece. 

53. Circus melanoleucus—I agree with Mr. Blanford that 
this bird never occurs, except perhaps as an isolated straggler, in 
Northern or Western Indian; my specimens, and all in fact that I 
have yet seen, were from lower Bengal, Assam and Tippera. 

56, bis.—Afilews melanoctes * IT have or have had several speti- 
mens, young and old, of the large kite referred to by Mr. Blan- 
ford : males with the wing 20 inches and upwards and females 
with the wing up to 22. The young, 6o far as plumage goes, 
correspond exactly with G ustavy Radde’s figure of the 
young of Mileus melanotes, and hitherto T have been inclined to 
identify our large Indian race with this species. In Part LI of my 
* Rough Notes,” I hope to discuss this question more fully. 

104. Dendrochelidon coronata, though locally distributed is by no 
means a rare or uncommon bird. It breeds freely, tomy certain 
knowledge, in the sub-Himalayan track, below Kamaon and Gurh- 
wal, in parts of the Mirzaptr district, in the Mandla district of the 





“et ‘Central Provinces,(igom which locality Mr. R. Thompson sent me 2 
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egg) and Ceylon, and many other localities too ae 
To 7 : here. | ee : ¥,4 
95. Acanthylis sylvatica, Talso have never obtained p metas A 


an exquisite little nest), in the Nilgherries (whence also I have re- - 
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in Saugor, Central Provinces. I have, I find, five nests, and at gues 
a dozen ogys, from that locality. 

85. HMirunde erythropygia.—It hus not yet 1 believe been point- 
ed out, that while this species of mosque swallow belongs as a 
. resident to the plaing of India, #7. duurica, which io the resident 

species of the Himalnyas,—breeding frecly for instance about the 

bungalows of Simla,—also duri ng the ogid season visite the plains 

reaching at least as far south on Agra. I quite agree with Geuld 

in Separating Cecropis rufula, daurica and erythropygia, although 
i occasionally somewhat intermediate forms are met with in Syria 
and Northern India. S 

86. HH. flucicola.—It is not at all unusual for this species to 
breed against high cliff*. To give one single instance, (and I 
could give fifty) visiting the river Chambal where the Etawah 
and Gwalior road crosses it, and following its courses downwards 
to its junction, at Bhurrey, with the Jumn4, etie will meet with at 
least an hundred colonies of this spegies, all with their clustered 
nests plastered against the faces of the high clay cliffs which over- 
hang the river. I take this opportunity of noticing that the dif- 
ferences remarked by Mr. Gould in his Indian specimens are mere- 
ly due to sex andage. The presence, or absence (more or less 
entire) of the white marginal spot on the tail feathers is sexual, the 
white being always strongest in the old males, while the presence 
of strim on the head is a sign of immaturity. 

90. Ptionoprogne concolor.—1 canuot (with very large series of 
each before me) concur in what Mr. Blanford says of the eggs 
of this species and L. jiuercofa and. 7, ruficepa. The eggs of con- 
. color are certainly not more spotted than those of rufeepe. So far 
asthe character, extent and intensity of markings go, they are 

‘intermediate between those of furicola and ruficeps. The ground 
t - olor is white, and they ure all more or less thickly speckled, spot- 
i" ie pueet ‘&c., though rarely blotched, with different shades of yellowish, 
pan brown. Unlike those of fluricola, which are as often 
Salon not, these eggs are always pretty thickly marked, but 
, though better defined and darker than those of fluvicola, 

¢ 80 bold nor so bright as in ruficeps. As in both these 
he marking aré always most dense towards the broader 
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end, where a more or less ill-defined zone, or irregular wid baxkial 


p is not uncommon. 

Again the nests are not, I should say * precisely similar’’ to those 
of the Indian wire-tailed swallow, but are deeper and smaller, 
7 coming to a well-defined point below. 

91. Ptionoprogne rupestris.—I quite agree with Mr, Blanfor dad 
that this species is not confined to the higher Hills; itis only the 
other day that I procured a pair at the Taragurh Hill, at Ajmere, 
a solitary rocky outlier of the Aravallis only some 3000 feet in - 
height, but at the same time the only breeding places that I know of 
are some 8000 feet high in the Himalayns. Amongst the lower 
rocky ranges I have hitherto believed them (though in this I may 
err) to be only winter and spring visitants, retiring in India to colder 
and more elevated localities to breed in. 

293. Leucocerca leucogaster.—I have this species from as far 

: north as Mt. Aba, to which locality, I may notice, Gallus Soneraté 
= also extends, as well as Cursorius Gallicus and TToubara Macqueens 
from the North West. ou 
310. Museicapula superciliaris, extends during the cold weather f 
all over the plains of India. Mr. Brookes procured a specimen 
in Etawah I think, and I have one from the same locality, another 
from near Lucknow and several from Saugor. 
325. Erythrosterna acornaus.—The only specimen that I have of 
this species was also a female—and wag shot along with an we: kK, 
- maculata. T have not gone minutely into the question, but I would ; 
suggest that possibly acornaus is only the female of maculata. 
Anyhow, all the specimens that I possess of the latter were 
males. Mie 
823. Zrythrosterna parva.—This is the only species in upper 
India. Tam not sure if I have ever seen a true /exucura rome . 
any locality, except perhaps Tippera.—I have several oo 
oA eee, and am perfectly certain that the huge series tha 
art ossess from all parts of Réjpitana, the N. W. and Central Pi : 
ainsi en’ Oudh, are one and all parva. ae 
2 368. | + Volvooivora poet —Not very uncommon, about Suugors 
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; | _ 257, Lanius ayceaied a = Sewontiee whether Mr. ‘Blan fags oe 

is get hold of either Lanius cani@ps or tephronotus. Tt is curious: . 

often these three species are confounded, yet they are really. 
very distinct, as the subjoined comparative table will slow :— 










































~ down to the vent white, e in erythronotus the lower portion of 
_ the abdomen, the feathers above the vent, are bright ferruginous, 
ey 460. Otocompsa fuscicaudata. —This species extends northwards 
to. Mt. Aba, where I found it very abundant; specimens there. 
Ber obtained - are in every respect identical with those from Conoor 
Cs | Gite. In Oudh and in Bengal, this species is replaced hy: 
_ Olocompsa emeria, and east of the bay of Bengal by 0. Jjogsa— Mae 
; I Blax fo rd says, that ho has never met with an Olocompsa in Cen iy - 
ie <r: presume he means of the jocosa type, with red whis-— — 
4, because O. leucotis occurs, though rarely both, in Saugor and" 
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.. 
of upper parts,| on upper sur- feathers. 
tace. : 
L. erythronotus, ... From 0°1Somewhat pale) Whole lower) Central «tail 
| to O03" in|) ashy grey. |back, rump, up- feuthersblack,or ra 
width, | per tail coverts blackish brown, , 
and longer sca-lIaterala brown, = 
plara. withagrey tint. ; 
‘ rT. Caniceps,... eaeter Ditto. Ditto, " 

per tail coverts _ 
: only. ’ 
ee. 4 7 ,. ; 
re, > ~ L. tephronotus, ... Almost ‘Somewhat dark} Ditto, Central tail — . +: 
“t tee entirely ashy brown. feathers deep | . 
(fe 3 wanting, rafous brown, . 
Oe laterals growimgg 
| paler as th => 
' recede fromthe — 
ee centre, all ru. 
V2 eee fous brown, iy 
or < Se —_— : » «" 
< Besides this, caniceps Ne middle portion of the abdomen right — “4 
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| , Zeylanica —This species and fyphia are one and the’ 
aa Tee have more than 100 specimems from all parts of se 
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India, some from even as far east as Comillah in Tipperah, and 
. tre is not the slightest doubt, I b@lieve, that both forms repre- 
sent different sexes and stages of plumage of the same species, 
Mr. Blanford might, therefore, well killa perfectly intermediate 
specimen. 

4732) Oriolus Ceylonensis.—None of the supposed specimens of 
this species, from Alimednugger sent me by Messrs. Pairb an 
and Bruce were, in my opinion, Ceylonensis,—at least if Ceylonensts 
be 2 good species. The chief distinctions supposed “to exist be- 
tween melanocephalus and Ceylonensis cousist — 1st, in the black of the 
throat coming much further down on the breast of melanocephalus, 
than of Ceylonensis ; 2nd, in melanocephatus having the secondaries 
‘ and tertiaries broadly tipped yellow, and the outer webs of the 
latter yellow, while in Ceylonensis only the tertiaries are tipped, 
and this only on the outer webs, with yellow. 

Messrs. Fairbank’s and Bruce’s Ahmednugger specimens, 
though somewhat intermediate, pertained rather to the melanocepha- 
lus than the Ceylonensis typo. As a matter of fact, I have shot good 
typical examples of both races in the same localities in the Bhabur, 
below Gurhwal, and in Oudh Terai, and I at present utterly dis- 





. 


a 

believe in Ceylonensis asa distinct species. Perhaps, however, I 

Ye have never seen a true Ceylonensis, my museum unfortunately con- 

at tains no Ceylon specimen, 

by $53. Orocates cinclorhynchus.—Stragglers of this species (and ‘ 


weather in the plains of the N.W. Provinces and the northern portion 
of the Central Provinces. "When our Avifauna comes to be more 
closely watched, a vast number of the Himalayan species, now 
considered to reside exclusively in the Hills, will be found to visit 


; what is more remarkable of Oreocincla dauma) occur every cold 
+ 








the plains during the cold weather. I killed a fine specimen of 4 
| GWichodrome muraria on the clay cliffs of the river Jumné, at Shere- 
7 nd a . a a 
 gurh, some 20 miles due north of Jaloun. = 














~ $54. Geocichla eyanota—My. Blan ford may be right in con- Pd. 
Bt ler’ nz the olive tint on the back a sign of immaturity, but it is se = 
curious, that out of alarge series of this species and cifrina, no she; , 
_ single male exhibits this peculiarity, but a large proportion of the Sart 
females do, This maybe accidental. =, _ Ae tea 
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488. Saxicola opistholeuwa—This species will not stand, the 
points relied on by Blyth, Strickland and Gould are Bot 
constant, as the examination of a large serics shows. 

515. Acrocephalus brunnescens. Ihave specimens from numerous 
parts of India. The proportions of the primaries vary a good deal, not 
locally but individually, and the tone of coloration also varies greatly. 

645. Parus cinereus.—I1 have specimens from all parts of India,— 
from Cashmere to Comillah, and trom iKotgurh to Conoor. Indivi- 
duals differ ;*the species is one and the same; Javanese specimens 
do seem to be persistently smaller; I have not, however, seen a 
sufficient number of examples to make sure that this difference is 
really constant. 

604. Agrodroma sordida.—As I have pointed out in a paper 
which will appear in an early number of the Ibis, neither of our 
Indian birds known as A. sordiida and cinnamomea, can well be 
identical with Riippell’s birds. It is needless.to discuss the matter 
here, but if I am correct and with Rippell’s careful Latin and 
German descriptions of both, and his plate of sordida before me, I 
can scarcely be in error; the Indian birds will stand, the supposed 
A. cinnamomea as A. similis, Jerdon, and the supposed 4. sordida 
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as A. griseo-rufescens, nobis. 

768. <Alauda Malabarica ” 
I very likely may be) this bird of Mr. Blantor d’s is the true 
Spizalauda Deva, 

The Rev. Mr. Fairbank favoured me with three specimens 
of a lark killed at Khandalla, which he (or perhaps Mr, Blan- 
ford) had named Alauda Malabarica. On examination, they proved to 

ie have hind claws only 0-4 in length, and the Ist primary 0°6 in length. 
{ It was quite clear that these were not true (restricted) .d/auda. 

On closer examination there remained no doubt that these were the 
true “Spizalauda Deva of Sykes, although the dimensions somewhat 
ee exceeded those given by Jerdon. On comparing these with the 
ag Upper Indian race which I had hitherto confounded with Sy kes’s 
bird, and of which it is not impossible that Jerdon owing to a 







- gimilar error, gave the dimensions, I found that conspicuous dif-_ 
foresee oa : ces existed, rendering the separation of the Upper Indian 


ie 


as a distinct species necess ary. 


Unless I am much mistaken (which — 
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"> | | . 
2 ae I proceed to give some dimensions of the Southern and Northern 
a Indian races, premising that to the latter I have given the specific 
f name of séuil/ima., 
length, wing, 1st prim. tail, bill at tarsus, hindtoe and 
front, claw, 
’ ET a 
) 8S, Deva, 2 626 3°60 r6u0 205 O53 0O-S6 0-75 
og (Southern g¢ G10 3°65 OG2 216 O53 O81 O72 
[ India.) ¢ GOO S357 »@ O80 200 0°57 0°86 0.75 
ie S.simillima, 9 G20 3:15 O38 175 484045 O70, O6g4 
Log Northern ae 5°50, 326 O40 1s50— ss O44 0-72 O65 
Bp India, ) 520 8:00 O42 1-70 O50 O-7O O-6S 
% The plumage of the two species is of precisely the same character, 
rn but the colouring of the Upper Indian bird is paler and less 
p rufous, and this is especially conspicuous in the outer webs of 
the first long primaries and exterior tail feathers, which are 
tf, rufous buff in Deva, and pale fawn colour or yellowish white in 
ies simillima, and in theaving lining and rufous margins to the interior 


) webs of the quills. Altogether the bird has a paler and sandier 
2 cast, so much so, that the first glance at the birds is sufficient to 
fee attract the attention of even a superficial observer to the difference. 
e The crest of the adult Northern bird too is, I think, longer than that 
ie: of the Southern, some ofthe feathers of the former measuring fully ~ 
~~ 9" in length. This bird bears the same relation (so far as type of 
___ golour goes) to S. Deva, than A, gulgula does to A. Malatarica. 
: “ Spizalauda simillima occurs throughout the upper portion of the 
N. W. Provinces and Cis-Sutledge States of the Panjab, and I have 
; specimens sent me from Jhansee; but what the limits of its range 
are, I do not yet know, having until recently always confounded it 
- with S. Dera. 
f I may here note that Capt. Mite hell of Madras sent me spect- 
mens of Alawla Malabarica from Ootacamund labelled A. gulgula ; 
accepting his name and noticing the striking difference in appear- 
ance between these birds and our nor thern representative race, = 
_-Beparated the latter, as A. gulgulensis, (vide my Catalogue), | ia ® 
subsequ careful examination has shown me that the nund 
birds are really A. Afalabarica, while our northern race is the tr “ue 
e.. ioc Sin itil appear that Mr. Bla ford’s 
ae aie caer uly Dos -camuotbad ntif 
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hariva, a restricted Alauda with a long hind claw. Of course the 
bird recorded by him as Spizalauda Deva is the Spizalauda simit- 
lima, nobis. 

716. ZEmberiza Tfutton?—This bird is common almost through- 
out Northern, Western and Central India, wherever there are rocky 
hills. It abounds in the Salt Range, in the Panjab, and throughont 
the Aravalli range ; Taragurh at Ajmere and Mt. Abu, being 
amongst its most favourite resorts. I have it from near Mirzapir, 
from the Siwaliks and from the Saugor Division and Myr. 
Brookes has shot it in Etawah. Probablyfike /mberiza strio- 
lata, which I this year fotind breeding at Ajmere (see a separate 
paper on this species, which will appear in an early number of the 
This) 2. Hutton? is a permanent resident and not, as has been sup- 
posed, a visitant from the Himalayas. ‘This is of course the bird 
referred to by Sykes as &. hortulana. 

800. Pterocles fasciatus—It is strange thatI have never noticed 
the crepuscular habits of thisbird. I have shot scores of it. One 
day, Mr. F. R. Blo wit t and myself bagged over a dozen within a 
circle of half a mile at Tirkee in Goorgaon, not many miles from 
the famous sulphur springs at Soria. Only the other day I shot 
a pair not far from Kishengurh in Rajptitana in bright daylight, 
as they came down to drink, and I have seen them at the water's 
edge in the mornings at least a dozen times. They are very com- 
mon in Upper India wherever there are low rocky hills with a 
little scrub jungle at the base, quite as common as P. exustus in the 
sandy open plains. I have shot both these species and arenarius 
in the same morning in the Goorgaon district, but alehata, our 
fourth Indian species very rarely I think crosses the Indus, though 
+t is abundant enough in the cold season at Hot Murdan and other 
trans-Indus Panjab posts, where it is known to sportsmen as the 
bronze-winged Sand-grouse. z; 
—«-« 819 bis. Francolinus n. sp.—I do not doubt that the Outch 
Peat species is distinct, I propose to name it after my valued friend and 

contributor, Dr. Kin g, whose paper on the Birds of Goona is no- 
more than once by Mr. Blanfor d. I had intended describing 
this species in the [bis, but the only specimen I had, was such a 
41 r that I hesitated to do so, and in a weak moment, sent it to 
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a brother sportsman in Kattywar, whence it had been received, to 
show the species of which I wanted specimens. Now, I am sorry 
to say, I can neither get the original specimen nor better ones out 
of my friend, and my only hope is, that seeing this notice, he may 
be conscience-stricken, and do me the favour of returning me my 
own bird, with a good series of the same species. 


P. 8.—I take this opportunity of intimating my dissent to the 
propriety of elevating the Mahableshwar race of Aleippe potocephala 
to the rank of a Sait species, 

No the kindness of Mr. H, R. P. Carter Lowe a noble series of 
the Nilgherry bird, and to the Rev. H. Bruce, two specimens of 
the supposed 4. Bruce. 

_ Tadmit freely that, as a rule, A. poiscephala is somewhat smaller 
Y! than the specimens of Bruce: which I possess, but some specimens 
by” of the former are fully as large. Bruce’, to judge from the speci- 









of potocophala, nor is it less forruginous, and these three points are, 
what Mr. Fairbank in the original description which he sent me 
chiefly relies on. 

‘The fact is the shade of colour varies in individuals. Brucet is 
darker and less ferruginous, or lighter and more ferruginous than 
ae some, and absolutely identical in colour with other specimens of 
, poiocephala that I possess. 

The rounding of the tail, the wideness and firmness of the inner 
webs (other points insisted on by Mr. Fairbank) varies in 
individuals, and in these respects also, the specimens sent me of 
Brucet ave intermediate between those now before me of the Nil- 

gherry bird. ' 

It may be said that /eippe Nipalensis which I admit as a dis- 
tinct species, differs only very slightly in plimage from poiocephala 
pend this is true, but, the bill, legs and feet (the former conspicu-_ 
ly) of this latter, are invariably larger than those of Vt pares 
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mens before me, is certainly not darker as a rule, than the majority ~ 


© they correspond exactly with those of Prucet. In the See 2 
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ON CERTAIN PROTRACTED IRREGULARITIES OF ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE 
in BGENGAL IN RELATION TO THE Mons00N RAINFALL OF 1868 any 





’ Cwith plate VIIT.) 
eo [Received 17th February, 1870. Read 2nd March, 1870.] 
- When the Meteorological system, recently established in Bengal, — 


® 
iF 
oo 


began to afforll trustworthy results, one of the first objects of 
We enquiry that engaged my attention, was the variation of the 
‘monsoon rains. ‘The year 1868 was marked by a rainfall in Lower 
Bengal (more especially at Calcutta and the 8. Western part of the — 


ie Gangetic delta) of almost unprecedented amount, while in the N. 


W. Provinces and the Panjab, the deficiency was such as to cause 
@ yery considerable failure of the crops and much consequent 
suffermg. This year (1869), the rains-have been comparatively 
light throughout Northern India, including Bengal, except in the 
districts to the North ot Pthe Pudma* river; and it is fresh in the 
g _ recollection of all residents in Northern India, that large tracts in the 
WN. W. Provinces, Central India and the Panjab, have been pre- 
= served from the imminent horrors of famine only by the timely 
‘Yains at the very close of the ordinary monsoon season. My object, 
; in the present communication, is to bring to notice certain peculi- 
arities in the distribution of the barometric pressure, which seem to 
aor some light on the causes, the proximate causes at least, of 
i Bhese notable and Limparent variations. 
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} for periods of several months, as Hasctete ic ‘reali at certain =~ 
6 ations, when. reduced to the sea-level, shewed an oracle eas 
at alous depression or elevation ; anomalous, that is to say, as — 

t conforming to the general law of the barometric gradient for 
» time of year, as then known. I was at first inclined to suspect e . 
Jig gned elevation of certain of the stations might be erro-_ 4 
wo “3 that, possibly, the barometric registers might be vitiated if 


The mame gi > given to the main stream of the Ganges below Rajmabal, — 
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le by errors arising from faulty position or manipulation of the instru- ~ 


ments. Accordingly I took every means in my power to verify tho 
elevations, and either by personal inspection or otherwise, to satisfy 
myself that the instruments were properly placed and observed. 
The barometers had all been compared with the Calcutta standard 
before they were issued, and the errors thus ascertained had been 
applied as corrections to thejr readings. Atstations that I visited,* I 
repeated the comparison with one or two mountain barometers which 
T carried with me, and which had been compared with the standard 
before my departure and were again compared on my return. In no 
case did the result of the second comparisen differ from that of the 
first by more than a quite trivial amount. Some of the stations,y ) 
moreover, have been supplied with duplicate barometers since the \ 
peculiarities above noticed first attracted my attention, and in these 
cases, a comparison was made between the two instruments as soon 
as possible at the station, and their recorded errors thus made to 
furnish a check on each other. I mention these details because in 
this country the barometric variations are so small in tomparison 
| with those in Western Europe, that it is of*the utmost importance ; 
i in order that the conclusions based &n their readings may be trust- 
2 worthy, that all merely instrumental errors be most carefully 
eliminated. Any confidence that my facts may lay claim to, will 
: depend on the assurance that all ascertainable causes of error have 
been carefully ascertained and allowed for. 

hese precautions then having been duly observed, and not 
haying afforded any explanation of the observed anomalies,{ the £3 
conclusion became legitimate, that they wee real atmospheric phe- 
nomena and not apparent and instrumental only: and this conclu- eS 
sion was confirmed by the fact, that in some cases the same pecu- < si 
~ liarity was shewn by two or more neighbouring stations. Finally | ao 
during the last cold weather (1868-69) I observed that certain | 
_ stations which, during the 8S. W. monsoon, had shewn an excessive . 
cee depression, now exhibited an opposite tendency, a 
s of on a pressure; and that this like the former eee 
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liarity, affected hot one only, but two or three neighbouring statious 
in different degrees, and lasted for some months. 
It was not, however, until another S. W. monsoon had afforded 
* me the means of comparing the barometric features of the same 
“ . season in two consecutive years, that I could be justified in assuming 
any correllation between these local peculiaritios of atmospheric 
pressure, and the yariations in the rasfall. .There has hitherto 
been very little systematic observation of the barometer in India, 
that is susceptible of comparative treatment, and very much 
remains to be done to ascertain the normal distribution of atmos- 
pheric pressure during out monsoons. ‘To determine whether any 
local peculiarity is normal or abnormal, at least two registers for 
corresponding seasons must be compared. This has now been 
done for the SW monsoon, and l am justified in coneluding, that 
© = the local depressions which I shall now describe, and which appear 
to me to be intimately related to those variations of the rainfall 
which I haye already noticed, are poculiar to the year and not 
recurrent. > 

T take first of all the SW monsoon season (May to September) 
of 1868. The following table (extracted from my official report) 
gives the mean barometric pressure* of each of the monsoon 
months, at all the stations from which L haawe reports for the period 

in question. They are reduced to $2° Fahr. and mean sea level. 

| May. June. July. Aug. Sept. 


Port Blair,........ ? 29-810" 29°835* 29-819* 29-853* 
“Madras, Poise cre 8 oe) ee; 000 -742* *756* 772 . .792* 
VAD, cs cote s se $50 ‘753 ‘756 ‘720  =-797 
_ False Point, ...... ‘736 +567 ‘362 “S75 "654 
“Guttack, .......+.. ‘754 613 ‘G15 ‘568 735 
,  Ghittagong, ...... ‘802 °626 G57 630 = -740 
 $Saugor Island, .... “736 © °522 "535 “A75 "616 
Oe a ae ae ‘781 ‘570 603 ‘601 -699 
Sl geaeatibavehiics.. < :720% -546* — -509* Pty 
i . The means are obtained from the observations recorded four times daily 







ate a kat 10 CAL 18.» & P.M, and 10 Pf, M. on every day ain the month, 
i “except those e marked with an (*) which are the means of the 10 a, M. aud 4 
Sl es ears’ servations only. Lhave shewn, in the Report, that the means thus 
' ‘are comparable to within ‘01 of an inch, : 
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s .- 
May. June. July. Aug. Sept. 
Jessore, ....... ce @6=—s 76] $541 * ‘584* ? ‘695* 
Berhampore, ..... ‘T7T7* = §=-547* “590* *590* -715* 
SIROUO Ss 65-4 20s ee wks "831 ‘614 "636 "605 ‘739 
eT a ae ‘701-5 15* ‘542% ‘564* -679* 
MIO eee Se oo Ses ‘740* +-549* ‘542* ‘574* +684* 
Benares, ....... rr ‘FAT “570 ‘573 621 ‘710 
MOOrKI he ose 8. ; ‘694 "4091 ‘517 "523 "658 


It will be observed that in June; (with the exception of the com- 
paratively distant stations, Monghyr and Roorki,) and in August 
and September, (without exception as Yar as the table shews, 
Hazaribaugh being, however, wanting in these months,) Saugor 
Island shews the lowest mean barometric pressure. False Point 
also shews a low mean pressure, which is however, 0°1 above that 
of Saugor Island in August, and 0:03 to 0°04 in the other months >. 
after May. The Ciicutta mean readings are from 0°045 to 0-12 
higher than those of gor Island throughout, and those of 
Cuttack (except in August sn this station shews the lower mean 
pressure,) from 0:018 to 0-0 igher than those of False Point. 
There was therefore, a persisten®\harometric relative depression 
extending from Saugor Island to t SW. It was somewhat 
changeable both in inten®¥ty and position hut the minimum always 
lay nearer Saugor Island than any other station. The mean baro- 
Metric gradient between Caleutta and Saugor Island (70 miles) aN 










was in 
May, one inch in 1555 miles. . 
June, ,, », 1458 4 
SULT a. sp sUZE. 4; 
Aug. +) » 80 * 
r Sept., ,, 843, | ‘ 


and it did not finally disappear until December. 

_ There was another area of barometric depression to the NW. 

‘and NNW. of the above, (as is shewn by Hazaribaugh and 
-Monghyr) which would seem to be more regularly recurrent than | 
that which lay about the Sand Heads, andis probably due tothe ~ 
oe. elevated” and hilly character of the country. In July the mean 
. ressure at Hazaribaugh | was lower than at Saugor Island. 
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Saugor Tsland as has been already remarked was the lower in June, 
and in all probability in August also. . 

Now the rainfall tables shew that the months of June and August 
were those of the heaviest rainfall in Bengal generally ; but the 
excessive falls were very local. In June the maximum was at 
Balasore and Contai; in August at Hooghly and Kishnagur; im 
both cases apparently, (certainly in the latter,) not at the place of 
greatest mean depression but at some distance (about 100 miles) 
to the north of it. This is shewn by the following table extracted 


from the general rainfall table in the official report— 


"Rainfall in inches. 


. June. July. Aug. Sept, 

Sl 11-00 10°90 12:90 5:05 
TEN Sooke ass cae Vielen oles 0.0 'Sue ees 17°30 10°12 8°92 9°80 
False Point, Sb alae Sistas e'haie weer 9°20 12°75 9°95 20°40 
SIO BOLOL 8a adios e 0 ale lee 6 o Wie! 0! 00 36°20 5°60 14°30 9°60 
Saugor Island, ......+20...5--. _. 27-40 11°86 16°07 21°50 
SINE Os oa; oegne ooo tte t eee eeers 34°43 876 1269 17°74 
Midnapore,. ....-.6--se+s ee eeeees 22°80 540 19°30 13°20 
NETIC So onic ys cee sock Sel i sinieteidioe 2661 11°17 24°88 15°69 
Ua ee oe Pe Lory ht 23°20 14°80 25°30 21°10 
Bancoorah, .......- Bit atslets terete promt 18°25 6°55 15°30 17:10 
Hooghly, .....-.- PSs eee 15°30 955 40°50 21°40 
Burdwan, fn RO nT ee OU ae POT 8-20 10°80 29°60 14°50 
Jessore, ....--. Pe tatace tie Gis e.0.0°s Jeee 16°62 12°24: 20°53 9°49 
*“Kishnaghur, ....---.+-+++++++-+5 10-75 11°50 30°20 7 30 
TIGPHAINPOKG, 6 eicn ese eneedcees. 1271-0840; 1800 58e8 
SOOTY, 02 es ce ese ec eer ce rete reece. 885 885 10°45 920 
Rampore Beauleah, ...-.-.++--+-- 14°45 13°20 10°75 11°20 


Caleutta and Howrah received about the same quantity of rain 





in June and August, but in the former month they lay to the north, 
in the latter to the south of the area of greatest rainfall. In June 
‘the fall exceeded 20 inches over an area including Balasore, 
/ Saugor Island, Contai, Midnapore, Calcutta and Howrah. At 
.Bancoorah, Hooghly and Jessore it was between 15 and 17, and at 
ippcatteck rather more than 17 ins. In August the fall exceeded 20 
: es at Jessore, Kishnagur, Hooghly, Burdwan, Calcutta and 
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Howrah, and was nearly of that amount at Midnapore in one 
direction and at Berhainpore in the-other. 

In both months there was within these areas a focus of greatest 
yainfall, around which, the quantity diminished with the distance. 
This focus was about Contai and Balasore in June, where the quan- 
tity registered was between 30 and 40 inches, and in August was 
situated about Hooghly, where the register exceeds 40 inches aoe 
this month. 

The resultant directions of the winds at Calcutta, Saugor Island, 
False Point, Cuttack and Jessore, as calculated from all the obser- 
vations in each month are given in the following table; comparative 
prevalence being expressed by a number proportional to the whole 
number of observations taken as 100. * 

. May. June. July. August. Sept. 
Jessore, .. 588.19E. 568. 6W. 74S8.22E. 278.16E. 55S. 12E. 
Caleutta,.. 80S. 5E. -75S.14W. 888 2B, 618,24W. 688. 18E. 
Saugor Id., 858. 5W. 7758.29W. 728.12W. 4558.37W. 378. 12W- 
False Pt., 815.24W. 60S.47W. 68S.55W. 588.87W. 40 N.83W. 
Quitack, .. 70S.11E. 488.35W. 47 S.A7W. 42 S.79W. 18S. 89W- 

Now on comparing im this table the mean directions for June 
and August with those of the other months, it will be observed that 
the former are characterized by a comparative excess of westerly 
elements. Thus at Calcutta for example, the wind is East of South 
in May, July and September, but West of South in June and 
August. This general characteristic becomes very distinct when the 
anemometric resultants are laid down on a chart, [see Plate VIII, } 
as wind arrows, the lengths of which vary as the figures expressing 
prevalence. At Jessore the August mean is an apparent exception, 


but the figure expressing prevalence, is so much reduced as to 


indicate a considerable deficit of Southerly and increase of Nor- 
therly elements.* A similar difference is shewn by the mean of 
Berhampore. 

_ A comparison of the June and August wind resultants with those 
of the same stations for any of the monsoon months of 1869 entirely 
bears ont the above inference as to the Sgprue prevalence aes 
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Westerly element in the former, in other words of a deflection of 
the monsoon from its normal course towards the East. The winds 
do not indeed follow a spiral course around, and in to a place of 
minimum depression as they would do in a cyclone, but they are 
deflected from their normal direction to the Eastward, in all proba- 


bility to feed an ascending current over Lower Bengal. Hence the 


excessive rainfall. already noticed at ,cortain stations in Lower 
Bengal, and as a consequence, the deficiency experienced by stations 
to the NW. in the Ganges valley, with the predomindnee of 
Westerly winds which characterized the greater part of the monsoon 
of 1868 in the N. W. Previnces. Of these features the existence 
of a persistent barometric depression in the head of the Bay seems 
to offer a consistent explanation, 


I now pass to the monsoon of 1869, the barometric features of 
which differed considerably from those of the previous year, and 
which brought to the delta of Lower Bengal a rainfall somewhat 
below the average, while in the NWP. the deficiency of rain uP 
to almost its close, was as marked as in 1868, 


mee — es oe ae wl 





May. June. July. Aug. Sept. 
Port Blair,......  29°817* 29-770* 29-789*% 29-810* 29-829* 
Madras, .o.....- -733* ‘673* "717" “751* *T77* 
MVE Efe oe +s *782 656 ‘701 ‘724 ‘804 
False Point, .... ‘763 ‘609 626 ‘719 ‘748 
GIEGAOKy, uso y t's ‘710 "572 ‘626 ‘716 ‘733 
Chittagong, .... "742 “600 "638 ‘T31 1745 
Saugor Island, .. "705 "548 | ‘566 ‘668 God 
Qaloutta, ...... ‘680 531 ‘566 ‘666 ‘708 
Hazaribaugh, .. ‘588 481 +527 ‘624 ‘677 
JO@SSOTO, 0. sive "669 "521 "554 ‘651 “701 
Berhampore, .... ‘665? ‘517? ‘562 ? "668 ‘709 
BUDARCeSccicsacss  °704 566 601 684 ‘739 
‘@achar, ....... ‘752 “594 ‘630 ‘698 ‘761 
) | Monghyr, Rise ihe ? “482 527 ‘596 “644 
Patna, ne eI ee ‘601 “494 "522 “619 ‘675. 
Sora sttce oie 505 ‘567 ‘641 “688 
362 "510 -581 
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The distribution of atmospheric pressure shown by this table is + 
very different from that shewn by the table for 1868. The Saugor 
Island means are throughout equal to or higher than those of Cal- 
cutta, and those of False Point equal to or higher than those of 
Cuttack. Of the area of depression in the head of the Bay, which 
Was 50 marked and constant during the monsoon of 1868, not a 
trace reappears. This segson the seat of minimum pressure 18 
transferred to Hazaribaugh and Monghyr,* and here it was persistent 
nearly to the close of the monsoon, deflecting the winds and apparent- 
ly determining the distribution of the rainfall, just as the Saugor 
Island depression of the previous year had&done in the lower part 
of the delta. 

This depression first became marked in April, in which month 
the lowest mean readings are those of Hazaribaugh and Patna, 
Monghyr being-wanting. In May the difference was grester and in 
June thesé three stations alone lay within the isobaric of 29°5. In 
June and July the pressure was about the same at Hazaribaugh 
and Monghyr, but in August and September it rose at the former 
more rapidly than at the latter station, and the barometric mini- d 
mum lay above Monghyr.t Throughout the three first months of 
the rains, and indeed nearly to the end of September, the vapour 
bearing monsoon was then arrested in its normal course towards 
the N. W. Provinces by a persistent atmospheric depression in the 
region of the Curruckpore hills and Hazaribaugh, and it was not s 





® In the abstract of the paper given in Proc. As. Soc, for January 1870, it was 

stated (p. 93) that in March, a slight depression appeared over 4 region inelu- 

ding Berhampore, Mongbyr, Xc., that in May it was intensified especially over 

the first named station and reached its lowest point in June, and that there 

was a mean difference of 0-14 of an inch between Calcutta and Berhampore 

On re-examining the registers and laying down their barometric means of the 
stations for each day in curves, on -natrumental error has been detected in the 
Berhampore register which affected it from the 15th April to the 15th July, 

and which caused the mean pressure to be recorded as rather more than 0-1 
| too low. A corresponding correction has been applied to the register in the 
“a above table, but since the correction can be determined only for the beginning 
sand end of the period, aud is assumed to be the same throughont, the results are 
3 *e marked with oa (7). It results from this that the depression did nob move 
ss westward as originally stated, but changed as now atated in the text; and that. 
_ the cyclone of June did not move direct to the place of minimam pressure, 


 thongh (as I am still of opinion) its course was probably affected by the exist- _ 







ence of the local depression. ig had 
in this month was lower than any of the Bengal 
ia much reason for . 


_  “* Except Roorki which i 
stations, bat the barometer has not been compared and there 
ae: the belief that it reads low. 
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* until the end of September that the contraction of this depression 
allowed the N. W. Provinces to receive their usual rainfall, as it 
would appear, by leaving the winds from the Bay to follow their 
normal course across Hazaribaugh and Chota-Nagpoor towards 

" the Upper Provinces. 

In June the heaviest rainfall occurred at Julpigori (41-29 ins.) 
and Rungpore (36-7 ins). At the stations of Dinagepore, Pubna, 
Malda, Buxa, (Bhotan Doars,) and Goulpara more than 20 
inches were registered, while at Darjiling at which the average 
rainfall for this month is 27°50* ins., 19.85 inches only fell. At 
Calcutta the rainfall forthe month amounted to 18-84 inches; but 

- of this, 11 inches fellin one day, during the Cyclone of the 9th 
June, the centre of which passed very near Calcutta. Berhampore 
received 21°74 inches of which 5:7 fell during the passage of the 
Cyclone and Rampore Beauleah, which was also near its track, 
18-05 inches, in all of which 6 inches fell on the day of the storm. 
It would appear then that the heaviest fall was to North East of 
the depression, the maximum being at 150 miles from the seatgof 
greatest depression much as in August of the previous year. In 
the present case, however, the place of maximum rainfall was pro- 
bably determined by the proximity of the hills. 

That the winds in May and June were greatly influenced by the 
local barometric depression, and instead of blowing up the Ganges 
valley, drew in towards the depression with a tendency to circulate 
round it, is shewn by the following table, which exhibits also the 
increase of Easterly components in September when the rains 
reached the Upper Provinces. , 

It may be noticed, however, that as in the previous year, the in- 
fluence of the local depression was sufficient only to modify and 
weaken, not to counteract that of the probably more extensive area 
of low pressure, which many circumstances lead me to believe must 
exist in Central India, as a normal phenomenon of the 8. W. 
monsoon. 

) May. June. July. Aug. Sept. 
Cuttack, .... 79S 6°E 58S 3°E 58S 49°W 55S 19°W 30S 17°E 
‘False Point,.. 635 15°W 53S 25°E 72S 67°W 63S 56°W 418 39°W 
~~ « 


Ph * Mean of 7 years. 
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7 May. June, July. Aug. Sept. a 
_ #Saugor Island, 825 38°W 65S 32°W 748 45°W 778 47°W 68S 11°W 
Calcutta, .... 828 7°W 70S G°E 84S S°E 85S 1°B 858 23°R 
4 Jessore, .... 555 11°RK 728 30°E 828 18° 70S 7°ER 858 35°R 
Dacca, ...... 698 31°E, 878 45°E 98S 37°E 90S 9° 608 33° 
_ Berhampore,.. 635 43°F 575 38°E 748 52°E 64S 28°E 758 53°E 
Monghyr,.... 43N 89°F 63N 86°E 61S 89°F 228 75 BE 688 84°R 

Patna, ...... 84N 7°W 92N 3°W 71N 6°R 728 29°R 

Benares, .... 58N 5°W 387N 41°R 27 KE 14N 48°W S56N 8° 

i nn 23S 84°E 428 77°E 228 1°R 71878°R © 
 Hazaribaugh, 325 27°W 40S 15°W 328 18°E 328 19°W 618 42°R 





ot Wha 


fo sum up the principal facts brought out in the foregoing dis- 7 
cussion. 
In the monsoon seasgns both of 1868 and 1869, there was an 
area in or on the borders of Lower Bengal, in which the atmos- 
pheric pressure was persistently low, and which-was partially or 
_etftirely encircled by a region of relatively high barometer. It 
" 7 originated with the general redistribution of bar ‘ometric pressure at 
the beginning of the 8. W. monsoon in April, and became intensified 
a with the first fallof the rains in June. In 1868 it retained its initial | 
“position with a slight variation throughout the monsoon season, the — 
_ depression being most intense in June and August, after which latter 
month it gradually decreased in intensity, but did not disappear wk 
till December. In 1869 it contracted or retreated northward and “me 
i as far as can be judged did not entirely disappear, although its 
_ influence was diminished until quite the end of the monsoon. Its 
4 "position was different in the two years, being in the former in the , 
N. W. corner of the Bay of Bengal, in the latter in the hilly 


fe" ve country to the west of the delta. : rs 
e ca = ‘It influenced the Vapour bearing winds from the south by deflee- 
aa them towards it, and necessarily by determining an ase ding 
x a urr - mnt, it produced an excessive rainfall to the north of its position, — ' 
ie ne maximum fall being at from®50 to 150 miles from the Bie 8s as 


a vhich the barometer was lowest. Finally it impeded the passage 


=¢ 


Ne ‘tien vapour- bearing winds to the N. W. Provinces, and thus de prived fe 
hat reg on of sore part of its sabal ensial Lely: i 


an . 7. 
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ad Explanation of the Charts, Pl. VIIT. 

The Charts shew the mean isobaric lines, the resultant wind 
directions and distribution of that rainfall for each of the three 
months, June and August, 1868, and June, 1869: The two former 
data are obtained from registers kept at fhe stations : 


Roorki Monghyr Dacca False Point 
Benares Darjiling Jessore Madras 
Patna Berhampore Caleutta Chittagong 
Gya Goalpara Saugor Id. <Akyab 

e Hazaribaugh Shillong Cuttack Port Blair 


in the case of the Charts for June 1869. A few of these are want- 
ing in the charts of the previous year. The rainfall data are ob- 
tained from a larger number of Stations. 

The isobaric lines are obtained by reducing to sea level the means 
of (in most cases) four observations daily, reduced for temperature 
and corrected to the Calcutta standard. ‘The lines represent differ- 
ences of , ofaninch. ‘To determine their position, the distances 
between each pair of neighbouring stations, lying on opposite sides 
of a line, were divide® into parts proportional to the excess or defect 
of their mean readings on the even tenth, and the line was drawn 
through the series of points so determined. If the stations are 
very distant, or the exact course of the line for other reasons doubtful, 
it is represented by a broken line. 

The wind resultants are represented by arrows, the points of 
which indicate the position of the stations to which they belong. 
The direction of their flight indicates the mean motion of the wind, 
as deduced from the number of observations, and without regard 
to differences of velocity. The relative predominance of the resul- 

. tant direction is indicated by the length of the arrow, taking ? inch 
as tlle maximum or as representing exclusive prevalence. 
. The distribution of rainfall is indicated by light dotted lines, 
each line corresponding to a difference of 10 inches of fall during 
the month. ‘s 
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OBSERVATIONS ON soME INDIAN anD MALAVAN AMPHIRIA AND IRer- 5 
TiIntrA,—by Dr. F. Sroniczrt A, Paleontologist of the Geol. 
Survey of India ; ITon. Seoretary, Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 


” (With plates [IX—XTT.) 
[Read and regeived Gth April, 1870.) 


The materials upon which the notes, recorded in the present com- 
munication are based, have been derived from various SOLrCces, . 

By far the greater number of the specimens noticed had been 

collected on my last year’s trip along the Burmese and Malayan 

coast, at Penang and near Singapore, as well as on the Nicobar and 

t Andaman islands. Only a few specimens were received through 

& friend from Java, and from Upper Burma, but some of the species 

. from these countries are of great interest, as I shall have eccasion to 

notice further on. 

As regards the Indian fauna proper, I have little to say, Dr. 
Day furnished me with some materials which confirm the dis- 
tinctness of the two species of Zn/ydrina figured by Russell, 
namely, his Hoogli-pattee and Valakadyen. My collectors have also 
procured in the Sutlej and Kulu valleys, and in the neighbourhood 
of Simla, some species which I did not wish to omit, because 

_ doubts had been expressed against the correct determination of 
some of them. I particularly allude to such species as Blyth’s 
Platyceps fasciatus, which is a Compsosoma, Dipsas multifasciata, 

t Blyth, Compsosoma Hodgsoni, Giinth., Tropidonotus platyceps, 

| Blyth, with which Steindachner’s Zamenis HHimatlayanus is 

identical, and to a fewothers. There is at present less occasion to 

remark much on the fauna of India proper, as it will shortly be 

published in detail by Dr. T. C. J erdon in his forthcoming work 
_ the ‘* Reptiles of India.’ 

_ However, the Amphibia and Reptilia of the Andamans and ® 

_ WNicobars had a special interest for me, because the fauna of 

these islands was as yet less known than that of other parts Of 
" India and Burma, and not only promised to yield some novelties, 
and to elicit the geographical distribution of several Malayan forms, 

_ but upon examination of some type specimens in our Museum, 
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described from these islands, there appeared several doubtful 
points to be settled. I was, therefore, most anxious to obtain as 
large a material as was possible, and on two different occasions 
despatched my collector to those islands. With the very kind 
assistance of Capt. J. Avern, of the Steamer ‘‘ Scotia,” Capt. 
Rundell, Assistant Superintendent of the Nicobars, Th. Ad. de 
Réiepstorfi, and Mr. Homfray, at the Andamans, I have 
not only procured nearly all the species which had been already 
recorded as occurring on these islands, and several others pr eviously 
known from India, Burma, Penang and Java, but also a few as yet 
undescribed forms. Itswas to be expected that the Amphibien and 
and Reptilien fauna of the Afidamans and Nicobars will shew a 
great similarity to each other ; several species of lizards and snakes 
are common to both, and the whole fauna greatly resembles the 
Malayan, gradually passing into the Burmese fauna, both being in 
a great many points very closely related to each other. The detailed 
lists of species known to occur on the islands will exhibit this more 
clearly. They will not only shew the distribution of some of our com- 
mon Burmese and inatan species, but at the same time indicate the 
peculiarity of each of the small pecgrapbical provinces alluded to. 
The number of Amphibia as yet known is very small, and there 
cannot be the least doubt that many more species of frogs will yet 
be discovered on both the Andamans and Nicobars; tree-frogs— 
especially ought to be numerous in the damp jungles of the 
Andaman and South Nicobar islands. Of Lacertila there are 
several peculiar species, and the genera mostly agree with Malayan 
forms, such as Tiaris, Ptychozoon, Cyrtodactylus, Phelsuma, Peripia, 
Bronchocele, and others; a few more are of Indian and Burmese 
type. Among the Ophidia, the genera are more generally distri- 
buted all over India, such as Python, Dendrophys, Gonyosoma, Comp- 
sosoma, Tropidonotus, Piyas, Ablabes, &e. Most of the species from 





the islands belonging to these genera are also found in Burma, 


in the Malayan peninsula, and the neighbouring Philippine islands. 
One of the most marked features in the Reptilian fauna of the Nico- 


bars and Andamans consists in* the great number of T'rimeresurus ; 


particularly at the Nicobars, where the jutigle appears to swarm 


+ Hydrophida, or the spueencot whter-snakes, appear to be comparatively 
Fare, they prefer sandy shores to those surrounded by coral reefs. 
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‘specimens of the former and about 80 of the latter species. 


ss @m_ the scientific results 
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 Amphibi and Reptilia, 1865. 
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with themt Those I obtained from the latter islands only belong to 
two distinct species, 7. Cantor’, Blyth, and Z mutabilis, n. sp., 
but the number of specimens, particularly of the former species, 
is very great. An idea-of this may be formed from the fact that 
my collector procured, within a compnaratively short time, some 60 
For- 
tunately these vipers do notgeem to be as dangerous as their allies 
usually are. I shall speak of their poisonous properties further on, 
when noticing the various species of the genus Zrimeresurus. 

T. Cantori is also common at the Andamans, but 7. mutadilés 
seems to be there much rarer. Beside tleese two, a third species 
is to be met with at the Andamans; it was called 7. porphyraceus 
by Blyth, and also does not appear to be common. It seems 
to be sufficiently distinct from either 7. carinafus and purpurers, 
with which it has been considered as identical by different herpe- 
tologists. — . . 

The following species* have up to the present been observed from 
the Andamans. | 


> 
AMPHTBLA. 


1. Rana gracilis, Wiegm., var. Andamanensis. = 


2. Bufo melanosticus, Sehne id. 
REPTILIA. 
3. =Hydrosaurus salvator, 1a ur- 
4. Gecko stentor, Cant. 
we. »  wverus, Merr. 
6. Phelsuma Andamanense, Blyth. 
7. Peripia Cantort, Ginth. 
8. Hemidactylus frenatus, Sc hle g. 
9. + maculatus, D. and Bi be 
10. Cyrtodactylus rubidus, (Puellula rubida, Bly th). 
* { will mark those species which have been recorded as occurring on the @ 
islands, but of which I have not Seen specimens, with an asterisk (*). I may 


as well notice that the only species which have been described from these 


4 islands are those by Blyth, (see Appendix in Monat’s Adventures and 
* x. cts ooee am on oO 


Andaman islanders, &c., 1863, p. 364), by Theo bald in 
St re n an sos ner, published 


Austrian Frigatte  - 





Burmese Reptiles, and some others by 


“hia Cat. of 
the *‘ Voyage of she 




















line Mitiqua carinata, Schneid. | ¥ Si 














~ 2s Hinuwdia maculata, Bly th. | eer 
13. Yiaris suboristata, Blyth, (— Coryph ylax Maxinitiayiy “a 
-.-—-s« Fitz. apud Steindachner). o 
~ 14.) Ptyas mucosus, Li. 
15. Gonyosoma oxycophalum, Boie. 
16. Compsosoma melanurum, 8 chle g& 
17. Lropidonotus quineunetiatus, Schle ge. (=—T. Tytleri, B ly ae 
and 7. striclatus, Blyth apud Theoba 1d.) 
Li fae 18. Dipsas hexagonotus, Bly th. : 
pce 19. Dendrophis picta, @ m. s. — 
al 20. = Lycodon aulicus, L. (—=Tytleria hypsivhinoides, Theobald.) _ 
21. Cerberus rhynchops, Seh nei 4. 
rom? 23. Ophiophagus elaps, Schleg. Pa 
ss «8. Naja tripudians, Merr. _ 
Bm 24. TZrimeresurus porphyraceus, Bly th. . - (. (SEBS 
un “ay Cantori, Bly th. <1 res 
+ mutabilia, n. sp. | ut Wie, 
if ; 27.* Caouana olivacea, Esch. ; “- ar 
ek 28. Chelonig virgata, Schweig. : hy | 


29, Caretta squamata, Bont. 









From the Nicobars the followimg are on record— 


‘ AMPHTBIA. 
1. Rana gracilis, Wie g m., var.gNicobariensis. Z 
2. Hylorana Nicobariensts, un. sp. 


Ona 


a a 3. Bufo melanosticus, Schneid., var., (—Bufo spinipes, Fi tz Zz. | 
x =e. gymnauchen, Bleek.) re 











Reprmia. ~ 
2 a, 4. _ Crosodilus sp- . . 


> 
rs : 


—_ 


of Phe = re. is no doubt of the occurrence of a Crocodile on the Nico- | 
: oat R undell informed me that he obtained a small live — 
soe m of one, but it unfortunately did not reach me in time 
I sfore re t 9 steamer left ; it is most likely G. porosus, Schne id. 
6% Hy yd rosaurus salvator, Lau se (reeordefl by Bly th). 
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“ =—s 
’ 7. Wlemidactylus frenatus, Schle g. 
. 8.* Tiliqua carinata, Schneid, (recorded by Steindachner). 


» 2 5, Olivacea, Gray. 
= 10. >» rugifera, NM. sp. 
- 11.* Euprepes (Lygosoma) macrotis, Fitz. (recorded by 8 t ein- 
dachner). 
12.* Typhloscincus Nicgbaricus, Fitz. (recorded by Stein- 








dachner). 
13.* Calotes mystaceus, D aud. (recorded by Bly t.h.) 
14. » ophiomachus, Mer r. 
15.*% Bronchocele cristatella, Kuh, (reeorded by St eindach- 
ner.) ‘ 
16. on jubata, D. and Bib. 
17. Tiaris subcristata, Bly th. 
18. Ablabes Nicobariensis, n. sp. ' 
19. Dendrophis picta, Gmel. 
20. Lycodon aulicus, Li. — 
ny 21. Python retioulatus, 3c hneid. 
my 22. Pelamis platurus, L. (= hicolor, 5 chnei d.) * 
ey 23% Platurus laticaudatus, L. (recorded by Stein dachner.) 
o4,% »  Lischeri, Jan, C tiitss - 4s ) 
25. Trimeresurus mutabilis, 0. sp- . 
26. * Cantort, Blyth, (= ?? Zrim. labialis, Fitz. 
apud Steindach ner, see further on.) yy 
ms o7.¥* = purpureus, Gray. This species is also recorded 
. by Steindachner, ‘but as he says that the specimens are in bad 
i state of preservation, they may prove to be unicoloured varieties of 
: 7T. mutabilis, though purpureus may also occur, but I have not 
- ; 







of islands is the same, but the Nicobar fauna appears | | 
especially in the Scrnorpm and Acama:, and no doubt may 
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the Austrian expedition, which we have not yet received in Calcutta 

from these islands. The almost total want of Coruprms on the 

Nicobars is remarkable. ‘ : 

From Penang I have to add to the Amphibia a form which appears 

- to bea third interesting variety of the very variable Rana gracilis, 
and two new species, Polypedates ITascheanus and Ansonia Penangénsis 

' Q@. gen. et sp.). Among the Ophidia I procured a new 7rimeresurus,— 
L. convictus,—rather closely allied to the Himalayan 7 monticola, 
Giinth., and a very interesting species of Mabouya,—W. Jerdoniana 
—which I got on the little Pulo Tickus, close to the northern shore 
of Prince of Wales island. * 

I have also added a complete description of the rare Geeko Sinithit, 
Gra y, a specimen of which was sent to me from Java, and that of 
what appears to be a full grown specimen of Zotragonosoma effrene, 
Cant., from the island Banca. ; 

From Amherst, near Moulmein, I have recorded a new species of 
the rare genus Canforia, and from Martaban a very interesting small 
Kiopa. At the last locality, I alsoobtained Je r don’ s Diplopelma 

es Carnaticum, Caloula pulchra, Gray, Hylorana Tytleri, Theob., 
finulia maculata, Blyth, and some others. 
The following is a complete list of the species noted in the pre- 
sent paper ; the families are quoted, according to Dr. Giinther’s 
» work on ‘ Indian Reptiles.” 


~ AMPHIBIA. o 


BATRACHIA. ° : 
l. Rana gracilis, W ie g m., typical. 
var. Andamanensis. 
. ‘» - = »  INicobariensis, 
” pulla, (from Penang hill, ) 
2. Rana esonhlictis s chneid., 
8. Pyxicephalus breviceps, 5c hn ei d, 





7? a? 3 





mS. Polypedates Hascheanus, n. sp. , . 
| 5. a maculatus, Gra y. it 
6. Hylorana Tytleri, Theo b. (? = erythrea, Schle g)- » 





Nicobariensis, n. sp. 
nia ‘Penangensis, n. gen. et sp. 
ae 9. Dinlopelma Carnaticum, J e r d. 


a: ” 








ae — - 
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a 10, Caloula pulchra, Gray. | 
11. Bufo viridis, Laur. ; 
12. ,, melanosticus, Schneid. (= arene Blee kk 


= spinipes, I'i t z. 


REPTILIA, * 
, IuACERTILIA. 






13. Phychozoon homalocephalun, IK uht e 
14. Gecko guttatus, Daud. 
15. as stentor, Cantor. 
16. a Smithii, Gra y. ° . 
17. Phelsuma Andamanense, Bly th. 
. 18. Peripia Peronii, Cantor. 1. 

19. - Cantoris, Gunth. 
90. Wemidaclylus frenatus, Schleg. 
els maculatus, D. & B. 
22; Cortodactgian rubidus, (Puellula rubida, “Bly t bh). 
23. - affinis, n. sp. 
24, Tiliqua carinata, Schneid., Uiup. rufescens, Sehaw. 

apud Giinth er.) 
25. x rugifera, n. sp. 

a &G. » Olivacea, Gra y. 
27, Mabouya Jerdoniana, n. sp. 
28. Hinulia maculata, B1y t h. 
29. Riopa lineolata, n. sp. 
30. Calotes mystaceus, D. & B. 
$1. Bronchocele cristatella, K uh 1 

 B9om - - Moluccana, Less. 

SS 51= 35, jubata, D. & B. ; ¥ 
$4. ‘Tiairis subcristata, B ly th. : 


Draco volans, Linn. abe 


<< 




















41. Ptyas MUCcoOsUs, A 
ba _ 9, hhexahonotus, Ca nt. , (Xenelaghis idem apud Ginther). 
43. Compsosoma radiatum, Rein vy. 


44. - melanurum, Schleg. = 
45, ¥ semifasciata, B ly t h, (Platyceps idem). 
46. 9 Hodgsoni, G tin t ‘h. 


47. ra piconotagy quincuntiatus, Sehleg. (7. Tytlert and 
striolatus, Bly th). 


6-48. oa stolatus, L. 
49. = platyceps, Blyth, (Zamenis Himalayanus, 
Steind.). 


” 


. 
» = 


«fi 


67. Cantofia Dayana, n. sp. 
‘ 68. Bangurus cooruleus, Schneid. 


70. Naja tripudians, Merr. 
re! ey - Callophis intestinalis, Laur. 


50. Gonyosoma oxycephalum, B oi e, 
51. Dendrophis picta, GmelL 


52. $ caudolineata, G-ra y. 
53. Chrysopelea ornata, 8 h a w. 
Bas Fie _ rubescens, Gray. 


55. Psammophis condanurus, M err. / Phayre@isabellina, 1 Theob.) 
56. Tragops fronticigctus, G inth. * 

57. Dipsas hexagonotus, Blyth. 

58.  ,, multifasciata, Bly t h. 

59. Lycodon striatus, 5 h a w. 

60. 3 aulicus, L. (7ytleria of Theobald). 
61. Tetragonosoma eflrene, C a n t. (var.). 

62. Python molurus, L. - 
63. = reticulatus, Se hnei d. 

64. Hypsirhina plumbea, Boie. 

65. Cerberus rhynchops, Schn eid. ; 
66. Hipistes hydrinus, Cant. 





69. _ Ophiophagus elaps, Sc hle g. 


72. ‘Enhydrina Valakadyn, Boi e, (= £. Bengalensis). 





73. S559 shistosa, Da u d. ~ 


ade bicolor, Schn eid. 


“75. : Po € urus gramineus, Shaw... 
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Trimeresurus erythrurus, C a n t. 


° carinatus, G ra y. | : 





’ porphyraceus, Bl y t h. 
? mutabilis, n. sp. 
+ Cantoris, Bly th. 
convictus, 1. sp. 
Halys Hymalayants, Giinth. - 
Daboia Russelii, S h a w. 2 
CHELONIA. 


84. Emys crassicollis, B e 1 1. 


i AMPHIBIA. 
lene BATRACHTIA. 
a Fam. Ranxmz. 


1. Rana gracilis, Wiegm. (Giinth. lL. cit. m 409.) 
* This species is very common in the Sundarbans, all along the 
-  eoast of Arracan, near Rangoon, Moulmein, Tenasserim, the 
Welesley Province, Penang, and apparentf¥ also at the Andamans 
and Nicobars ; it usually does not hesitate to take to sea or brackish 
_* water, and is, as a rule, a true litoral species. | 
“In specimens from all these localities the coloration is typical, the 
spots on the back,* the band betwéen the eyes, and the spots on the 
lips are never absent, there is, however, no rule as to the presence or 
absence of the pale dorsal streak; generally it is present and occa- 
sionally (on some specimens from Rangoon and Penang), almost as 
” ae as the interspace between the eyes. The body of the largest 
3 F ie specinten, I have collected at Akyab (Arracan coast), measured about 
_ 2} inchesin length ; this specimen has four ruddy spots on the back © 
between the shoulders, forming a cross. Specimens with the body 2 2 
_ inches long are comparatively very common, The external su , 
a ofthe vocal region is black in the male. The length of the snout 
shtly varies, but it is usually conspicuously attenuated, apparent 
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e so in the males than in the females. TA specimens with a ; 
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other, in those with somewhat broader snout, the interspace between 
the dental ridges is more or less widened. As regards the pro- 
portions of the length of the legs compared with those of the 
body, the Arracan and Rangoon specimens are the most true to’ the 
~ type ; the legs being stout and the distance from the anus to the 
metatarsal tubercle equal to, or very little longer than, the length 
of the body; the tags are half webbed;*but in young specimens the 
webbing apptars a little stronger, because the toes are thin and 
of moderate length, while in old ones, the fourth toe especially is 
much elongated, and more so in the males than in the females. 

In several specimens*from the neighbourhood of Moulmein and 
some others, obtained near the coast at Penang, the distance between 
the anus and the metatarsal tubercle is conspicuously* more than : 
the length of thegbody, the difference amounting to about £th 

.of the length of the body, the specimens are also a little more 
slenderly built, but no other specific difference exists, except 
that in some specimens, the toes are conspicuously slender and 
elongated, so as to make the webbing appear to be still less than in 
Arracan specimens. . 

‘ a. As variety Andamanensis may be distinguished, the form 

occurring on the Andamans, I have examined four specimens from 

Port Blair. Of the smallest the body is about one-third of an 

inch long, of the two next above one inch, and of the fourth 2jrd 

inches. In all the specimens the snout ‘appears a little shorter 

and more obtuse than in typical graci/is, and the hind feet are 

__ «decidedly more slender, and proportionately longer than in that 
form. In the first specimen the difference is equal +th * 

of the length of the body, in the two of middle size if is }th 

" in one and a little less than }th in the other, in the large 





i _ specimen it is very nearly }th; one of the specimens has a thin 
fi vertebral streak, the others none; the chin and breast are spotted 
™ with black, mostly conspicuous in those of median size. — 
The rest of the characters: and the coloration remains true to 2 
‘the type, except perhaps the webbing of the toes, appearing to 
= ah ; 
3 a x * In one specimen, noted in the list of measurements as e, the feet are pro- 









mnately very long, but they are not slender to the same extent, as they are 
he Andaman variety. . 
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be a little stronger than in most other specimens; the web reaches 
to the tip of the third, but not to that of*the fifth toe; the 
fringe on the external edge of the fifth toe is almost obsolete. 
The tubercles which are in young specimens very distinct .on the 
body, and above the eyes, become,also nearly quite obsolete in the 
old frog. 

Although at the first sight the greater length of the legs and 
the obtuse snout appear to be striking differences, I don’t think 
wa that they are sufficient to regard this insular form as distinct from 
the continental, particularly so, when we observe the changes in 
the length of the legs of the Arracan and Rangoon specimens, and 
those from the Welesley province. Possibly the above noted differ- 
ences may in time become better developed, and may then be 
considered as of specific value: that is— a logg/ race may in time 
become a species. . 

4. var. Nicobariensis. From the Nicobars, in the neigh- 
bourhhood of the Nancowri harbour, I ebtained one peculiar young 
specimen. The body measures 1}th inch, and the distance between 
the vent and metatarsal tubercle is slightly more than that of the 
- length of the body, thus in this point coming up very near to the 

typical Arracan specimens, but it has the short snout of the ver. 
 Andamanensis, and of*the next variety from Penang. It differs, 

however, from both in the very slight webbing of the feet, the toes 
f being considerably elofgated and slender, the fgurth equals in 
fe length to very nearly half the body, the disks are slightly swollen, 
E and the web is almost only basal, it hardly extends to half the 


ys «@ 3 







a! 


» length of the toes; the cutaneous fringe on the edge of the fifth toe 
is slight but distinct, and the tubercle at the base of the fourth toe 
g ebsolete. The skin is, like in other young specimens of gracilis, 






om with type specimens; the lower side is finely mottled with dusky, 
£ = cand in Andamanensis. 

es re . var. pulla. As a further vgriety of R. gracilis I pe two 
8 cimens which I obtained in a small pool of water at a height of 







; ae bout 2,000 feet on the Penang hill. One is only th, and the other © 


eS «x of an inch long ; ; they agree with the Andaman variety in the 
‘somewhat obtuse. Se gn spotted chin. ant anny ate 


finely tuberculated, and the whole habitus and coloration identical - 
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slenderness of the feet; in the first the difference of the distance 
between the anus and the metatarsal tubercle, and that of the body 

is 3th more of the length of the latter, in the second specimen it 

is nearly one-sixth; but in both specimens the toes are proportion- 
» ately shorter and more fully webbed; the fifth toe has the cutane-— 
ous fringe as distinet as in typical graciis, The colour of the fresh 
specimens was a light brown with greensspots, perfectly identical in 
distribution with those.of gracilis, with which also the tubercles on 
the back entirely agree ; these two specimens have no dorsal streak. 
When viewed independently from other specimens, nothing would 

be easier than to regavtl the above noted Penang small variety 
asa distinct species, for, in addition to the obtuse form of the 
snout, and the greater length of the legs noticed in the Andaman 
variety, we have in this a complete webbing of the toes. However, 
there is in any case, at present no sufficient reason for doing this. 
For I have already noticed that in young specimens of typical 
* gracilis the toes appear stronger webbed than in old ones, and as the 
two specimens from the Penang hill are evidently young ones, they. 
may shew thisdevelopment accidentally more, than perhaps other 
specimens in the same localit y would do. Until this has been 
sufficiently ascertained, the other more constant characters consisting 
inthe form of the body, and also the very characteristic coloration 
must be regarded as more important than the peculiarity of a 

known variable character. . 
In all these varieties quoted above the constancy in coloration is 
most marked. I do not regard the more or less pointed or obtuse 
snout as a character of great importance, for it varies considerably 
in specimens of one and the same locality in different stages of age, 
and apparently also in the sexes, Neither would the reference to. 
the greater or lesser length of the hind limbs appear to be very 
important, but that the webbing of the toes should vary so consi- 
derably as noted above, is really very remarkable; and T would 
certainly have separated the Andaman and the small Penang form 
» as distinct species—on account of shorter snout, longer limbs and 
stronger webbing of the toes,—had I not obtained from the Nico- 
- bars, situated geographically between both, a form which has the 
short snout of the two last varieties, But the proportionately short — 
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limbs of the type form; on the other hand, however, a very slight 
webbing, distinct from all others ! 

I hope to be able to give illustrations of all these forms, as soon 
as I may be placed in possession of more extended materials which, 
I trust, will be sufficient either to confirm the present determination, > 
or to shew that What I pointed out as varieties are in reality to be 4 
considered as distinct species. I can now only repeat that, whatever 
anxiety some herpetologists may feel regarding the consistency 
of the species in question, I cannot view those insular forms, on » 
comparing them with hundreds of specimens which I myself 
eollected in the Sundarbans, Arracan, Rangoon and down the 
‘Tanasserim coast to Penang, as anything else but local varieties of 
one and the same species. I shall now only add the actual measure- c 
ments of the principal forms. 
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lyctis, Schneoid. (Giinth. L cit. p. 406). . 
abpen collected by Dr. F. D ay in Orissa whors Di 
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length of the body are alsonot rare in the Sundarbans, and the 
species here principally lives in pools of water which is more or less 
brackish. - 
~ 8 Pyxicephalus breviceps, Schneid. (Giinth. L cit. p. 411). 
A specimen was obtained by my collectors in the forests above 
Kotegurh at about 7000 feet ; body measured 2}", the hind leg 2}"- 


Fan. PotyYrEDATID®. 


4. Polypedates Hascheanus, n. sp. Pi IX, Fig. 3. 
‘Body moderately slender, anteriorly rather wider than posteriorly 
and depressed ; skin smoDth or with few indistinct small tubercles 
except above the eyes; snout moderate, obtuse, slightly longer 
than the distance between the eyes; fore foot, when laid for- 
- ward, exceeds the snout nearly by the whole length of the first fing- 
er; the distance between anus and heel is slightly less than the 
length of the body ; tympanum round, smaller than the eye; the dorsal 
glandular fold is rather indistinct on the forepart of the body, but 
clearly traceable on the gosterior half of it, a second glandular fold 
runs from the hind edge of the orbit above the tympanum to the 
upper arm; toes slightly webbed in young specimens, but in the 
largest specimen observed they are about one-third webbed ; only the 
terminal disks of toes are conspicuously flattened and enlarged; the 
inner metatarsal tubercle is large and compressed the outer at the 
base of the fourth toe almost obsolete ; vomerine ridges very small 
and distant, but present even in the smallest specimens less than 
half an inch long. 

Colour above lighter or darker olive brown with few irregular 
small spots, (sometimes, though rarely pale, almost yellowish olive) . 
with a black band betyeen the eyes, edged with light in front, 
followed by 2 W mark, the ends of which begin almost behind the 
eyes, a pair of somewhat indistinct blackish spots below the middle 


of the body ; sides of the front part of the body black, lips slightly 


spotted with white, a large white spot behind the angle of the 
mouth, sides of body mottled and punctated with white and black 
limbs with dark brown cross bands; lower parts whitish olive 
mottled and finely punctated with dusky, especially on the sides 
about the fore and on the hind limbs. ° 
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I found this species tolerably common all through the higher for- 
ests (about 1000 feet above sea level) in the island of Penang ; it does 
. not seem to grow to a large size, for though I have seen hundreds of 
specimens in different places of the island, the largest [ obtained, only 
» measures 1§" in length - Acne , the distance from anus to heel, is +4" | 
inches, the fourth toe 7," and the total of hindlimb 1,% inch. The » 
usual size of the See f only ,°,, and nearly %;, +4,, “ts inches in 
the other corresponding measurements. It is generally seen on the 
leaves of small bushes or on the ground between old leaves ; it is very 
active and on account of its very small size rather difficult to secure. 
ta I have great pleasure in naming thif species after my friend 
Alfred Haseche who has very kindly assisted me in my re- 
searches on the island. 


» 
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5. Polypedates maculatus, Gray, (G iin th, |. cit. p. 428.) 

A varietwof this species is not uncommonin Penang. Live speci- 
mens were of a yellowish brown colour with greenish tinge, the head 
much darker than the rest and with a distinct bluish tinge, the whole 
of the uppér surface very minutely punctafd with dark speaks; a 
short blackish partially interrupted streak below the timpanoid fold ; 
te all four feet with indistinct cross-bands, the hinder side of the 
4 femora blackish, spotted with white: the extreme edge of the upper 
___ lips white; below uniform yellowish white. The skin in young 
specimens is very finely granular above, in old onés it becomes 

smoother, especially on the posterior half of the body. - 2 


«6s Hylorana Tytleri, Theo b. Pl. IX, Fig. 1. 

< Cat. Rept. Asiat. Soc., Museum, p. 84. 

(an idem Lyla, erythraa, Schleg. G i iinth. Ll. cit. i 

- p- 425.) FH ony 

; a _ I have collected near-Moulmein two specimens which I was 
first inclined to regard as a variety,of #7. erythraa. There is no | 

- essential difference in the measurements of the two. ww = 

ae : a, full grown. b, young. “At 

Swe Length of body,.............%. 2 inch , fg inch” = 

Distance from vent to heel, .... 13% , nearly % ;, ae | 3 
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The snout is somewhat narrow in the more fully, grown specimen. 
The fourth toe is rather short, the web reaching to the tip of the 
third and fifth toe. 
laterally compressed tubercle, and another consider ‘ably smaller 
tubercle is at the base of the fourth toe, the last is not mentioned 
by Giinther or Dum. and Bibron in the description of 
erythrea. The upper glandular fold is ag usually distinct, the lower 
begins above the base of the upper lip, is interrupted above the hu- 
z. merus, then bends downwards as a short fold and disappears without 
, continuing along the side of the body. From the upper hinder edge 
of the tympanum also a short thickened fold runs to the humeral 
tubercle. This character also occurs on two other specimens of 
unknown habitat in the Asiatic Society’s Museum, but in the one 
named 7itleri by 'T h e o b al d, there seem to be, besides the short 
curved glandular ridge, slight traces of its lateral extension, it being 
broken up until it disappears on the posterior middle Part of the 
belly. In this last specimen the toes are also fully webbed, and the 
fourth toe is little more than half the length of the body, as in typical 
erythrea. The lower portions of the femora are distinctly granular. 

The Moulmein young specimen is dark brownish green above, 


black on the sides, the old one olive green above, blackish on the an-— 


terior half of the sides, and mottled with black on the posterior; the 

glandular folds are white, the upper lips with a white streak, but 
r their edges are blackish ; the lower parts are pale mottled with black 
7 on the anterior half; the hinder parts of the femora are also mottled 
. or marbled with black, but the upper sides of both fore and hind 
- limbs are brown banded. This last coloration is also never mention- 
ed in the published descriptions of erythrea, though Schlegel’s 
figure apparently seéms to indicate it on the tarsal portion of the 


- hind limbs. 
fe Tt would seem, without a comparison of typical specimens of 
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The first toe has at its base a very prominent — 
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erythrea, rather difficult to state whether our Lower Bengal and — 


ra Burmese specimens have to be specifically separated from erythrea, 
a iv or not, but with all the apparent very great similarity they really — 
i; "seem to me to be distinct. In Theobald’ s type: epectiaaite Gt 





. he Dacean specimen to which Blyth alludes when he s 
Fytc rama, (Lumnodytes) macular (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
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i. Tytleri the measurements almost perfectly agree with those of 
erythraa, the body is by nearly half the length’of the snout longer 
than the distance between vent and heel, and the fourth toe is 
slightly more than half the length of the body. There are, however, 
two distinct metatarsal tubercles of which the one on the first too 
is very prominent and large, and the legs are banded brown above. 
If these last characters newer oceur in er ythrea of the southern 
regions, the specific name TZyftleri will have to be reserved for 
our form. The indistinct continuation of the lower glandular fold on 
the body cannot be taken into consideration, neither the somewhat 
elongated form of the fourth toe, for therewan be no doubt that the 
two above mentioned specimens from Moulmein, and two others in 
the Museum, (cither also from Lower Bengal or from Burma), are 
identical with Cheobald’s Tytleri, and in all these, the lower 
glandular fold bends down behind the fore limb and then disap- 
pears ; the fourth too also is slightly shorter than half the length of 
the body; in other characters all the specimens entirely agree. 


Hylorana Nicobariensis, n. sf. Pl. IX, Fig. 2. 
In its slender habit resembling the last, but the snout is narrower 


and more obtusely rounded than in that species, its end very little 


projecting above the lower jaw; cantlius rostralis rounded ; loreal 


region slightly excavated; tympanum round, almost circular and 


little smaller than the eye ; skin in the males above, finely granular, 


more distinctly so posteriorly, lower side of the femora coarsely 


granular; in the females the skin is smoother; a distinct gland runs 
from behind the eye on each side of the upper edge of the back; 
a second gland is indicated by two tubercles, one behind the angle 


ofthe mouth and the second posterior to it above the humerus, 


_ and in some specimens there is even a third much smaller tuberele 


present from which a short rim bends downwards ; all these glands, | ~. 


__ however, are much less distinct in very young specimens. « 


aie that it differs from erythema “ by its shorter and stonter limbs and 
jor digits, &c." Giinther’s somewhat sarcastic remark (1 a Pp. 
int is unealled for, becanse Blyth’ « type of mac 










‘tho } body, and the limbs are thus actually stouter and she the same 
scribed by Ginther, though both no doubt are t 
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The disks of the fingers and toes are well developed, on the latter 
the web reaches fully up to the tip of the third and fifth toes. The 
second and fourth fingers are sub-equal, and the third is about one- 
third longer than the fourth. Two metatarsal tubercles are present, 
the marginal one at the base of the first toe is elongated and later-_ 
ally strongly compressed, the other which is smaller and rounded 
is placed at the base of the fourth tow. The length of the body 
(measured in 8 full frown and 5 young Spec imens), is somewhat , 
more than the distance between the anus and heel, and the fourth 
toe 1s shorter than half the length of the body. The following are 


the actual measurentents of two of the largest specimens: = 
. a ? 
PIG EN GL MOUY A. 45 -cls's's5 so se: ee eee 2 inch. ‘144 inch. 
Distance from vent to heel, ..... . 1}2--;; 1$e 
Length of fourth toe, ....6ccenses FE 5; te 19° 
Total length of hind limb,........ 3yy _,, Sy 


. 
In comparing these measurements with those given of the Moul- 


mein #7. 7ytlert, the twe will be found to be almost identical. And ~ ~ 
this first led me to believe that. the present species may only 
be a yariety of Vytlert (? erythrea), but the larger tympanuot = 
of Wieobariensis, the usual total want of the short downward bent ~ 
| ‘lower glandular fold, the better developed disks of the fingers — 
‘ and toes, the greater length of the third finger, then the presence — 
of two almost sub-equal tubercles at the base of the toes, adistinetly 
larger gape of the mouth, somewhat more distant ridges of vomerme 
teeth, &c., &c., are so well marked in all the spevimens examined that,  : 












f on comparing them with the corresponding characters of 7yHert, the “ee 
___ eonclusion seems fully justified that the Nicobar form indicates a a 
i suiliciently distinct specific type. ; ay ite 
ce _*, Colour above olive greenish, much darker and almost black in =e 


“some male specimens, upper glandular fold pale, upper lip. whitish, — ~s 
r glandular tubercles usually purely white ; sides oi body includ 
the loreal region black, which uniform colour, hofvever, fades on 
| the 1 a or part of the body and is sometimes replaced there by a 
fe ‘ "dak eS Lower parts more or less mottled with black, some- 2 


ae. . 


times obt wholly black in the males, but yellowish betwoon the 


ae 
a a 
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thighs; ; in the females, the lower parts are whitish, either uniform or ‘f 
only slightly dusky. Fore limbs with few indistinct cross bands, a 
dark streak in front of the upper arm, and another one behind, as ¢ 


" well as on the lower arm; hind limbs above banded with ewe 
behind indistinctly mottled with dark and yellow. 

In coloration and in the development of the disks of the fingers and 
toes, &c., this species much resembles Jf. femporalis, Giinth., (1. 
cit. p. 425) from Ceylon. Butin this species the hind limbs appear 
to be in proportion longer, the snout is much broader, the third finger Ue 
shorter, and it is said to have “no glands behind the angle of 
the mouth.” In 7Zytleré the lower glandular tubercle commences 
between the tympanum and the upper angle of the mouth ; in WVieo- 
bariensis that tubercle is situated belund and rather almost below 
the angle of the mouth. 
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Fam. RutroperMatip#® apud Giinther. %. 
























No maxilary or vomerine tecth ; gear and tympanum developed ; 
| toes webbed; sacral vertebra dilated ; no paratoids. 

f Ansonia, n. gene 

Body slender, elongated, rather depressed, uniform in width; 

sacral vertebra much dilated ; mugzle short, obtuse ; limbs long and 
slender; fingers four Jong, smooth, «free and peculiarly cylindrical ; 
toes five, not much developed, half webbed; disks of fingers and 
toes slightly swollen, rounded. 
7 The great peculiarity of this genus rests in the slender form of the 

' body and the great length and slenderness of the limbs, and especial- 
ly of the fingers. In the general character it more reminds of 
_  £Phryniseus, than any of the genera of the Rurvopermatips, referred =~ 
to this family by Giinther, but it is readily distinguished from 4 

a the former genus by the tympanum and open eustachian tubes. I 
have associated with this new form, the name of my esteemed 
ppeeend, Col, A nson, the present Governor of Penang, who has. 
shewn the greatest interest in my natural history researches 
uring I) rt stay on the island. 
8. ~Ansbnia Penangensis, ». sp. Pl. IX, Fig. ae =) 

: 38 ey slenddr and long, almost with parallel sides throu chou it 5 c 
e short : Soe ee shorter gecctegoerapis b shoes <n 
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<9 aia" eyes ; # Gis: rahots of the upper and lower skin, except on oa 
lal and throat, tuberculated ; tympanum distinct, smaller than the eye; 
tongue elongated, elliptical, rather thick, entire; fore limb as loug ¢ 
as the distance between the hinder edge of eye to the posterior enc 
oa of body, distance from ‘anus to heel nearly as long as the body; 
_ hand on the inner side with a large ball; first finger shortest, then — 
ib 3 comes second, then fourth, and the third ig longest, all are cylindrical — 
and with slightly dilated and smaller disks at the ond; toes half 
| * webbed, rather short ; metatarsal tubercles indistinct, a large flat 
one at the base of the first toe and a small slightly more pr ominent 
«one at the base of the fifth toe; in young specimens they are not 
ie developed. Above uniform ashy, marbled and reticulated with 
black; sides of head and body, and the limbs with rather large pale 
orange or yellowish warts or spots, lower parts dusky with small 
oat white spots, especially on the sides of the belly and in front of the — 
ite _ shoulders; lower part of belly and the inner thighs of a beautiful 
be ¥ rose colour in life specimens. The measurements of two specimens — ag 
q of different sizes are as aan os Aes 
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\ a. &, 
i al Liength of body, ...-.ese:.sescsens Ae +4 inches. z 
; - Length of fore limb, ........(mearly) 7, 1s ‘ 
Pm ci Distance from anus to heel, ..(menrly) ee ts 
, “3 | Length of fourth toe, Cote eee ec es es Mert e is 53 _ 
is = Total length of hind limb, .......... Ps le ogy 










I have only obtained four specimens,of this interesting species 
on Penang, two near the great water-fall (above the Alexandra — 
- A p Bath), , and two in a narrow gorge about half way up the Penang hill. 
In both cases, the specimens were found flatly attached to the 
Wie of the rock above the water, and did not make the igh 
«ential to escape when taken from it. This habitat seems peculiar, — 
and corresponds with that of a new species which Dr. Jerdon 
: lately received from South India through Major Beddo me 









Ey (vide Proc. Asiat. Soc, for March, 1870, p. 85). In general form sda 


style of colouring our species much reminds of /ralus opistorhodus, — 
lately a sSepcriboil by Dr.Giinther from a Nilgheri specimen 


(Proc, aBelssot. 1 1e8e, /p. 484, pl. 37, fig. 3.) 
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9. Diplopelma carnaticum, J erd,, Pl. CX, Fig. 5. 





Engystoma carnaticum, Jerdon, Journ, Asiat. Soc,, Beng. 
1858, AXTI, p. 634. 

Body moderately stout with proportionate limbs; snout short, = 
obtuse, its length being equal, or hardly equal, to the width of the 
head between the eyes; a front limb when laid forward exceeds the 
snout by half the length of the third finger ; length of body equal to, _ 
or very little less, than the distance between the anus and the * 
metatarsal tubercle ; length of fourth toe equal to, or less than, half 
the length of the body; skin on the posterior part of the femora 
extended as in Ce/oula ; fingers and toes with small rounded disks ; 
two metatarsal tubercles, the one at the base of the first toe is 

» elongated and compressed, the other at the base of the fifth toe 
either a little larger, or scarcely smaller and rounded; toes only 
webbed at the base, their length variable. - 

Color above isabella or yellowish bréwn, with a dark bottle- 
shaped mark along the back beginning between the eyes with a 
tris-cusped edge, after which it contracts, shen again widens, and a 
little below the middle of the body divides in two pairs of branches, 

\ of which the posterior extends to the base of the femora; a trian- 
h gular black mark about the anus, extending below ; on each side 
- of the median brown mark are undulating longitudinal dusky 
_ ___ streaks, these lateral portion of the hack are sometimes, during life, 
_ tinged with rose colour, similar to Caloula pulehra; limbs with 
: pepown cross bars, sides dark, purplish black, this color disappear- 
Pi ing posteriorly, an oblique pale streak extending from the eye 
r towards the shoulder; below dull whitish, mottled with dusky, 
7 especially on chin and throat. . 
2 This is, as Dr. J er don (Proc. Asiat. Soc., March, 1870, p. 85), 
~ remarks, a wide spread species. I am indebted to him for the 
_ identification of my specimens, their colouring being almost per- 
Y Nae fey identical with his original drawing from which the scanty 
__ notice of Eng. carnaticum, published nearly 20 years ago in the — 
. Society's Ce ee was taken. It was Basa 6 described from the 
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three apdoimens under a large block of wood at Martaban (near 
Moulmein) i in company with one small Caloula pulckra and young 
specimens of Bufo melanosticus. 

The measurements of my specimens are as follows :— “ 


a. bh. c. 


12 - 
“Ty 1 1 inch. 


Length of body, .......sssese0% 


Distance from anus to metatarsal ma 





» . 
: 14 ' ¥ 
— tuber cle, “ses e*e & = “ewe eeeuneeenene & ig l l ) m 
’ , * 


7 
Length of fourth toe, Maori. -+ a =. c= 


_ Specimen c has a pale median dorsal streak extending the whole 
length of the body, the two others have none. . 





3 10. Caloula pulchra, Gray, (Giinth., Ll. cit. p 437). + 
“In spite of the dilated disks of the toes and fingers, this remark- 
able Batrachian is by no means arboreal in its habit. I twice © 
observed it near Moulmein. It appeared after sunset about the 
: same time as Bufo melanosticus, crawling on old wood and feeding i 
on white ants. S 
_ In external character both Caloula and Diplopelma are very close- 
ly allied, and young specimens of the former, in which the vome- 
fine ridge is not developed, can strictly speaking hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the latter, except by the slightly more dilated disks 
of the toes. Iam even not quite certfin whether the distinctions “< 
&: between the two are really such as to entitle them to generic rank ste 
which doubt especially becomes apparent, when we compare tlie 
heat descriptions of the two other Burmese species of Diplopelma 
ae described by Blyth; in any case when kept distinct they should 
th? classed close together in one family. . “if ‘ 
he 4) - Fam, Boron. ; | 
i | “4. Bufo viridis, Laur. (Giinth., Cat. Bat. Brit. Mus. p. 58). 
: ee Steindachner (Nov. Exped., Amph. p. 40) already recorded — 
this species as occurring in Spiti, It is found throughout the Sutlej 
valley from | Kotegurh upwards, but is always rare. At Kotegurh, 
between G and 9000 feet, it is occasionally met within localities 
a ene cs) B. melanostious also GOGUIB, but further to east in Kunavar, — *3 
Res: ny , » ‘cates 
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-? ‘the latter is not found, and in Spiti only 4. emridés is met with, 
~ ‘sually between 11 and 15,000 foet, thotigh far from common. At 
the village Gidumal, I found asmall specimen at about 15,000 feet, f 
which is probably the highest locality from which a Batrachian was 

. over recorded. a 


12. Bufo melanostiens, ad chneoid, (Guinth,, Ll. cit. p. 422). 
(Syn. Hufe isos, D. and B. =? B. gymauchen, Ble o = = B. spinipes, 
Pitz). 


rm _ Younger specimens of this epocies are, as a rule, much more slen- ¥ 
+ La der than Old ones, and the same applies to the form of the para- 
a. toads they are dark ashy (rarely light brow u) variegated with black. 
Seat re are, however, vory many variations to be observed in both 
the eaeth of the body and of the paratoids. The width of the 
head also greatly varios. The species iq said not to possess oa rig 
on the inner edge of the tarsus, some specimens have it, how- 
over, distinctly indicated, either as a short continuous fold, or as” 
Va a row of somewhat enlarged tubercles ; this can be seen in speci- 
§ a mons from about Cale uutta, and I observel the same also in some 
tof the youpgger and half grown ones from near Moulmein, Pang, 
pore, the Andamans and Nicobars, Himalayan 
mens from the Sutle} valley, and some of the specimens ~ 























fron 5 the f interior of the Andamatis, and one or two from Moulmein, a 
jhe : INihy poneen'a, truce of it, bat all these are of large size, having — ~~ 

» tarsus particularly thickened and rounded. — 
= eindachner (Amphibia der Novara Exped. p. 42,) es 


y, I think, questions the specific difference of Bufo isos, D. und  * 
(or? B. gymnauchen, Bleek.), from B. melanosticus, stating 
rect in the latter, considerable variations exist as to the more or 
les complete webbing of the toes. I also find that it is impossible w - 
’ pmaaliaee, to. this character within certain” limits much specific 


=) 


_ “The pure land forms, such as those from the Himal a 
Sesenpepbyerembgieterepearc=. 
m tho jungles of the Andamans, usually havo the toos more — | 
soeeeanenty they*appear to Ager eye ately 

¢ extends on the fourth @ toabout.} ite 
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side. A ll AE I NR 
some from the Sundarbans, in seme from Moulmein, Penang, Ma- 
lacea, Singapore, the Mieobate and in others from the Aulamana,— 
that is, in such forms which are always found near the water,— 
the webbing appears stronger, principally on account of the toes 
not being so much elongated, or the webbing ia in reality more 
developed ; b he transition from om form into the other is «oe 
gradual, that pocifie distinction can be attached to it. 
Considering these differences in the webbing of the toes and the 
usual indication of a tarsal fold in authentic melenosticus, I can hardly 
seo the reason for whichSteindachner retained Fitzi n- 
gor’ s Dufo spinipes from the Nicobars as a distinct species, (L cit. 








P- 43). I have compared soveral specimens from Nancowry and 


Camorta, and cannot detect any specific distinction from melancstions. 


- = “#he more slender form is only a character of young and middle age, 


though it is sometimes retained ly specimens attaining of length of 
five inches. I have seen such spocimens in abundance near Moul- 
mein, on the sea coust at Malacoa and the Welesley provinee. 
webbing in the Rivcobar form is moderate, such @ 
one. specimens, and the young from both islan 








rather dark ashy, much marbled with black, and’ the bady 
greatly elongated. My largest specimen from tho Niooluars is 








— the length of the body, which is os a rule also the case in specimens 
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Deas tec Zol. Soc., 1868, p. 479). | 
; -—isclaed. baa comme melanosticus I saw, is from near Moul- 


of melanosticous from other localities; in Malacca specimens only it. 
is sometimes nearly one-fourth ; these have aleo an @yually slender 

and long body as those from the Nicobars. G inther considerm 
which | 










_apinipes (Records 1867, p. 146) as identical with gy 


he apparently acknowledges to be distinct from me/ (see 





rere oo em ce waren OF pus body. 
[To be cuntinued is the next sumbeg,) 


am. 4 “ip ; 
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23 inches, and one paratoid gland is somewhat lees than one-third 
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: EXPLANATION OF PL, IX. 








* 
She See Fig. 1. MHylorana, Tytleri, Theo b., 1, side view, the toes of the 
)  —s- Fight ‘hind limb shewn internally; 1 a. upper view of the head; 











> ae ‘ 1 b, interior of the mouth, shewing the tongue and the vonierine 
= ~s | _ teeth, &e., from Moulmein. os 
Ps: Fig. 2. Hylorana Nicobarionsis, n. sp.; 2, side view; 2a, head 
= ; * from above ; 2 b, interior of the mouth ; from the Nicobars. 
ae ‘Fig. 8. Polypadates Hascheanus, n. sp.; 3, view from above, 


3a, anterior half of the body from the side* 3 c, interior of t 
. Seg 4, i interior of the hind limb; the two last figures enl | 






fore- 


coe 


3 
tg; 
wo tay 








oe 4, Ansonia Penangensis, n. sp. ; 4,4 a, dorsal and ventral 
Tes », side view of the head; 4 o, oe 0 with the snouth 





i coneriieh ia: 4 ©, interior of the tae of one hind limb, 4 £ ; pS 
teri es the loft hand, the two last figures enlarged; from _ 





ent int 


oN = é Fig A Diplopelma Carnaticum, Jerd., upper view, from Mar- 
By eek Moulmein. 
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LACERTILIA. : oat 


Fam. GECKOTID&:. 


13. Ptychozoon homalocephalum, Crev.-var.(G@inth. L cit. 
_ -p. 105). = 

This species has already been noticed by Steindae hnex e: 
- from the Nicobars ; it is rare in Tenasserim, and has also been — 
obtained | in Pegu by Major Berdmore. In Penang*® it is = 
not uncommon. I only got.one specimen at the Nancow- _ 
Bey harbour on Camorta, near the “new settlement; it possesses - “=. 
some peculiarities.—The total length is 6} inches, the body 
a being half an inch longer than the tail. It is pale parla 
| _ brown, all over mottled and marbled with darker brown, partially 
vith indistinct cross bands ; the flaps are purplish fleshy, = 
* since writing | these notes, I received alarge collection of Amphibia ‘and! 
lin from Penang and the Malayan country east of it, and I hope) to” 
able x} publish additional ERO about | aad species in a cobseauart 
| ace i iar wis *; < -. oa" re, _ . : 

‘s ies fragt x renatelt SS a ek - ae 
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bluish, rather fine marblings. ‘The shields on the flaps are consi- 
derably transyersely clongated, rectangular. There is no flap in 
front of the femur, but it is continuous behind; and the thumb and 
nail on the first toe are rather small and semiciroular. Above, there 
is only one row of enlarged tubercles, beginning quite laterally about 
the middle of the belly and continuing on the tail ; this is segmented, 
the segments boing indicate? by cross series of two pairs of enlarged 

‘enb-conical tubercles ; 13 upper, 10 lower labials, the lower rostral 





r is small, the first lower labials on ench side being conspi@nously 
. Targer; the median pair of chin-shields is consider ‘ably elongated 
ie and forms ea suture, all the chin-shields along the labials are slightly 


enlarged decreasing in size posteriorly ; scales of belly small in 
about 20 longitudinal series, they are hexagonal ; 19 enlarged 
preanal scales in an angular series, only about the 12 median ones 
are partially pierced, the adjoining scales below the angle are cfih- ———#* 
spicuously enlarged, but the scales on the preanal edge itself are ° 
very small; most of the median sub-candals are considerably en- 

larged and in two rows, but are by no means regularly placed. 


14. Gecko guttatus, Daud, (Giinth., L. cit. p. 102). 
This is a well known Burmese inhabitant. It is very common in 
the houses about Rangoon, Moulmein, Amherst &c., and is also 
occasionally met with about Calcutta. Specimens taken in Dacea, 
and particularly those from the Khasi hills, are sometimes of 4 
different coloration, and the larger tubercles on the back vary in size, 
* andnumber. In some specimens also, I haye not counted more 
than 12 pre-anal pores, while in others the number rises to 52, 
- $Still more variable are specimens from the Arracan coast, and they 
constitute, as well as the Khasi variety, a local race. Good series — 
of these Geckos are necessary for comparison, I am not certain 
_ whether the Arracan “form does not exclusively belong to the next 
_ Bpecies, for unfortunately I have not kept many specimens. 
S 15. Gecko stentor, Cant. (Giinth., 1. cit. p. 102). 
ecko Verroauxi, Tytler, Jour. Asiat. Soc, Beng. xxxiii, p. 546. 
am s rare Gecko occurs, as noticed by HEN ELS Solar 
Soe, Mus, po) elena at dhe. = mans 
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uncommon. It lives on trees; its general colour is ashy or pale 


brownish (without the green tinge of G. gulfatus), with some dark . 


brown markings on the posterior part of the head, the sides of the 
heck; the hind feet, partially, and the tail are encircled with darker 
brownish bands separated by pale whitish ones. This is often a 
sign ofimmaturity inother allied forms. The scales or shields on the 
head are very much smaller and more flattened than in G. guttatus, 
and the same applies to the shields of the ehin, On the back, the 
middle4 series of enlarged tubercles alternate and are comparatively 
small ; they are separated by a rather broad interspace from the 
adjoining rows of considerably enlarged tubercles ; of these there are 
usually 4 rowson each sice (rarely only 3), and particularly some of 
the ingermost rows are enlarged, black or dark brown with white 
tips. On the tail, the two median rows of enlarged tubercles dis- 
-.« appfear in about half the length, the other four tubercles which are 
. sharply pointed and conical, continue on to the end. 

I have also observed specimens of this species near Akyab (Arra- 
ean), and lately I saw a young specimen which was caught at Chitta- 
gong. Thus we may loolf out for Gecko stentor also in Southern and 
Eastern Bengal. , . 


16. Gecko Smithii, Gr ay, (Giinther, 1..cit. p. 103). 

The following is a description taken from an apparently nearly 
full grown specimen which I have received from Java. 

Above, blackish brown, lighter on the head, the front part of 
which has a greenish grey tinge, oeciput with two V form rows of 
white spots, the first being accompanied in front by a blackish 
edie ; body with six transverse rows of white spots (the third im- 
perfect, not reaching on to the left side), the sixth consists of only 
‘3 distinct spots situated betwoen the femora; base of tuil marked 

with one central and one lateral spot on each side, not extending 

' below, then follow 7 distant white rings, the last being the smal- 
est, occupying the tip of the tail ; feet spotted white. 

ss Below, chin whitish, breast and belly palo marbled with grey, a 

number of dark spots aro more distinct at the sides than along the 

7: contre; fect marbled like the belly; tail dark, especially towards 

the end, in addition to the white rings seen above, there is between 
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_ each of the Ist and 2nd, the 2nd and 3rd and the 3rd and 4th one 
large white spot. 


The head is rather long in proportion to the body, covered 





with small flattened sub-equal granules, slightly varying im size: 


on the posterior part of the body and especially at the sides ; 
there are 12 longitudinal rows round the body ; one row of su- 
perciliary shields is slightly enlarged, rostral shield large, followed 
by a pair of supra-rostrals, 16 upper-,12 lower labials ; opening 
of the ear oviform almost vertical, broader below than above ; 
pre-anal pores 15; total longth 5.8 inches, of which the tail is 
24 inch; head 0-8 inch, femur 0-4 inch, total length of one 
hind limb 1°1 inch. f 

I have not met with this species at Penang though it may 
occur there ; the only known specimen in the Fort Pit Museum 
is said to have been obtained at Penang. > 


17. Phelsuma Andamanense, B | f th(Giinth., L cit. p. 112). 
Gecko chameleon, T y tle r, Journ. A. S. B., 1864, xxxiii, p. S45. 


This is, as Mr. Bly t h notes, in form’and coloration a close ally 
to the Mauritius PA. Cepedianum, differing from it by a longer snout ; 
there are only a few larger shields next to the lower anterior 
labials, but hardly as large as in Cepedianum. 

The type specimen has no femoral pores, and is evidently a 
female, but a row of slightly enlarged shields indicates their place. 
‘In male specimens an angular row of 28—30 femoral pores is pre- 

. sent exactly asin the Mauritius species. In PA, Andamanense, the 
subcaudals are enlarged; there are eleven upper labials, the two 
last being very small, and 9-10 lower labials. 

The general style of coloration of both species is much the same, 

_ __- but the short mesial streak, beginning at the nape, appears charae- 
teristic of the Andaman form. When alive, the ground colour 
changes considerably from bright emerald green and a bluish tinge 
___ to almost dark brown bluish, with yellow, orange and reddish spots 

a" - ‘the lower parts are generally more or less bright yellowish. 
‘The usual size is five inches, of which the tail measures nearly 





~ one-half, but it grows up to six inches; it is found also in houses 


% _ though usually only on trees which were no doubt its 
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habitat before any houses on the Andamans were constructed. I 
did not find the species to be common about Port Blair. 


18. Pertpia Peronti, D. and B. (G iin t h., 1. cit. p. 110), 
19, Cantoris, G iin t h., (ibidem). 





The former is the most common house Gecko all over the island 
of Penang, along the sea coast as well as on the top of the Penang 
hill, at an elevation of 2,500 feet. 

The young lizard is brown, with numerous rather large round pale 
spots all over the body, and each labial has a pale spot. Full grown 
specimens are pale ashy, sometimes almost white, all over densely 


_ and very minutely punctat®d with brown ; some indistinct round pale 


spots are usually traceable on the posterior part of the head and 
about the shoulders ; there are as a rule no brown spots on the 
labials, which are minutely punctated like the rest of the body, 
though the ground colour is paler. 

In one specimen, captured on the Penang hill, the tail became 
injured. It grew afterwards particularly thick, short, with a sepa- 
rate short appendage alaove and another below on the side, no 
enlarged shields were formed below, in which character this speci- 
men would agree with PP. Cantoris, but it has the two pairs of 
enlarged chin shields followed by a few smaller shields on either side, 
peculiar to P. Peronit, 

The former species, characterized by Giinther, I never 
met with on Penang, it must be extremely rare. But it is 
found at the Andamans, as noted by Theobald (Cat. Rept. 
Asiat. Soc. Mus. p. 30), though also very rarely. Col. Tytler 
named it (characteristic of his particular desire of renaming 
species) Gecko Harriett, (Journ. Asiat. Soc,, Bengal, xxsxiii, p. 
548). A specimen presented by Col. Tytler to the Museum 
is 2°8 inches long, it has thirteen upper, and ten lower labials, but 


_ the last shields of both are very small; central scales in forty-two_ 


series ; the tail is depressed, and with minute spines on the edges of 


the front half. The general colour above is a sort of fawn colour 
with reddish brown and yellowish undulating transverse bands, 
between the shoulders, loins and on the tail interrupted by irre- 


- gular blackish brown spots¥ a brown band extonds from the rostral 


; a | fhsoush the eye to the shoulder, and is edged above with yellowish. 
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P. Peronté is also recorded by Mr. Th eo bald from Burma, 
The name Geeko pardus (Journ, A, §., B. xxxiii, 1864, p. 547) 
appears to have been applied to it by Col. Ty t ler. 

The largest specimen of P. Peronté collected was six inches. In 
sume specimens, I find the posterior plates on the toes are only 
angularly bent and not perfectly divided, what clefyly indicates 
that the distinction betwee Gecko and Peripia is only of subordi- 
nate importance, and that the species included in the latter should 
strictly speakiug form only a section of the former. 


90. ITemidactylus frenatus, Schlieg. (G@ int h., L cit, p, 108) 

Gecko chaus and caracal, Tytler, Journ. AMBiat. Soc., Bengal, 1864, vol, 
XXxili, p. 547. 

This eolimon Indian species also occurs in Penang ; I only obtain- 
ed it on two oceasions, both times on the pillars of the verandah ; 
it seems to have been expelled from the interior apartments by the 
much stronger Peripia Peronts. 

It is also found in Burma, in the whole of Lower Bengal, at the 
Andamans, where it scems to attain a larggy size, and at the Nicobars, 
The thumb and inner toe are always particularly small but with dis- 
tinct claws; the middle portion of the back does not usually haye any 
enlarged tubercles, but sometimes there are two alternating rows of 
them, the three rows on each side are, however, pretty constant. The 
tail when reproduced, usually becomes smooth, without enlarged 


spines. In an Andaman specimen, the subcaudal plates are very 
* considerably enlarged. Specimens from Rangoon have a very con- 


spicuous broad whitish band from the nostril continuing through 
thé eye to above the ear; it is bordered below by black, The 
Nicobar specimens are small and have mostly only 36-38 series 
of scnles on the belly; the thumb is almost obsolete, but there 
is no other specific difference. They were obtained on trees on 


> *. 


Jamorta, near the new settlement. 
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The largest specimen I saw 
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nun bor, in the Tenasserim specimens at least. 
; reproduced, the spines don’t grow again. ‘The colour is sometimes 
uniform dark brown, sometimes pale with dark spots and broadish 
Streaks, which usually have a tendency to arrange themselves in 
5 longitudinal rows on the body. The blackish eye-streak is ae- 
companied above and below by a light geey or pale yellowish band. 
Inthe brown varieties, the head above is generally spotted with 
pale. The usual size of Tenasserim specimens is 4 and 5 inches, 

of which the tail measures slightly more than one half. 
I have also obtained specimens of this species near Port Blair 

‘ (Mount Harriette) on the ae 

About Calcutta this Gecko is generally seen inside houses, while 
4#f. Coctai is usually seen on the outer walls. There are, however, 
cerfainly two quite distinct forms which appear to have heen 
regarded as Coctet: The one is a small species rarely growing to a 
_ greater length than 6 inches, it has some enlarged tubercles on the 
_ back and the claw on the thumb i is almost perfectly obsolete. The 
other species is much larger, but has no enlarged tubercles, and the 
claw on the tumb very distinct. I have seen specimens of this 
last measuring fully 10 inches, it is during life greenish with distinet 
peuerorse bands, lighter in front and dark posteriorly. ” IT am now 
engaged in collecting all the Geckotide about Caleutta and hope to 
be ble to trace the differences indicated more clear ly. ‘There are 





On our houses; and perhaps some other genera will be found re- 
ss épresented. They are extremely useful animals, for they destroy 
B avery large number of obnoxious and molesting insects in the 
| house, and ehonid always be carefully protected aguinst injury. 


 Puellula rubida, B 1 y th, Journ, Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1860, xxix, p. 109. 
ee » apudGiinther, 1. cit. p. 115. 

“: al, Py east Theobald, Cat. lL. cit. et aunetorum. 

_ Gecko tigris, Ty tler, Journ. Asiat. Soc., 1864, «xxiii, p. 546. 
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Cyrtodactylus rubidus, Bly th, sp. 


A alee yee : shed. large in front, covered with equal, somewhat. squarish 





When the tail is : 


certainly 4, if not 5, distinct species of JZemidactylus alone in and _ 


- _ Bods y rather depressed, with numerous small and larger tho’ | 
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sub-granular shields: tail round with larger tubercles near the 
base and gradually disappearing towards the end which is curled ; 
toes ane fingers free, slender with a fow sub-tubercular shields 
at their bases, and with narrow shields on more than the front 
half; claws short but sharply curved ;: ten upper and lower labials ; 
the nostrils are superseded by a somewhat larger shield, and there 
are several small shields posterior to the rostral which is rather low 
and broad; four enlarged chin shields, the lower rostral reaches 
between the first pair; sub-caudals not enlarged. The preanal 
pores are situated in the male in a short fold between the femora, 
there are three or four on each side at the internal edge of the fold. 
in the females, this fold is either obsoleté, or slightly indicated, but 
the pores gre always absent. 

Ground colour above light, or rarely darker, brown with a fleshy 
tinge about the head and with two genorally distinct marks, on? on 
the nape beginning from the eyes, the other across the shoulders; rest 
of head on the top spotted, with some dark streaks in front and on 
the sides ; body dark spotted and striped ; tail when perfect cvlin- 
drical with numerous broad blackish rings, somewhat confluent 
below; when reproduced it is thicker, shorter and of a more uni- 
form brownish color with small blackish spots; below uniform 
whitish pale fleshy, or sometimes even purplish. The usual length 
of specimens is about five inches, but it grows up to six inches 
and perhaps more, the tail exceeding the boitly by about one-fifth 
of its length. The species seems peculiar to the Andamans; I 
found it on trees, but Col. Tytler mentions that it also occurs 
under stones where itno doubt searches after insects, 

The above description of the species taken from fresh specimens 
collected by myself, shews that the character of Mr. Blyth 
Puellula has to be cancelled, and that we have in the present 
lizard a typical Cyrtodactylus, as characterized by Gray in his 
Catalogue of Lizards, p. 173. I am inclined to retain this genus 
as distinct from Gymnodactylus, which it otherwise closely resembles, 
but while the species of this last genus are house-Geckoes the 
Cyrtodactyli are typical tree-Geckoes, and their tail is rounded 


instead of flattened, the situation of the preanal or femoral pores is , 


also very peculiar and distinct from Gymnodactylus. 
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Having carefully examined my fresh specimens, I was of course 


reluctant to see what it may be that has caused Mr. Blyth to 


give such a different characteristic of his Pucllula. On examining 
his Originals the deception became clear. Evidently the speci- 
mens have been putin very strong spirit, or this had partially 
evaporated, and was refilled with perhaps double the strength. 
The skin of all specimens consequently shrunk along the back and 
on the sides, as well as between the femoral region, and these 
ridges had become so stiff and permanent, that it is by no means 
surprising they were taken as natural dorsal crest, and as folds on 
the side of the belly. However, a careful examination of these 
specimens shewed that thd ridges are irregular, and in some places 
broken up so that there could be not the least doubt as to their 
being accidental. In fresh specimens nothing of all this exists, 
and the species is, as already noted, a typical Cyrtodactylus. 

In external appearance and coloration, C. rubidus greatly resem- 
bles Gymun. variegatus, Blyth, from Moulmein (G iin t h., 1. cit., 
p- 116), except that in this species the femoral pores are differently 
situated, the tubercles on the back and the scales on the belly area 
little larger, the sub-caudals enlarged and the tail depressed, as in 
other Gymnodactyli, 

I do®ot see Mr, Th eobald’s argument — Cat. Rept. Asiat. 
Soc. Museum, p. 32 — where he retains G. variegatus, under the 
genus Naultinus (vide Gray’s Lizards, p. 169), for it does not 
agree with that sub-genus in the form of the tail, nor in the posi- 
tion and distribution of the preanal pores. 


23, Cyrtodactylus affinis, n. sp. Pl. X, fig. 1. 


Body rather depressed, covered with smaller and numerous en- 
larged sub-trihedral tubercles, each of which has 3-5 grooves; 
shields of head small, those in front slightly enlarged and flattened ; 
rostral very large, reaching posteriorly to the top of head and 
grooved, a small shicll above each nostril but not in contact ; 
upper Iabials 12, very low ; opening of the ear moderate, verti- 
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__ eally elongated ; lower Sa ateal very large, sub-triangular, reaching 
backward ; eleven lower labials ; a few of the chin shields next to 


. the ‘rostral are squarish, very litttlo larger than others, but none 
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are clongated ; the scales of the belly are in about 30 longitudinal 
series, all are small, sub-tubercular and carinated ; no femoral 
or preanal pores, nor any enlarged scales indicating their presence 
the*preanal region being regularly flattened ; tail round, with a 
few indistinct rings of enlarged tubercles near the base ; below on 
each side of the anus with 2 or 3 large polyhedral tubercles, fur- 
ther on, uniform scaly, tip curled ; no enlarged sub-caudals, The 
toes and fingers are very slonder and elongated, and the claws very 
small, laterally compressed and sharp. The size of the fingers fol- 
lows each other as 1, 2, 3, 5,4, the 2nd and 3rd being sub-equal, and 
the 4th and 5th equally so, the thumb is a little more than half the 
size of the 4th finger. The toes follow eg hothor as 1, 5, 2, 3, 4, the 
Istis half the size of the 4th, the 2nd and Srd sub-equal, and*the 
4th slightfy longer. 

General colour above pale vinaceous ashy, finely marbled and 
mottled with dark, especially on the head, sides of body and on 
the limbs. A V blackish mark on the nape, followed by a black 
spoton the neck, then follow five other angular blackish bands 
across the body, the first across the shgulders, the last between 
the hind limbs; tail in front with four blackish broad bands 
gradually disappearing, and it then becomes almost uniform- 
ly ashy brown. The posterior portion has the appearance, As if it 
had been reproduced, but the anterior }th of its length is certainly 
original ; lower parts whitish with a slight purplish tinge. 

The general form of the body with the elongated and slender 
toes and round tail, as well as the total absence of femoral pores 
or enlarged shields indicating them, and also the coloration so 
thoroughly agree with the females of Cyrtodactylus rudidus, that I 
prefer to describe the single specimen, as noted above, rather under 
this genus, than under Gymmnodactylus ; for in C. rubidus, the 
females often have the preanal fold perfectly absent and no enlarged 
shield to indicate the few pores present in the male. 

The only specimen I caught between the bark of a large tree near 
the top of the Government bungalow on Penang hill. I had atthe 
time, Lobtained it, considered it to be Gymmnodactylus pulchellus, 


 (Ginth.,, L cit. p. 113) which was also by Gray (Lizards, Dp: 173) 





_ described under Cyrtodactylus, but differs from that genus in the dis- 
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position of the femoral pores in an angular series, The coloration is 
quite the same in the present species as in Gym. pulchellus of which 

Cantor (Jour. Asiat. Soc. B. xvi., 1847, p. 632) says that is 
common in the houses on Penang hill; unfortunately I never#aw 
this last one, though I looked very carefully after it. The present 
species, differs from this last by the peculiarly carinated scales, 

no enlarged chin shields or sub- caudals, and apparently more 

slender toes and fingers; it also has no enlarged femoral or 

preanal shield swhich, Cantor says, are in G. pulchellus, well 

a developed, even in the female, though not pierced. 

Total length 4 inches, the tail hardly less than the body. 


Sam. ScINCcIDAS. 

24. WVliqua carinata, Schneid. - 

Eup. rufescons apud Giinth., L cit., p. 79. 

Eup. corinatus apud Steindachner, Rept. Novara, p. 43. 

The brown variety with indistinct pale bands on each side of the 
back, with numerous obliquely ascending black streaks, and with 
white spots each margined, black above and below, is common about 
Moulmein and down the Tenasserim coast. 

The same variety, but on the upper portion of the sides usually 
marked=with blood red, is common at Penang and also on the coast 
ofthe Welesley Province. One specimen from the last locality has 
on either side, a large red orange spot (turning in spirits into 
white), and no small ocelli, It has the vertical posteriorly united 
with the anterior occipitals, and the adjoining shields are also 
more or less confluent,—apparently this part has once been injured. 
The pre-frontal very narrowly touches the rostral, but in other 
specimens, this is quite separated by the supra-nasals. None 

of the Malayan specimens have a distinct trace of a pale band on 

the sides of the back. All I saw were of the usual size, 12-15 

‘ inches. Steindachner also mentions this species from the 

Nicobar islands; possibly the specimen, if not well preserved, may 
ae belong to the next which I believe to be new. 

The largest specimen, I ever saw, is one lately sent to me by Mr. 

om epstorff from the Andamans ; it measures twenty inches, 

| yn the tail is very nearly twelve inches, this last is more 
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flexible than in any other specimen I observed. The form of the 
head and the shields on it are perfectly the same as in other Indian 
and Malayan specimens; the supra-nusals form a short suture 
belfid the rostral; there are only twenty-six longitudinal series of 
senles, these aro large, tricarinate, the middle carina being weaker 
than the lateral ones. The specimen is above uniform, somewhat 
pale brown, paler on the, sides towards the belly, and with a few 
indistinct darker spots, fore and hind limbs are above wholly 
spotted with white and dark brown; below yellowish white, tail 
leaden grey. Itis a peculiarly large variety, but except in size and 
length of tail I can find no other specific distinction in the 
specimen. Possibly other specimens whgn found may exhibit grea- 
ter variations from the type. 


95, Tiliqua rugifera, n sp., Pl. x, Fig. 3. 

Body moderately stout, it and the head somewhat depressed, tail 
nearly one-third longer, sub-cylindrical, very gradually tapering. 
Fore-limb feeble, one when laid forward reaches to the anterior angle 
of the eye, hind limb very nearly as long as the distance between 
it and the fore-limb. ‘The fingers are comparatively slightly 
developed: the thumb is moderate, shortest, the fifth finger about 
twice as long, the second very little longer than the fifth, and the 
third and fourth are sub-equal. The inner toe is the shortest, the 
second is double the length, then comes the fifth, then the third 
and the fourth is longest, being fully one-fourth longer than the 
third. Toes and fingers are slender and provided with small, moder- 
ately curved claws. 

The rostral is broader than high, just reaching the top of the 
; head; the pre-frontal forms a very narrow suture with it, as well 
i as with the first pre-ocular on either side, and with the vertical, the 
: larger sides between these narrow sutures being somewhat concaye ; 
iS post-frontals separated, on the side in contact with the two loreals ; 
yertical clongated, tapering posteriorly, but terminating with an 
p> obtuse angle; four supraciliaries, moderately elevated, the fourth 
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median occipital broadly oval, small, posterior occipitals very large. 
A rather elongated supra-nasal ; nostril large, round, extending almost 
over the entire height of the nasal ; two loreals, the posterior being 
much the larger’éne, three smal! upper and two somewhat enlarged 
inferior ante-oculars; lower eyelid scaly ; seven low upper labials, 
the fifth is the longest, situated below the eye; ear moderately 
open, its inner edge with minute tubercles ; lower rostral moderate, 
the shield next posterior to it small, single, followed by two diver- 
~~ «ging pairs of chin shields, very little larger than the rest; seven 
. lower labials ; preanal edge occupied by scarcely enlarged 
scales; sub-caudals single conspicuously larger than the row of 
| smooth scales on either Ajde. Scales in twenty-six longitudinal 
rows round the body, large, the upper and lateral ones strongly 
five carinated, the carine continuing very distinctly on the scales of 
the,tail, giving the lizard a very ornamental but rough appearance ; 
twenty-three transverse rows of scales between fore and hind limb ; 
eight longitudinal rows of smooth scales on the belly. 

Colour above and on the sides dark brown, paler on the head, up- 
per labials yellowish, a gweenish iridescent narrow streak extends 
from the supraciliary edge on each side of the humeral region poste- 
riorly, another similar stripe begins at the end of the upper labial, 
both are margined with blackish brown, and nearly entirely dis- 
appear in about the middle of the body. There are besides two 
narrow longitudinal darkish stripes observable along the centre of 
A the back, but they remain very indistinct ; very few of the lateral 

scales are edged with greenish. Yellowish white below, with a 
greenish iridescent tinge, especially conspicuous on the sides of 

the neck and of the belly. | 
The more depressed and triangular head, smaller number of scales 
which are five carinated,and the differences in the frontals and colora- 
_ _ tion readily distinguish this species from 7. carinata, Schneid. 
oe I have only obtained a single specimen of this beautiful species 


. on Camorta, (Nicobars), in the forest near the new settlement ; it 


ll 


ye ye ‘measures 43th inches, of which the tail is 2¢th inches. 


_ Steindachner (Novara Reptilien, p- 48) describes from 










____ the sub-division Zuprepis, and is entirely distinct from the present 
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species. I have not as yet been able to obtain it from the Nicobars, ‘ 


but I have little doubt that Capt. Rundell who has taken a very 
great interest in the Reptile fauna of those islands will be successful 





in his endeavours. . 
26. Ziliqua olivacea, Gray (Giinth., 1. cit., p. 80). . 
Steindachner already notes the occurrence of this species ~~“ 


on the Nicobars, It attmins here the full size as at Penang, 
The specimens which I obtained from Camorta are of a uniform 
brown colour above, paler on the sides, greenish olive below, with 
some dark irregular spots along the lower labials, and an indistinct 
pale band along each side of the root of the tail; the edges of the 
eyelids are yellowish white. 4 

The longer snout, smoother scales and very small opening of the 
ear readily distinguish this species from 7: carmata, Schneid. 
< One of the specimens, measuring a little above eight inches,*has 
- twenty-eight long rows of scales, the other somewhat larger (with 
r the body four inches, the tail being nearly 5) has only twenty-six 
f rows of scales, and all the shields behind the occipital have grown 
t together into one large shield, having evidently once been injured. ~~” 


27. Mabouya Jerdoniana, n. sp. Pl. X, Fig. 4. 

Habit moderately slender with a sub-cylindrical body, conical, ‘ 
ts somewhat depressed head and long tail, it being nearly one-third 

. longer than the length of the body. One fore-limb, when laid 


= 


; J forward, reaches a little in front of the eye ; the hind limb is very ~ 
nearly equal the distance between it and the fore-limb. The thumb 
and inner toe are the shortest; the second finger is double the 
< length of the first, the fifth is sub-equal to the second, and the 
- * fourth is about one-fifth longer than the third. The second 
toe is fully twice as long as the first, the fifth distant, situated 
at the base of the sole and very little shorter than the third, but 
the fourth is one-fourth longer than the third. The palm and the 
sole are well developed and flattenéd, below covered with numer-_ 
ous equal granular scales; toes and fingers are covered above— 
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__ and below with one row of transverse plates, the latter being con- — 


“o - siderably narrower than the former; claws moderatly curved and — cf ma 
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Rostral large, obtuse in front, forming a narrow suture with the 
pre-frontal, which is contracted on either side and posteriorly ; 
posterior frontals form a very narrow suture ; vertical, rather small, 
rectangular in front, and posteriorly reaching to about the middle 
between the eyes; seven supraciliaries, prominent and strongly 
arched, but the supraciliary edge itself is formed by about ten smaller 
scales ; occipital sub-quadrangular, narrqwly truncate in front, with 
concave front sides, broadest and angular below the middle, and 
slightly emarginated posteriorly; it is followed by several large 
post-occipitals, some of the temporals being also enlarged ; one 
narrow, elongated supra-nasalon each side ; nostril large, rounded ; 
2-3 loreals and 4 ante-ocul%rs, the two upper ones being smallest ; 
8 upper labials, the sixth largest, situated below the eye, 8 narrow 
lower labials,the shields adjoining them being considerably enlarged, 
and fhe first chin shield is single and largest; lower eyelid with a 
large transparent disk ; ear rather spacious, rounded without any 
perceptible spines or granules. Scales round the middle of the body 
in 37 longitudinal series, and there are about 60 transverse rows of 
scales between the fore and hind limb, The scales on the sides are 
only a little smaller than those on the belly and on the back; all are 
smooth, but with the lens many of the dorsal scales are seen in 
reflected light, very slightly longitudinally grooved. A series of 
eight scarcely larger scales forms the preanal edge; sub-caudals 

conspicuously enlarged. 

Colour uniform, iridescent brown above, most of the scales with a 
large pale spot, and an indistinct pale band running from the nape 
on each side of the back and disappearing on the tail; below 
uniform yellowish white, leaden grey on the tail. 

The only specimen figured was captured by me in a small temple 
on the little island Pulo Tickos, situated just to the north of Penang 
island ; afew other specimens, I saw on the shore, but they escaped 
in crab holes under the refuse thrown out by the sea. A very 
similar, or the same species, I have also observed on one of the 
small islands near Singapore, but was not successful in capturing it. 

Fes The Penang specimen is 7,3; inches, the tail measuring 4, the 
a posterior half appears to have been once injured, as the sub- 

Ly caudal scales become rapidly much narrower, but occupying nearly 

| poe whole width. ; 
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I think Fitsingor' 8 genus AMabouya should be accepted . 
aseomended by Gray (Lizarils, p. 94), taking the West Indian 
Mf. agitis an typo. Tt seems to form a very good natural group, | 
apparently generically distinct from Auprepes, as restricted. Tho 
typo of Wiegmanns Zwmeces is according to Potors® Seincus ' 
pavimentatws, Geoff, andis tho same as Pietiodon of Dum. and a 
Bib., therefore Mebouya Qs characterized by Gray) cannot be 
taken as subgeneric of Lumeces. 


28. Tinulia maculata, Bl y th, sp. 
TAmeoncta maculats, Blyth, Journ. Asiag, Soo. Bengal, 1853, xxii, p. 053. 
* Mabewia micelate, apnd G iinther, lL cit. 84. 
Hinulia macelate, apad Theobald, Cat. A an Asiat. Mua. p. 25, 
Head rather short, sub-trigonal with an obtuse snout, rostral 
reaching far back to the surface of the head, the pre-frontal forma Pe 
& suture with it and with the vertical, tho post-frontals being 
rather small and widely separated; five supraciliaries,” rather 
tumid ; vertical, considerably narrowed posteriorly, almost termina- 
ting in a point, followed with the regulagtwo pairs of occipitals, the 
hinder separated by an elongated shield ; nostrils lateral at the 
base of a single shield reaching to the top of the head and bent 
over the canthus rostralis ; fifth lower labial below the orbit, near- P 
ly as large as tho sixth, which is often followed by a seventh 
‘mall labial; two large loreals followed by two small shields _ } 
ss superseding a single large one in front of the eye ; eyelids scaly ; 
ies oe enn oy eee with no / 
’ There are 34-38 longitudinal serios of scales round the middle of 
the body, and about 96 seales in one row between the front and 
hind leg; ix pre-anal shields, the middle pair the largest and 
elongated ; subcaudals enlarged. Fore foot when laid forward very 
_ nearly reaches tho eye in somo rine ee 
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very long and slender, about two-fifths longer than the third ; thumb 
and inner toe are very short. 

Brownish olive above, usually with two series of «mall black 
dots along the middle ; sides with a black band above, commencing 
at the rostral, either uniform, or sometimes provided with white 
Spots and margined above and beluw with an indistinet pale 
Streak, continuing as a grey band with undulating margins to 
the tip of the tail ; the lower half of the sidles in in young spool 
mens yellowish and spotted with black, as are likewise the upper and 
lower labials and the sides of the neck; fn full grown «pecimens all 
these parts are densely marbled with blackish grey, the spots having 
become more or lows  confidipnt ; the rest of the lower parte unif: win 
whitish ; the tail isin old specimens sometimes spotted with black ; 
the bien appear to be above always «potted or marbled with 
thea same colour. 

I found this species very common at Martaban near Moulmgein, 
but I scarcely observed a single specimen south of Moulmein, nor 
doos it appear to extend further south into Welesley Province. 
Theobald says that it ¢ very common in the forests of Pega. My 
largest specimen measures 6 inches, of which the tail is 4 inches; it 
is proportionately longer in young «pecimens than it is in old ones. 

The species is very closely allied to JT. indica, Gray, (Bwmeces 
indicus apud G inth er, 1. cit. p. 89, non Mocoa Sikimensis, Bl y th), 
and I have given a detailed description of the former simply for 
the purpose of a close comparison of the two, for they may possi- 


bly turn out to be identical, the only appreciable difference 


Blyth species from that of Gray, as recorded by Ginther, 
being the larger number of suprfiviliaries and of the transverse 
series of scales between the front and hind limb. Are the latter 
really in such a small number present in //. indica as noted by 
Ginther? If not, the two could scarcely be specifically 

and if the locality of the Cum 
- correct, the species would after 

distribution. 






seem to possess a wide gvogra- 





different, 
specimen from Ningpo be 
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1, maculata also occurs at the Andamans though it is rare there. ‘ba 
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out, sub-cylindrical or slightly depressed; tail half an inch longer 
than the body, becoming very gradually thinner, till it terminates 
into a sharp point ; feet moderately elonzated and slender : fore foot 
nearly equal the distance between the rostrum and the ear, the 
thumb very small, the second finger is somewhat longer than the 
fifth, and both are shorter than the third and fourth which are sub- 
equal, the third being slightly longer; the claws are moderately 
curved and very sharply pointed; the length of hind limb equals 
the distance between the axil and the eye; the toes follow each 
other in length as 1, 5, 2, 3, 4, the last two being sub-equal and 
the second about half the length of the fourth, the claws are 
equally sharp as on the fingers, Opey.ng of the ear moderate, 
rounded, with smooth edges. 

The snout is rather short and obtuse; supra-nasals form a suture 
behind the rostral; anterior frontal occupies the whole breadt) of 
the snout, and forms a very narrow suture with the vertical, just 
separating the post-frontals from each other; vertical, long, gradu- 
ally attenuating posteriorly ; supra-orbitals tive, the last very small, 
somewhat tumescent; occipitals four, the anterior being united, 
and the one following it is rather small and triangular; upper 
and lower rostrals are large, obtuse; two loreals, the anterior 
smaller than the posterior ; seven upper labials, being rather large 
and high, six lower labials, elongated aud very narrow; first chin 
shield single, followed by two pairs of somewhat enlarged shields, 
having a small one between them ; pre-anals very slightly enlarged. 
Scales smooth, transversely elongated and hexagonal, in 24-25 lon- 
gitudinal series, and there are 60-65 scales in one row between 
fore and hind limb. The lower eyelid is sealy, but the scales are 
broad and more transparent in the centre than at the edges. 

Colour greenish iridescent brown above, with an almost continuous 
series of small dark brown dots on each side of the back, beginning 


at the nape and margined above amd below by a pale line ; the centres 


of all scales above and on the sides are paler than at the edges, 
and form straight longitudinal lines; below whitish with a vinaceous 
tinge and distinctly reddish on the tail; the sutures between the 


ies labials are darker than the shields themselves, 
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I have obtained two specimens at the old Portuguese settlement 
of Martaban, opposite to Moulmein ; the species does not seem to 
be common. The larger specimen measures 34 inches of which 
the tail is 2; the other is only 24”, of which the tail is very nearly 
17 inch, its head is considerably shorter and the snout more obtuse, 
than that of the larger specimen. 

Teonsider Riopa to be a good distinct genus, or sub-genus, 
particularly characterized by the slender form pf its body and 
feeble limbs. The present species appears very closely allied 
to Hum. Bowringii, (Giinther, lL. cit., p. 91,) but this one 
has twenty-eight longitudinal series of scales and only thirty 
transverse series between fore and hind limbs; the seales myst 
be, therefore, much longer, as Giinther’s specimen is in 
measurements equal to the larger one from Martaban. Another 
allied form is Riopa anguina, Theo bal d, (Burmese Rept., p. 27 
in Journ. Linn. Soc., London, Vol. X, Zoology), but this again “has 
much shorter limbs, the hind one being “as long as from snout to 
ear, fore-limbs a trifle less,’ while in the present species the fore- 
limbs are considerably sharter than the hind limbs and the latter 
proportionately longer ; the colour of anguina is also “‘ uniform brown 
above with no markings.” The number of scales &c. is: not men- 
tioned by Th eo bald, but even with the few differences noticed, 
it would impossible to regard them as belonging to one and the 
same species, though both come from the same region. Th e o- 
bald inhis Burmese Catalogue (p. 26) says of E. Bowringii, as 
having been captured at Thaiet-mio. The specimen, he states has 
*‘a minute lobe in front of the ear’ and ‘an inconspicuous white 
streak from the eye down either side of the back, bordered below 
with black.’”’ These characters also don’t agree with those of 
the species here described, but perhaps they do not exclude the 
possibility of either one or the other of Mr. Theobald’s 
specimens being identical with 2. Aneolata. 


Fam. AGAMID&. 
| 30. Calotes mystaceus, D. and B. (G iimth., L cit. p. 141). 


Eat; ‘The peculiar coloration of this species has been noted by Mr. ' h eo- 





_ baldin his Cat. of Rept. in the Asiat. Soc. Museum, p. 36, and in 
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that of Burmese Reptiles (p. 33 in Ext. from Vol. X of Journ, Linn. of 
Soe., London, Zool.). Male specimens when ir breeding season have 

the lower labials, andthe whole of the skin and throat beautiful- ’ 
ly blue black, the latter conspicuously mixed with red. One specimen 

from Moulmein (measuring 12} inches of which the tail is 8}) has ; 
the crest high on the neck, but it becomes almost obsolete in half J 
the length of the body; sceles in 52 longitudinal series round the | 
body. The largggt specimen I measured was 16 inches total length, 

and it may even attain a larger size, though I never saw one of 24 

inches, but it is no impossibility, as which Mr, Theobald 
appears to regard G iinther’s quotation. 

That the crest almost totally disappeafs at half the length of the « 
body is, I find, of common occurrence in Burmese specimens which 
I possess from Arracan, Bassein, Rangoon and Moulmein, and the 
throat seems to become blue in males and females, during the sum- od 
mer season at least; inthe males, however, the red colour on the 

’ throat is prevalent, while it is almost wanting in the females. 
Young specimens, four and five inches in length, have the head 
Ee very short, thick, the centre of the occip@t with a large plate sur- 
| rounded by a few larger scales ; the head has numerous dark cross 
bands, which on the body are somewhat more distant and angular; 
: these specimens look so different that one would be inclined to regard 
them as belonging to a totally distinct species. 

Down at Penang, the Welesley Province and Singapore I have 
not met with this species, it seems to be there replaced by JSron- 
chocele cristatella. 

In Mouat’s Advent. and Res. among the Andaman Islanders 
(Loud., 1863, p. 365) Blyth states that this species has also 
been received from the Nicobars. Its occurrence is by no means 

improbable, but I have not received it from there, nor can ai i 
find a specimen of that species Dang the Nicobars in the nee 


“Ss collection. | Bu o8 5 




























| ae 31. Bronchocele cristatella, Kuhl, (Giinth., L eit. p. 138). eT igs 
_ During live the prevalent colour™ is brick Vieecn ls but the char =A ‘ 
almost. quite as varied and instantaneously a. besiae ¢ 
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ish bands across the back as in B. jubata. ‘The tail is usually light 
greenish or reddish brown, on the anterior half with some distinct 
whitish irregularly black-edged rings. There are also very commonly 
two small black spots on the top of the head, some distance behind 
the rostrum. Specimens from the Wellesley Province, Penang and 
Java have 38—40 scales on each side. 


32. Bronchocele moluccaya, Less. Peters (Berl. Akad. 1867, 
p. 16) considers this species as distinct from cristatel/ia. One speci- 
men from Singapore apparently belonging to this species has 
only, 32 lateral rows of scales, but these are of perfectly the same 
small size and general character, as in erystatella from Penang. 
The specimen measures 16 inches, of which the tail is 1354 inches ; 
the colour is uniform bright green, the orbit, the extreme margins of 
the labials, the tympanum, a spot behind the same, and the whole 
- of the sides black ; posterior part of the tail brownish. There is no 
difference in the shape of the head, or in the form and character 
of the scales on it and on the body from erystatella. | 


Steindachner (Rept. Nov., p. 27) mentions 2 specimens of 


BL. cristalella from the Nicobars, possessing 29—31 rows of lateral 
. scales ; these would very closely correspond with the Singapore 
form of B. moluccana. 


33. Bronchocele jubata, D. and B. (G iinth., L cit. p. 139), 

A large specimen from Java is bright green with the orbital 
skin, edge of the tympanum, and the labials black; a yellow- 
ish elongated spot below the tympanum, five narrow cross bands of 
. the same colour on the body, the first and last being between the 
fore and hind limbs ; tail brownish. 

A variety apparently of this species occurs on the Nicobars. I 
received from Camorta four specimens, each about 18 inches long of 
— which the tail is 14 inches. The general form of the lizard, number 
and size of scales, form of the crest and the two enlarged rows of a 
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few scales behind the eye are perfectly identical with those of jubata, 
but all four specimens have the head more depressed and the snout 
longer and somewhat narrower, than is the case in the Java specimen 
which I have for comparison. The upper labials are ten in the 
Nicobar and only eight in the Javanese specimen ; the upper rostral 
is also much larger in the former than in the latter. Still considering 
all the other more important characters in a species I can regard the 
Nicobar form only as a variety ofthe Javanese one, 

All Nicobar specimens are bright green, 
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some of them bright 
yellow on the head and neck, the occipital skin, 
sometimes a spot on the top of the head behind the restrum are 
black ; the gular sack bright brick red A ently in the male, and 
about four-fifth of the posterior portion of the tail is reddish brown. 

Was the Pondicherry specimen, of which Dum. and Bibron 
speak, not received from the French Missionaries on the Nicobars 
through some friend in Pondicherry ? 


34, aris subcristata, Blyth, (Giinth., 1, cit. p. 151). 

Syn, Coryphophylaew Maximiliant, Fitz, apu@é Steindachner, Novara 
Rept., p. 30. 

This is an extremely variable species both as regards scales as 
well as coloration. The scales on the top of the snout are usually 
somewhat enlarged, and the median ones form a short carina ; the 
eanthus rostralis is sharp and continues on the supraciliary edge. On 
each side of the occiput, there is a group of large scales, and some- 
times a distinct group in the middle between both. Ivrregularly scat- 
tered polyhedral scales are often found all round the tympanum, but 
they are scarcely in two specimens identically placed. In some large 
specimens there is one or two between the eye and the tympanum, 
one large one above it near the crest, and two somewhat smaller 
ones nearer the tympanum, one or two are situated behind, and one 
occasionally below. In young specimens these polyhedral scales are 
_ less numerous and sometimes reduced to but three. The centre of 
the tympanum is always hardened. There are eight or nine low, 





on to the others. 
. scales of the body are very small, about 40—50 ina tr 


tympanum aud 


upper labials, and generally 9 or 10 lower labials, any 
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series on each side, intermixed with some large ones. In some 
specimens, the larger*scales are only very few, in others they are 
scattered irregularly, and again in some they are partially arranged 
in regular longitudinal rows, and distinguished besides by a black- 
ish mark on either side of each scale. Nearly in all specimens, there 
are some enlarged tubercles near the base of the tail; the ventral 
scales are in from 18—22 longitudinal rsws; the subcaudals are in 
two rows, very sharply carinated. In young specimens, the nuchal 
crest is only indicated by a row of slightly enlarged scales, in old fe- 
males it is still very small, but in the old males itis more developed, 
being considerably higher than the dorsal crest which continues 
to the end ofthe tail; this \ast is considerably compressed, entirely, 
resembling in this respect other species of Ziaris. Thereis a well 
developed gular sack in male specimens, and a distinct shoulder-fold 
‘ in ak. The extremities and tail are very long; the fore limb is 
about as along as the distance between it and the hind limb, and 
the latter when laid forward, nearly reaches to the end of the snout. 
The thumb is the shortest, then comes the fifth finger which is half 
the length of the fourth, th®n the second, and the third and fourth 
are sub-equal, the last being slightly longer. The tarsus is very 
elongated, the first toe very small, the others follow each other as 
2nd, 5th, 3rd, 4th, the last being remarkably long. 
Color variable. Young specimens which always have the head 
_ remarkably short and blunt, are greenish ashy brown with numer- 
ous dark brown spots above and dark cross bands on the head, ~- 
one spot in front between the eyes being especially conspicuous. 
Other young specimens and females are more uniform greenish, 
but almost always with some dark stripes in front of the shoulder. 
Male specimens are yariously reticulated and obliquely striped 
with dark bfown on the sides, the light interspaces being varie- 
— gated with yellow and red; sometimes the whole back along the 
centre is purplish red, and the gular sack in the male is also 
_ reticulated with reddish, yellow and black. The red and yellow 
7” a _ colours fade away very soon after the death of the animal. Nu 
vied “Sage ‘short blackish streaks always radiate all round from the ~ 
ose ; the labials are either dark spotted, or sometimes wholly 
iF Mack cisk h brown ; the tail in encircled with broad dark bands. 
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My largest specimen measures 15 inches, of which the tail is 
about 11 inches. 

This is a true arboreal lizard, tolerably common at the Andamans, % 
and very common at the Nicobars. I found the jungles on Nancowry 
aud Camorta swarming with specimens. They are extremely quick, 
and almost within a moment after they were first noticed they are - 
again seen some twenty or thirty feet high upon a tree; and when 

followed up they do not hesitate to leap from one tree to another. 
Without shooting them it is scarcely possible to procure a speci- 





aa 


4 men. Jt obtained more than a hundred specimens from the 
f Nicobars alone, thinking that there may be a possibility of tracing 
@ cme permanently distinctive charactergin the Nicobttr form, but - 
they all proved identical with the Andaman species which was first 
- described by Mr. Bl y th from Port Blair. There cannot be the 
least doubt of the two being the same, and I cannot even see any 
al generic distinction from Ztaris, as emended by Gray. Fitz- “a 
inger’s name Ooryphophylax must, therefore, be considered as a "| 
synonym of the former. — 









85. Draco volans, Linn. (G iin t h., Ll. cit., p. 124). 
This species appears to be more common in the jungles of the 
. Wellesley SAC and near Malacca, than it is on Penang itself. 
ces: Ga ntor’s description of the colours is excellent, the metallic 
AS bronze brown hue of the live lizard is wonderfully fine and brilliant. 
| ‘The black spot between the eyes appears quite constant, at least in 
male specimens. I only observed the gular sack to be uniform yellow, 
the lateral appendages and the throat are very pale or almost quite 
white and dark spotted. Limbs and tail are brown banded. 
‘There is behind the large rostral shield, a short longitudinal sharp 
. ridge distinct, dividing in two, one branch leading to’ éach eye. Be- 
side the enlarged tubercular scaleabovethe posteroirpart ofthe orbit, —, 
piste are 3—4 enlarged flattened scales placed in one row behind the =a 
ong and two small spines are above and one behind the tympa- 
In most of the specimens there are also some Rison: sp Ob ies Ss 
: ar scales conspicuous on the sides of the x 18 
ing lateral erests which BEER to Fe Bee 
| ad teil imth. i a. 2 
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OPFIODIA. 
Fam. Towrnicrp.. 
36. Cylindrophis rufus, Laur. (G@iinth., Ll. cit. p. 179). 

* I have obtained specimens of this species from the hills north- 
east of Mandalay in upper Burma; it has already been record- 
ed from Pegu by Mr. Theobald. The snout is sometimes con- 
siderably shorter in young specimens tiin it is in old ones and, 
therefore, its length in proportion to the width between the eyes is 
not a very good character 4 specific distinction, when compen 
with GO. maculatus. 


Fam. CoLuprimo™. 
7 


37. Ablabes melanocephalus, Gray (Ginth., L ait. p. 229). 


ee I caught a specimen of this interesting species in the (so-called 


QS Kotanic garden at Singapore. It measures 17} inches, of which 


the tail is 7} inches, a rematkably great length of the tail for an 
Ablabes! Ventrals 155, subcaudals 99, the last being as usually 
single, very much elongated and pointed. The distribution of the 
shields of the head perfectly agrees with Giinther’s deserip- 
tion, and so does also the general character of colouring. Tl 
head is black, minutely freckled with white above, the upper labia 
white spotted with black at the lower margins and at the sutures ; the 
white band continues a little beyond the gape, but is interrupted by 
a black spot on the 10th labial The anterior half of the body is 
above brownish, the posterior blackish ashy ; a pale brown somewhat 






indistinct band begins on either side of the back, behind the black 
collar, and is marked by a series of quadrangular equidistant black 
__ spots; it becomes a little more whitish on the posterior part of the 
body, and then the spots disappear. Lower parts whitish throughout; 


chin checkered with dark, each ventral with a black spot on either 
side ; the spots, beginning to appear on the lowergpart of the neck, 
_ are first very small, increase gradually in size, untilgthey form 
on the ae Bes of the body a very distinct continuous strong- 
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38. Ablabes Rappii, Giinther., (1. cit. p. 226), 

A fine specimen was obtained by my collector in the neighbour- 
hood of Simla, It measures 23 inches of which the tail is 5 inches ; 
ventrals 196, subcaudals 67; uniform dark bronze brown above, 
yellowish white below, and on the lower part of the upper labials ; 
chin and throat olive tinged ; loreal small, nearly twice as long as 
high ; temporals 1 + 1 -h 2, the first very long, the others much 
shorter. 


89. Adblabes collaris, G ra y, (Gint h., l. cit. p. 228). 

This species appears to be rather rare in the low hills about 
Simla. One specimen obtained near Suyathoo measured 22} inches, 
of which the tail is 7} inches; ventrals 184, anal bifid, subcaudals 
113. General colour above greenish olive, head spotted with black, 
a short indistinct cross black band at the anterior- another negr the 
posterior end of the vertical, a third curved one at the end of the 
ecipitals ; collar broad, black, edged with yellow posteriorly ; the 
black spots forming the dorsal series on the fore part of the body 
very small, almost obsolete ; tail with three blackish longitudinal 
bands ; upper labials yellowish spotted with black, as is likewise the 
chin and partially also the throat. Lower parts dirty greenish white, 
purer posteriorly, each ventral and subcaudal with a black spot at 
ibe base forming a more or less continuous black streak. 

The species also occurs near Darjeeling and in the Khasi hills. 


40. Ablabes Nicobariensis, n. sp. Pl. XI, Fig. 1. 
Body slender, head not distinctly separated from the neck, de- 
pressed, obtuse in front, scales smooth, in 17 series, ventrals 189, 


‘anal bifid, subecaudals 87. Rostral low, wide, not reaching to the 


top of the head, two pairs of frontals, anterior broader than long, 
about half the size of the posterior; vertical subtrigonal, large, 
with a very short point in front, and rapidly contracting posteriorly, 
somewhat longer than the supraciliaries ; each occipital about one- 
fourth larger thag the vertical, and extending anteriorly as low as the 





lower ae a nasals in two shields; loreal united with the 
 postnasal of which only a trace is visible on the left side, on the 


right side the postnasal is totally suppressed ; preocular one, large, 
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squarish ; postoculats two, small; seven upper labials, the third and 
fourth enter the orbit, the last is the largest; temporals 1 + 2 + 
yi on the left, 1+ 727 on the right side. As usually in this sec- 
tion of Ablabes the upper parts of the upper labials are apt to be 
detached from the larger body of the shields, and form additional 
temporals ; the first pair of lower labials forms a suture, and is fol- 
lowed by two pairs of subequal chim shields. Each maxillary 
armed with 14 small subequal teeth. 

Anterior half of the body reddish brown above, posterior blackish 
grey. Head above blackish, the three first labials with yellow spots, 
a short broad yellow streak extends from behind and below the eye 
posteriorly to the angle of t),e mouth ; collar black, margined on bath 
sides with an interrupted yellow band, of which the anterior is the 
more distinct one; an indistinct series of blackish grey dorsal spots, 
almost forming a dark undulating band; sides of the body marbled 
and freckled blackish grey, this colour being separated from, th 
upper brown one by a series of closely set black spots which are 
partially conspicuous on the posterior part of the body; chin dusky ; 
all the other parts yellow with a vermilion tinge, each ventral with 
a large black spot near its base. 

This peculiar form has quite the general character of coloration 
of Ablabes melanocephalus, but the spots on the sides of the dorsal 
region are more numerous and closer together; in the number of 
labials it on the other hand agrees with Ad/ahes saggttarius. The 
position of the united loreals is very peculiar, and perhaps not nor- 
mal, but it is almost quite similar on both sides of the head, which 
externally strongly reminds of a Callophis. 

T have obtained only a single specimen at the Nancowry haven 
on Camorta (Nicobars) ; it measures 17} inches of which the tail is 
4} inches. 


| 41. Ptyas mucosus, L. (Giinth, 1. eit. p. 249). 

This species is not uncommon on the Andamans. Young speci- 
mens have the scales quite smooth, each with two minute apical 
grooves ; colour above pale brown finely reticulated with dark lines 

ona and narrow whitish cross bands ; below uniform whitish. 
An old specimen about 60 inches long, is uniform brown above; 
~~ 
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yellowish white below; scales quite smooth; 9 upper labials of 
which the 5th and 6th enter the orbit, the three first ones are small 
and of the 4th the upper hind margin is detached, forming a third 
anteocular, the large anteocular proper being divided into two. 

On the southern slopes of the North West Hymalayas, this species 
is one of the largest snakes to be met with. I observed it near Kishtwar 
at an elevation of 6000 feet, in the Kulu valley it is common between 
4 and 5000 feet, and in the Sutlej valley beyond Kotegurh I saw it up 
to 7000 feet, but not far in the interior. Specimens from the latter 
locality are somewhat different in colour, One, apparently a male, 
measures 664 inches, of which the tail is 163, the scales are all, with 
the exception of the two outermost rows $n either side, very sharply 
keeled ; the anterior half of the body below is white, on the poste- 
rior each ventral and subcaudal is black edged. Another specimen 
684 inches, of which the tail is 18 inches, is a female ; it hag the 
seales smooth, with the exception of the three median rows which 
are very faintly keeled; all the ventrals are black edged in front, 
the last ones and the subcaudals almost wholly black. On the 
right side are 8, on the left 9 upper labials ; of the third and fourth 
labials the hinder margins are detached and form a second small 
lower pre-ocular. "Whether the presence or absence of keels on 
the scales has anything to do with the sexual distinction, remains 
yet to be more fully ascertained. 


42. Ptyashexagonotus,* Cantor, sp. 

Xenelaphis id. apund Giinther, |. cit. p. 251. 

One full grown specimen from Penang measures 436 inches 
of which the tail is 13} inches; scales in 17 rows, ventrals 200, sub- 
eaudals 118; uniform shining brown above, darker on the head 
and forepart of the body, paler almost leaden grey posteriorly, 


~ below albescent; six almost vertical blackish bands on either side 


of the neck, the first is shortest and situated at the angle of the 


E2pe. 
~ JT cannot see any sufficient reason for referring this species to a 


ae ae 


® hexahonotus being to all appearance a misprint. 





genus distinct from Ptyas. The entire habitus of the snake— 
ene (17) number of rows of rather large smoothish scales, 
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those of the vertebral series being generally larger than others, 
proportionate length of the tail (about or near 4) to thatof the 
body, moderately elongated head, roundish body with no per- 
ceptible keel on the ventrals, great number of ventrals and sub- 
caudals, regularly arranged shields of the head, small subequal 
teeth of the juws, and at last the habitat gonerally near the water, 
are all characters which distinguish the genus Ptyas, and in all 
these the above mentioned species agrees with the well known 
Ptyas mucosus and Korros as closely, as any allied species can possi- 
bly do. I found Ptyas hexagonotus in a pool of a fresh water 
stream on the northern side of the Penang island ; one had swallow- 
ed a small fish and was evidently in search for other specimens. 
When attacked with a stiék, it burrowed itself deeply in the nfud, 
but did not leave the water. 

The only difference which distinguishes Ptyas hexagonotus from 
the two other Indian species, is the presence of only one loreal, but 
as Ptyas mucosus has sometimes two in place of three loreals and 
Ptyas Korvos occasionally one instead of two, I cannot see how 
such an insignificant aryl evidently very variable character could 
be looked upon as possessing generic value. 


43. Compsosoma radiatum, Reinw. (Giinth. 1. cit. p. 243). 
I obtained an interesting variety of this species near Moulmein, 
between brushwood on the ground. 
The body is remarkably strongly compressed and the head flat- 
tened, and depressed. Total length 32 inches, of which the tail is 6 
inches ; scales in 19 rows, those of the anterior half of the body 
almost perfectly smooth, on the posterior half sharply keeled, with 
the exception of the two outer rows on each side; ventrals 257, 
anal entire, subcaudals 100 ; shields of the head regular ; the ante- 
ocular and hinder end of the loreal are distinctly granular. Colour 
~~ 2 light leaden grey above, brown on the head, yellowish white below | 
fe on the anterior part of the body, leaden grey on the posterior, and 4 
bs whitish on the tail; the four longitudinal dorsal black bands begin 
swt on the posterior part of the neck and disappear in half the longth 
of the body ; the short longitudinal streaks on the sides, along the | 
ee “3 ; es of ae ventrals, begin -immediately behind the base of the: 
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tympanoid cross streak ; sides of the body marked with indistinct 
vertically elongated whitish spots, margined with dark, and continu- 
ing up to the anal region, but disappearing on the tail. 


44. Compsosona melanurum, Schleg. (Giinth. 1. cit. p. 244). 
A fine specimen measuring 55 inches (of which tail is only 7 inch.) 
was collected by Mr. Homfray on the Andaman islands. The 
general colour is uniform brown with some interrupted dark bands on 
the anterior half of the body, the posterior half of which is uniform 
blackish brown; throat palé yellowish ; no trace of a.dorsal longi- 
tudinal band is present. The single large ante- and the two 
small post-oculars are granulated, the former more distinctly than 
the‘latter ; the temporals are 2 + 3, much elongated ; the other 
shields of the head and the markings on the sides of the head nor- 
. mal, Scales in 19 rows, elongately rhombic, the dorsal ones strang- ° 
ly keeled, the three outer rows one each side almost perfectly 
smooth ; ventrals 235; anal entire, subcaudals 60, tip of tail trun- 
cate, having been apparently once slightly injured. 





a 
45. Compsosoma semifasciata, Blyth, sp. Pl. XI, Fig. 2. 
Platyceps semifasciatus, Blyth, Journ, Asiat. Soc. B., 1861, vol. XXIX, 
p. 114.—G tinth. loc. cit, p. 237. 
Coluber id., apud Theobald, Cat. of Rept. Asiat. Soc. B., 1865, p. 52. 
A young but perfect specimen was obtained by my collector in the 
lower hills about Subathoo, south of Simla; it measures 114 inches, 
_ of which the tail is three; scales smooth, in 19 rows, each with two 
-_- minute apical grooves. Head distinct from neck, large and remark- 
iy ably depressed ; rostral broad at the base, deeply indented, only 
: half as wide above than at its base, rounded and reaching to the top 4 
of the head ; anterior frontals about two thirds the size of the pos- a 
_ terior ; vertical five-sided, straight in front, with concave sides and 
| le posteriorly, the two sides forming it being the shortest ; 
orbitals large and obtusely pointed in front, a little shorter 
n the vertical ; occipitals very large, each about one-third longer 
| im ‘proportion also broader than the vertical ; nostril bere * 
: y rat Ler i nasals ; ; loreal moderate. with the lower hind me o vat 
ted ; two anteoculars, the upper larise, sensing tod ie. of 1 he Aver. 
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head and touching the vertical, the lower small, being strictly speak- 
ing only a detached portion of the third upper labial; postoculars | 
two on the left side, upper larger than the lower (this appearing to be 
the normal state), three on the right one, the upper posterior edge 
of the sixth (or fifth) upper labial being detached from the rest; 9 
upper labials, of which the fifth and sixth on either side enter the 
orbit, but it seems as if the third and fourth small shields should 
form together one, the third upper labial. Seales of the tail 
broadly hexagonal; ventrals 211; anal large, bifid; subcau- 
dals 119. ‘he first pair of lower labials forms a suture ; two pairs 
of chin shields, the hinder slightly longer and moderately diverg- 
ing. . 

Above, head brownish,® with some dark markings on the dcci- 
pitals; the rest of the body olive grey, with numerous short, 
rather broad blackish transverse bands, interrupted on the sides 
and alternating with lateral spots; all the dark markings disappear 
on the posterior two-fifths of the total length; pre- and post-oculars 
yellowish, a small dark, somewhat oblique spot below the eye, — 

. Below, uniform whitish throughout, with a slight dusky tinge ; most 
of the ventrals have a small black spot at the base, at least as 
far as the upper black markings extend. 
The form and genéral distribution of the largish shields of the 
‘ head, the depressed, flattened hoad, numerous rows of scales, and 2S 
the peculiar coloration of young specimens, all indicate the generic 
identity of the present species with Compsosoma, as has been sug- 
gested tome by Dr. Jerdon, after he had examined Blyth’s 
original specimen, though this is not so perfect as the one here 
described. 


we 





46. Compsosoma Hodgsoni, Giinther, (1. cit. p. 246). 

Three specimens of this species were obtained by my collector in 
ba aha the lower hills to the south of Simla. In all of them the scales 
- elongantly hexagonal, but become considerably broader on the 
posterior part of the body. on 
a—Full grown; 63} inches, of which the tail measures 133 
inches ; ventrals 238, subcaudals 90 ; scales of the back dis- 3 
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th ipa, hone not very prominently keeled, each with two 
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apical grooves; eight upper labials, the fourth and fifth enter 
_ __ « the orbit, and of the third the upper hinder angle is detached and 


oe forms a small lower anteocular; uniform olive above, pale yellowish bi 
% below and on the upper labials ; some of the ventrals partially black- 
r ish near their bases, as recorded by Giinther. ‘ 


b. and e—These are two young specimens, measuring respectively 
| _ 16} (of which tail 3}) and.143 (of which tail 2}) inches; in both 
ne | the ventrals are 244, and the subcaudals 85 and 89 respectively. 
_ The scales are smooth, only in some parts on the posterior body 
e scarcely perceptibly keeled, all with minute apical gro6éves. In} the 
Bo. shields of the head are perfectly regular, as described by Giin- 
ora! ther, three upper labials enter the orbit ; in ¢, the posterior por- “ 
nee tion of the third upper labial is detached forming, as in the old 
__- Specimen, a small lower anteocular, and moreover the large anteocu- 
lar extends so far to the top of the head that it touches the vertital. 
‘The colour of both young specimens above is a pale olive grey 
with a dark blotch on the top of the head, extending over the 
vertical and the occipitals; the middle of the back is marked 
with numerous, rather wide blackish er®ss bands separated by in- 
terspaces of equal width, they become gradually obsolete on the tail; 
sides of the body densely reticulated with black ; all ventrals more 
or less distinctly edged with dark, the larger basal spots being very 
. - eonspicuous throughout ; subcaudals uniform yellowish white. 














2 : + 47. ropidonotus quincunctiatus, Schleg. 

i (Giinth. 1. cit. p. 260). 

Trop. Tytleri, Bly th, Journ. Asiat. Soc., Bengal, 1863, XXXIT, p. 8. | 

‘Trop. striolatus, Blyth, apud Thoobald, Mas Rept. Asiat, Soc. Mua, a 

—-:1868, p. 55. eR. 

be a Not common about Moulmein and to the south of it. One. specimen — 

Z "measured 234 inches of which the tail was only 1-4 inches; the black — | 

spots are at the neck in 5, round the middle of the body in Op) < 

th lo itudinal series. veel oe * 4 
_ On the Andamans the species is also very common and attains: See ae 

leng agth 1 of 40 inches, the tail being sometimes more than one third, ix 4 

other speci however, seateely more than one feasts of the t otal 
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length. All the Andaman specimens are generally dark brown, and 
have on the back of the fore part of the body two longitudinal black 
bands edged with whitish, and a pale band is also noticed on either 
side of the body; the three median rows of black spots are more or 
less confluent; on the posterior part of the body the longitudinal 

bands become obsolete, and the 5 rows of spots are very distinotly 

traceable. The subcaudals vary from 60 to 90, and the ventrals from 

125 to 150. The Andaman variety has received on account of its 
peculiar coloration a new name by Blyth. The specimen described 

by Mr. Theobald as 7. striolatus, Blyth, is to all appearance 

the same as the one published by Blyth under the name 7yéleré. 

Blyth had first affixed .the former name to the Museum abel, 

but in writing his note about the snake, or during the press*of 
the paper, he appears to have changed the specific name into 
ZT" ytlort. It is, as already noticed, certainly only a variety of quincunc- 
tiatus, and I have other specimens from the Andamans which per- 
fectly agree with the type, having the longitudinal bands obsolete, 

and again others which are almost uniform brown, having the dark 
spots nearly quite obsolete.. The streaks below and posterior to the 
eye are never absent. 


48. Tropidonotus stolatus, Linn. (Giinth. 1. cit. p. 266). 

Common about Moulmein and at Amherst. In several specimens 
the longitudinal bands were on the front part of the body indistinct, 
and the postetior edges of the supraorbitals, occipitals and of the 
vertical were spotted with black. 


49, Tropidonotus platyceps, Blyth, (@tinther, loc. at, 
p- 264). 

Zamenis himalayanus, Steindachner, 1867, Verhandl. zoo). bot, 
Gesellsch., Wien, XV, p. 513, pl. XID, fig. 1-5. 

T obtained lately through my collector three specimens of this 


species from the Kulu vally, One is injured, it is a young specimen, 
and has the whole of the epidermis taken off. The snake then has 
a light bluish or leaden grey colour, many scales with white specks 


and the whole surface is checkered with black. 
Another ‘specimen is a male, 19 inches long of which the tail is 


4 inches ; ; yentrals 205, subcaudals 82, all scales with the excep- 
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tion of the two outer rows,on either side finely but very distinctly 
keeled. Shields of the head regular, as noted by G iin th er, 
loreal squarish but somewhat longer than high, temporals 1 + 1 + 2. 
Colour above dark brown, with an indistinct laterally compress- 
ed long eliptical mark on the neck and two rows of small black- 
ish spots along the dorsal line, disappearing altogethor on the 
posterior half of the body. , “4 very distinct yellowish streak from 
the rostrum along the upper edges of the upper labials is margined 
with black on either side and disappears on the sides of the neck 
which has, however, at its base another short white streak trace- 
able. Below yellowish, all over finely mottled with a dusky green 
and with another more distinct blackish land on each side; a coral 
red band runs along the bases of the verftral shields, and separates 
the upper brown from the lower yellow coloration. 

A third specimen is a Semale the scales are almost quite smooth, 
only those of the middle four rows show very indistinct traces of 
keels ; total length 20 inches of which the tail is 5 inches, ventrals 
203, subcaudals 86; the /oreal is on both sides united with the pos- 
terior nasal; temporals and all other shjelds normal, as in the pre- 
yious specimen. Colour light brown above, with a distinct lateral- 
ly compressed eliptical mark on the neck, beginning with a single 
black line on the suture of the occipitals; several rows of small 
blackish dots on the anterior part of the body; the white black 
edged streak on the side of the head distinct, below uniform yel- 
lowish white with a dark line on each side, and a very faint trace 
<i of reddish along the bases of the ventrals. 

The examination of these specimens appears to indicate that in 
this species the males have often the scales more distinctly keeled 
rR than the females. That the loreal is united in the female to the 

post nasal is most likely only accidental ; similar cases of the head 








 sErpom. The male seems to be darker in coloration and with a 
- more distinct coral red lateral band, than it is in the female. The — 
“Species does not appear to be common, but it occurs almost through- — 


- ing obtained it also in Cashmir. There can be no doubt that — 
ee | Steindach ners Zamenisin*identical with 7. ree his | 





shields becoming confluent are by no means rare in other CoLu- 


out the Central and North West Hymalayas, Dr. Jerdon hay-— 
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three specimens were all females with nearly quite smooth scales, 
and from the same locality as those noted above. 


.- 
fam, DeEnpnroruip2®, 
50. Gonyosoma orycephalum, Boie, (Giinth. lL. cit. p. 294), 


This species is not uncommon in the forests of the Andamans, 
it is generally seen on bushes near brackish water creeks, and is 


always ready to take the water, like a Zragops. It also oceurs at the 


Nicobars. The colour above has a bluish tinge in some specimens, 
while the dark eye-streak is sometimes scarcely traceable ; the lower 
parts are pale green, all the ventrals have the front edgings white, 
and their lateral angles fire also marked by a pale whitish line. 
The rostral usually reache’ to the top of the head and the anterior 
frontals are obtusely angular and narrow in front. A young specimen 
from Port Mouat measures 30} inches, of which the tail is 73; 
ventrals 241, subcaudals 145. 


51. DLendrophis picta, Gm. (G iin th., L cit. p. 297). 

The bronze colouring alluded to by Giinther chiefly refers 
to the epidermis, which is especially in specimens preserved for some 
time in spirit rather opaque*; the scales below it are bluish. Not 
unusually there are ten upper labials present instead of nine. In 
two specimens, obtained south of Moulmein, the lower lateral black 
stripe is very distinct, the upper faint, though it begins as a broad 
black band posterior to the eye, and is also marked in front of it, 
while on the contrary, the lower strip begins to be distinct only on 
the posterior portion of the neck and from there extends backward. 
This species is also common at the Nicobars and Andamans; the 
insular variety is always beautifully bright yellowish green during 
life, each dorsal scale is on the posterior half blackish, the cuticle 
on the adjoining six rows of elongated scales bronze brown, and the 
seales are more or less margined with black; the outer series of 
larger seales and all the ventrals are yellowish green, the latter 
with aslight bluish tinge. The ante and *post-oculars are yellow, 
the black eye streak is rather thin, and in Nicobar specimens 


_ broken up info spots on the side of the throat; in some Andaman | 


* Of other Dendrophide"and allied genera as well, 
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specimens it nearly entiroly disikppears on the throat, and there : 
is no trace of it on the side of the body, * 
' 562. Dendrophis caudilineata, Gr a y,(Ginth., L eit p- 297) ¥ 
t . . . — 
In a live specimen obtained at Penang, there are on the anterior 
half of the body six narrow black dorsal stripes beginning behind 4 


the neck, but as the epidermis is much opaque here, they are not 
very distinctly perceptible. *In the middle of the body one stripe on 
either side of the two median dorsal ones becomes obsolete, and only 
four stripes continue up to the tail; the two lateral bands on each 
side are throughout distinct, the lower is much broader than the 
upper. . : 
Qn no part of the body are there mow than thirteen series of =~ 

scales, (on the posterior only eleven). This is exactly the number 
observed on two Penang specimens by C an to r (vide Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. XVI, p. 933), while Giint fer : 
gives “fifteen rows,” which may either be a mistake, or possibly 

| the Borneo specimens possess fifteen rows, for Giinther’s 

"> description may have been taken from them, there being no Penang 

specimen recorded in the British Museum Catalogue. Having 





alluded to the accurate description of Dr. Cantor, I hardly need 

ts to remark that there can be no doubt of the identity of the species . oI 
% with the one recorded by G iin ther. 

53. Chrysopelea ornata, Sha w, (G iinth., 1. cit. p. 298). ) “ei 
y > The var.a of Giinther is common on Penang. A vertebral : 
series of spots occurs in all specimens, each spot being formed of 

i three or four (or more) scales which are of a beautiful coral red in 










the live snake, but become yellow in spirit. In one specimen, the 

right loreal is on the left side united with its next posterior frontal, 

the other shields are normal ; such abnormities in the arrangement ‘ 

of the shields of the head, differing on the two sides, are extremely 
common. In all specimens the ventrals have a narrow blackish 


wee 
_ edge, except those on the throat and for a short distance beyond, =” 
; _ the last two in front of the anus are usually bifid. The maxilary 
ae teeth are all nearly equal, the last is often scarcely larger than the 
1ers, but in two apparently male specimens I have.observed the 
~~ a 4 ~~ ‘ . oie af | 
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As regards the habits of this snake, there seems to me to be 
a great deal of truth inCantor’s statement, that it is more fre- 
quently found on the ground between grass than on trees. I have 
myself caughton the Penang hill several specimens, all in grass or 
between low bushes along the edge of the feot path. Only once I 
saw a specimen on a bush, though not high up, but there can be 
little doubt that the snake makes also nmple use of its eminent 
adaptness for movements on the trees. It is remarkable that this 
Species seems to feed almost exclusively upon species of Geckorma, 
Six specimens that I have examined at Penang all had parts of 

= them in their stomach. 
= 

54. Chrysopelea rubescens, Gray, (Giinth., loc. cit. p. 299). 

I obtained a single specimen on Penang hill; it appears to be 
raree Ithas 15 rows of scales on which the apical grooves are 
scarcely traceable, The shields of the head are normal, the vertical 
remarkably narrow, the posterior two-thirds of its length with con- 
cave sides; the occipitals are large and with Narrow obtuse ends 
posteriorly. > 

The ground colour of the snake is a pale ashy grey, all over very 
minutely checkered with brown and white; some of the scales of 
the vertebral series have larger brown blotches, forming on the 
posterior half of the body an interrupted vertebral series; the | 
posterior part of the head and neck are distinctly rufous brown. 

A pale streak runs along the median suture of the two pairs 
‘of frontals, another whitish streak runs from behind the eye poste- 
| riorly, bounded above and below with a brownish streak, a longi- 

_. tudinal brown streak occupies the middle of the neck; the rest of 

_ the head above is checkered and marbled with minute white dots 

and brown streaks ; the upper labials are white, partially marked 

with brown dots ; the lower parts of the head also white with minute __ 

- brown specks. The throat is in the live snake of a beautiful yellow, 
pate this colour fading gradually until in about one-third the anterior | 
~ woo of the body it has changed to greyish brown ; the parts below 
_ have a more distinct brown tinge than above, where it is more 
cy grey. Total length 28#, of which the tail is 8} inches; ventrals 
: A28; anal bifid, subcaudals 136 pairs. 
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' tun. Peasmoruma. 


55. Psammophis condanurus, Morr, (G iin th,, L cit. p. 291). 


Idem, Theo bald, Journ, Linu. Soc, Zool, 1867, vol. X., Cat. Barm. Rept., 
extract, p. 43. 


Phayresn veabellina, T loo b., ibidom, and Catal, Rept. Asint. Soc. Bengal, 
1868, p. 51. - 

The head in this snake is clongately oval, obtuéely rounded in 
front, distinet from neck in young specimens, but a little lesa so 
in full grown ones; scales in 17 rows, smooth, lanceolate,* those of 
the two last rows on each side rathor larger and sub-quadrangular. 
The rostral shield often reaches to the upper surface of the head, 
and is posteriorly broadly rounded. The nostril is, in all speeci- iad ken 
mons which I have examined, in one fone shield ; it is situated _ 
almost centrally and a distinct slit divides the lower portion of the 
nostril, but the upper is entire, though generally a faint gyoove : 
extends from the nostril to the upper margin of the shield. 

The fourth and last maxillary teeth are remarkably strongly 
‘enlarged and. grooved at the outer basos, the latter is enclosed in a 
special pouch. Sometimes the two sneall teeth between the first ‘ 
and fourth are barely traceable. . 

I have received several specimens of this species through my 
collestor from the sub-Uymalayan hills south of Simla (between 2 
and 5,000 feet), and judging from these, the snake does not appear 

‘to be locally rare. ‘The coloration is in all very much like that of a “= 
‘Pegu specimen presented by Mr. Theobald to the Asiatic : 
Society Museum, and differs considerably from that recorded by. 
‘Dr. Ginther. 

Above, isabelline brown, little darker in young than in old _ 
specimens. A median yellowish streak runs from tho base of the 
rostral shield along the suture of the two pairs of frontals, divides 
at the base of the posterior frontals, the two branches continuing 
» subparallel undulating lines to the end of the occpitals, enclosing 
fibers) or three irregular yellowish spots, or a short streak, aad Shoei 
: extending along the whole of the dorgal region of the body, becoming, — 

_ however, obsolete at the upper base of the tail. a boognd ye , vit he 
| Theoebal 
F ; _ chum taht ote Mr, Thoobald oo 
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band originates at the top of the rostral shield, continues on either 
side along the supraciliary edge, and up to the tip of the tail; these 
two lateral bands aro broader than the dorsal ones. <A third broad 
band begins at the base of the rostral shield includes the upper labials 
and also extends the whole lengMf of the body to the tip of the 
tail; these two bands are the widest, and each occupies the base of 
the ventrals and half the width of the »djoining scale, it is below 
bounded by a black line which becomes first apparent on the 
posterior part of the neck. All the other yellowish bands noted 
above are also black margined. 
Below, uniform yellowish “or whitish, sometimes with a faint 
bluish tinge. . 
e 
kum. Dunvyormrps. 


56. Tragope fronticinctus, G ii n t h., (1. cit. p. 304). 

There are in this species slight variations to be observed in the 
arrangoment of the shields, &e. One, or both, anterior points of 
the anterior frontals touching the nasal are oceasionally detached. 
The so-called detached postions of the anterior upper labials do 
not as a rule correspond in number and position with the true 
upper labials; the latter vary in number from 6-8, each of the two 
last ones being sometimes (though not commonly) divided into two. 

When alive, the colour is grass green with «a yellowish tinge 
especially on the forepart of the body anda alight bluish tinge 
along the whole of the under side, except the chin which is white. 
Theobald, (Journ. Lin. Soc. Zool. vol. X,) says that the colour 
is “ bronze brown” which I never observed, in the live snake at 


least; it may be local and refer to very old specimens, or such in 


spirit. It is a true brackish water species; I found it abundant on 
the bushes near the mouth of the Moulmein river subject to the 
influence of the tide. Tt is as readily seen diving and swimming in 
the water, as climbing up a high bush or tree, and hiding itself 


| > im the groon foliage. It always takes refuge in the water when — 
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3 + 4, occasionally with small portions detached from various 


shields behind the occipitals. Lower labials 10-11, the first pair 
fo asuture, the 7th-9th are the largest; two pairs of enlarged 


General colour a beautiful coral red, above and below, head with ; 
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57. Dipsas hexagonotus, Blyth, Pl. XI, Fig. 4. 

Idem, Blyth, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, XXIV, p. 360; Gintheor, 
1. cit. p. 811. ; 

Body slender, laterally very much compressed, tail roundish; scales 
smooth, in from 17-21 series (according to age,) those of the ver- 
tebral series hexagonal andgonspicuously enlarged, ventrals 250-270, 
anal bifid, subcaudals 120-149 Head very large as compared with 
the slender body, moderately convex above ; rostral broader than 
high, scarcely reaching to the top of the head; anterior frontals half 
the size of the posterior, obtusely rounded in front, vertical moder- 





-ate, pentagonal, with concave sides, broader posteriorly than ante- & 


riorly, the hinder sides forming a rectan$le ; supraciliaries large, as 
long as the vertical and each as broad as the latter near its poste- 
rior end; occipitals large irregularly pentagonal, the lateral front  °* 
angle of each just touching the upper postocular, Nostril rather 
large between two nasals, loreal squarish, narrower above and 
somewhat higher than long; one large preocular, reaching to the 
top of the head, but not extending tothe vertical ; eye very large 
and prominent ; two subequal postoculars, the lower a little smaller 
than the upper. Upper labials 8, low, third, fourth and fifth enter 
the orbit ; temporals small usually 3 + 3+ 4 or 4, sometimes 2 + 


shields; very often there are two pairs of moderately enlarged 





chin shields, the first is the larger and forms a suture, the shields — 
of the second pair are diverging and usually separated by a few 
smaller shields. ; 


a greenish smaragdine tinge above, a small black spot on each of 


the occipitals appears constant, some have a similar black dot on ? > 
the vertical, or a short median streak on the anterior half of it; — 


te 


pain others have a short lateral streak on each of the oceipitals; on 
os ete el “eye 
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f have lately obtained a beautiful small specimen of this species 
through Mr. Homfray from Port Blair, Andaman islands, and I 
think there gan be little doubt of its being distinct from D. bubalina, 
Klein. The size of the head with its short broad snout, and the 
form of the vertical readily distinguish it from this last. My speci- 
men is omly 11} inches, of which the tail is 24; the scales are 
perfectly smooth, on neck in 17, near the middle of the body in 
19 series, the coloration perfectly agrees with that recorded by 
Blyth. 

In the Asiatic Society’s collection, there* are four specimens: all 
rather bleached, the red colour having changed into a dull reddish 
grey ; they are all from the’ Andamans (see Mouat’s Adventures and, 
Researches among the Andaman Islanders, 1863, p. 366). The largest 
specimen measures 18 inches of which the tail is 3}, seales smooth 

« in 2lerows, ventral 267, subgaudals 126; in another specimen, 17 
inches long, there are very minute apical grooves perceptible on the 
middle rows of scales; it is possible that in the more adult snake, 
the apical grooves are better developed, though the species does not 
seem to grow to a very larg= size. 

With regard to Blyth’s D. nigromarginata, Theobald 
already observes (Cat. Rept. Mus. Asiat. Soc., 1868, p. 61) that its 
identity with D. dudbalina is doubtful, and such certainly appears to 
be the case. The Khasi type specimen seems to be more slender, 
with a more distinct elongated head, and with markedly elongated 
pointed scales without apical grooves. ‘Typical specimens of Jubalina 
must be examined in order to decide the question, for in every other 
respect both species, no doubt, are very closely allied. 


58. Dipsas multifasciata, Bly th, Pl. XI, fig. 6. 

(Gitinth., L. cit. p. 313). « 

A very fine "sie of this species has been obtained by my 
collector in the about Simla; it measures 394 inches of which 
the tail is 74; scales smooth in 21 rows, those of the vertebral series 
conspicuously larger than others, most of which possess a very mi- 
nute subapical groove; ventrals 248, anal large, semilunar entire, 
subcaudals 106, Theshields of the head are regular and quite simi- 


&* larly distributed as those of D. trigonata ; but the head itself Sppaars 
26 
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to be a little longer than in that species. In the figured specimen the 
nasals are markedly long, and the loreal touches on both sides the 
orbit with its posterior lower angle, reducing the anterior anteocu- 
lar to a considerably small size; this is, however, evidently not the 
rule, for in Bl y t h’ s original specimen, the loreal is of a normal 
shape, though the posterior lower angle is greatly prolonged ; 
on the right side it does ngt reach the orbit, on the left it doas, 
however, touch it; on the right side there is only one temporal, on 
the left. two narrow ones, touching the two postoculars. 

General colour light brown above, with a dorsal series of black 
irregular spots, single on the neck, double and obliquely placed 
on the body ; the sides are marked with*short black bands which 4s 
in “position alternate with the dorsal spéts, and in addition to these 

_ *. there are small black dots at the base of the ventrals, each 
again corresponding to one dorsal spot. In Blyth’ s original | 
. ‘specimen which is a young one, the interspaces between the dorsal 
black spots are yellowish white, Which colour seems to disappear 
with age. Head marbled with black above, with two not very 
clearly defined subparallel blackish basids on the ocerpitals, one 
single median on the neck, and one extending from the eye towards 

and across the angle of the mouth; the sutures between the upper 
f labials and parts of the lower labials are black, Lower parts 

" greenish white, all ventrals minutely freckled with black, and each 








with one irregular larger black spot on either side. va 
if The coloration of this species appears sufficiently characteristic 
5 to distinguish it from D. trigonata, in which the lateral bands are 
%i. eonflusnt with the dorsal, or in fact the latter only extend partially 


vs 

$. ‘to the sides; but I cannot see what difference there exists between ‘! 
aoe multifasciata and D. Ceylonensis, G iin t h,, (1. cit. p. 314); the ‘th 
: @oloration of both seems almost identical, only in the latter species . 
the head is apparently shorter, and the preoctilag Jarger, almost 
—. a to the vertical. 










Fam. Lycopontip. ~ 

59. Lycodon striatus Shaw. (@iinth., lL. cit. p. 318). we 
Saal Ine specimen, obtained by my collector in the lower hi hills ab 
a, measures 15} inches, of which the tail is 345 ven 
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subeatdals 57; anterior frontals narrowly truncated in front and be- 
coming gradually wider posteriorly ; vertical as long as broad anteri- 
orly, occipitals about one-fourth longer ; other shields normal. Co- 
lour above blackish brown, with au indistinct collar, and 58 broad- 
ish yellowish white cross bands, irregularly divided and connected 
with each other on the sides; the scales of the tail are brondly 
hexagonal, there are five undulating whitish longitudinal bands on *% 
it, the middle one is made up of some larger spots. Chin, especially ‘ 
in front, and the subcaudals mottled greyish, the rest, below, yellow- 
. ish white; each ventral and subcaudal with a distinct black spot 
at its base. 
This is, I believe, the first recorded specimen of this species froyy 
the North West Himalaydés, and others will no doubt also be found ; 
it appears to be common in South India, and.was supposed to be™ 
- peauliar to the Peninsula... In Russel’s figure, the transverse 
dorsal bands are somewhat wider and less numerous than they are 
in the Himalayan specimen, but there is no other difference between 
the two. 


60. Lyecedon aulicus, Linn. (Giinth., Ll. cit. p. 316). 
Xenopeltis unicolor, Rein., The ob., ex parte, specimen d, quoted from the 
Andamans, Cat. Rept. Asiat. Soc. Museum, p. 6b 

Tytleria hypsivivinoides, Th e o b 01 d, (type) ibidem, p. 66, 

a = Journ, Linn, Sov., Zool, vol. X, ex- 
tract, Cat, Burmese Reptiles, p. 49. 

‘In his Catalogue of Reptiles in the Asiatic Society’s Museum, 
which was written in 1865, but unfortunately not published till 1868, 
Mr. Theobald placed one full grown unicolored Andaman 

specimen under Xenopeltis unicolor,* and another still larger unico- 

— loured specinien, also from the Andamans, he ealled 7ytleria hypsi- 
_ rhinotdes ; this last is apparently the same which Blyth in Jour- ~ 
nal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1860, vol., XXX, p. 110 quotesas — 

« Lycodon aulicus, (u.) Uniformly coloured variety.” 

I have examined both the specimens, and there can be no doubt 

as iy, 3a to their identity with Lycodon aulicus. The peculiar depressed — | 
‘4 head with a broad flat snout is alluded to by Mr. Theobald 
| * Thi evidently is an eee mistake; the snake resembles in its oniform J 


anicolor, and Mr. Th eobald, when noting it, suteney: + 
ke 2 it out of the bottle, 
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in his reference to the similarity of this snake with Wypsirhina, 
though I don’t think that there really exists such a particularly 
great similarity between both. Among the 50 or 60 specimens of 
LIycodon aulicus which I saw, and of which I reeeived numerous 
_ specimens from the Andamans and Nicobars, I found a good deal 
of variation (though no essential ones) among the shields of the 
head. In some specimens qnly the third and fourth upper labials 
enter the orbit, in others the fourth and fifth, but as a rule 
all three enter the orbit. I never found more than one elongat- 
1 ed loreal and one anteocular, but there are either two or three | 
if. _ postoculars, and the differences often occur in one and the same 
Sh specimen on the two sides of the head. *The temporal shields are 
usually quite similar to the other seales,* generally there are two 
Yin contact with the postoculars, and the upper one is somewhat 
more elongated than the lower. Sometimes the upper is confluent 
with the occipitals, as likewise one or two shields following it ; in. 
other specimens aguin, the lower first temporal seems to have be- | 
come obsolete or confluent with the adjoining labials;in both : 
- these cases, there is only one temporal i» contact with the postocu- . 
__ Jars, and these differences are again often to be observed on the two 
sides of the head of one and the same specimen. There are almost 
"invariably nine upper and ten lower labials; the first pair of the 
latter forms a suture, followed by two pairs of elongated chin shields, 
‘i and the sixth lower labials are always the largest; the anterior ~ Be 
_ frontals are always smaller than the posterior &c,, Ke. 
Comparing Mr. The ob ald’ s description of Zytleria Aygiirhse 
a  oides, there is actually no difference in the structure of the snake 
from. LZ. aulicus, as Mr. Theobald himself, I ‘believe, now admits. ~ 
in the specimen referred to X. unicolor, there is only one temporal 
ein contact with the postoculars. In both, the dentition is typical, 
ss 00 = sa as an enlarged front fang, followed by small teeth in the 


and os wh. ‘Some of the Andaman specimens ROT, sumer Ss 
small brown specks, the prevalent colour being yellowish wh te 

“others are chiefly brown with large yellowish | transverse fast 
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Full, or nearly full, grown specimens become uniform brown above, 
whitish below. The upper brown colour is distinctly defined from 
the lower white one at the lateral angle of the ventrals. In one 
of my Nicobar specimens this angle is pure white, and more than 
the basal half of each ventral is ashy brown, the subcaudals are 
nearly all white. This same specimen has the whole length of the* 
body a median dorsal pale yellowish brown band, and one or two 
hardly conspicuous darker bands on either side. However, it must 
be remarked that this uniform colouring is not always a sign of 
maturity; it seems to We rather local, for there are often large 
specimens seen with various spots and blotches of brown and 

7 yellow. rd 

Steindachner(Novira Rept. p. 74) quotes Z. aulicus from 
Java and from Amoy, which againgindicates the relation of the * 
Nicobar to the Javaen Reptile fauna, and of both through the 
Andamans to Arracan and Burma, Fitzinger appears to have 
favoured the species also with a new name, ZL. capucinus. - 


61. TZoetragonosoma elfrere, Cantor, (variat.) Pl. XI, Fig. 3, 
(G inth., 1. cit. p. 320). 

I have obtained a fine specimen of what appears to be an adult 
of this species from Banca, but as it shews some marked differences 
from the type, I have given a view of the head and append a de- 
Beription, in order to facilitate comparison. 

Body slender, head depressed, distinct from neck, long, with 
a broad rounded snout. Scales smooth in 17 rows, those of the back 
larger than at the sides, hexagonal or pentagonal ; total length 314 
inches, of which the tail is 6)", being very slender; ventrals 223, 
anal bifid ; subcaudals 84. 

Rostral shield low, much broader than high, deeply indented at the 
“ base, anterior frontals irregularly squarish, about one-third the size 

of the posterior ; vertical subtrigonal, with convergent sides which 

are, however, somewhat irregular and incline to form an angle near 

the posterior end; supraorbitals of moderate size, shorter than 
vertical ; occipitals much longer than broad, obtusely and narrowly 

ee truncate behind ; upper labials 9, the first is the smallest, the second 
ene largest, the third, fourth and fifth enter the orbit; the Srey 


we: 
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part of the second and the upper anterior edge of the third are in 
contact with the posterior frontal ; anteocular one, postoculars three 
on the right, two on the left side, the lowest being united to the 
fifth labial ; temporals 2 + pl, ; pupil large, vertical ; mental groove 
distinct; 9 lower labials, each nearly corresponding to each upper, St 
‘the first pair forms a long suture ; three pairs of chin shields, the first 
is divergent above, the last behind, 

Colour deep blackish brown above with some very minute white 
specks at the sides of the head and on the body; uniform ruddy or 
dark brown below. The fifth and sixth te@th in the upper jaw are 
much enlarged; after a short gape they are followed by 12 smaller 
decth, the next ones behind the fangs dre the smallest and they 
gradually but slightly increase toward® the posterior end; very 

-numerous small teeth on the palate; the third tooth on each side in 
the lower jaw is the largest. . 

Comparing the form of the head of our specimen with G ti n- 

th er's figure of the type, the vertical is seen to be longer 
Le. in the former and of a subtriangular shape, but there appears to 
f be an inclination to pentagonal form; iam tho. other shields there is 
t no essential difference. ‘The snout of our specimen is devidedly 
___. much broader, but I attribute this simply to the development of the 
; front fangs of the jaws, for similar, or even greater, variations can be 
in the different stages of age in all the Lycoponttps ; the 

- TEE is placed a little higher in our specimen than in the® ~ 












Dr. Giinther says that in the young type specimen there 
sare eleven distant buff cdloured rings round the body and tail, but 
"that the posterior become obsolete with age, only the three or four ™ 
anterior remaining visible. This last observation evidently refers to A 

the only other known specimen of the #pocies, Lye. ophitevides of 
le eker, (from Borneo), which Dr. Ginther considers iden- 
shank My specimen is 44 coronal eas 
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the young one! The change from variegated to uniform colouring 
in most of the Lrcopowrip”, as far as we know them when adalt, 
is a remarkable fact which commends itself to further investigation 
by Herpetologists. I would have scarcely hesitated to describe the 
above notod specimen under a new specific name, had I not seen 
those most remarkable changes in coloration of Lycodon aulicus, for . 
they appear simply to repeat themselves gnu Zefragonosoma., 





Tam, Pyruoxrm.s, 
62. Python molurus, Linn. (G ti nth., L cit. p. 341). 


In a young (14 foot long) specim@n from the Wellesley Pro- 
vince, there are on the le& side 1 supra, 4 post-, 2 infra-, and 2 


-ante-oculars ; on the right #de only 1 infra-ocular ; similar abnornli- 


ties being very common in other snakes also. On each side there 
are 11 upper labials, the sixth’s placed below the orbit, but none 
enters it, the two first are provided with long pits ; 19 lower lalials 
on each side, narrow and long, of the first eight each has above an 
irregular blackish spot, the second, third, fourth and fifth are 
slightly impressed but not deeply pitted; the 12th and 13th low 
labials each also has a black spot,and the large blackish blotch begins 
on one side on the 14th, on the other on 15th labial. The number of 
scales round the body was in several male specimens nearly nor- 
mal, 65, as stated by Giinther, but of six specimens which T 


have examined, scarcely in two were the number of shields and 


scales on the head perfectly similar and equally numerous, This 
species is certainly less frequent in the Malayan peninsula than the 


Tat 


+ next, but I have seen several specimens obtained in the Wellesley 
«province. 


63. Pythen reticulatusy, Sohne id. (Ginth., L cit, p. 330), 
Blyth (Journal, Asiatic Socicty B., XV, 1846, p. 377) was 
_eorrect in supposing that it is this species which oceurs on the Nico- — a. 


Pars. I have lately obtained from Camorta one specimen measur- 4 = 





ing 110 inches, of which the tail is 14 inches; scales round the © 
-ventrals 323, some of the before last bifidy last | ~ 

; subcaudals 98. Behind the posterior frontals 
‘one’pair of largish shields, followed by two other pairs, in 
the inn Romesliee Shan the outer, them apenas Che, ceaanS S 
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three loreals, two smaller superseding a long lower one ; three ante- 
oculars, one large superseding two small ones, a single labial below 
the orbit. The five first upper labials are deeply pitted on either 
side, and of the lower labials the 9th—13th are pitted. Coloration 
typical, as in Malayan specimens. 


Fan. HLoMALOPSID.®. 


64. HHypsirhina plumber, Boie, (Ginther, Ll. cit. p. 280). 
A specimen from the Irrayadi river near Mandaley measures 17 
inches, the head being ,*; inch,, and the tail 2} inches; ventrals 122 
of which the last two are bifid, subcaudals 33; the anterior frontal 
3s fully two-thirds the width of both the p5sterior, occipitals obtu®ely 
pointed behind ; each anterior chin-shiel fully one-third longer than 
one posterior, Colour above and on the front of the chin slightly 
extending backward, leaden grey, below albescent yellowish with a 
median brownish line on.the lower part of the body extending to 
the subcaudals, where it is as usually most distinct. Other 
specimens from Moulmein don’t differ from Giinther’s and 
Theobald’s account of the snake. e 
65. Cerberus rhynchops, 8Schneid. (Giinth.,, 1. cit. p. 279). 
This is a very common species about Amherst, occurring in 
brackish and in pure sea water together with J/ipistes hydrinus ; but 
unlike this last, it goes far inland, and haunts with equal ferocity 
after fish &c., in fresh water pools, &e. Orie half grown speci- 
men from Amherst, measured 27 inches, the tail being 4°6 inches, 
it has has only 144 ventrals, but 64 subcaudals. Scales always in 26 
rows. The largest specimens measures 50 inches. All specimens are 
above greenish grey, when young with numerous blackish cross 
bands above, and, below, sometimes almost wholly black with only a 
few whitish or pale blotches ; with age the upper cross bands become 
less distinct, being partially broken up into spots, until they dis- 
appear; a black strip begins on either side at the snout, passes 
through the eye, touches the angle of the mouth and disappears on 
the posterior part of the neck ; upper labials and sides of head pale. 
The number of upper labials sometimes rises as high as 12; the 
last five being small and corresponding to only three superimposed 
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shields which represent the true labials; all the upper as well as the 
lower labials, and all the shields of the head are finely granular. In 
a specimen from the Nancowry haven (Nicobars) there are ten upper 
labials, the last two corresponding to only one upper portion. This 
specimen is uniform dark greenish above, on the last three series of 
scales on either side conspicuously yellowish; ventrals, to a great 
extent, and the subcaudals whelly blacR® ; the black eye streak is 
hardly perceptible; total length 26 inches, of which the tail is 4} 
tnches, ventrals 152, subcaudals 53. 
A specimen from the Andamans measures 32? inches, of which 
the tailis 64, being remarkably long ; the dark cross bands above 
, are rather distinct, and the whole of the lower parts is mogth> 
black; there are 11 upper labials, the last four corresponding to 
only two wpper portions; ventrals 149, subcaudals 65. Another 
specimen is quite similar, but has a row of large blackish spots on 
@ach side of the body, and a uarrow central black line along the 


voentrals. 


66. Ilipistes hydrinus, Cant. (Ginth., lL cit. p. 287). 

This is a very common species at the mouth of ae Moulmenn 
river, especially near Amherst; it lives almost entirely upon fish, 
and may be said to be rather a brackish than a salt water inhabi- 
tant. The largest specimen, I obtained, measured 224 inches, 
of which the tail is only 14; ventrals 165, subcaudals 27. I 
have seen about 50 live specimens and all had the tail remark- 
ably short, the number of subcaudals varying from 22-35, the 
terminal scalesbeing always very strong and conically produced ; 
‘the number of rows of scales varied from 38 to 42, The supraor- 


£ Dital is oceaSionally divided in two; there are two pairs of chin 
‘shields, one behind the other in one row, the two first are large, in 
: contact with 4—5 broad labials, each second is only one-third of 


fre. the length of one first; sometimes a third pair of chin shields is 
Si indicated. 
, “Young specimens often have a marked yellowish green tinge ; Se 
m ‘older ones are above dull greenish grey with 38—45 broad bluish — 
- black t transverse bands, generally a little narrower than the iter 
28 the! lower parts are pale yellowish and the median portion of a 
27 | aye 
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the vyentrals mostly tinged or finely checkered with dark grey. The 
snake is considered by the natives to be poisonous, though of course 
without any reason. When placed on the ground it moves without 
difficulty and, as Dr, Cantor says, does ‘not offer to bite,” but 
when excited it is very fierce, attacking everything that comes near. 
Having been assured by the natives of the dangerous bite of this : 
snake, I took, on leaving Amherst, two live specimens in my boat, for 

the purpose of making some experiments during a prolonged row up 

the river, in order to see whether the bite would have any effect 

upon fish or fowl, but my men got so alarmed that I had to kill the 

snakes. There is, however, no doubt that the species is harmless. 





“ Vantoria, Girard, (Giinther, g. cit. p. 277). 
E. D. Cope (Proc. Acad. N. 5. Phil., 1866, p. 312,) first ob- 
served that Hydrodipsas, Peters, is identical with Cantorta, an ° 
opinion which is also endorsed by Reinhardt, anda compa- 
rison of Peters’ figure in Monathsb, Berlin Akad., 1859, p. 270, 
fig. 1, leaves no doubt about it; the Bornean species J/ydrodipsas 
elapiformis, Pet ers, also appears to bathe same as Cant. elongata, 
in which case, however, the former specific name will have the 
priority. 
va 67. Cantoria Dayana, nu. sp., Pl. XI, Fig. 5. 

Body long, slender, subcylindrical, head not distinct from neck 
obtusely rounded in front. Scales smooth, elongately hexagonal a 
in 19 series, ventrals 268, anal bifid, subcaudals 56, in two rows. 

- Rostral pentagonal, broad, deeply indented below, very narrow 
above, with concave sides ; anterior frontal almost linear, in contact 
with the rostral, little widening posteriorly, separating the two large 
_ slongately quadrangular nasals, and scarcely longer than these ; pos- 
terior frontals two, each irregularly hexagonal, forming a short su- 
ture, and being in contact with the anterior frontal, the nasal, loreal, 
pre- and supra-oculars; vertical large six sided, with an obtuse | 
rae angle i in front, with very slightly converging sides, posteriorly form-_ 
7 ing g almost a rectangle ; occipital considerably longer than vertical, — 
s and slightly diverging posteriorly ; supraciliaries eee 
Five hi gh upper labials, the suture of the third and fo oe ie 
p eye, but none enters the orbit ; lara equi mere E 
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longer than high ; one narrow but high pre-ocular, reaching to the 
top of the head, and in contact with the posterior frontals ; two 
post-oculars, the lower one forming the edge of the orbit and joining 
the pre-ocular; temporal 1 + ot there being one conspicuously 
large, second temporal behind the first in contact with the occipitals. 
Eight lower labials, the two first form a short suture and are 
followed by two pairs of subequal chin-shields. 

ColouPabove dull yellow with numerous broad bluish black 
bands, separated on the back by narrower interspaces, becoming 
rapidly wider at the sides, and the black bands are obsolete before 
they reach the ventrals ; on the posterior part of the body some of 
the bands are confluent, gnd on the tail they even partially fT 
rings ; head “vith a yellow band across the posterior frontals, dark 
onthe top (including the eyes), with a fow yellow spots on the 
occipitals and vertical; below uniform pale yellow with a dusky 
greenish tinge along the middle of the ventrals. 

There are four teeth in each maxillary, the last is the largest and 
Paani grooved ; on one side one small additional tooth is be- 

een the first and second, and another one between this and the 
third. 

A single specimen was obtained by me near Amherst at the 
mouth of the Moulmein river in brackish water; it measures 30} 
inches of which the tail is 3}. In coloration and general habit it 
strongly resembles //ipistes Aydrinus, in company of which it was 
procured, but it appears to be very rare. Captain G. E. Fryer 
sent about ten fishermen for me to work; they brought in one morning 
at least 60 specimens of J/ipistes hydrinus and a great many Cerberus, 
but only a single specimen of this new species. I have great plea- 
sure in naming it after my friend, Surgeon F. Da y, whose pleasant 
company made my short stay in the neighbourhood of Moulmein 
quite as instructive, as it was a source of recreation and of pleasure, 





Fam, Evarim.s. 


68, Bangurus ceruleus, Schneid. (Gint h. L. cit. p. 343). 
_ A specimen obtained by Pr. Day at Bassein (Brit. Burma) 
- measures 41 inches of which the tail is 5} inches ; ventrals 224, sub- 
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caudals 52; back crossed with 52 transverse oblique bands, indis- 
tinct on the neck, narrow along the vertebral series, but broad at 
the sides, some of them extending at their base over the length of 
3-4 scales, others being bifid, and consequently narrow ; some of the 
ventrals with lateral dark spots on the posterior two-thirds of the 
body, along the central line checkered with dark, and each of the 
subcaudals has a blackish spot near the centre. 

_ This species appears to be very rarein Burma; Mr. T hgo bald 
(Cat. Rept. Brit. Burma, extract p. 62, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool. 
vol. X) observes that he never obtained it himself, neither in Pegu, 
nor in Tenasserim. 








= 


‘- } 69. Ophiophagus elaps, Sch le g., Pl. xf, fig. 7; (G im t h., 1. cit. 
14 





ee, Pe S41). 
- The variety described by Mr. Theobald from Burma (Jeur- : 
- nal Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. X, extract, p. 60) also occurs on the 
Andamans, but does not appear to be common. Mr. Réep- 
storff obtained near Port Blair a specimen of nearly six feet 

in length, it is uniform olive brown alsove on the anterior one 

fourth of the body, then a number of distant transverse 

h.. yellowish bands with black edges begin to appear, and continue : 
up to the tail, where each scale has a yellowish centre with black 
ms edges, and besides that there are numerous narrow black bands ~« 

' on it. Below, the front part is uniform yellowish white, in the ~~ 


middle only a few ventrals are black edged, on the posterior part: 
all the venfrals and subcaudals are half yellowish half black. The 
three first subcaudals, t3vo about the middle, and one a little further 
on are entire, all others bifid. The poisonous gland is rather 
_ elongated and situated immediately behind the posterior angle of 


the eye, extending to the tympanoid region. | 4 
; 





7 
— 


be th : Considering the general characters of this species, its form, colo- | 
: ation of the adult, number of rows of scales and the shields of the 
head, there would hardly seem sufficient reason for separating ct 2 
Beers distinct from Naja, the only difference from the latter eo 
ug the sprsaoeee of two large shields behind the occipitals, . and fide 
thes “e not resent, it would be aften almost qe to d eens “i 
tinguish N. Ui getiom. from. 0. daxe,,3 for in ma any va ties of both 
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the colouring is found to be quite the same, and in some of fript- 
dians the temporals are in position, size and number perfectly iden- 
tical with those of e/aps. This last, when disturbed, raises the 
| front part of the body exactly like a Cobra, but does not distend 
the neck to any considerable extent, though it has it distinctly 
flattened, as is also the case in some varieties of fripudians. 

The young of O. elaps is so thorou®#hly different in coloration 
from the fall grown snake, that few would hesitate in considering 
itanew species. Dr. Da y obtained N. E. of Moulmein a specimen 
(see fig. 7, pl. xi) measuring 20) inches, of which the tail is 
3} inches, ventrals 262, anal very large, subcaudals 87; the first 5 

r entire, the others bifid. The head is broader and flatter, as coy 
pared with thaj of adult sphcimens, the snout is remarkably short, 
blunt, the occipitals longer than in any old specimens I have seen ; 
other*shields and scales normal. The coloration is pure jet black, 
the snout, a band in front of the eyes, a thtrd posterior to them, 
broken up into large Spots, a forth across the posterior end of the 
occipitals broken up into six spots, 32 narrow equidistant rings on 
the body directed forward af/ng the dorsal line, and 11 rings on the 
tail as wellas its extreme tip are yellowish white; chin and threat 
uniform yellowish ; the rings of the body become much wider on the 
belly, leaving only black bands of 2-4 shields width between them ; 

® on the posterior part the black prevails, the white bands become in- 
- terrupted, but on the tail the rings are again complete. Dr. G ii n- 
ther noticesthe coloration of a young O. efaps, but as Jit is not 
usually known, I have given a figure of the specimen alluded to. In 
the old snake the white bands gradually become less distinct and 
sometimes nearly quite disappear, the black colour being also re- 
placed by uniform brown. The general character of coloration of 
the young elaps most markedly recalls that of Xenurelaps ban- 
guroides, of which we as yet only know young specimens. 





70, Naja tripudians, Merry. (Gtinth., l, cit, p. 338). 
A young specimen, (14 inches of which the tail is 2} inches) 
Yom the neighbourhood of Kotegurh (elevation between 5 and 






00 feet), is uniform olive grey above, whitish below, with three | | 


bl : 1k sh cross bands on the neck, on the upper side of which only 
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a few blackish marks are indicated; scales id” 25 rows, posterior 
frontals markedly smaller than the anterior, which form only a 
very narrow suture, eighth upper labials, the second and third small, 
situated below the posterior nasal shield, the fourth and fifth enter 
the orbit, the eight labial ia the longest of all, but only as high as 
the second and third; the first lower labial» form a long suture ; 
the preanal is entire but Aeoply grooved in the middle, the groove 
beginning at the previous shield ; the second and third #eubcaudals 

are entire. 
1 have often observed uniformly olive coloured full grown speei- 
mens on the hilla between Simla and Missdri and the plains, but 
“whether they offer similar variations in the head shields, as the 
young form I have just noted, Iam unfortunately ypt in a position 
to ascertain just at present. a 
This wide spread «pecies also occurs on the Andaman islands, but 
does not seem to be @mumon. One specimen, 22 inches long, lately 
sent to me by Mr. Homfray is, above, markedly blackish brown 
me with very numerous, narrow,transverse, slightly angular pale bands, 
" the angles being directed forward ; a sTngle large pale spot with a 
blackish centre on the middle of the neck; below, the chin and 
anterior part of the throat are yellowish, followed by two indistinct, 
broad, dark crows bands ; the rest of the lower part is greenish ashy, 
the subcaudal scales are divided by a zigzag blackish line. <A full * | 
ead grown snake from the Andamans does not exhibit-any difference ~ 
Fi from the pontinental form. The species is as yet unknown at the 4 

: Nicobars. 


-. 71. Callophis intestinalis, L a ur. (Gunther tut p sae 
: Lreceived a spe¢imen of this interesting spocios from Upper 
Burma. It is brown with the pale dorsal streak one seale broad ; the ) 
Reese: borders on cither cidopre not very poneploaves So — 
_ situat ies tin int sad totem Sat ae cales. Von- 
ae ry oe 
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_ Semowhat more thah one-third of the length of the body, running 
slong the veutral side and acoompanying laterally the alimentary 
and respiratory canal ke. Their anterior half is extremely thin, 
afer which they gradually thicken, terminating in front of the heart 
with club-shaped ends, being here partially surrounded by the pa- 
renchyma of the internal organs. There is a perceptible thickening 
of the muscles to be observed here, and®when soon externally the 
body is slightly thicker where the poison glands terminate. ‘This 
most romarkable physiological phonomenon, consisting in the pre- 
longation of the poisun glands has, to all appearance, ite reason in 
the slenderness of the snake, ite head being so emall, that there 
does not seem to be sulficient room fur the development of tha 
poison gland ayd of the mullclos required to produce upon it the 
pressure nocessary for the ejection of the poison. 

~ J Was tokl that this little «nake is more dreaded by tho natives 
of Burma and of Java on acoount of its bite, than the ovluparatively 


gigantic Ophiophagm claps, So hl eo g. 
Fam Uvrnormims. 

72. Enhydrina Valakadyen, Uoie, ap., 1827. ~ 

Byn. Bahyirina Benyaleasrts, Gray, (G Gather, L ait, p. B81). 

73. Bnigdrina schistora, Daoud. (Guinther, L et.) 
* Russell (Ind. Serpents part Ll, pls. x and xi) very properly 
pointed out the distinction of his Valakadyen agd Heegli patter, an- 
cording to native accounts. There can be little doubt that he had 
two distinct species beforo him, but the latter doos not appear to 

be nearly asgommon as the former, at least 1 can find in the Asiatic 
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gruous than imbricated. The head is stout, rather wide at the 
base, with a moderate gape of the mouth, the shields of the v upper “i 
head are in all specimens, I saw, more or less granular ; the scales are 
on the neck (about 2 inches behind the head) in from 38-44 series, 
they are ovately elongated, and very slightly imbricated ; further on ‘ 
the scales are distinctly hexagonal and round the middle of the body 
in 48-50 longitudinal serie? The tail is broad, its length being little 
more than one-seventh of the body; one specimen measures 334 
inches, of which the tail is 44. 
The Gopalpore spec men represents anu altogether more slender 
form, and the tail measures a little more than one-tenth of that 
ef, the body, being proportionately rather narrow or less high 
than that of Valakadyen. As compared With this last,named species, 
E. schistosa has the head more ovately prolonged, and the gape 





wider, consequently all the shields of the head are also a little*more 
elongated, and all are perfectly smooth; the postocular is in this 
particular specimen united to the fourth upperdabial ; the scales on 
the neck are from 58-60 longitudinal series, they are very much ae 


elongated, pointed and imbricated. ‘he body is more compressed 
. than in Valakadjen, the scales on it are along the back much elon- 

gated, imbricated, and carinated, on the sides more oval or hexago- % 
onal and less distinctly keeled ; round the middle they vary in se | 
66-70 longitudinal series. : 

YIn coloration, both species appear to be very much alike, and NM 
thi was probably the principal reason, that they had been considered 
as one and the same species, though G ra y, I think, very correctly 
~ remarks (Viperine snakes, p.49) when speaking of Eng Valekadyen 
(whieh i is Boie’s Hydrus Valukadyen,* and the same as £. Bengalensi@)y x: 
“Schlege 1 states that Moogli pattee, Russell,......is@ —) 
half grown specimen of this species; but this is inconsistent with : 


aes tu S| se 1l’s description and figure of the head shields, pa oe : 


4 jp Poelamis platurus, Linn. 
pee ic hehrot cn (Giainth, 1 cit. p, 382). mee 
ree from the Orissa coast lias each Oe ut 
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to the south of Ceylon is uniformly black above, yellow at the sides 
and below, with remarkably elongated long blackish brown spots at 
the sides; tail reticulated with yellow and black; the scales are 
almost smooth. | 

The species was taken also near the Andamans and the Nicobars ; 
it seems to be common all through®the eastern seas. 


7 
Fam. CrovraLibD2&. 


Trimeresurus, Lac e p. 

The difficulty in discriminating various species of this gonus is 
well known. There is hardly a single character which could be 
confidently relied upon a& constant, but the average number of 
rows of the scales and theirvform, as well as the shape of the head 
appear to be more useful in the determination of species than any 
othe, character, this of course applying to specimens of about 
equal size. The number of small shields behind the rostral is very 
variable, and the second upper labial is sometimes divided in two 
parts on one side, while it remains single on the other in one and the 
same specimen! The size ofthe supraciliaries is, however, tolerably 
constant. 

The effect of the bite of a Trimeresurus does not as a rule appear 
to be nearly so fatal, as is for instance that of Dabora Russell. This 
is often due to the difficulty accompanying the ready use of the long 
and rather strongly bent fangs, but mainly, I think, to the smaller 
size of the poison gland. The last is situated in 7rimeresurus along 
the lower posterior edge of the maxillary, covered above by the 
masseter and post-temporal muscles, and laterally only by the skin ; 
its form is sirmaple, ‘not provided with any appendages, as in the 
Oobra. The small size of this gland in some species, as for instance 
in Z. Cantoris from the Nicobars, is very remarkable, for in some 
specimens between 3 and 4 feetin length it is not much longer than 
half an inch, and about a quarter ofan inch high, with a canal in 
front, of about half an inch, leading to the fang. Dr. Rink says that, 
during his stay at the Nicobars, he was informed of the existence of 
great many vipers in the jungles, but he never heard of a fatal case 

resulting from their bite. Occasionally, he says, a native was seen 
_ with aswollen foot, but it always soon passed away. I made in- 
. 28 
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qtiries on this point when visiting the Nicobars, and was told the 
same account. Subsequently, my collector heard the same from the 
natives who procured for him nearly all the Yrimeresuri which he 
brought back. I believe that the species chiefly live here on insects. 
It really seems that the size of the poison gland, and consequently 
the quantity of secreted poison, varies according to the necessity 
which arises for its use. Ig some specimens of Cantoris the gland is, 
for instance, considerably smaller than in specimens of half the size 
of the allied viridis at Moulmein, or carinatus from the Himalayas, 

I have lately examined about 70 or 80 specimens of Trimeresurius, 
belonging to several species; all these snakes are eminently 
wJtboreal and generally found on high grass or on bushes. 

Theobald, in his Cat. of Repte Asiatic Society’s Museum, 

; pp. 75-76, described two apparently Indian species as T. Andersont 
| and obscurns. The latter has entirely the type of the colorationef the 
former, and is no doubt specifically identical with it. Both have 
25 rows of strongly keeled scales, the former specimen has 182 
vettrals and 56 subcaudals; the latter also 182 ventrals and 71 sub- 
eaudals, the third and fourth shields being entire. 


























95. T.gramineus, Shaw, (G iinth. 1. cit. p. 388). 

Body grass green; head moderately elongated and high; form 
19-21 rows of large elongated strongly carinated, pointed scales. 
The species appears common in the Khasi hills and in Assam. 

T have never observed it in the interior of the N. W. Hymalayas, 
though I often procured 7. carinatus, but Dr. G iin t her men- 
tions it even from “ Ladak.’”’ It would be interesting to know which 
part of the country is alluded to, for Ladak proper has searcely any 
arboreal vegetation, except a few poplars and willows in the Indus — 
valley. I passed three times through Ladak (I mean the upper 
Indus yalley about Lei and the elevated country on both sides of it), 
but I never saw yet a single snake, and the existence of a 7rimere- 
surux is of allthe most improbable in a country situated above 
10,000 feet, and subject to the most rigidly cold climate, so that 
hardly any arboreal vegetation can thrive. , 








oses, quite a distinct species, and will be noticed further on. 
A Bn’ —— Fos. 7 * 








i: ff. Cantoris of Blyth is, as Dr. Giinther rightly sup- ? 
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76. Trimeresurus erythrurus, Cantor, (@itinther, Ll. cit, 
Pp. 386). 

The head in this species is elongately oval, more depressed than 
in either Z. graminens and 7. carinatus ; the usual number of rows 
of scales is 23 in adult specimens, 21 in young ones ; the scales are 
elongated, pointed and strongly carinated. There are mostly 11-12 
upper labials, and usually only one roy of scales between the la- 
bials and the infraoculars. The supranasals form a broad suture 
behind the rostral, but sometimes a small azygous shield is present. 
All the specimens, I have seen, had the lips and chin white, the 
lateral line was also always distinctly white, bordered with greenish 
or purple below ; general color uniform green above, tail ruddy. 

I found this spenien common on the limestone hills near Mout- 
mein ; and also btained specimens from Upper Burma, from Penang . 
and the Wellesley province ; it is always more slender than 7. cart- 
natus. One specimen from Moulmein measures 25 inches of which 
the tailis 5, 23 rows of scales, ventrals 157, subcaudals 63 ; another 
young specimen is 104, ef which the tail is 2}, scales in 21 rows 
only, ventrals 167, subcaudals 63, the second, fifth and sixth are 
entire, the other bifid. 

A specimen from Java measures 21} inches, it has 170 ventrals 
and 75 subcaudals, the colour of this and of other Penang and 
Javanese specimens always appears to be darker green with a 
bluish tinge, while Moulmein specimens are bright green, but there 
is no difference in structure between both. 


77. Trimeresurus carinatus, Gray, (Gitiint h., 1. cit. p. 386). 

This species has 23-25 rows of scales, exceptionally only 22 or 21. 
The scales are elongated, larger than in either of the two last 
named species, sharply carinated ; the head is short and high, there 
being mostly two rows of shields between the infraoculars and the 
labials, the latter are generally ten in number; there are usually 
one or two azygous shields present, very rarely there is no azygous 
shield, but in such a case the supranasals just touch each other, 
not forming a broad suture, as in erythrurus; the supraciliaries 
are very large. The general color is usually green, sometimes 
there are large blackish spots at the sides ; the lateral line is either 
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well developed, white, margined with coral red below, or it is absent ; 

tail pale ruddy above, usually equal to one-sixth of the total length. . 
One specimen from Moulmein measures 27} inches, of which the 
tail is 44, scales in 23 rows, ventrals 155, subcaudals 51, one azy-. 
gous shield. A young specimen from the hills, N. E. of Simla (about 
6000 feet) is IL? inches, of which the tail is 24, ventrals 163, sub- 
caudals 74, the fifth and ninth being entire. An other adult 
specimen from the same locality has no azygous shield, it measures 
35} inches, of which the tail is 5} ; ventrals 173, subcaudals 62; on 
the neck there are 22, round the middle of the body only 21 series 

of scales, the reverse being often the case in other apectmens. 
=, Three specimens, in the Asiatic Societ}’s collection, from Bengal, 
each has 25 rows of seales, they are @niform green. It 1s very 
difficult to distinguish some specimens of this species from gramt- 
neus, especially when the number of rows of scales is as low a# 215 
such specimens could be referred to either of the species, the only 
criterion in favor of carfnafus being the short and rather broad, stout 
head, and the large size of the supraciliaries. 
I have not seen any typical specimens of carinatus race the Anda- 
. mans, those which have been referred to it appear to be really 



























distinct and belong to the next species. . ; 
\ 
. 78. Trimeresurus porphyraccusy Blyth, Pl. XI, Fig. 2. ’ 
: : B 1 yt h, Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1560, vol. XXIX, p,. 111. | 
 fheobald, in Journal Linn. Society London, vol. X, Zool. {Extract, P- Gt). “ 


Body rather slender with a large elongately triangular head ; scales 
4 usually in 25 series, narrow, elongated, sharply pointed and cari- 
mated; supranasals small with one large azygous shield between 
them ; sapraciliaries narrow, asin gramineus ; upper labials 12-14, 
the posterior nine or ten markedly small, the second forms the 
hy front of the facial pit; scales on the head keeled, all of moderate 
im Smavequal size, those on the front part flattened. et 
‘ ne i half grown specimen measures 25} inches of which the tail is 
; the first labial is united with the nasal ; ventrals 180; anal nar- 
ovly pre ecting, semilunar, entire ; subcaudals 55, : 2 
at ene color above dull green with a fine porphyraceous ; lustre 
oe sh out, sien ab the ponterion one-third of the b tail wi 
ea 
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some indistinct large porphyraceous spots, upper lip and below 
whitish with a greenish tinge; lateral line sometimes indicated, 
but usually not marked at all. 

Mr. Blyth first pointed out the peculiar colouring of this species 
as distinct from that of gramineus, to which he afterwards referred it 
on account of the similar form in the shields of the head. Tu conse- 
quence of the greater number of rowseof scales, and their similar 
form, the species has been considered by G iint her 4s identical with 
carinatus ; but, setting aside coloration, the scales of porplyraceus are 
much narrower and more slender, and the ventrals are conspicuously 
narrower and in a greater number present, the supraciliaries narrow, 
the labials more numerous and the head a little less high than ele 
carinatus. ‘The peculiar poephyracecous tint of the dull green colour 
is very marked, and well preserved specimens can be readily distin- 
guisked by it from either gramineus or carinatus, The species seems 
tolerably common on the Andamans about Port Blair. The specimens 
marked /andecof 7. carinatus in Theobald’s Cat. of Rept. 
Asiatic Soc., Museum, p. 74, belong to porphyraceus, and probably 
also those marked /, but they are not well preserved, one has only 
23 rows of scales, 


79, Trimeresurus mutabilis, n. sp. Pl. XII, Fig. 4. 

Body slender ; head elongated; rather depressed, with the snout 
moderately narrowed and rounded, equal to about one-twentieth of 
the total length ; tail strongly prehensile and short, being one-sixth 
or one-seventh (or even less than that) of the total length. 

Scales in 21 series, subquadrangular, slightly keeled, posteriorly 
obtusely pointed ; ventrals from 156-167; anal entire ; subcaudals 
48-62; last scale large conical; head covered with small, sub- 
equal flattened smooth scales, one azygous shield between a 
pair of supranasals, supraciliaries narrow and long; sometimes 
divided in two parts; a single long infraocular extending posterior- 


ly, leaving room only fr two or three small postoculars; upper 


labials 9-10, the first is in all the specimens examined united to 
the nasal, the separation being only indicated by a groove; the 

ond is narrow, usually single, and generally forms the front of 
“the facial pit, but sometimes it is divided into two shields; in the 








rin . 
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figured specimen it is normal on the left, divided on the right side, 
the shield, forming the front of the facial pit, being separated from 
the labial; in another specimen it is normal on the right, and di- 
vided on the left side, the labial proper being again separated into 
two shields. These alterations in the form of the second upper labial 
are principally to be observed in the banded variety, which will be 
immediately referred to. The third labial is as usually the largest 
and the size of the following gradually decreases; there is mostly 
only one series of scales between the infra-ocular and the labials, 
; sometimes one or two additional minute shields are intérposed. 
| The coloration is subject to great variation. Some specimens 
which appear to be males are more slender than others, and with a 
proportionately longer tail; they are @ark blackish brown on the 
head, olive brown above, on the body either uniform or with some 
of the scales lighter, and with numerous greenish white andedark 
margined cross-bands, these being either regular, or broken up in 
halves, these again partially alternating with each other; there is 
an indistinct narrow pale longitudinal streak on tha neck, and an 
oblique streak runs from the eye down exch temporal region ; a very 
conspicuous white streak originates at the base of the rostral, 
ascends to the orbit, passing along the infra-ocular, and then again 
descends to the angle of the mouth, meeting the temporal streak 
on the neck and continuing along the bases of the ventrals as a 
series of white spots, having dark brown spots below them. The 
sides of the body are marked by two longitudinal greenish white 
bands, separated by a brown band which is sometimes broken up 
into streaks and spots. In some specimens, the dorsal cross bands 
become indistinct, and in others—which are rather stout, with 
short tails and some of which certainly are females,—the color is 
oe ahove uniform reddish brown, darker on the head, paler at the 
| sides, and sprinkled all over with coral red. Sometimes a narrow 
yellowish and reddish band is conspicuous along the two outer series 
& _ of scales on either side, The upper labialsgire more or less whitish 
ashy; ; a rather indistinct whitish streak margined with black aboye, 
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and sometimes also below, runs from the eye towards the angle of 
= SR the mouth. Below, the color is pale yellowish or greyish, densely 
ey) and finely marbled and freckled with dark and red, especially on the 
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throat and fore-part of the belly ; the bases of the ventrals are usually 
conspicuously darker than their centres. The tail is above always 
corul red, or reddish brown, below darker, being marbled and 
spotted with dark brown. 

This species recalls the variability of coloration noticed in 7. Wag- 
lori, Schileg., (Giinth., loc. cit. p- 388), and I was at first much 
inclined to refer it to that species, but as the Nicobar form always 
has only 21 rows* of very slightly keeled and rather large scales, both 
must be kept distinct. Whether any of the numerous species, which 
Gray descerfbes in his Catalogue of Viperine snakes, (p. 9-11) and 
which G iin ther considers as varieties of 7’. Wagleri, are identical 
with the Nicobar form, !t is impossible to decide from Gra y's 
descriptions. I have neves noticed in 7. mutabilis that the squarish 
dark bands or spots extend on to the sides, much less on the belly ; 
theyare strictly dorsal, and each separated from the next by a narrow 
pale greenish band which is connected with with the lateral longi- 
tudinal band of the same pale color. The unicolored variety strongly 
resembles 7. purpureus, Gray, (Giinth. 1. cit. p- 387), but the 
® more slender habit, prehersile tail, smoothish scales in 21 rows, 
readily distinguish both. 

As compared with 7. porphyracecous, the distinctions just noticed are 
equally valid; the number of ventrals is in the present species con- 
spicuously smaller than in the former. With 7. graméineus, the num- 
ber of series of scales agrees, but their form and shght carination as 
well as the shape of the head, and other characters do not admit a 
specific identification. Steindachner (Reptiles of the Novara, 
p. 86) mentions three rather much injured specimens of 7. purpureus 
from the Nicobars ; he does not record the number of rows of scales, 
but as these specimens were previously referred by Fit zinger 
to 7. viridis, Daud. (gramineus, 8h aw), I suspect that they be- 
dong to the unicoloured variety of the present species. 

I have examined one specimen from the Andamans, 19} inches 
long, of which the tail ig,2?, ventrals 163, subcaudals 52, (3rd and 7th 
entire); color uniform above, paler and conspicuously reddish at 






‘i Cantor says that in his puniceus (= purpurcus) he counted once aa 
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a site of head blackish, hinder upper labials pale; below greenish 
y : 
= , sprinkled with reddish and dark brown. From Camorta, one ofthe  * 
on Nicobar islands, I obtained about 12 specimens, The measurements ‘ 
9 of the four principal varieties are as follows :— | 

a. Total length 183 inch. ; tail 22 inch. ; ventrals 167 +; subead. 50, 





belly conspicuously yellowish, nearly uniform greenish brown above, 


a é.tot. length 16 inch.; tail 2} inch ; vent. 156; sube. 48; uniform. 

2 e. 9903 18} »? 2? 24 3 T 160 ; 33 90; 7 6 
eH) Wien s,* 55) LSS 5, ee? Fe » 164; ,, 62; banded. 

80. Trimeresurus Cantoris, Blyth, Pl. XII, Fine. 3-4, 

. _ Trigonocephalus Cantorit, Bly th, Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1846, 

< *Y, p. 377. 4 


Trimeresurus viridis, var. Cantort, Bly t h,Sbid. 1860, voy? XIX, p. 110. 

Body moderately slender, with a large triangular, rather high 
head, (being about one-twentieth of the total length), and @ pro- 
portionately short tail, varrying in length from one-seventh to one- 
ninth of the total length of the body, 

Scales narrow, elongated, distinctly keeled in 27-31 series, the most 
usual number being 29. Scales on thettop of the head very small, 
almost tubercular, equal ; one (rarely two) small azygous shield be- 
tween the supranasals which are of moderate size ; supraciliaries nar- 





























en Tow, elongated, sometimes divided in two shields ; upper labials 11- \ 
~ 12, first united with the nasal, second forms the front of the facial pit, 
(om third, as usually, the largest ; one long, linear infra-ocular extending si 


_ posteriorly, usually two small post- oculars; two rows of shields 
aa J between the infra-ocular and the labials. Ventrals* 174-184 ; anal 
— vabatbgd narrowly semicircular and freely projecting ; subcaudals 55-76, 
i. G ‘The general color is light, or more usually dull green, with sever- 
Gal series of dark alternately placed spots ; a white lateral streak ou 
Se, =the head beginning at the rostral ascending to the eye and then 
_ continuing to the angle of the mouth is often present, itis margined 
above and below with darker green, but it becomes obsolete with 
; a narrow white lateral band begining ,at the posterior nec ele, 
00 oe upying half the width of the outermoat row of a i; 
the age edged with dark below and extending up to the: “Ae 
the tail, epeieerr Pspeant Below, whitish bie : bas 
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ee Sitimis dark ashy, or blackish in more fully grown speci- 

> Mis; tail strongly prehensile, laterally compressed, and always 
provided with kag dark Sspote, its ground color being a light” 
or whitish grey 

The following are the principal variations of coloring &e., which 
I have observed in specimens of various sizes; with one exception 
the specimens are all from the Nicobarg :— 

a. and 6. Total length 12 inches, of which the tail is 2 inches, 27 rows of 
scales, ventrals 174, subcanudals 75, the last very large, cylindrical: dull green 
with five altgrnating series of small dark spots on the body, a white streak on 
the head and on the side of the body; below, greyish white; length of head 
‘3@ inches, width at the base ™% inches: Another young specimen, perfectly 
similar in coloration, meat about 14 inches, but the lateral streak on the 
head is absent. e <a 

As rogards fic very small sizo of the scales on the body and on the ; 
head, as well as regards the coloration &c., these two specimens go very 
much agree with the description given by Steindachner of Trim. la- 
bialis, F itz, (Novara exped., Reptilia, p. 86, pl. 3, fiz. 1,). that I am very 
much inclined to believe the latter to be only a variety of T. Caxtoris. ‘S t ei n- 
@achner mentions, however, only 23 rows of scales, while in 14 specimens 
which [ have examined, of all owes, the number of rows was never less than 27 
and usually 28 or 29. Could perhaps 23 be a misprint for 28? Furtherin 7. ~ 
labialis, the suprannsals are contiguous, but this character is of little value, as 
in some of our specimens the single azygous shield is almost obsolete, though 
always present. Fitzinger’s species cannot be referred to T. mutabilis 
which never has more than 21 rows of very much larger scales, particularly 
those of the head ; its coloration also.does net agree with that of the last men- 
tioned species, 

e. Total length 19} inches, tail 2]; 29 series of senles, ventrals 184, subcan- 
dals 62; bright green above with some indistinct dark spots, eye streak indis- 

tinct, lateral band distinct ; palo green below; tail ashy, spotted with brown, 
(From Port Blair). 
@d, Total length 22}, tail 4) inches ; 28-29 series of scales, ventrals 174, sub- 
- eaudals 73, the 11th and 14th are entire; dull green above, paler at the sides, 
greenish white below, lateral streak on the head and body distinct, | 
e. Totallength APE tail 3”; 29 series of scales, ventrals 175, subcaudals S75 = 
length of head 14°’, its width. at the base 1 inch; dull green above with some 
- dark spots on the head and body, whitish below with the base of ventrals 
dark, lateral band distinct; sides of head pale, but no trace of adistinet streak. 
ah aks “Total length 33) inches, tail 4)", length of head 149’, width 1)” ; 29 rows Gf; . | 
ventrals 182, sabcaudals 60 ; dark brown above with many scales partially 
| wholly, of of a paeenish lighter color, and with large brownish pale spots on tho 
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top of head; below whith, all over sprinkled with dark, bases of vontrals . 
blackish, tail bolow mostly black. 


; ™ g Total length 44 inches, tail 54%; lougth of head 24° ita width at baso 14’, | 
$1 sorivs of seales; voutrals 176, eunbeaudala 62; light brown with numerous 


palo sealee, the Interal white band partially yellow, top of head with indistinet 





dark and palo spote, 
‘k Total longth 48)", tail 67", bead 24", ite width at base 1)"; vontral# 178, 

sobcandals 63; general color grgonial brown with palo spots, each sonle of 

the lateral white band has a distinct yellow spot. This ia the largest apeoimon 


observed. 

From what I have already noticed there can be no dorbt that the 

fs present speciesas quite distinct from either, 7. eiridis or gramineus, 
i of which Blyth considered it at one time to be only a varioty. 
‘. TH great number of small, carinated sscales which are almost 
granular on the head is especially characteristic fo 7. Cantoris. 
InBlyth’s original description the number of subcaudals shguld 4 
be 76 instead of 214, which is a misprint, the number of ventrals is 
about 180 in the type specimen, which is, however, considerably 
injured and shrunk, The species is very common on the Nicobars 
and also occurs on the Andamans. 











81. Trimeresurus convictus, n. sp. Pl. XII, Fig. 1. | 
Body stout and short; scales rhombic, moderately keeled in 21 1 
series; ventrals 132, anal entire, subcaudals 29; head broadly 
eliptical, covered with largish, smooth scales; rostral very high, 
obtusely truncate above with a small shield adjoining, behind which i 
a pair of largish suprarostral shields forms a suture, two othershields —_- 
 oneither edge between them, and then follow the supraciliaries 
which are very large and broadly rounded posteriorly ; the second — 
upper labial furms the front of the facial pit; numerous small 
shields between the lower edge of the orbit and the upper labile, | 
which are eight in number, | 
. above, pale brown, with minute dark specks ; head wales Ps 
n dark brown, with a small yellowish spot in the middle vies Sy 
 tymy d region, a U-mark on the neck, and a series of large 
= adrangular more or less confluent or alternating brown spots al 
ac oe werbled with brown and pale yellow, one se 
wabova oy bages of the veutrals being rather 2 
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minutely freckled with brown; chin yellowish brown with vattber 
large light spots ; a broad iale band runs from the rostral through 
the eye to the tympanoid region, n narrow white somewhat undulat-— 
ing streak from behind and below the eye to beyond the angle of the 
mouth and continuing for some distance on the sides of the throat. 
Total length 14} inches, of which the tail measures 1% inches. 
Tlong hesitated to separatethis specees from the Hymalayan 7. 
monticola, G tiinth., (L cit™p. 388), there being hardly any differ- 
ence in coloration between the two, but the robust form of the 
body, eliptfeal rather high head, covered above with largish 
shields, short tail, and rhombic markedly broad scales, arranged in 
21 rows, seem to be sufficfent characters to recognise the Penang 
form as a separate speciess in 7. monticola the scales of the body ‘a are 
much more elongated, the number of small shields above the 


i 1+1 
rosttal varies between 1 and + or ‘* or 777 3 


appear to be more numerous in the young than in the old snakes. 
The only specimen I obtained, near the top of the so called 
Western hill on Penang, ae an elevation of about 2400 feet. It 3 
was lying, (on an early morning and after a rainy night}, near a dead | 
branch in the middle of the path, when an old convict coolie who | 
accompanied me was just too late for my calling out to him, 
and unfortunately stepped on the snake, which turned ronnd and — 
struck him on the left foot a little in front of the ankle. The man 
_—s- was shivering dreadfully with fright. I was only a few yards off, 
-_—* secured the snake, which made hardly an attempt to move off, made - 
the man sit down and suck the wound for about ten minutes, both 
the punctures having drawn blood; but it was evident that the 
fangs could not have penetrated deep, for the snake was unable 
to close his jaws sufficiently well at the place where it struck. I 
pe. had the snake in my hand and explained to the man that it is onlya — 
very small specimen, and not one of the very poisonous kind; this — 
ra -secmed to relieve a little his mind, though the poor fellow (who 
A an aes ae as 3) veers 8 convict in Penang and employed in 
ig jungle), was well acquainted with the danger he run into. | 
A fter suc ing the wound for the first ten minutes, I gave the man free 
u ae ox ip tend feck, which he certainly appreciated. ea 
g for about five or six minutes longer, took a mouth- 
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ful of tobacco, rubbed some of the juice on the wound, and declared > 
himself ready to prosecute the stroll. I thought a long walk might do . 
the man good. It was about 8 a. »., when he was bitten, and we 
returned home about 4 in the afternoon: the man accompanied me 

for three successive days afterwards, and did not complain of any 
symptoms whatever, not even of a swelling of the wounded part, 
which is so common after the bite ofthe Nicobar Trimeresuri. 


82. Halys hymalayanus, G ii nth., (1. cit. p. 393). 

idem, Steindachner, Reptiles of the Novara exped. p. 87. 

The rostral is as broad as, or broader at its base than, high, but 
only of half the width at the top, where it touches the anterior 
frgntals. The upper ground colour of this snake varies from - 4 
a brownish green to almost brownish black, but generglly with some 
- | lighter spots, bands or marblings, and that of the lower parts is a 
ii greenish yellow with purple tinge, the purplish color sometemes 
iste predominating, especially on the subcaudals; the whole of, the 
lower side is more or less strongly marbled with greenish black, 
rarely is the underside nearly all black, but the chin is always ; 
yellowish. The upper labials are yelmwish white, and in con- 
tinuation of this color there is, in younger specimens, a very 
conspiéuous whitish lateral band, occupying the base of the ventrals 
and the adjoining row of scales. In old specimens, this lateral band 
is only indicated on the throat, becoming obsolete on the body, 

The largest specimen, obtained by me in the Kulu valley, mea- 
sured $4 inches. All specimens which I examined had only 21 ~ 
series of scales. One nearly full grown, from the neighbourhood «f 
Kotegurh (N. E. of Simla) measures 25}, of which the tail is 3}, 

terminating with a very small single, subconical scale; ventrals 
160, subcaudals 42. 

The species is very common all over the N. W. Himalayas, es- al 

pecially between 5 and 8000 feet, but on the Hata mountain near 
Kot 20 “arh and about Serahan I observed it even as high as 10°000- 

It principally feeds on mice. 

| Fam, Virer. 

— Daboia Russet, Shaw, (Giinth., 1. cit. p. 396). — 

Mt Phi ae cies is in the southern porfion of the Kulu valley alm at 
ite as common asthe last, but it does not seem to esr 
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large a size, as in Bengal or tho plains of India ; the largest 1: 6 
mualeyan specimen I measured was only 32 inches. The coloration — 
and other characters are, however, very constant, there are dark 
brown oval spots encircled with black and then with white ; the 
- tail in young specimens is brown above, yellow below. 

I observed the Species up to 5000 feet in Kulu, and up to 6000" 
feet in Kashmir, but its usual habitat® is between 2 and 4,000 
feet. Tt is generally found in sunny places near the fodt-paths, 
while Halys himalayanus is met with on the path itself, generally 
after rain, and in shady places between overhanging forest trees. 

CHELONIA. 

Of this class T have obtained, alone the Burmese and Malayan 
coast, only very few species, and those do not, with a single excep- 
tion, qall for any special remark. 

84. “mys crassicollis, Bell, (@inth., 1. cit. p. 28). 

I found this species common in the small fresh water streams of 
; Penang. 

Lhe coloration during lifetis blackish brown with a slight greenish 
tinge on the carpace and on the feet, sometimes the lower side is 
irregularly marbled with a paler color. The head has in young 
specimens a small interrupted pale orange or whitish spot somewhat 

in front above each eye, a pale large spot on each side of the neck, 
two spots behind the angle of the mouth and the greater posterior 
portion of the lower jaws are also whitish. In full grown specimens, 
the pale spots become indistinct and more or less confluent. It does 
not appear to be generally known that in the adult (8 inches long) 
turtle the costal ridges* which are very distinct in young specimens 
often perfectly disappear, and the vertebral ridge also becomes ‘1 
a indistinct, as observed by Dr. Cantor (Journal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, 1847, XVI, p. 609). The last vertebral plate is in younger | 


* Dr. J. 8. G ray qaike Intely (Proc, Zool. Soc., Lond. 1869, p. 197) pro- 
‘a ‘posed sd for Emys crassicollis (apparently as the type) a vew generic name Hellia. 
‘In the generic characteristic the author states “back three-keeled.” It ig 

ans exh : [oN Mie ao Gr . ¥ Nass ave tho commence os at nelult eraeeteiire 

ms th a detached skull for examination; he would certainly have made of it a 
w species, and under favorable clroumstances perhaps m@new genus! In the 
old turtle as compared with the young, the snout is more obtuse, the webbing 
of the feet a little less distinct, and the plates on the upper side of the feet ' 

ot ‘more subdivided into single shields, * n - eS tee 
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te + specimens sometimes as broad as the caudals, sometimes the caudale " 

reach only on one or the other side beyend ite angle. . 

| Explanation of Plates. ¥ 

‘ ; Pi, X. 

; Fig. 1. Cyrtodactylue afints, n. ap, p. 107; Lupper view; 1 a, side view, and 

, “1 b, lower view of the head; 1 ©, femoral region with a portion of the tail, all 

2 fivures in natural siee ; from Penang hill, 2400 feet, 

™ Pig. 2. Riepa aecolata, n. ep, p. 175; eide view of the entire specimen in 
natural size, 2 a, b, c, top and lower views of the hoad and inuer femoral region, 
eularged; Martaban, near Mou) mein. 

,. Pig. 3. Tiliqua rugifera, n. ap., p. 170; corresponding figures as in the lost 

- Species, natural size; Nicobars. 

, Fig. 4. Mabonya Jerdoniana, n. sp., p. 172;eamo views aa of tho last specion, 4 

= all in watural size; Palo-Tickua, near Penan 


Pil. XI. (All figures in nataral size), © 
Fic. 1. Ablabes Nicobarieasis, nu. ep., p. 184; upper, lower and sido views of . 
the anterior part of the body ; Nicobars. + 
_- Fig. 2. Compsosoma semifasciotam, Bly t h, p. 188; same views as of the 
| last; Subthoo, N. W. Himalaya. 
Fic. 3. Tetrayoncsoma ofrene, Cantor, p. 203; upper and side views; 
Banka island. e® 
Fiz. 4. Dipsas heragonotus, Bly th, p. 193; apper, lowor and aide views 
from the Andaman Islande. 4 
. Pix. 5. Cantoria Dayana, n. sp., p. 203; same views sco the tail kee . 
“ ‘Tenasorim Province. 1 
Fig. 6. Dipras multifaggiota, Bly th, p. 199; upper and side views; from 
_ near Simia, N. W. Himoloya. 
=  —s- Fig. 3 ©“ Ophiophagus glaps, BSchileg., p. 210; upper view of a young = =~ 
~ arenes from near Moulmein. 
J Pi. XII. (All figures in natural size). 
Fig. 1. Trimeresurvue convictus, B. ap., P. 224; side and upper views of tha i 
head and neck, } b, side view of the middle portion of tha body ; Penang. ee | 
: ‘Fig. 2. p— porphyraceus, Blyth, p. 215; similar views as of 
a tho last; Andaman islanda. 
— Cantoris, Blyth, p. 222; same views as of the last, 
uniform green variety from the Nicobars. 
‘ Canteria, Big tb, p $931 ae 
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Genrtana Jrscuxut re-established an anew genus of GuNTiIAsacte, 
by 8S. Kunz, Enq. 


(with pl, xiii.) 


[Reoeived Sth April, 1870; read 7th May, 1870.) 


A few years ago I communicated to Dr. B. 8 o em ann, Editor of 
the Journal of Botany, together with a few other noveltios, aleo the 
destription and some fragments of a Gentianaceous plant, which I 
had called Taschkia gentianoides. At the same time Lrequested 
him to give an opinion on the validity of the new proposed genus. 
Dr. Seemann referred the plant to Prof. Grisebach, whe 
declared it to bgt apparentl? an undescribed species of the Ama- 
rella-section of Gentiana, where, — on secount of the hair-crown 
being “wanting, —it will have to range near G. Moorcroftiana, 

' WalL, from which it differs by its smaller flowers, it# acute lobes 
of corolla, and its calyx, characters which make it allied to G. Ger- 
manica,”” (comp. Journal of Botany, 1867, p. 241, in a note), and 
consequently, either Prof. Gris @bach, or Dr. Seemann, 
changed my proposed name into Geatiana (Amarella) Jaschked, 
Kurz, (by an accident spelled Zeschhe). 

Thad no sufficient leisure to re-examine the plant under question, 
until very lately, when I came to the same conclusion, at which I 
arrived some years ago, ez, that it is a new genus of Gewrisanacem, 
and nearer allied to Ophelia, than to Gentiana. 1 suppose, that Prof, 
Grisebach was misled by the general appearance of the plant, 
and based thereupon his opinion, without examining the position 
of the stamens ; for Ido not believe, that, had he really observed 
the peculiar insertion of the stamens, he would have placed the 
nd plant in the Amareila section of Gentiana. Moreover, he has, in 
his: ¢@laborate monograph of Gerriawacee in De Candolle'’s 
a Te dromus admitted "genera, based upon leas important characters 
than 


















those which tho present species possesses. Had the filamentas 
ca adnate to the corvlla, I would have considered that 
1 levees agar pane but they aré actually termi- 
gd ‘ny nee as is shown by the fact, that the 
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to the filaments. The calyx is exactly that of Lomatogonium or 
Ophelia, the bell-shaped corolla more that of a Gentiana. 

As regards the name, which T gave to this new genus, I believe, 
I have done nothing more but paid due justice to the Rev. H. 
Jwsehke, of the Moravian Mission, who, with untired zeal and 
for & great part of the year secluded from all the civilized world, 
prosecuted his Botanical researches in Lahvl, adding many a new 
or rare plant to the scanty Flora of British Tibet. 





| _ 
i J#SCHKEA, Kurz. 


Calyx 5-fidus, submqualis, Corolla campanulata, 5-loba, fauce 
suda foveisque epipetalis destituta. Stamina 5, terminalia, in * 
sinubus loborum corollae sita ; filamefita brevissinga ; anthers in- | 
cewmbentes. Ovarium utrinque attenuatum, uniloculare, oyulis 8 . 
juxta suturas seriatis; stylus longiusculus, bipartitus. Capsula 
subsessilis, bivalvis, septicida, unilocularis. Semina oblonga, lewevia, 
placentis membranaceis adnata.—Herba annua, glabra, caule recto 
foliisque oppositis, floribus racemosis V. sub-paniculatis. 





1. J, gentianoides, ( Gentiana Jaschket, Kurz, in Seem 
Journ. Bot. 1867, 241).—Caulis strictus, 1-2 pedalis, raro pumilus } 
vix 4-pollicaris ; folia glabra, ima spatulato-linearia, remota, v. 
(in specim. pumilis) sub-rosulata, superiora lineari-lanceolata, 
acuminata, sessilia ; flores fere semipollicares, violacei ; calycis y 
segmenta linearia, corolle tubo campanulato paulo  breviora ; 
corollm lobi oblongi, acuti; capsula elliptica stylo longiusculo 
coronata ; semina sinapiformia, majuscula. 
= Hab. Western Tibet, Lahiil, 9—15000 feet, on meadows, frequent, 
ae (R. Jaeschke); Rotang-pass between Lahil and Kolu, 10° abe 
me feet, (Dr. Brandis); fl. Jul.—Sept. ; fr. Aug. * 
“FS Plate XIII, Fig. 1. Plant, in natur. size, cut i in three parts, fig. 2, 
corolla laid open, magnified, (as are also the following figures) ; 
| “ig 3, a goal piece of arms particularly shewing the insertion of 
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= Nores on THE GEOLOGY or THE Vrernrry or Porr Brarm, ANDAMAN 
Istanpns,—)by V. Baus, B. A., Geological Survey of India. 
| Reeeived Srd Mareh, 1870; read Ist June, 1870.) 


My examination of the geology of the Andamans did not extend 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood of Port Blair. An attack 
of fever prevented me from availing myself of the opportunities 
which Col. Man, Superintendent of the Andamans and Ni- 
eobars, had kindly promised to afford me for visiting: more distant 
localities, as ‘also from examining the excavations, which required 
to be drained, where coal had been worked for. 

. It is with some hesitation that I offer for publication these notgs 
which for the reason above s@ated, refer to what is but a small portion 
of the islands, though it embraces the whole of the area in which the 
eonvict settlements are situated. Ido so, however, in consideration 
of the facts that the few geological notices of these islands which 
have been published are of a general character, and that there has 
hitherto been no attempt to describe any stratigraphical details, 

Tt has been shewn by Mr. °K ur z* that the principal rocks about 

2ort Blair are sandstones (tertiary). Mr. Kur z’s specimens 6n- 
abled Mr. W. T. BD-lanford to identify these rocks with those 

forming a considerable portion of Arracan. y 

The Port Blair sandstones are reported to be fossiliferous{ and are 
eertainly so to the extent of containing coal, No collection of fossils 
has been made, consequently the true position and affinities of this 
formation to those of other countries remain as yet undetermjned.{ 

It is probable, however, that, as I have pointed out,§ these sand- 
stones will prove to be of identical age with those of the southern 

f Nicobars. Dr. Hochstetter suspects the younger miocene of 

= Java to be represented by the tertiary deposits of the Nicobars, and’ 

shu we arrive at the probable age of the Andaman rocks. For the 


oa ae 


x3 rt on the Vegetation of the Andaman Tslanda. 
oF Report. in. the nandetous, at the N. B. end of Ross island several 
mens of a Pecten, a small C: ytherea- -like shell and fragments of Oysters, which 
fossils prove that the deposits are marine, and tho aspect of these fossils is 
a pupagobredy a tertinny eo nerotn at Ay toliczka.] 
seb A, Ss. B. XXXLX | : 
Ee Te RAS ae Records of Geological ee ok y of India, 1869, Part 3, p. 67. 
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full discussion of this question, reference must be made to Dr. 
Hoechstetter’s paperand Dr. Stoliczka’s note* on the 
age of the Andaman sandstone rocks. 

For convenience of reference, I have arranged my field observa- 
tions and deductions from them under the headings of a few of the 
principal localities commencing with— 

Ross Istanp.—The geology of Ross Island, the head quarters 
of the Port Blair setilement, is particularly simple. The rocks are 
fine bluish grey sandstones with interbedded layers of argillaceous 
shales (mud-stones). The strike of the beds is almost uniform 
throughout the island being from N. ‘15° KE. to 8. 15° W.; m no 
esse does it vary more than 5° on either side of that bearing. The 
dip is high, in some places being 60° ;*but 55° to W. 15° N. which 
is the amount of the inclination,of the face of bare rock exposed on 
the west of the island underneath the barrack buildings nfay be’ 
taken as the fair average amount. On the east and south-east, L 


observed dips as low as 36°, 28°, 25°, but these are evidently due to 


local subsidence. At the south end of the island, where the beds 


‘are seen distinctly striking across the thannel to Sovrn roixr and 





Cokeyne’s Cove, the dip is 55°, and in one bed 60°, » ¢ 
The above stratigraphical conditions which are roughly repre- 
sented in the accompanying sketch section of the island are such, 


it will be observed, as are eminently conducive to landslips; not 


Section acress_ Koss [land a 
Seale } Inch «30 Yarda, 
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merely landslips of the superficial humus which must occur to a 
great extent wherever on steep or elevated ground primeval jungle 
has been cut down and the surface exposed to direct atmospheric 
influences, but to landslips of the rock itself. 

Water passing through the permeable sandstones, and being ar- 
rested on the surface of the impermeable shales, produces a slide 
down which the superincumbent masse resting at an inclination 
of from 55° to 60°, must tend-to slip, the rapidity with which such 
destruction takes place being in a direct ratio to that of the re- 
moval of tie lower portions of the beds by the sea or other agen- 
cies. Such being the conelition of the rocks on Ross Island, it was 
with surprise that I saw that it had been the practicetand was still 
so at the time of my visit, pot only to remove and use for building 
purposes the stones on the beach which serve to break the force of 
the waves, but even to quarry out large masses from the face of the 
beds, thus endangering the stability of the island. | 
. On the eastern or seaward side, the destruction is progressing ~ 
in a different way. The escarpment shews a steady tendency in 
the edges of the beds to break up; and confused heaps of fallen rock 


_ and clay abound. Sections of the road too, constantly slide down 
and so bring more and more of the rocks and their natural covering 


within the range of the wash of the waves. 

The highest point of Ross is 195 feet and the area about one-third 
of a square mile. Asthe principal buildings of the settlement are 
upon this small island, it should be an object of no trifling importance 
to preserve its integrity to the utmost. With this in view, it is per- 
_ fectly obvious that the practice of removing stones from the beach 
and of quarrying them out of the side of the island should be discon- 
tinued. Some protective measures to retain the soil and shelter the 


 yocks from the direct action of the atmosphere might be undertaken 
with advantage. 


‘Under this head the planting of trees especially of those species — 
known to have roots which bind the soil (thus to a certain extent 
_ reviving the conditions which existed before the jungle was cut 
_ down,) would be perhaps the most efficacious. 

Sovrnery Coast tine or Porr Brarr.—An examination of the 
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| ecco separ along the coast line from Aberdeen round by Haddo 
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to Navy point, discloses the existence of. a succession of rolls which 
tend to keep the same beds near the surface. At Navy point, 
the dip is to N. W., while on the opposite shore of Viper, it is to 
5S. W., or nearly so, thus indicating the probable existence of an 
anticlinal in the channel between. These facts render it possible if 
not probable that the coal of Ross, Navy point and Vi iper may be 
from the same bed of sandstone, or at least that it is confined to a 
narrow zone in the formation, and is not widely scattered through- 
out the whole thickness, as it at first sight appears to be. 

Near Haddo, on the crest of a roll, the beds shew litle sign of 
disturbance, being nearly horizontal. Some of the sandstones there 
contain yeins, of calespar, and a peculiay grit makes its appearance. 
Aoose block of limestone lies on the beach south of the Western 
point of Chatham Island ; I did not succeed in finding: its source. 

Movunr Harrrer.—The principal rock is a coarse yellowish green 
or grey sandstone apparently very absorbent of water. Close to the 
top of the hill which is 1155 feet aboye the sea level the sandstone 
appears in vertical beds ; on the ascent the rocks are much obscur 
by humus. ~ 

Virrer Isitanp —There i is a good deal of irregularity in the bed- 


ding of the sandstones which form this island; towards the west- — 


end they are also much cut up by joints which ‘form an angle of 
4 5° with the prevailing strike there. The highest point of this 
island is about 220 feet, its area less than half a square mile, 


The comparatively small inclinations of the beds renders tho 


danger from landslips much less here than on Ross. 
On the north side of the jeland a sinking for a well through sand- 


 gtones and blue mud-stones disclosed some indications of coal 
' in nests which, however, were speedily exhausted, and the excava- 
.. tion allowed to revert to its original purpose as a well. At the time 
of my visit, the well was full of water, and I could detect no trace 


of coal i in the exposed section on the side of the hill. | “fi 


along ; the line of junction between hilly ground covered with eae 
e an a see swamp, in some . places it ea ACKOSS 
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_ Hoarray’ s Guar to Porr Movar.—The road between those 
re tw vo ) places i is about two miles long. It is carried for the most part 
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. The rocks seen in the vicinity of the road are the same sgnd- 
stones and shales as at Ross, &c. There are also some conglome- 
rates which mfty be of more recent age. Not far from Homfray’s 
ghat the road crosses what appears to be a dyke of intrusive serpen- 
tine ; it is, however, not#well exposed, the junction with the sand- 
stones*being hidden by soil. I shall speak of this rock, portions of 
which are very beautiful. again further on. 

Lhe abrupt termination of the rocks at the edge of a mangrove 
swamp, as above described, seems to point to the former existence 
ofa strait which joined Ports Blair and Mouat and consequently 
divided the island Ynto two. Such a strait now separates the north 
and middle Andamans. This would either involve the fact of a 
general rising of the land ,having taken place, or be simply fhe 
result of siltinkup of the channel. Mr. Kurz has riven evidence 
of a general sinking ; the question may still be regarded as an open 
one to be decided on the collection of further data. 

_ Isuanps Norru East or Port Buarr.—North-east of Port Blair 
there is a group of islands of various sizes. The smallest, known 
by the name of the duétons, being rocky pinnacles covered with close 
and dense jungle. As seen from a passing vessel, some of the 
rocks appear excessively white, and if occurred to me as possible, 
that they may be similar to the clay-stones of Kamorta and Nan- 
cowry, and therefore distinct from the Port Blair sandstones. I had 
no opportunity of landing to ascertain the point. 

NARKONDAM Istanp. E. Long. 94° 17/ 22", N. Lat. 13° 287. 

Both when going toand returning from Port Blair I passed with- 
in a few miles of the remarkable island of Narkondam, From its 
shape no reasonable doubt can exist as to its being a voleano. Un- 
like its neighbour on Barren Island,* it has never been seen in action. 
The central cone which rises to the height of 2150 feet appears to 
be surrounded, as Mr. K urz has pointed out, by the remains of an 
old crater. The cone is furrowed by deep ravines. At one place, 

I noticed what appeared to be a slip or subsidence of a portion of 
the crater. I was most anxious to land, and Captain Barrow the 


 * Barren Island hos frequently been described. See Lieut. Colebroo ke, 
‘Asiatic Researches, Vol. IV, p. 397; Dr. Playfair, Records, Government of 
India; Dr. Liebig, J. A. 5. B. 1860, and Report by a Commission to enquire 


into the 


«| 
X, 
ie 5 


amount of Cattle fodder obtainable on the island. Proc. A. S. B. 1866. 
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r 
conmmander of the Arracan, would have afforded me an opportunity, \ 
had he not, on approaching, considered that owing to the surf <a 
which was breaking on the steep cliffs, an attempt to do so would 
have been attended with danger, : 

= 
* 


THE USEFUL PRODUCTS CONTAINED IN THE ROCKS OF THE 
* Anpaman ISLANDS. 





So far as is at present known, the useful products occurring in the 
rocks in the vicinity of Port Blair are chiefly confined to three, vr. 
Coal, Serpentine and Sandstoneés suitable for bujlding ‘purposes _— 
Coau.—As has been mentioned above, traces of coal have been 
foynd on Ross, at Navy point and at Viper. From all that I could ; 
ascertain; the coal at each of these local#ies occurred in small nests 












in the sandstones, which were speedily exhausted, agd it was found iF 
impossible to discover any definite seam which might be fotlow- 
ed up. . 

Instances of coal occurring in a similar manner are not wanting 
© in India as well as elsewhere. The principal localities are Cachar, 
‘| Chittagong, Cheduba Island, Sandoway, and some of the Southern 
: islands of the Nicobar group. ‘The coal of these places has been 
tn described as occurring in ‘‘ nests of simply fossilized wood which 
he may be supposed to have drifted into the sandstones.’’* 

(eS Regarding the quality of the coal which has been found;—two 
ye specimens B and ©, free from sandstone, have on analysis,t given 
i the following good results— 
Unpicked. Picked, 
A. B. C. 
Oarbon, ss. .< cece ss’. SOS §2°3 62 
me} MGINtOteeictvees secplece 25° 41-4 34 
- RTT, cir a oa BBS 6:3 4 





i Tt is therefore a coal which would, undoubtedly, be of very great 


: a. - yalue if found in large quantities for making gas; possibly from its | 
lightness and consequent tendency to dissipate before comp ae | 
‘combustion had taken place, it might not prove of sutficient heating 


; s 
OTS 


power for steam engines. 









—® Cont resources of India by T, Oldham, Esq, LL, D., 1867, p.18, 0 
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So far as they haye been examined, the Nicobars and Andamans 
do not contain any trace of the group of coal bearing rocks (Eocene) 
to which, according to Dr. Hochstetter, the workable coal 
seams of J ava, Borneo and Sumatra belong. 

Serrentine.—The Serpentine near Homfra y’s hat the ex- 
5 istence of which was first pointed out by Mr. K ur z* is, I think, 
deserving of special mention in an aceoifat ofthe useful products. 

This Serpentine marble is an exceedingly handsome var iegated 
green and black rock, which might be worked up into nffiny useful 
and ornamental articles. 'The portion exposed near the surface is 
of very variable quality, and is mue th broken up. Lower down, how- 
ever, Where the rock has been pr otected from the i injurious elfects 
of the atmosphere, it mighé be found to be of a more uniform char- 
acter. * . 

if*on quarrying it should be ascertained that large blocks of 
homogeneous texture can be obtained, thefe. can be no question 
that the working up of such a stone would furnish an occupation 
singularly well suited for those amongst the convicts whose consti- 
tutions unfit them for lal%rious out-door work; while it is con- 
eeivable that under judicious management, it might be made a very 
protitable undertaking. 

Manufactures of more or less elaborate character in soft sectile 
stones, such as soap stone and marble supply, as is well known, oc- 
cupation and the means of living to large numbers of people in 
parts of the North West Provinces, in Chota Nagpir, and other 
parts of India and in Burma. 

_Itis not improbable that amongst the convicts some might be 
found already skilled in such work, In any case were the epera- 
tions at first simply contined to sawing the rock into slabs, such 
would, I believe, find a ready sale, and be applicable to many of the 
‘ + purposes for which Italian marble is largely imported into Calcutta. 
. Bureprxve Strones.—Sandstones are found on all the small islands 
+ and on the so-called mainland in the vicinity of Port Blair. ‘The 
Pe i variation i in texture is not excessive. The #andstones of Ross have 
been used extensively in the buildings on that island, and have 
e believe been found when carefully selected, very strong and 


By earoxs on the Vegetation of the Andamans, © 
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durable. The results of local experience on this point are desirable. 

It is not impossible that the time may come when it will be found * 

both practicable and profitable to export some of these as well ‘ 

as the ornamental Serpentines to Calcutta. 

* Lnce.—An unlimited amount of lime of the best quality might 

be obtained from the coral reefs. In Calcutta, and Bengal gene- 4 

rally, where lime is"#xpersive and often much adulterated, the 

introduction of lime from the Andamans would be most de- 

sirfble. Ham not at this moment in possession of statistics to 

_ shew how far this might be expected to prove a profifable under- 

it. taking; but it seems probable that the coral worked by convict 
labour in the Andamans, would bear the cost of transmission to 
Calcutta, and leave a considerable margigi for profit. It would be of 

_ course a matter of no small difficulty to cut the coral on the surf- sg 
washed reefs. _? 

Inox.—Mr. Kurz speaks of some very ferruginous serpentine 

> which he thinks might be worth smelting, but he adds that there 

s is no limestone at hand. As to the quality and quantity of this 

a ore I cannot speak from personal expesience, but the absence of i. 

: 








<a 


| limestone is scarcely a valid objection in a place where any amonnt 

of lime might be manufactured from coral or sea shells. ‘ 
Before concluding, I would allude to several notices as to the oc- 

| _ currence of quicksilver in the Andamans which I have met with in 

| my examination of the numerous accounts of these islands. 

_—s«4A4..s The Mahomedan travellers of the ninth century having de- 

__ seribed an island inhabited by a race with the characteristics of the 
ee Andimanese of the present day proceed to say. ‘‘ Beyond this i is a 

s a *‘ mountainous yet uninhabited island where, it is said there are 

- ee “mines of silver ; but as it does not lie in the usual track of ship- 

Bae, <a ping, many have sought for it in vain, though it is remarkable 

«for a mountain called Kashenal. It once so happened — that a 

* at ship sailing in this latitude had sight of the mountain and SLE any 

ed her course for it, and falling in with the land sent. a boat o yak : 

| a “ sli Ore with hands to cut wood. ‘The men kindled a fire, and cn 

‘Se 4 mgt run from it which plainly indicated there was: a mine of 


Pes 
oli tom possibly» allude to the quicksilver mentioned. int the 
crane my 
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“ this metal in that place ; they shipped, therefore, as much of the 
“earth or ore as they thought fit, but as they were proceeding on 
“ their voyage, they met with such a storm that to lighten their ship, 
“they were under the necessity of throwing all their ore overboard. 

“ Since that time the mountain has been carefully sought for, but 
** has never again been seen.”’* 

2. In Hamilton’s East Tudies, quoted hy Dr. Mouat, we 
tearn that an Andamanese was captured in one of the forays which 
his countrymen were in the habit of making on their more peaceful 
neighbours én the Nicobars, he was retained in slavery there. 
Afterwards he was purchased by some Mussulmans of Achcen 
(Sumatra). His master jaaving died, he was manumitted, and 
allowed to set out on a trip to visit his country, this he effected 
alone in a caif~e. Having remained for some time with his friends 
on the little Andaman, he returned again to the Nicobars, bringing 
with him a quantity of quicksilver, which he reported to be abundant. 
Subsequently he made severul voyages to and fro, and was seen by 
the narrator in 1694. 

3. Ina list of the useful metals found in India, attached to a 
letter} on the formation of the Museum of Economic Geology for 
India by Captain Tremenhere to H. Torrena, Esq., Seere- 
tary to the Asiatic Society, mention is made of quicksilver as oceur- 


ring in the Andaman Islands, but the authority for the statement is 


not quoted. 
I have given the above in the hope that those, who may have the 


opportunity, may endeavour to test the truth of the report. 


* Harris's Collection of Voyages and Travola. 
+ Dated 27th January, 18 #1. 
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Notes on Bimps OBSERVED IN THE NEIGHROURTIOOD OF Porr Brarr, 
ANDAMAN IsLANDS, DURING THE MoNnTH or AvGuUsT, 1869,—by 
V. Batt, B. A., Geological Survey of India. 

(Received 2nd March, 1870; read Ist June, 1870.) 


The following are brief notes upon some of the birds which I 
observed in the vicinity of Rort Blair, while staying there for a few 
days in August last. I have not attempted to draw up any com- 
plete list of the birds occurring in the Andamans, as that has 
already been done by the late Capt. Beavan, in a paper in the 
Ibis for 1869, N. S., ITI, p.314 et seq. When no special reference 
is given, the names of the species quoted correspond to those 
recorded in Dr, Jerdon’s ‘ Birds of India.” 

1 Hemarornts Creera, Daud., H. undulatus, Vegors. 

* Two specimens which I obtained, one in young and the other in 
adult plumage, appear to belong to this species, and not to ZZ. Llgims 
which, according to Col. Tytler, is the more common species at the 
Andamans. Inthe types of 7. £/gim: the length of the wings does 
not exceed 14 inches,* whereas in both my specimens it is 15. 
I was told that these birds are very mischievous about Port Mouat, 7 
constantly carrying off live fowl. 

2. Nurxox sp.? Ireceived from Mr. Homfray anold skin of a 
species of Ninox, which had been shot by him at Port Mouat. 
The measurements of it are so much greater than those of JV. 
affinis given by the late Captain Beavan,{ from a skin in Col. 
Tytler’s collection, that I am doubtful about referring it to that 
species. 





Length. Wing. Tail. Bill at front. Tarsus. 
N. affinis, 9°5-10 675  4°36-4°5 ‘75 75 

NN. sp.? 12 8:5 4°75 75 1 

The colour corresponds to that given for NV. affints, and the mea-~ 
surements very nearly with those of V. seutel/atus. I hope to receive 
other specimens of this bird. : 

8. Haxcyon ruscts, Bodd. 

4. HH. arrarimyvus, Gm el, 

5, Toprkamrnvs cottarnis, Scopoli? 


_ ® Ibis, N, 8., IT, p, 314, . + Ibidem, p. $16, — 
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6. Patmornts N IcOBARICUA, Gould. Birds of Asia, 1857, Part 
IX ;P. Z. 8. 1866, p. 555 ; P. erythrogenys, B lyth, J. A. S, B. 1846: 
XV, p. 23 and 1858, XX VII p- 81; Ibis, N.S., Vol. IIT, 1867, p. 319. 

Large flocks used to fly over Viper to and fro daily for the pur- 
pose of visiting their feeding grounds north of the Port. 

7. MveEerverreicus Hover, Bly th, J.A. 8. B. 1860, XXX» 
p. 105; Ibis, N. 8. ITT, p. 320. ‘ 

This peculiarly plumaged woodpecker seemed rather abundant 
on Mount Harriet. Its vigorous taps of the dead trees resound 
through the*forest, and may be heard for a considerable distance. 

The specimen I procured, had a peculiarly rank and offensive 
smell; it measures—wing*7 }", tail 6”, bill at front 1£2”, tarsus 12”. 

8. Crntrorus ANDAMANENsIS, Tytler, Ibis, N. 8., ITT, p. 321. 

I frequently heard the call of this bird in the dense jungle on 
Moust Harriet. It resembles, but is not so deep or sonorous as, that 
of C. rufipennis. 

9, NeEcTARINTA PECTORALIS, Horsf. Pl, Col. 138. 

Common on Mount Flarriet. 

10. Eporrus, sp., I oktained a specimen of what I believe 
to be a young Zdolius, which answers to the meagre descrip- 
tion of Dicrurus Andamanensis, Tytler, (Ibis, N. 8., IIT, p. 323,) 
in having hair-like feathers springing from the nostrils and 
white lunules under the wings. The tail is unfortinately only 
partly developed, the 4th pair of feathers being only half grown, 
and the 5th not yet sprouted. The beak and general aspect 
is that of an £do/ius rather than of a Dierurus. Making every 
allowance for age it is still a much smaller species than that which 
has hitherto been found in the Andamans, and which according to 
Blyth is the largest race of E. Malayensis. The presence of the 
hair-like feathers from the nostril and the forehead, serve to distin- 
guish it from the latter species. The description and measurements 
of my specimen are as follows: Plumage black with a metallic green 
gloss, primaries brownish; wing 5,%,", tail 4 }', bill at front 14’, 
tarsus %". 

11. Amramus LEUCoryGiALis, Gould, P. Z. S. Lond. 1842, 

D.1.7-3 ibid. 1866, p. 555. A. leucogaster, Valence. apud Beav., * 


» Ibis, N. 8., TI, p. 324. 
wi itt as Tad ¢ 
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- Abundant at Port Mouat, where they may be scen perched 

a on posts, at intervals soaring forward in pursuit of insects, and ° 

: again returning to their perches. 
12. Ovocompsa socosa, Linn. 
Common on Mount Harriet. I shot several specimens, but could 

not find them in the heayy undergrowth which is perfectly im- aa, 
xe penetrable in the Andamar jungles. 
7 | 13. Trena puetsa, Lath. ? 


. 14, Pratincona Invnica, Blyth, Ibis, N. S.. ITI, p. 328. 
_  .  Tsaw asingle cesneD of this bird. According to Od. Tytler, 
it is ‘* not uncommon.’ 
; 15. Conyus AnpaMANENSIS, Tytlef, Ibis, 1866, p. 420; and 4 
Cie, Se 1867, p. 34, note; C. culminatus apud B]y th. 
. ‘Under the impression that this bird which I saW almost every 
as while at Port Blair was the common C. exnlminatus, I did not 
shoot a specimen; but Col. Tytler I find, makes them distinct. 
The introduction and attempt at acclimatisation of C. splendens by 
Col. Tytler, seems to have failed, as I did not see a single speci- 
men near Port Blair. . 
16. Denprocirra Bayuryr, Tytler, J. A.8.B., 1863, p. 85. 
_ Ibis 1863, p. 119. 
_ I shot a specimen of this interesting little pie which was perched 
ona high tree of Mount Harriet. Wing 2}" ; hee: 7}’, bill at 















— a 


oe a7. Evurases Anpamanensts, Ty tler, Ibis, N. S., IU, p. 331. 3 
= I obtained specimens of this bird both in the Nicobars ond 
Andamans. I could detect no difference between them,* 
ies am 7 18. TExEnvonvs Anpamanensis, Tytler, Ibis, N. S., Oh 
 e 329? Sturnia erythropygia, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. 1859, p. 74. tRe Bie: 
Flocks of this. pretty white Maynah used to feed on the slopes Tey « 
Se of f Viper every day. seat e- 
a 10, BLUMTA LEUCONOTA m.? Mouat’s Adventures and ‘Re 
ge arches, , App. p. 359. I. striata, Linn, apud Ty | tler et Beav. — 4° 
ae ‘Sel ‘h e birds which Ishot were certainly distinct from Af, stria : ; iia 
“3 , they had scarcely a trace of central stric. ‘They w " 


x, 


i in flocks on the roads on Mount Harriet. | > 


= Jom] are J. A. 8. B., XXXIX, Part II, 1870, anes 
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20, CarPpormaGA syLvatTica, Tick ell. 

Abundant on Mount Harriet. Two specimens, male and female, 
which I obtained, are exactly identical with birds which I have 
shot in Manbhdam and the R4éjmahfl hills, also with specimens in 
the Indian Musewn from Cachar, but they are quite distinct, as 
has been already shewn,* from the Nicobar pigeon. 

21. Demicrerra concotorn, Blyth? Jieredias Andamanensis, 
Tytler. I only saw some young birds in @onfinement. The species 
is said to be common. 

22. ONY@HOPRION MELANUCHEN, Tom., P. Z.8., 1866, p. 556. 
Common. Lreeds on all the small detached rocky islands. 


(Note—on page 33, line 17 of this volume for (Tarsus) 3” read 2}”.] iS 





a 


On Tae Norman Ramratn or Genoar,t—ty Henny F. Bra wn- 
FoRD, F.G.8., Meteorological Reporter to the Govornment of 
Bengal. 

. [Received 27th May, 1870—read Gth July, 1870.) 


The records of rainfall* summarized in the following tables 
relate, with a few exceptions, to the years 1848—1852 and 1860— 
1869. The former series have been extracted from the records of 
the Board of Revenue, and were kept by the Collectors under or- 
ders of Government at the sudder stations of their respective 
districts. In 1852, the charge of the rainfall registers was made 
over to the District Medical officers, but the series from 1852 to 
1859 are not available, haying been placed in the hands of Mr. HL 
von Schlagintweit for.the preparation of a summary of their 
results. The later series have been principally taken from the 
records of the Medical Department, and have been supplemented and 
completed as far as possible from the returns r eceived in theMeteoro- 
logical office since its establishment in 1867. Some additional 
data have been taken from miscellaneous sources, such as Dr, 
Lamb's table a Vol. XXI of the Journal of the Asiatic Socioty, 


Dr, H oo ker’s Himalayan Journals, &c., but these are com pares 





| * Vide antwa, p. 32. 
+ ‘For discussion upon this paper, see Proc. Asint, Soc. for July 1870, p, 223-226, 
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It must be premised that very few of the registers can pretend 
to accuracy, and as will be seen from the figures indicating the a 
number of years from which each monthly average has been com- + 
_ puted, very few are complete for the entire series of years. Itis clear 
i from the character of the original records, that the value of the re- 
gister in each case has been determined very much by the amount of “af 
interest taken in it, or the eupervision that could be exercised over 
it by the local officer, and in some cases it would appear to have 
been treated in a very perfunctory manner. In some cases, the 
- register has been discontinued for several years consecutively, in 
others for three or four months only, ¢. g., while the rain-gauge was 
_* sent to Calcutta for repair, and some sudder stations appear never to * 
m < _ have been furnished with rain-gauges. I have omitted many stations, 
: - the data of which are generally doul tful, or insuffici®nt to furnish ; 
oe a fair average result, especially those in which the earlier geries 
ox shows a marked discrepancy with the later. On the other hand, 
T have admitted one or two registers presenting points of special 
interest, and which I have reason to believe trustworthy, although 
's extending over but a short period. QVhat kind of gauge may 
have been used in the earlier years I am unable to say; of late years, 
the form commonly in use is that which consists of a deep narrow 
Fs receiver, in which moves a float carrying a graduated brass rod, 
- 





‘The rise of the float is read off on the rod at its intersection with 
a bar which crosses the mouth and the funnel and*through a hole 
Se in which the rod slides.* Gauges of this kind in unpractised or 
* Resralces hands are subject to error in many ways; the general 
+» tendency of which is, that the quantities: indicated are less than the 
actual rainfall. This I am disposed to believe is very generally tho | 
caso with the registers here summarized, to the extent perhaps Of wf f 
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ati 32 or 3 percent. of the total rainfall, but any such estimate must a 


necessarily be very vague. : , 2 
“ Ga I have classified the stations in groups according to the ‘chief ay 


me tg 


isi to the vapour- ~~ 
ysical divisions of the country, and their exposure ua 

oy “es winds. Mr. Dove in his well known treatise on the Rain- 
al of ae ‘Say zone} has classified the Bengal stations in two | 
TI in th Second Report of ‘the Rainfall Com- 

oe sci Noa Bit, Asso, Rep., 1867, Lge ro oan ae oa 
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groups, which he terms respectively the Dacca Group and that of 
the Ganges plain and the Himalaya. This division is in so far 
natural, that the stations of the former group, lying to the east 
of the Bay and the Gangetic delta, receive their rain fromthe SW 
winds, which, passing over the Bay of Bengal, reach them without 
’ much alteration of direction, and-at an earlier period of the year, 
, while the temperature of the Peninsplar and the Ganges valley 
is rapidly rising under the rays of a verticalsun, Tho westerly sta- 
tions of the latter group are visited by heavy rainfall, only when, in 
consequence @fthe high temperature of May and the early part of 
June, and consequent fall of the Barometer, a large body of the 
saturated air from the Tay is drawn round from its primitive 
| direction towards the plains of Upper India, which it reaches at a 
SE or ESE wifld. ‘The rainfall, _therefore, commences and reaches 

its mgximum at a later period at these stations. 

Mr. Dove’s tables give the rainfall of,12 stations only. ,The 
larger number of the stations for which I now have registers, per- 
mits of a more detailed grouping, and. I am enabled to classify 
them with regard both to their exposure and elevation, as well as 
to the comparative siccity or moisture of the rain-bearing currents, 
that reach them. This is determined chiefly by the nature of the 
country traversed by these winds in their passage from the Bay of 
Bengal. The arrangement adopted is the following— 


{ Seebsaugor, Tezpore, Nowgong, 


1. Assam Group. Gowhatty, Goalpara. 








= & ) 2. Khasi Hills. Shillong, Cherrapunji. 
= \ 3 Silhet Group. Silhet, Cachar. 
re ¥ Tipperah and <Ava- Tipper ah, Noaecally, Chittageng, Al- »* 
kan Group. yab, Sandoway. it 
Jessore, Calcutta, Kishnagur, Moor- 
‘ : Delta Group. shedabad ,( Berhampor Ets Burdwan. 
| f- Dacca, Mymensing, Bogra, Rung- 
Oy ee = Northern Group. | pore, Dinajpore, Maldah, Rampore 
5 aI Beauliah | 
(7. Himalaya, person h Bang vess aa 
r | ongehyr, gel atna, irhoo 
Behar Group. Olranah: feces Chumparun ~— 
: Bhagulpore, Soory, igga ‘Bans J 
. Western Bengal. coorah, Midnapore, my oe e 
Hazareebaugh, Ranchwers “ 
{ © pore. 3 


Galasore, Cuttack, Poosescaniin ae 
rn a 
a 
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Assam Group.—Theso are all situated in the valley of Assam, on 

the narrow alluvial plain of the Brahmaputra, the elevation of . 
' which at Goalpara is about 140 feet above sea level, and at Seeb- r 
saugor, 260 miles higher,“ does not much exceed 500 feet. The 
elevated plateau to the south known as the Garrow, Khasi, 
Jyntiah and Naga Hills, averages from 4000 to 6000 feet, and a 
intercepts a large portion gf the vapour which is brought by the ~ | 
SW winds, direct from the Bay, and is discharged upon these 

hills, and the plains to leeward and windward, from the first 
setting in of these winds in March or April, up toethe termina- 

tion of the SW monsoon in the beginning of October, The 
heaviest rainfall is at Goalpara, neargthe lower end of the valley * 
areal at Seebsaugor, and Dibroogurh at its upper extremity, where it 
exceeds 90 inches. In Central Assam, it appeafs to average 


between 70 and 80, but it is probably higher along the foot g@f the - ~ 
Himalaya, all the stations enumerated lying either on the main 
stream or to the south of the Brahmaputra. The heaviest rainfall 4d 
is in June and July. 

Ithast Hills —The station of Cherrapunji is situated near the ‘ 


summit of the southern escarpment, at an elevation of 4100 feet, 
and immediately overlooking the plains of Silhet. The SW J 
ii winds, passing unimpeded over these plains and the Gangetic 

; - delta beyond, are here suddenly arrested by an almost mural 
zarpment up which they are driven, and consequently discharge 




















"their vapour in a torrent of rain, unequalled by that hitherto recor- 4 
a ded at any other station in the world. In a single month, J ‘uly, be 
ean 1861,] the almost incredible amount of 366 inches is recor im 


' the register, and the avérago fall of this month is not less than 

--—s«-'157 inches. This enormous fall is as might be expected quite | 
local. Shillong is but 50 miles to tho north and a little higher, = at 

Hs ed feet), but Retween the two stations intervene three Asher ‘4 

1] aes fall, as deduced from four vara shearvetions: doos not ‘excood : 

96 5 inches, about the same as that of Goalparah. Records from 0 ot ner 

ee of ‘the plateau are wanting. but it is segbapts, that C Chorra-_ 
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punji represents the heaviest rainfall, and that on the more eas- 
terly parts of the hills, the rain is considerably leas than on the 
westerly portion, since the wind currents that reach it, must first 
have traversed the hill tract of Tipperah. 

Si/het Group. The two stations forming this group represent the 
rainfall on the alluvial plain of the Barak and its branches, to 
windward of the Khasi Hills. ‘The elevation of Cac har, the higher 
of the two stations, is 72 feet only.  Silthet probably does not much 
exceed 50. The former station is under the lea of a portion of the 
Tipperah hilt, and hence probably the difference (26 inches) in 
their mean annual fall, 

Lipperah and Arrakan Group.—Next to the Khasi Hill Group this 
rroup of stations exhibits the highest mean rainfall ; Tipperah, the 


- most northerly* receiving 95 3 inches, and Sandoway, the most souther- 
ad , 


- 





ly, 238inches. The stations ave all at or near sea level ; but they lie 
(with one exception) on the sea coast, and to windward of a continuous 
range of forest-clad mountains that runs obliquely across the path of 
the SW monsoon. The very great difference between the annual 
falls of Sandoway, or Akyabqand Chittagong, is probably due, partly 

to differences in the direction of the monsoon wind in the lower 
# upper parts of the Arakan Coast, and partly to the greater 
proximity of the hills to the coast line at Akyab and Sandoway, as 
well as their greater elevation. Owing partly, it may be, to the 
obstacle presented by the Arakan Mountains to the SW winds, but, 
in a greater degree, to the lower barometric pressure of the plains of 
Bengal, the wind-direction at Chittagong, during the greater part 
of the SW monsoon, is SSE, or about parallel to the coast and 
the hill ranges. At Akyab and Sandoway, it is from SW or SSW 
or light and variable, in the earlier months, becoming S in the 
later months of the monsoon. The rains begin earlier at the 
northern than at the more southerly stations, since at the latter 


but little rain falls in April ; and that of May is light, as compared 


with the rainfall of the abr one months. 
Delta Group.—tn this group, I include only those stations lying 
hetween the Megna, Pudda, (omlower Ganges) and the western mar- 


gin of the Delta In their case, as in that of the two next mentioned 


Beer? the annual fall is consider ably Brontan ic on the stations 
2 
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lying to the eastward than on those to the west, and of the latter 
those lying to the south near the coast receive more than those to 
the north. I have omitted the two stations, Burrisal and Furreed- 
pore for the reasons given at a previous page, but it is well known, 
as indeed their registers show, that they [the former especially ] 
receive more rain than any of the stations here enumerated, and 
their rains begin earlier.e The mean rainfall of the Delta would 
appear to be about 70 inches, 

Northern Group.—With the exception of Malda and Rampore 
Beauleah in the SW, and Dacea in the SE corner*of the area, 
these stations have a higher rainfall than those of the Delta proper. 
This is doubtless owing to the influencesof the hills on the north 
and north-east, especially the latter, which obstruct the free passage 
of the vapour-bearing winds, and increase the precipitation of . 
their vaponr. This influence is felt to at least 80 miles frome their 
foot. Other things being equal, the easterly stations receive more 
than the westerly, and the rains begin earlier at the former, as in 
the case of the Delta stations. The average fall of the area is 
about 80 inches, = 

Himalayan Group.—I have returns of the rainfall of only two 
stations in the Himalaya, and of one of these only a four years’ 
register. One of them, Rungbee, is situated at an elevation of 
5000 feet on a spur directly facing the plains to the SE, the 
other (Darjiling) at 6,950, shut out from the plains by a ridge 
which averages 1000 feet above the station, It cannot, therefore, 
be ascertained how far the difference of their rainfall, which 
amounts to about 24 per cent. of that of the wetter station, is 
attributable to difference oe glevation. But it is important to note 

the very great difference of the rainfall of Rungbee and Cherra- 
punji, both at nearly the same elevation, and both fully exposed 

to the moist wyind of the region; since in Sikkim, the course of 
the yapour-bearing monsoon has turned so as to proceed from the 


Behar Group—1I include in this group, all stations to westward — 


oo ~ BG? the hilly and upland region t lies to the south of the Ganges 
me and between its Delta and the Sone valley, and those north of the 


— in the Be ovenee: of Behar, Their elevation varies. from 150 
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to 450 feet. The vapour-bearing monsoon reaches these as a SE 
or ESE wind, and having already traversed the high ground 
above noticed, and its flanking hill ranges, has been deprived of a 
portion of its moisture. Consequently their mean rainfall does 
not exceed 40 inches, and their climate is similar to that of the 
N. W.P. Moreover the rains commence as a rule about a fort- 
night later than in the Delta, and they reach their maximum in 
July or August. 

‘Western HBengal_—Under this name, I group the stations lying 
between thé Delta ind Behar groups. ‘Those on the eastern and 
northern edge are from 100 to 200 feet only above the sea. Those 
in the interior are more elevated, the highest, Hazareebaugh, being 
2010 feet. Their rainfall varies between an amount equal to that 
of the western Delta stations, to one not greater than that of the 
Behar group. Generally there is a gradual diminution from east 
to west, but the amount is much influenced by elevation and 
exposure. Thus, Hazareebaugh, at 2010 feet, has a mean rainfall 
10 inches higher than Manbhoom, 70 miles to the eastward, but 
situated on a plain probably less than 500 feet above the sea. On 
the east face of the Kurruckpore hills, 30 miles west of Bhagul- 
pore, in a country covered with dense forest, and directly facing 
the SE wind, the rainfallis stated by Mr. Stevens in a report 
on a proposed scheme for irrigation, to be as high as 72 inches, 
which does not seem improbable. But at Bhagulpore to the east- 
ward, close to the Ganges, the average fall is only 51 inches, and at 
Monghyr at the north-western foot, and somewhat to leeward of 
the range, it does not amount to 40 inches. 

Orissa Group.—This group includes three stations situated on 
the alluvial plain which bordérs the north-west corner of the Bay 
and averages 50 milés in width, and one, Sumbulpore, in the 
interior of the hill country lying to the westward. Balasore, the most 
northerly of the former stations, has a rainfall equal to that of 
Calcutta, but the quantity diminishes to the south and towards the 
interior. The wettest months appear to be July and August, but 

the registers shew some anomhlies, which are probably due to | 

- their imperfection. It may be ned 
is somewhat less than that of the 
what larger. “~ 
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SEASONS AND CAUSES oF THE Raryratu.—It has been noticed 
above, that there is a certain amount of variation in the season of 
maximum rainfall in eastern and western Bengal, the rains of the 
former beginning and reaching their maximum earlier than those 
of the latter ; but there are some other features of their periodicity 
that may be noticed in connection with what is kuown of the 


on 





general causes that determifie them. —_— 

A glance at the tables will shew that the rainfall of Bengal is 

far from being restricted to that period which is emphatically 
termed ‘ the rains’ ; in which respect, Bengal offers a marked contrast 

“a to Bombay, and the western part of the Peninsular generally. 
December is in general the driest month? but from that time for- 
F ward the monthly rainfall gradually, increases, more rapidly 





however in eastern than western Bengal, and thore is no long period . 
3 of great siccity preceding heavy rainfall such as characterises a 
western India. . 

Of the cause of the rain that falls in the winter months, I have “ 


Seen no satisfactory account, and our records are at present too 
a _ imperfect to permit of my suggesting: its probable-explanation, 
_ The winter rains, it must be observed) are more regular and frequent 
in Upper India than in Bengal. Generally, however, a few days” 
of rain in January and February are experienced at Caleutta. As 
far as I have observed, this rain is preceded by a calm state of the “ 
- atmosphere, or sometimes by a light wind from the south, and the . 
Calcutta registers shew that it is, umost frequent with north and 
east winds. The sky becomes covered with cirro-stratus which gra- 
Foal thickens, and at length resolves itself into a steady rain, less , 
heavy than the summer rains, and somewhat like the winter rains 
of Europe, It is always followed by a considerable fall of temper- 
ri at ture, and generally by a cool breeze from t® NW. 
s the sun advances northwards in March and April, tho — 
Bi? fo of the Peninsular rises rapidly, the focus of heat 
pe sing according to the Messrs. von Schlagintweit’s chart, 
| t Nagpore. With the rise of temperature, the tendency of 
the wi inds becomes centripetal, the direction being between — 
E along the Coromandel Coast, and w eerie mo ot 
sat 
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spring rains, which as I have above remarked, are not felt in 
. Bombay, or indeed any where to the west of Nagpore. This will 
be understood, if we consider what will be the source Sf the winds 
that impinge upon the opposite coasts of the Peninsular in ae- 
cordance with Buys Ballot’s law, and as verified by observation. 
On the cast coast, the air comes from the south, less satura. 
ted indeed, than that which brings the fnonsoon rains, since at this 
period, it is not drawn in a steady current over so great an expanse 
of ocean ; but containing a considerable quantity of vapour, which 
it precipitatts chiefly in the brief, but frequently violent storms 
of which the Bengal ‘ North-Westers’ are exam ples. On the West,* 
the air comes originally Yrom the NW, that is, from the arid 
region of Arabia, and the countries around the Persian Gulf, and 
the expanse of sea traversed between these countries and the Indian 
Penitsular is insufficient to cha rge it highly with vapour, ~ 
“The above explanation applies of course only to the Peninsular 
of India, properly so called. In Mastern Bengal and Assam, heavy 
rains begin in April, or shortly after the equinox. SW winds 
now predominate, and precipitate their moisture abundantly on the 
cool hilly but not very elevated region on which they immediately 
impinge. Since the winds preserye their SW direction, they would 
appear to flow towards the reyion of low barometric pressure which, 
as Mr. Buchan’”s charts shew, prevails at this season over Tibet 
and Western China, the Himalayan range terniinating at the 94th 
parallel of longitude, and ceasing, therefore, to present so great an 
obstacle to the transfer of the air, as it does everywhere to the west- 
ward. It may be observed that in A pru, the heavy rains are* 
restricted to latitudes north of the head of the Bay. At Akyab 
and Sandoway there is little rain in this month, and heavy rains 
begin with the strengthening of the monsoon, only a week or two 
earlier than in Lower Bengal. -_ = 
The monsoon rains usually set in in Calcutta about the second or 
third week in June. <At Darjiling, they are somewhat earlier, and 
in Western Bengal, and i N. W. Provinces, a fortnight or three 


_* See Board of Trade Wind Chart, No. IX for the north parts of the Indian  — 
oan, and for Bo y the Magnetic aud Meteorological observations of the 
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weeks later. The focus of heat, as Col. Strachey long since obser- 

ved, and as is shewn in the Messrs. Schla gintweit’s charts, is . 
now transferred to the Punjaub, and the air from the Bay of Bengal > 
is drawn across the hilly region of Western Bengal and Orissa, and 

up the Gangetic plain as a SE, ESE or easterly wind, ‘The 

mean annual fall decreases gradually evter’s paribus with the in- x 
creasing distance from the Say of Bengal. At Benares, the mean 
fall is 34.34, at Agra 25.17 inches &c. As I have pointed-out in a 
previous paper, the immediate cause of the deficient rainfall of the 
N. W. Provinces in 1868 and 1869, was the exIstence of a 
circumscribed area of low pressure, immediately in the path of 


their winds, and their consequent detraction from their usual path. + 
The monsoon of Hindustan is, therefore, a local. phenomenon, 
independent of that of Central Asia or nearly so, while the s 


SW monsoon of Eastern Bengal is probably apart of the greater 
movement which has its centre in the latter region. ‘The focts 
towards which the monsoon of Hindustan flows, is the heated and 


_ dry region of the Punjab, which is the limit of the rains, and where 


: «known, the- SW monsoon is nearly octinchiate of its moisture 











| the plains of Madras still retain a high temperature and as 


ae 
= 2 


they are comparatively light, not exceeding five inches in the five 
months, from June to October, at Mooltan.* 

The monsoon of Bengal usually lasts to the first or second week 
in October, but northerly winds frequently begin to be«felt some- 
what earlier ; the plains of Northern India being now cooled down 
by evaporation, while the sun is retreating in Southern declination. 

Meanwhile the Southern part of the Coromandel Coast and its 
adjacent plains have received little or no rain, since, as is well 


by the Ghats and Table land of Mysore, and the still loftier 
hhill-masses to the South that lie along the west coast, and form 
an interrupted prolongation of the Ghats. When, therefore, the 
air is flo longer drawn from the south towards Northern India, 


® Tho mean of the five years, 1862-66 at Mooltan is givon by Dr. Neil, the 
_ Meteorological Reporter for the ein as! follows :— 
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Prof. Dove long ago pointed out, the southerly winds come 
round and blow towards them from the ESE or ENE, bring- 
ing the autumn rains. This is more especially the season of 
Cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, their frequency being about twice 
as great as at the beginning of the SW monsoon. The retrover- 
sion of the monsoon is felt slightly in Orissa, as is shewn by 
the excess of the October mean over*that of the Delta already 
noticed, « 


INFLUENCE OF ELEVATION ON TITE RAINFALL.—On this subject sys- 
tematic observations are wanting in Bengal, and although the list of 
stations here given, comprises a considerable variety of elevatiogs, 
the stations prgsent such differences of exposure that their registers 
are not comparable for the purpose, of determining the effects of 
mere tlevation on the quantity of the annual precipitation. It will, — 
however, be of interest to notice such differences as they present, 
with due regard in each case to those other circumstances which 
affect the result ; and in so doing, I shall draw attention to the effect 
of the proximity of hills in *ncreasing the rainfall of stations lying 
to the windward, and the distance to which this influence appears 
to extend, a subject to which I have already adverted in a cursory 
manner um@the foregoing pages. In this discussion, I shall have 
occasion to adduct some data, which.I have omitted from the 
general table on account of the short period over which the obser- 
vations extend. ‘To eliminate, as far as possible, the effects of 
varying distance from the sea, and those due to the difference and 
force of the prevailing vapour-bearing winds, I shall consider 
separately the stations ef Eastern, Northern and Western Bengal. 

The enormous rainfall of Cherra-punji at an elevation of about 
4000 feet, has already been noticed. This is a little below the 
elevation of maximum precipitation determined by Col. S* kes, 
for Southern India,* but whether the same elevation holds good for 
the IXhasi Hills cannot be determined ; the only station with which 
a direct comparison of elevation can be made is Silhet, at 23 miles 
from the foot of the hills and less than 100 feet above the sea. 
Here the mean rainfallis, in round figures, 150 inches, that of Cherra 

* Phil, Trans. 1850, p, - 
‘ 
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being 560 ins. Teria Ghat, immediately at the foot of the escarpment, 
at an elevation of 130 feet, would doubtless shew an amount inter- 
mediate between the two. I have already noticed the influence of 
the hills in increasing the rainfall on the plains to windward, and 
it is easy to see that such an effect must be produced wherever (as in 
this case) a steep escarpment directly faces the prevalent yapour- 
i bearing wind. ° 
=~ This effect is two-fold, direct and indirect; direct simce, as a 
physical obstacle, it must cause a piling up so to speak of the lower . 
and more saturated strata of the atmosphere, and f8rce them to 
an elevation at which their temperature falls below the dew point, 
causing precipitation ; and indirect, siice the vast quantities of 
- water dischar ged from the hills and spreading themselves over the 
plain, present an extensive ev yapor ating surface which may extend 
far beyond the region of the former influence. Such is the case in 
’ §$Silhet. In the rains, the whole region traversed by the SW winds 
in their passage from the Bay of Bengal, is covered with broad 
flooded rivers, innumerable creeks and extensive jheels which occupy 
the whole intervening space, with the exception of the river, banks 
and the small elevations on which are built the villages. At this 
season, the whole country may be not inaptly described as an 
expanse of water. The atmosphere is, therefore, kepgin a state 
constantly bordering on saturation, and to this fact, and not solely 
to the direct or (so to speak) mechanical effect of the hills, must be 
rm! attributed the high rainfall of Eastern Bengal. The following lst 
3, 1% of stations, all on the plains, and within 70 feet of sea level, with 
| = their distance from the hills, and their annual rainfall will shew the 
combined effects of the two causes above noticed, 


a, ae Fs " 
i. . Distance from Annual Rain- 
ee the hills. fall. 
ee. Dacca, ee 100 miles. 75°23 inches. 
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Here again a direct comparison of the effects of elevation is 
impracticable, but the stations for which I have registers are more 
numerous. ‘Three of them viz. Darjiling, Rungbee and Rishap are 
situated within a few miles of each other at elevations respectively 
of 6950, 5000 and 2000 feet approximately; the positions of the 
two former stations have been described above; the last is situated 
below Rungbee. The following is a cemparison of the rainfall of 
each, the mean of the two years, 1868 and 1869. 


Elevation. Mean Rainfall 
e of 2 yours, 
PRETEND ee oha ado GW iw adios ors 6950 feet. 117-93 inches. 
Rungbee, “_**e ee © @® @ @ @ *“mwrrteenee 5000 9% LG7°O7 % 
Rishap, se eeeee *.+*eeee *“e# *+eeee 2000 > 104°95 »? e 


The two statfons last mentioned lie on the exposed face of the hills, 
but they are, tosome extent, shut off in a measure from the plains by 
aspur that reaches to 7000 feet, or 2000 feet above the higher of the 
stations. ‘The effect of this is, however, as I am assured by Mr. 
Clarke, less than might be anticipated, since the open valley of the 
Teesta and that of its lateral fgeder, the Rungbee, afford a free passage 
to the SE wind, which pours up them, and from the head of the 
latter valley is driven up the Sinchul ridge. The difference of these 
stations, af 2000 and 5000 feet, amounts to 60 per cent. of the rain- 
fall at the lower. I am now making arrangements, with Mr. 
Clarke’s assistance, to establish a guage at a greater elevation, 
where Mr. Clark e opines, the rainfall will be found to be heavier 

‘than at Rungbee. Darjiling being to leeward of the Sinchul ridge 
has doubtless a lower rainfall, than a station at the same elevation 
immediately above Rungbee would be found to have. 

Buxa in the Bhotan doars is stated to be about 2,490 feet above 
the sea.*™ In 1869, for which year alone I have its register, no 

” less than 252 inches were measured at this station. It presents the 
freest possible exposure, standing forward on the ridge of a spur that 
projects directly into the plains, but its excessive rainfall,as compared 
with the Sikhim stations, is no doubt in part due to its more easterly 
position, and I have considerable reason to believe that the rain- 


* The mean of two boiling-porit determinations by Major Godwin- 
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fall was exceptionally heavy, as compared with that of Bengal ge- 
nerally, over an area which included Buxa. Julpigooree, the nearest 
station, 20 miles from the foot of the hills, and about equidistant 
from Darjiling and Buxa, had in 1869 a fall of 164 inches, or equal to 
that of Rungbee, and Rungpore, 70 miles south of Buxa, had nearly 
100 inches or 15 inches above the annual mean, while at Darjiling 
the fall in 1869 was 29 imches below the average. It is clear, 
therefore, that any conclusions drawn from the registers of a 
single season may be extremely fallacious even for neighbouring 
stations, e 

I have not any returns for stations near the foot of the Hima- 
lnya, extending over a sufficient period» to yield an approximate 
average, but the following shew a certain decrease a precipitation 
with increasing distance. 


Distance. Annnal fafl, 
Rungpore, .......-.e22eeee02-, TOfeet. 85°22 inches. 
Dinagepore, ...... uses eeavedte 60 o5 8584 =,; 
EMIS env aiae 4 m.0/a\n piaie 8, enivis m’elele? AGU SENS ay ben Eee 


Rampore Beauliah, ............°7160 ™, 63°32 


? 


This table exhibits irregularities, such as do not appear in that 
of the stations lying between Dacca and the Khasi Hills, but 
the circumstances are not so uniform, and the stations do not range 
‘so nearly in the line of the prevailing moist wind. 

The stations of the group that I have termed Western Bengal, — 


exposure. I have already adverted to the increase of rainfall on 
the SE face of the Kurruckpore hills, over that of Bhagulpore on 


the plains near their foot. The elevation at which the mean rain- 

fall i is estimated to be 72 inches, is stated to be between 300 and 
1200 feet above the river valley, the mean elevation of which is 

Woke “not stated. The data, therefore, are too indefinite to admit of other 


than a general conclusion as to the effects of elevation. The 


baa a for Hazareebaugh at 2010 feet are more exact, but there — yt 
is :1 10 station wach which it can be directly ccc 
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those at lower elevations in similar circumstances of exposure, but 
the evidence is insufficient to show whether this is the elevation of 
maximum precipitation, and there are other circumstances of posi- 
tion, apart from the character of the prevalent rain-bearing wind, 
at least equally influential in determining the amount of pre- 


cipitation. 
-_ 


Yo sum up the principal facts educed in this discussion. 

The rainfall of Eastern Bengal commences at an earlier period 
and is on the whole heavier than in Western Bengal at stations 
equally distant from the sea, and at equal elevations. » 

The SW monsoon of Eastern Gengal is probably due to fhe 
low pressure fn Central Tibet, towards which the saturated air 
from the Bay flows as a SW wind, traversing the hill plateau 
between Assam and Cachar in its course towards upper Assam, 
where the barrier of the Himalaya ceases and allows it a passage to 
the north. The corresponding monsoon of Western Bengal tends 
on the contrary towards the geated plains of the Punjaub, access 
to Central Asia being barred by the Himalaya range, 

Besides the regular rains of the SW monsoon, Western Bengal 
receives a small precipitation in the cold weather months, similar 
to the water rains of Central and Upper India, but less in quantity 
and regularity. It also receives spring rains, irregular in quantity 
and period of occurrence, which are probably due to an inflow of 
moist air from the Bay towards Central India, the temperature of 
which is then normally higher than that of any other part of the 
Peninsular. The autumn rains of Madras are felt in Orissa as a 


slight prolongation of the regular rains. 
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MEAN RAINFALL TABLES. = ° 
1.—Assam. ‘ 





Scebsaugor.| Tezpore. | Nowgong.| Gowhatty. | Goalpara, 
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Seconp List or Breps onraryep in THE Kuast AnD Norru Caciar 
HILL RANGES, INCLUDING THE Garo Hints anp CouNTRY AT THEIR 
BASE IN THE MyMeEnsine anv Sy.uer Disrnicrs,—by Masor H. 
H. Gopwin-Austren, F.R. G. 8., Deputy Superintendent 
Topographical Survey of India. 

[ Received 23rd Jane, 1870; read 6th July, 1870.) 


During the past field season (1869-70) I have been able to 
make another collection of birds from the above hillse It includes 
some 148 species, and forms an addition to the list, lately published 
in this Journal (see p. 91). The greater number of the birds were 
éollected upon the southern base of the Khasi and Garo Hills, and in 
& the Garo Hills themselves; it contains, therefore, fewer novelties, and 

the species are for the most part well known; especially is this the 
ease with the G@radllatores, nearly all from the beels of Sylhet and 
Mymensing. We find here the same species as are to be got to the 
west of the Brahmaputra ; nevertheless I have recorded every bird, 
whether common or not, shot by my, assistants, the collector, or 
myself, and on/y these have been brought into the list, thus mamy 
very common birds do not appear in it at all, Those enumerated 
ave been identified in ““Jerdon’s Birds of India,” or compared 
with the collection in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, with Bly th’s 
descriptions in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, &c. 
For a few birds, obtained on the north Cachar side, IT am 
indebted to Mr. W. Rober t, Assistant Surveyor, who, I am 
glad to say, has commenced to form a collection of his own, and 
who will I trust add many more and new birds to the present list. A 
Surveyor has fine opportunities afforded him of forming a collection 
in‘any section of Natural History, andif he only carry on this work 
—- for several years, must make this a very valuable and complete one, 
-. Me he yisits every kind of ground at successive elevations, Thus — 
¢ Mr. N. A. Belletty has added many birds that I did not pa ' 
Oso degen EIR Se Bind) sae ren 1 
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the desire, expressed in my first paper on the birds of these hills, will 
be fulfilled, and that the liat now commenced, will be greatly added 
to through the agency of the members of the Survey party, pro- 
vided the Survey should continue to exist in these days of reduction. 

Besides the birds recorded in the list, there are others in my col- 
lection of whose identification I am still doubtful, and two or three 
may prove new ; I was unable to find them among those in the In- 
dian Museum. TI, therefore, refrain from any remarks or descrip- 
tions, until I shall have an opportunity of comparing them with 
collections in*England, the British Museum, &c. Among the species 
not yet identified, I may mention a Drymoipus, Suya, Siphia, Pel- 
lorneum, Stachyris, Phylloscopus and Tribura, this last may be 7. 
luteoventris, Hod gs. r 

Jerdon’ s NS. 

No.2. Orocyrs catvus, Sco poli. 

Some six or eight were together at Chatak. 

20a. TiteRAX MELANOLEUCOs, B1 y t h. 

Length 62", wing 4:2", tail 3:2", tarsus 1-0", bill at front 0-42"; 
obtained forme by Mr. W. Robert, Assistant Surveyor, near 


Mkhipur, Cachar. 


24. <Acorprrer Nisus, Linn, ” 
From Mymensing. Length |[4”, ex. 26)", wing o”, tail 72”, tarsus 
2}”, 


30. Agqurma HAsTATA, Less. 

On the plateau near Nongkulong (1,500 feet), West Khasi. The 
feet and cere are dull yellow. L. 264", ox. 60", w. 20", t. 10”, tr. 5”, 
bill at front 2},” spread of foot with claws 5-2". 
#40. Pawnpion nHAtvervus, Lin n. 

Iu. 21", ex. 583", w. 1632”, t. 9°. — Teoria Ghat. 

41. Povtozrus tcntuyzrvs, H or s f. 

42. HALLEervs FULVIVENTER, V i ei 1. 

Both this and the previous species were breeding in Mymensing 
‘in December and January. ‘ 

61. Crrevs Swarnsonnu, A. S mi t h. 

Irides bright yellow, legs and cere yellow. Length 193", ex. 40", 
w. 133%, t. 94", tr. 23”, bill at f. 3”, mid toe and claw == 1} inch, 
spread of foot 3”. — From Mymensing. 
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53. Orreus MELANOLEUVCUS, Gmelin. 

L, 173", ex. 42", w. 14”, t. 92”, tr. 3.0%, mid toe and claw 23”, 
cere dark yellow ; from Bolagunj, Sylhet. 

72. Kervrea Crytonensis, G m e 1. 

81. Nuvox scuretuatus, Ra f fl. 

85. Hirunpo paurica, Lin n. 

Specimens of the threé last named species were obtained at 
Mymensing. 

89. CoryiE Srvensts, Gra y. 

Breeding in January at Shirshang in banks of tif Lumessary 
River. L. 123", w. 8}”, t. 6)", tr. 0.7", bill at f 0.5”. 

109. Carriwvievs ALnonoratus, Tic ke11. 

The first primary has a white spot on the inner web only, and is 
also faintly mottled at tip. 

119. Mekors quintricoton, Vieill. ” 

Ear coverts dark brown, tail exceeds end of wings by 14 inches. 
L. 82”, w. 4.2”, t. 3.4”, tr. 1.4”, bill at f. 1.3”. Several specimens 
obtained in the topes of trees at Agarkote, W. Shushang, Mymensing 
district. - 

' 129. Hatcyown ruscvs, Bod d. > 

i. 11’, ox. 16.7%, w. 4.7”, t. 3.5”, tr. 0.7", bill at £. 2.25"; foot of 
hills near Sylhet/and Mymensing. 

141. Hynrocissa cononata, Bo a d, 

$.—L. 364", ex. 41", w. 14.5”, t. 13-5”, tr. 2”, bill at f. 53”, casque 
depth at base 3%”, its length over top 7”, bill from gape 6}. * 

2 .—L. 36", ex. 42°5", w. 14”, t, 15”, tr. 2°0", casque depth at base 
$2”, casque over top 6}", bill from gape 6}". 

Orbital skin waxy white, bill waxy pale ochre with a black lome ~ 
_gitudinal mark im front. J’erdon remarks that the black patch 
does not extend to the upper mandible ; in my specimens it does so 
markedly. I was at first inclined to think that the species was 
AT. albirostres, but aie much larger size distinguishes it from that 


E a Poy species. 


aE ee poe dense forest, on the same tree which was ge a these 


‘I shot both sexes in the west Khasi Hills, West of Pundengru 


ee oe ts fruit then s0e 
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172. Grornvs ocorprratis, V i g or a. 
* 2 .—L. 11}", w. 63", t. 44”, tr. 14”, bill at f. 1-28"... 00 


As the description of a female has not been given by Jer don, 
I give it here. Head grey with feathers centred dark grey, rufous 
and grey at chin, brest dull green; primaries and secondaries 


* spotted on inner web with white ; tail black, tinged green on 
outer edge of web and faintly barred;eback yellow green, strong 


on upper tail coverts; lezs plumbeous. 
178. Microprernvs poarocers, Bly th. 
From Litkhipur, Cachur. 


180. DBracttyrprernvus aurantius, L i n n. — Mymensing, 
188. Ywunx Toreura, Linn. 
W.. 3.8", t. 3.1”, tr. 0.75”, bill at f. 0.58”. . 


197. XaNruoimsas Inca, L a t hh. — Chatak. 

199. Cvevrtws canonus, Lin n. 

Shot in Mymensing District in a fine tope of trees on the bantk 
of the Ubda Kali river in April. The call was not so low 
and soft as that of the European bird, or the Cuckoo heard in the 
Himalayas and Khasi Hillg; it was quite harsh compared to it. 

® 203. CvcvuLius microprervs, Gould. — Chatak, in April. a 

One specimen measures: L. 13”, ex. 214", w. 7}, t. 6.5", tr. 0.9", 
bill at f. 0.95"; another specimen: ex. 22", w. 8", t. 6.25”, bill at 
front 0.98”. =. 

The note of this bird is a repetition of the sound, fa-soo, ta-kao, 
with an intervening pause, quiteglifferent from the familiar note 
of the Cuckoo, C. Canorus.—One specimen was much larger than the 
other. The first was of a fine rich brown grey witha purple gloss, the — 

, other dull and grey; the rufous tinge on side of upper breast and 
neck was also absent in this last. I am inclined to think that C. 
Bis _ micropterus and striatus mre not to be separated, one being only 
a finer larger bird than the other, 
ae 217. Cxrnrrorus rurirennis, B ly t h. — Teria Ghat. 
— —s«age4. = Anacrfyormena rusia, Bly t h. 
ers 3) %, t. 1:8", tr. 0°68", bis at f. 1:42”. Hemeo Peak, N. 










= Pak eTmmerooowa ee Sas RR a 
ae eel t. 1:3”, tr..0°52”, bill at £. 0-7”. 
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7 254. Anscunnertuma Astarioa, Lat h. 9 — Toria Ghat: | 
238. Dieaem miniwem, Tieok ol bh 
f Length 3:1", w. 1:75", t. 0°75", tr, 0-42", bill at £. 0-34". Bill grey, ; 
pale at base. Garo Hills. 
257. Lanivs xuyrmaoxorvs, V j gorse, 
Length 9)", ex. 11)", w. 3}, t. 4h", te, 14° Mymensing. 2 
259. Lanivs nignicers, Bran k li no. 
261. Lantus cntesrarva, Li nn. 
L. 77°, ox. 10)", w. 3)", t. 34”, tr. 0-85", bill at f. 0-6". 
276. Prntcnocorvs rexxcumwes, Lin n. . 
. L. 532", ox. 85", w. 2-7", t. 3", tr. 06", bill at £. 0-37", — Mymensing. 
E 253. HBunuroa xewiver, T o m m. — Saro Mills. fe 
O07, Ovornis everaupa, 8 w ains on. 
L. 5}", w. 2°8", t. 2°4”", tr. 0°68", bill at’f, 0-4". North Cachar. : 
Above olivaceous, with tinge of rufous on lower Wack ; tail eusty 
with pale brown edges; chin and throat dull white ; breast rusty 
brown, oily white on abdomen and sullied with green. 
$24. Enuyrnnosrrana rverms.a, Bly t h. 
L, 4)", w. 2°3", t. 1-6", tr. 0°68", bill at §. 0°3*; logs reddish fleshy ; 
fpeopured at tho base of the Garo Hills. ° ~ 
3508. Zoormena manorvata, Bly t h. 
.- LS)", ex. 14)", w. 42", t. 3", tr. 1-0", bill at f. 1-0", legs fleshy 
or grey, bill black ; from the base of West Khasi Hills. 








a 362. Onoceres snvrmnooastTea, Vigors. . 
pe: W. 4-8”, bill at f. 0-8", tr. 1-1%)— North Cachar. ‘ 
4 355. Helle actiinta st, aU ka mn. 





Obtained at Asali and in the Garo Hills, Length 8)", w. 4°56", 

, tr. 1°3", bill at f. 0-7") 
. Means castanea, G oul d. | | 
‘Length 10”, ex. 14", w. 54", t. 44", tr 12% bill at f. O-8",logedull =~ 
Eivallow, ixides dark brown. Tura range, Garo Hills. ) 

371. Onzocrwet, pauma, Lath. 
, Len I ~pae aad t. 4", tr. 14". 7 
ae | rLAvVinosrzis, Go u bd. 
Leng uP Sts OR ase. 24°, & 4°, tht, DIN frome. 
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$64. Gameonnywcnees nervecevs, I y t hh. — Garo Hille. 
e $87. Tatenasroma Annorn, Bly t bh. 
‘Trides red brown, legs pale fleshy. Length 6j*, #. 3°, & 2-3", 
tr. O05", bill at f. 0 65". Foot of South Garo Hille. 
$90e. Tuupixvs suxvicacvarvs, Bly t h. 

. From South base of Khasi and Garo Hills. The under tall co- 
verts are very rufous, feathers of the hend and neck very large and 
scalo-like, centred paler anid edged darker brown. Secondaries 
and larger coverts tipped with pale rufvus; above umber brown, 
grey on thé®chin and upper throat. The type specimen in the 
Asiatic Society's Museum is much faded. 

; 403. Pomatrorni~vs Levcocasren, G oul d. 

From West Khasi Hille. Lrides red buff, bill yellow. - 

Length 9”, ox. 9)", w. 4°f5", t. 4°3", tr. 1-4", bill at f. 1-15", bill from 
gape] 3", hind toe O62" and claw -48" = 1°I", spread of foot 2-16". 

405, Pomaronur~eve xxvrunoorwys, Go ul a. 

West Khasi Hills, December. Lrides dark red brown, legs and 
bill pale grey, one specimen had greenish grey legs. One «pecimen 
moasures: Length .10°5",, ex. 12", w. 3-9", t oO", tf. Ie", ball 
- at f. 1°6°; another specimen: Length 10°5", ex. 12°5", w. 4°2% 
t. 4°3", tarsus and bill the same as in the last, bill from gape 1-9" 
in both. 

4090e. Ganvnax oviantm, Me Lellan d. 

This rare birdgwas procured at Lukbipur near Cachar ; it op ilce 
that only two specimens have been obtained in Aesum, one by 
Me Lelland, and another by Dr. Jerdon who sent ik 
to Mr. Gould; it is figured and described in the “ Birds of Asia.” 

Length 9)”, w. 3°8”, t. 4)", tr. 1°52”, bill at £ 1-02”, 

410. Ganevurax nurrotts, Jard. and Selby. 

- Length 10”, ex. 11)”, w. 3°7”, t. 4°2", tr. 1°45", bill at f. 0-7"; the 

- ail fs distinctly barred. barred. From baso of Garo Hills. 

(439. Cratrannums Eaure:, Bl yt h. 

Hind toe and claw 0:8", spread of foot 1-8”. Mymoming ond 

erates ie getay Fats of Gane Stetetnts: —'s . 

‘ie one cr ioe ere fi “s = 

: is intinetly Warrel, and the Wroact and Mauks are 
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oe ’ 
. 441. Crnxrornis striatus; J er don. 
ai . Length 7}", w. 34°", t. 3°6", tr. 1:15”, bill at f. +52”; rather smaller . 


than the dimensions given by Jerdon, Tvrides pale umber. + 
447a. lore vinescens, Bl y th. | 
; Wing 3-2”, t. 2-9", tr. 0°62”, bill from gape 0°82”. Lukhipur 


















j near Cachar. ae 
463¢. PHyYLiLorRNis cocuiecniNensis, La t h. o 
From Kylas Peak or Chickmung, Garo Hills. ; . 
484. PrRarrcoLta Levcura, Bly th. . 


“Length 58", ex. 8”, w. 22", t=. 2”. In reeds and grass bordering 
“rivers in North Mymensing district. 
486. Pratrxcona rerrea, H o d g. — Cachar. 4 
487. WRuoporiima mELANOLEUCA, J er don. 
$ Sp. Length 6”, ex. 8}", w. 2-6”, t. 247", tr. 0-8”, Dill at £, 0°42", 
_ Sp. 5, 52% sf TH, 1, 245", ,, 2°55", ,, 0°83", 4, 45 5, OS” 
Obtained at Chatak and to the North of Mymensing. 
608. Rvricrtia rrongaris, Vigors. 
Wing 3-6’, t. 5", tr. 09", bill at f. 0-42”. N. Cachar. 
612. Cariiore KamrsonarKensis, Gmel.. 
Seetieth 6”, ox, 84", w. 3,” t. 2°3", tr. 1°15”, bill at f. 0°45.” Bill , 
grey, legs pale grey, irides dark brown. Mymensing. 
513. CALLIOPE PECTORALIS, Gould. 
ngth 64", ex. 9”, w. 2}", t. 27", tr. 1;". Mymensing. . 
+4. Cyawecuna Svecrea, Linn. ~ 
g Sp. Length 6”, ex. 83”, w. 3%, t. 2}”, tr, 1:1”, This female ; 
bird was dark ashy above with a tinge of brown. Mymensing. | 
$15. AckocePHaLus BRUNNESCENS, J erdon. } | 
7 2 oe ” , ox. 10”, w. 3%”, t. 3)”. — N. sages 
«516. A. arenes Blyth. 
wth 5”, ex. 7”, w. 2:35”, t. 2°3”, tr. 0-9", bill from gape 07". 


? 





ee Aanicouts, Jerdon. tee 
h 53”, ex. 6)”, w. 2°2”, t. 2:4", tr. 0:95.” Trides palo ovhre 
Batt grey abore, pale Heine: legs pale fleaby. aoe ale, 
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950. ORrnTHOTOMUS LoNGICAUDA, Gm el.—N. Mymensing. 
532, 


PRINIA FLAVIVENTRIs, Dellessert. 

Wing 1°85”, tr, 0°75", bill at f. 0-45"; in high reedy grass near 
the rivers. North Mymensing. 

955. PHuy.ioscorvs ruscarus, Bl yt he. 

I specim : Length 5”, ex. 7-5”, w. 24", t, 2 , tr. 0-9", bill at f. 0°35”. 

2 specim: Length 5”, ex. 6”, w. 2:5", t. 2°25”, tr. 0°9", billat f, 0-4”. 
Tail very indistinctly barred ; 1st quill is 0-7" shorter than the 2nd, 
the 2nd—0-4" than the 3rd, 4th quill the longest, 5th and 6th 
sub-equal. Among high reeds in beels between Bolagunj and 
Chatak, Sylhet District. 

558, Puyu. rucupnis, Blyth. P 

Length 5”, av. 2°73”, tr. O08”, bill at f. 0°37"; Ist primary 0°19”, 
2nd 0°65” longer; legs greenish grey ; bill at base below pale yellow. 

560. Puytuoscorus virnipanus, Blyth. 

From high grass in beels near Chatak. 

577. ABRORNIS ALBoGULARIS, Hodg. 

Length 34”, ex. 5°0”, w. 1°85”, t. 1°58”, tr. 0°62”, bi 
rather rare bird was seen several times in the fo 
Kylas or Chikmung Peak, Garo Hills, gener 
boughs, not confining itself to the tops of the tree 
species do. 4 

593. Bupyres vrriprs, Gmel. Mymensing, &e, 

645. Parvs crverevs, Vieil. 

Jerdon in his description does not allude to the tail feathers of 
this bird. In my specimen, from the base of the Garo Hills-the 
centre tail feathers are dark slaty, the rest edged cinereous ; the 
outermost are white, penultimate white on inner web for half an 
inch and tipped with the same color; the antepenultimate with a 
very small white spot on the inner web. Length 53”, ex. 84”, 

w. 24", t. 23”, tr. 0°65”, bill at f. 0-4". . 

686, AcripoTHEREs Fuscus, W agler.—sShuthang, Mymensing, 

696. Puocevs Bencacensts, Lign.—Hylakandy, Cachar. 

702. Munta acuticaups, Hod g. 

- Length 52", ex. 6)”, wi 2°1”, t. 1:6”, tr. 0°6", bill at f. 0'4"; ixides 
dark. red brown, legs grey. West Khasi Hills. 
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706. Passer Inpicus, Jard. and Selby. ~~ 

717. Enperrza sropocernana, Pallas. ¥ 

This bird was common in the marshes between Chatak and Bo- 
lagunj in April. Length 6”, w. 8”, t. 2:7”, tr. 0°75”, bill at f, 0-45”. 

720. Emperiza pusinia, P all a s.—Foot of Garo Hills. 

A very large specimen measured: Length 58”, ex. 8)", w. 3", 
t. 24", tr. O'7", bill at f. 0°37". A smaller spec. has w. 2'5%, t. 28", 

723. Huspiza avreota, Pallas. 

‘Length about 6”, w. 3-05", t. 2 4”, tr. 0°85", bill at f. 0:5". Bill and - 
legs pale fleshy, the former paler above ; the dark brown collar men- 
tioned by J er don was conspicuous inthe specimen I obtained 
in December at Sonaingunj, Sylhet district. 

754. Mrrarra assamica, M * Lelle@n ad. e 

Length 6’, ex. 104", w. 3-2", t. 1-9", tr. 0°9", bill at f. 0-6”, “hind | 
toe and claw 0 8”. Meshoniattig: 

772. Crocorus PuHCENICOPTERUS, Lat ha m.—Mymensing. 

774. OsmoTRERON BicIncTA, Jerdo me Chatak, Sylhet. 

Length 10°5"). ex. 18", w. 5%", t. 3° ‘5, tr. 0-7", bill at f. 0°65". 
Under tail coverts pale, slightly streaked with Fk: 


na 







> ‘TERMEDIA, Strick1lan d—Mymensing. 
93, Torre ra, S 3 k e s.—Knhiasi hills. 
- Yength 14”, ex. 20", w. 7”, t. 5”, tr. 09", dill at tf 0-7". 
796. Trrtcr anwine Li inn. 
803. Pavo cristatvus, Lin n. . 
Gemmom in Mymensing at the base of the Garos, and very nu- 
; merous about the villages in the higher part of the Shunshang or 
-_—~—s-« Sumesang river, quite in the heart of the hills. East of the Moish — 
2 Kulla and even of the Mahadeo river this bird is not seen; I 
—— have never heard them at the base of the Khasi Hills near Teria, 
: and if there are any*there they are very scarce indeed. The South 
= "pad of the Garos may be said to mark the extreme Eastern range © 


of thé Indian Bird. ~ 
- 8034. PoLyPLECTRON TIBITANUM, Li n th. 
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jA sytvatica, Tic kell.—Garo Hills. . 





— en 





8938, Ac. nyPoLEvcos, Linn. 
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$25. Ontycornis GULARIS, T @m mine k. 

T have seen a specimen shot by Lt. R. Beavan on the Cherra 
Punji plateau; a pair brought up a brood in the garden at Em- 
maville in the same place last summer, 1869. It is curious to find 
this bird, with a habitat in the swampy grass jungle at the base of 
the hills, ranging so high as 4000 ft. 

831. Excauracrorta cnrensis, Lin n. 

This handsome little game bird comes in at Cherra about August. 

$25. AmgonicoLa RuFoGULARIS, B 1 y t h.—North Cachar. 

Length 94", w. 52”, t.°2}", tr. 1°5”, bill at f. 0-7”. 

825a. AnnoricoLa arnogutaris, Bly t h. 

Tura Range, Garo Hills. Length 9}", ex. 164", w. 54”, t. 23”, 
tr. 1-6”, bill atef. 0-65", 3 

843. GLAREOLA LACTEA, T e m m. . 

$45. CHARADEIUS LONGIPES, T e m m. 

$46. JBetanitis LescHenavu.ttu, Lesson. 

. 849. ZE. Primuirensis, 5 ¢ 0 pol i. 

854, Cnerrusta rrornata, T. and Schle g. » 

855. Lonrvanetitus Gorensts, Gmelin. 

S57. HlopLorrervs VENTRALIS, Cuvier. 

870. Ganutxyaco sTENuRA, T e m m. | 

Length 4}", w. 42°, t. 2-3", tr. 1-18", billat f. 2-3”. I first observed 
this bird on the 5th April solitary on the edge of a stream flowing 
through the marches between Chatak and Bolagunj ; several were 
flushed and I bagged a couple, one of which I observed running 
along the muddy edge of the water like an defiftis, which I at figst 
took it to be; they were by no means wild, flying a short distance 
and setting by the water up stream. Proceeding and shooting along 


~~ 


the same river 12 days after I did not see one, they had evidently 


all passed to the north. 
871. GaAtrnaco scoLopAcines, Bo nn. 


_ §72, GaLINAGO GALLINULA, Linn. 


884. Trinca supminutTa, Leis ler. 
885. Trixoa Traxminckn, L eis. 
891. AcTITIS GLAREOLA, Gm el. 

892, Acriris ocurorus, Linn, 
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A large white spot on the inner webs of all the primaries except 
the first ; the secondaries barred white, three last with a dusky 
spot, the last has a white spot on inner web. 

894, ToTanvus crotrris, Linn. 

898. Hitanrorvs cAnpipus, Bonatorre. 

900. Merorrprvus rxpicvg, Latham. 

901, HyYDROPHASIANUs ciInuRGUs, 8 c o p- 

902. PoRPHYRIO POLIOCEPHALUS, Latha m. 

905. Ganiinvna cuiororus, Linn. 

907. GALLINULA PHaNicuRA, Pennant. 

Length 134", w. 6°2”, t. 3”, tr. 2°6", bill at f. 13”, mid toe and claw 
2-9), hind toe and claw 1:2”. In the specimen I got in Mymensing 
there is a marked black line down the sige of the necla in immediate _ 
contact with the white of the front part. 

923- ArRpDEA croyEREA, Lin n. 

924, ARDEA PURPUREA, Linn. 

926. Heropias EGRETTopES, T e m m. ; 

929. Buruvs cornomannes, Bo d. 

930. ARDEOLA LEUCOPTERA, Bo d.° 

—6931. DUTOROES SEVANICA, Horsf. 

932. ARnpDETTA FLAvicoLus, La t ham. 

(See Length 21", ex. 29", w. 8”, t, 2”, tr. 2°65”, bill at f. 3-3’, hind toe 
2-3 + claw *55 = 2°85". Bill and cere madder brown, irides red 
brown with a narrow ring of pale yellow; legs dusky red brown. 
The mid toe and UY is somewhat longer than the measurement 
given by Jerdo on, exceeding it by 0°35”, 

933. ARDETTA omamona, Gmel. 
934. ARDETTA SINENSIS, mel. 
938, TanraLvs LEvcocernaius, G mel. 

-< In the specimen obtained im J anuary, I noticed that the prima- 

ries and secondaries were not all of the same shade of color, the 

—s eontrast being very marked. ‘The first five primaries were glossy 
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tint is due to the difference in age; one set falling out in this re- 
gular order and coming to maturity before the next are ready to 
fallout. Jerdon does not notice this difference of shade, and 
it may have been peculiar only to this one bird, as I only obtained 
one specimen. 

940. Awnastomus oscrrans, Bo a. 

942. GERONTICUS PAPILLOSUS, Te mem. ; 
_.The whole back has a metallic tinge; the lower parts are pale 
blackish brown, the under tail coverts glossed with blue green ; 
legs dull pale lake. Shot in December in Mymensing district. 

943. FaAncrivELLus 1GNEus, Gm etin. | 

951. Nerrarus Coromanpetianvus, Gm e1 i n. — Sylhet. 






5 952. DENDROCYGNA AWSUREE, Sy k es. 
954. Casakca ruTILA, F®a ll a s. — Mymensing. 
957, SPATULA cLYPEATA, Lin n. ’ 
959. ANAS P@crLORHYNCcHA, Pennant. : 
961. CHAULELASMUS sTREPERUS, Li n n. — Mymensing. 


964. QuERQUEDULA crEccA, Lin n.* 
965. QvERQUEDULA crrcig, Lin n. 
972. Meraus castor, Linn. 
In December this bird is gencrally to be seen c e deep reaches 
of water on the larger rivers above their debouchme, “into the plains. 
$ Length 26", ex. 584", w. 114”, t. 6’, tr. 24”, bill at f: 2”. Ivides 
dark brown ; in the female the bill is pale purple, legs dull orange. © 
980. XEMA BRUNNICEPHALA, J erdon. 
984. Hypsrocnetmpon Ixvvrea, Stephens. 
985. SEENA AURANTIA, Gr a y. 
1005. Gracutus carso, Li nn. 
Very numerons in the deep pools on the Sumessary River near 
+ Rywick, Garo Hills. 
1007. Gracunus JAvAnious, H o rs f. . 
1008. Purorvus meLanocastrer, Gmelin. : 
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* 
A Conrrimution to Marayan Ornrrnoirocy,—ly Dr. F. Sronrozma, 
Pulwontologist, Geological Survey of India; Honorary Secretary, 
Asiatic Sectety of Bengal. “ 


[Received and read, 6th July, 1870.) “ a 4 
* A short visit to the Malay Peninsula, during the latter part 
of 1869, gave me an opportunity of observing a portion of the 
fauna of that country. While staying at Penang, and on a short 
trip into the Wellesley Province, I noticed among others a large 
number of birds, which seemed to me to possess great affinities to — . 
Indian forms, but at the same time to exhibit somo peculiarities. 
Knowing that this part of the Malayan country was as yet very 
little explored, but not being able to prolong my stay in “that 
locality for even a few days, I engaged a collector for about a 
month, and sent him into the interior of the Province, instructing — 
him to direct his attention especially,—as far as birds were concerned, 
—to the smaller kinds, After my retarn from Malacca and Singa- 
pore, I found that the trial was not quite without success, and TE 
met my collector with more than 300 specimens of bird: skinwigs 
These proved to belong to nearly | one -lundred species, and the tas - 
following notes are offered on such as appear to. possess: a more 
- general interest, Others are only referred to by name, as being rf 
_nteresting in a s - point. of ‘geographical distribution, for with the 1 
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exception of a number of species quoted by Bly t h, H or s- 
field and Moore, and others, from Penang, very few birds 
appear to have been received from the Wellesley Province, which 
is geographically situated between Tenasserim and the well known 
Malayan country about Malacea. 

The avifauna of the Burmese and Tenasserim Provinces has been 
ably worked by Blyth, With tho assistance of Col. Tie ke 11, 


Sir A. Phayreand many others. To the Malayan fauna about 


: Malacca Mr, Blyth’s labours have equally contributed very 
largel¥ ; his ‘‘Catalogue of the Birds in the Asiatée Society's 
Musetim”’ is a valuable mine of information, and it is indeed not 
easy to hit upon a species which this most zealous naturalist had not 
already placed on revord as occurring in those regions. Almost every 
one of the carlier volumes of our Journad bears testimony to this. 

Through several Dutch collectors, large numbers of Malacce birds 
had géne to Europe many years before they reached Calcutta, and 
in fact Malacca birds( generally stated to be from Singapore, because 
| shipped from that port), ar oug the most commonmin Kur 

upp m that port), are amoung 8 ted iropean 
Museums. Many new species and interesting new genera have been 
- described by Mr. Eyton, (P. Z.S., Lond., 1839 and Ann. and 
LE Mag. 1845, vol. xvi), by Strickland, (Ann. and M. N. H., 

1844, vol. xiii and 1847, vol. xix,) Hartlaub, (Rev. Zool., 
4 1842 and 1844), Lord Hay (Madras Jour. vol. xiii,) and by a few 
| others. 

i} The Malaccan fauna was known to be most closely allied to 
that of Java and Sumatra, which has been so successfully 
Wired out by Horsfield and Sir Raffles, and after- 
wards by Temminck in his Pl. Col. It is comparatively 
only within a recent period that ornithologists are attempting to 
increase the number of species by the discovery of minutious charac- 
ters between the insular and continental Malayan forms, but I do not 
think that this attempt will be followed by very great success, a5 
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Malacea, and, I can add, extending as far north as the Wellesley 
Province and including the island of Penang. More than one- 
half of the species are absolutely the same, and many others have 
very marked affinities. Several of the species which characterize 
this part of the fauna, like many peculiar Carrronimpm, Prem, 
and Cotumnim«® (TREnONIN«:) etc., do not extend further north, 
but others do so, and again some of the species and genera are 
replaced by closely allied types. Several of the birds noted from 
the Wellesley province represent intermediate types between the 
northern Indo-Burmese and the southern Malayan forms, and are 
on that account particularly interesting, as will be seen from a com- 
parison of the details giver further on. 

Indeed these intermediate local forms are the most importan@ in 
the study of a fauna, for they are the only reliable records upon 
whichethe explanation of the origin of local faunas must be based, 
and their connection with the faunas of the neighbouring countries. 
And still more: they are to a great extent the basis of a good clas- 
sification, for upon the correct determination of these local varia- 
tions and their constancy actually rests the limitation of the term 
species. Bearing this in view, I have added exact measurements of 
all the birds I noted, and more detailed descriptions of some others 
which appear either to represent peculiar varieties, or seem other- 
wise to be interesting in a comparison with Indian birds. 

It is an established fact that British India* is peopled by two 
markedly distinct faunas. The fauna of nearly the whole of the pro- 
vinees to the east of the Ganges and Higli, stretching N. W. some- 
what along the base of the Himalayas, is Malayan, the Mafiyuir 
character gradually dimininishing, or altering, the more the fauna 
proceeds towards west or north-west. I may say that about one- 
fourth of the birds in this great Malayan province are identical as to 
species. Some which appear to be rather inclined to an insular habitat 
seem to decrease in size when they proceed northwards; but asa rule, 
the same species, when it enters India, seemgagain to develop to a 
large form. ‘This factshould not be unduly appreciated, for taking 
the fauna of each small province independently of that of the other, 


* Excluding the Western Punjab country which has strong European 
ties. 2 ’ 
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it isnot difficult to consider the local races as specifically distinct. In 
this way a bird in India is sometimes made the type of one species, 
the same slightly varying in Burma the type of another, a third 
one in the Malay Peninsula, and a fourth one often in Java and 
the other islands. Such artificial specific distinctions may look very 
well in’a Catalogue of birds, or on the labelsin a museum, where 
perhaps one or two specimems from distant localities are considered 
to indicate an unusttal richness of the collection, but they are far 
from sullicient to illustrate the fauna of a province, and those, s0- 
called species often have no existence in nature. I ehall relate 
some instances of this kind, and indicate others, though, na- 
turally, my present materials are yéry limited, but I believe 
thet in many cases the gradual change from one form to the 
other will be satisfactorily proved, ag soon as ws become pro- 
~ perly acquainted with the fauna of the intervening districés, In 
any case the one general fact that the original and prevalent 
character of the fauna of Eastern and South-Eastern British India 
is very closely allied to that of the southern Malay countries, where- 
from the fauna appears to have migratpd to north and north-west, 
should not be lost sight of by any one desiring to multiply the exist- 
ing number of known species from those regions. 
Considerably different is the fauna of Southern and South-Wes- 
tern India, which is known to possess in part a strong African 
admixture. The only exception to this partially forms the fauna 
of some of the elevated districts of Southern India and of the 
Malabar coast. This latter again shews affinities to the eastern 
x “amity fauna, and the question how that isolated Malay fauna 
came into existence, becomes of equally high interest as the one 
is with regard to the admixture of African element into the rest of 
the Indian fauna. Was the fauna of the whole of India at one time 
_ Malayan ? Was it partially destroyed, or was its development other- 
wise arrested through some past geological catastrophe, such as tht 
_ appears to be whichgnust have affected India during the so-called 
- Souter deposits, extending over the greater part of Central and 
1 India ? Certainly t these enormous volcanic operations must 
\Soremgientepngs nares cary Rade ey re r, or 
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with Africa may have taken place, to which Professor HT ux ley in 
his recent (1870) address to the Geological Society made allusion. 
At that time, the African fauna began to immigrate, partially 
mixed with, and in the plain country partially also suppressed 
the remaining clements of the original Malay fauna which could 
not have been sufficiently quickly novrished from the east, as the 
waters of the Bay of Bengal have probatly at that time washed the 
ses of the yet little elevated Himalaya mountains, and thus main- 
tained a separation of the two faunas. By all these operations the 
fauna of the*more elevated Southern Indian districts appears to 
have been little affected.—These are of course mere speculations, 
but they have a high degree of probability, supported by the 
differences in the fauna, which were pointed out several years «zo 
by Mr. W. T. Blanforda. 





Fam. FALCONIDA. 

1. Hrerax Frinorrarivs, Drap. 

Wing very nearly 34”, tail 2)", tarsus 31.” 

A Malacca specimen exactly corresponds with Drapiez’s 
figure on pl. 21 of Dictionaire Class, d’hist. naturelle. The TJava- 
nese Hierax, called HW. ca@rulescens, Linn., as figured by Hors- 
field inhis ‘* Researches in Java,’ and generally identified with 
the above species, would appear to be a different bird. It is consi- 
derably larger, the loreal region in front of the eye is white, the last 
tertiaries white spotted, and the white bars on the inner webs of 
the other wing feathers more numerous, while /ringillarius has the 


loreal region black, the white supraciliary ridge above the eya in- 


terrupted, and the last tertiaries almost wholly black. In other 
respects both are (except size) almost identical, the tibial feathers 
being black externally and rufous brown internally, (see also Hume, 
in *‘Serap Book,’’ Caleutta, 1869, p. 111). 

‘Should the larger Java bird be the female of /ringitlarius ? Tt is 
difficult to arrive at any very satisfactory conclusion on this point. 
Temminek?’s figure in the Pl. Col. represents a bird, the 
wing of which is about 33” ; one specimen has the white supraci- 
liary band nearly interrupted above the eye, the other has it 
distinctly continuous. A specimen, in the Society's collection, from 
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Malacca has the wing 4", and one from Java 44”, both have tho 
supraciliary stripe interrupted, and the loreal region black, therefore, 
agree with typical /ringillarius, except that they are larger. Possibly, \ 
the black of the loreal region and above the eye, suppressing the 
development of the white supraciliary stripe, is only an occasional 
face of plumage, or it indicates a distinction of the sexes; or a local 
variation ; it seems, howeVer, pretty certain that the Javanese bird 
is somewhat larger than the Malayan. Whatever the case may 
be, whether there be one or two distinct species, or only varieties, 
of the black-legged Hierax, I do not understand how if came, that 
Linné’s name cerulescens has been almost universally adopted for 
the Malayan birds. The name appears to have been introduced R) 
tlfrough Horsfield’sandTemminck’s illustrations, though 
Horsfield (Res, Java) very properly pointed out the distinctions 
between his and Linné’s caerulescens. Judging from tke 13th : 
edition (by Gmelin) of the Syst. nat., Linné’s name has been ~* | 
based upon Edwards’ figure (Nat. Hist. Birds, pl. 108), which | 
was taken from a Bengal specimen and clearly represents the red- ‘ 
legged IHierax (iT. eutolmus of Flo d g son) and, therefore, it should 
be reserved for the Indian species, but not applied to the Malayan 
(and Java) form with d/ack tibial feathers, which is /ringillartus of 
Drapiez, a name originally adopted by Blyth, but afterwards 
replaced by that of cwrulescens. - : 































Fam. PSITTA CIDA, 
2. Loricutus auteutus, Linn. 


=" This is a somewhat smaller bird than Z. vernalis, Sp arrm., but | 
very like it, and young birds can hardly be separated ; wing 2}"- 
28”; tail 19” ; usually with some bluish tinge in front and on the 
top of the head, and on the middle throat, a golden tinge on the : 
posterior neck, as well as on the upper vent in front of the scarlot 
_——s patch. The blue patch on top of head appears characteristic of the 
=) ty. _ bird in full plumage. The species is very common in the Welles- ) 
ley Province, and is often caged by the Malays of the country, 
ea ones albino specimen shot there has the whole plumage very j much . 
mixed with yellowish white, the longer wing coverts deep green, 
the quills mostly white and edged with greenish and yellow onthe ~~ 
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outer webs on the top of head are many feathers partially scarlet, 
abnost forming a round patch of red, asin JZ. vernalis. 


tam. CAPRIMULGIDE. 
3. Caprinuntcus macrourus, Horsf. 


Jerdon, B. Ind., I, p. 168. 

Wing 74”, tail 53”; bill at front 3”, from gape 1}”, tarsus ,%. 
Wellesley Province and Penang. 

fam. TROGONIDAEZ. 

4. Hanrderes Dianpr, T em m. 

Gould, B. Asia., pt. XVII. 

This is one of the most common species in the forests east of 
Malacca. Thecarmine colour on the vent is in the female greatly 
mixed with white, and the sides of the vent with ashy brown, 
the external and terminal lower tail coverts are aJmost wholly 
ashy brown; the white tips to the outer tail feathers are consi- 
derably less freckled with black in the 2 than they are in the @. 
One ¢ has one of the central'tail feathers wholly brown, another 
has them tipped black, almost quite as much as in the male. 


5. Harpacres Kastumnma, Raffl, ? 

Gould, B. Asia, pt. VIII. 

A female specimen shot by my collector in the Wellesley Province 
is intermediate between the figures of the females of Aasumta and 


* fasciatus, as given by Gould. The head is darkish brown, occiput 


behind, neck and back dark rufescent brown, very indistinctly and 


minutely barred across with dark, purely rufescent brown or rather® 


yellowish brown on the vent and on the upper tail coverts. _Wings 
black, all the superior coverts and tertiaries with light brown cross 
bars, as in typical Aasumba, but the bars are decidedly broader,( while 
they are almost minute in fasefatus) ; primaries (except the first) very 
distinctly edged with pure white ; two central tail feathers wholly 
brown (as in /ascfatus,) next black, ey brown along the quills, 
on the extreme outer edge and near the tip; the third is black 
with a brown quill and outer tip; the other outer tail feathers are 


black, broadly tipped with white which increases externally, the 
* outer web of the outermost feather being almost wholly white ; 


- 
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chin and breast greyish-, or rather dull olivaceous Brown, like 5 
in Aasumba, but with barely any white gorget bordering it, as in 
Jasciatus ; the rest of the lower parts is uniform fulvous Sen very 


. much like in the last named species ; wing very nearly 5}” ; tail 6)"; 
p} bill at front , from gape 1)"; tarsus 4”. b 
Though in coloration this specimen resembles almost quite as ; 


much the Ceylon /isciatus? as it does agree with the Malayan Aa- 
sumba, it seems much more probable that it belongs to the latter 
species, with which the form of the bars on the wing coverts and 
the measurements of the bird better agree. At the seme time it 
does not appear, from the account given, improbable, that a new 
form is here indicated, of which the mafe is not yet known. Unfor- - 
tumately all the specimens of the allied spevies in our Museum are 

so insufficient, that they do not admitofa very clése comparison. 

None of the female specimens exactly agree with our bird, nt that 

of Kasumba cemes nearest to it. ° 


Kan. BLOURYLALMIDA, 
a G6. CAatypromEena vreris, R a ff. : 4 
| * 
H orsfield, Research. in Java, fig. of $. 
Male — bright shining green, somewhat deeper on the back and 
considerably paler on the vent and lower tail coverts, a small yel- 
low spot in front and above the eye, a larger blagk spot on the } 
! 
f 





sides of the neck behind the base of the mandible, the wing coverts 
with large cross subterminal black spots forming three oblique ~. 
bands, the black not extending on the few first or marginal coverts ; 
 *shonlder edge of wing blackish green. The first three or four pri- 
maries,are dusky brown, edged with green on the outer web, the | 
other wing feathers are deep brownish black and the green gra- | 
-- dually increases, until the last tertiaries become almost wholly. : 
__ green on the terminal half; tail green above, bluish below. The — 
lateral front feathers of the head are obliquely erect towards each 
other, forming a crest abgye the bill and entirely concealing the 
nostrils, only the curved ip the bill remaining visible ; these erect 
8 a green feathers are pure black for the lower half, and the other 
Lanes feathers gradually become paler at their bases as t key pr 
ceed posteriorly ; the internul side of the green in always I 








. 
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Ratfl &s says the female does not differ in appearance from the 
male. I first obtained this species from Malacca, where it did not 
seem to be common, and from the foresta of the Wellesley Provines 
my <ollector brought seven specimens, one of which is a male in full 
plumage, the others were pointed out by him to be females. They 
equal in size the %,°and all very closely resemble it in colouring, 
except that the green is duller througheut, the yellow spot in front 
of the eye very small, most of the feathers forming the orbit pale — 
yellowish green, and the black spots on the neck and wilg coverts 
are almost csitirely absent ; the crest at the base of*the bill is alse 
smaller. Four of the six specimens appear by the development of 
the bill and toes to be old Birds, and can, I think, be safely con-si- 
dered as the os, but two appear to be young ¢@s, changing tleir 
plumage to a Brighter greep, while the black spots on the neck and 
on the.coverts also begin to make their appearance. All specimens 
* have 12 subequal tail feathers, not 10, as noted by Ira fflea; the 

former being the usual one in other Evryraminp also. 
Wing 4", tail 14°-2", bill from gape 1”, width of gape }” to J’. 


¢ This species is one of the most marked birds indicating the 
} affinities of the Malayan continental fauna to that of the adjacent 
islands. Its general character certainly agrees best with the Malayan 


Evryiamip, though the external appearance of the bird is like 
that of a Pargcett. 


. 7. Corypon Sumarnranus, Ra ff 1. 
Gould, B. Asia, pt. V. 7 
Apparently not common in. the Wellesley Province; perfectly 
identical with Sumatran specimens. 


‘ 8. CYMErmirynenus MAcCkonuyNcHUSs, Gm e L 

Gould, B. Asia, pt. V. 

Common near Malacca and in the Wellesley Province and Pe- 
nang. One specimen has all the wing-coverts tipped white ; this 
is probably a sign of immaturity, as the same specimen has not the 

_ white seapulars developed to their full length. The crimson colour 

below is on the chest and especially on the lower belly often mixed 
with a yellowish tinge ; wing 5} inch, tail about the same. | 
5 es ast | % : 37 
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| %. EvurYLADs ocHromanus, Raf fl 9 
a Gould, Birds of Asia, pt. V. 
The pale collar is generally vinneeous pink below, quite white 
above, and in most specimens which I saw, from Malacca and the 
i Wellesley Province, almost interrupted in the middle of the neck 
i. above. The white subterminal spots extend over both webs on the 


outermost tail feathers, afd are, as likewise the small spot at the 
| base of the primaries, often of a pale sulphur yellow. Some spe- 
be cimens have a few white feathers below and somewhat posterior to 
the eye. The upper bill is laterally partially yellow, this color 
extending up to near the tip. Both upper and lower mandibles are 
emarginated near the tip ; length of witig 3-34 inch., tail 2-24". 
° 


‘ Fam. CUCULIDZ. . 


e 
10. PHoanicopnavs curvreosrnis, 5 ha w. a 


Blyth, Cat. p. 75, and Journ. Asiat. Soc., Beng., XI,"p. 927. 
Very common about Malacca and in the Welle rey Province. To- 
tal length between 17 and 18 inches; wing 6}'-6§”; tail 10”-103”, 
the two central feathers being either wholly metallic green, or ter- 
minally for about 2th their length tipped with brown; bill very 
strong, curved, about 14” at front, 2}” from gape; tarsus 14”, The 
is * extreme edgings of the feathers round the red naked space of the 
t : eye are always white in full plumaged birds. The chin is white in 

de some, grey in other specimens. 
y 


11, Prenicopnavs [Zancrostomus] Drarpt, L es s. 
Blyth, Cat. p. 76. 
Common about Malacca and in the Wellesley Province, but ap- 
parently, like the last species, not age farther north. It is 
oa , te very closely allied to Raffles’ Ph. Sumatranus, but a little 
= Com smaller and with no rufous colour below. The edgings round the 
red naked space of the eye are white, more distinct above ie 
ne? # below, but not developed in the young bird. Wing 5-53"; 
9"; bill at front 1-14", from gape 1,5,” ; tarsus 1,7,. 
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12. RuryorTa cHLonora®s, Raf fl. 
Blyth, J. Asiat, Soo. Beng. XI, 923-924, and Cat. p. 76. 
It is remarkable i though I observed these birds ‘repeatedly 
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in the brushwoods near the coast of the Wellesley Province and at 
Malacca, I hardly ever saw the two sexes (3, Phenteoph. viridirostrrs, 
Eyton, or Bubutus Isidorei, Iess., and @, Ph. chlorophea, 
Raffl.) together; neither have I seen any of the birds with 
intermediate plumage. 


The species is very common in the Wellesley Province, and of 8 


Specimens from that locality (3 ¢ and 5 @) none has the wing more 


than 43", mostly only 4}”; tail 64-7"; bill at front 1”, from gape 
L's" ; tarsus 1”. 


13, Evp#sanrys ORTENTALIS, Ii nn. 

Jerdon, B. Ind, vol. I, p. 342. 

Does not appear to be common; a male has the tarsus 1}”, wing 
very nearly aryl the tail fully 8 inches, which is slightly in Oxcess 
of the measurement noted* by Jer don, but it agrees with that 
given OT the female. 


Kam. CAPITONID.. 

14. CyYanors cnrysorocon, T e m m. 

Planches Col, 285, Sr 

Specimens from the Wellesley Province, where the species ap- 
pears common, measure : wing 47°—5”" ; tail 24”—-2”: bill at front 
very nearly 13", from gape 2}”; greatest length of narine bristles 
1}"; tarsus 1}—1,5,”. 

Front of head yellowish silvery white, lores interrupted across 
the culmen crimson, posterior crown and occiput spotted crimson, 
each feather being black, then blue and terminally crimson, rest of. 
upper plumage deep green, below paler, on neck with a golden’ 
glossy tinge, quills terminally and all wing feathers internally 
blackish, fulvous attheir bases and internally, superciliary stripes, 
cheek and ear-coverts dark silvery brown, occiput margined blue, 
broad mustachial streak bright yellow, chin extending somewhat 
posteriorly silvery grey, bordered posteriorly with blue ; tail inter- 
nally blue. ‘ 


15. CYANOPS VERSICOLOR, Raffl ‘ 
‘Trans. Linn. Soc XIII, pt. II, p. 284. 
pay Common ou the islands Sumatra, Borneo, Java, about Singapore 
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and Malacca, but I have not obtained it from farther Rorth. Mu- 
lacca specimens measure : wing 4)” ; tail 2 ii"; bill at front 18°, from 


gape very nearly 2", tarsus very nearly 14", the longest bristles 
reach beyond the tip of the bill. 


16. Cyanors Re Ge ot T em m. 

Bneco quadricolor, E yt on, Prov. Zool. Soc., Lond., 18359, pr. 105. 

Eyton’s description sf thet to the bird in full plumage. The 
forehead and a short mustachial streak are golden yellow, lores, top 
of head and occiput, chin and front of throat and « Spot on each 
side of the front breast deep crimson, supraciliaries) cheeks and 
throat azure blue ; streak through the eye blackish ; general colowr 
above deep green, paler grass green below, all the feathers on the 
neck and front breast with a golden lustre, quills s§g¢htly margin- 
ed with fulvous on the outer web, all wing feathers blackish brown ceo 
















| on the inner webs and margined fulvous, this being especi®lly con- - 
3 _ Spicuous on the inner side of the wings; tail below bluish green. % 
Temminck’s figure does not shew the coloration of the head ~ 
clear enough. : 
In other (? female) specimens with the green plumage per- fC 
: 


fectly developed, the front part of the head is partially greenish, 
partially yellow, sometimes intermixed with blue; chin and front 
throat are yellow, mtermixed with red, the mustachial streak is 
like the cheek blue, the crimson on the occiput is of smaller extent. 
This species is common at Malacca, Boas andin the Welles 
ie Se ley Province. Wing 3}"-33"; tail 22,°—2,;"; bill at front 1}", 
ae from gape 1)”; tarsus 1" ; Se iniveeat "bristles slightly reach be- 
8 yond the tip of the bill. 

Hartlaub’s description of his Bucco Malaccensis seems to 
=). ° 

- 












indicate a distinct and smaller species. 


e ‘7. Xantunotama Devavcenn, L ess, 
B. frontalis, Te m m., Pian ohsn Ool. 536, fig. 1. 
‘Head | including lores and occiput blue, somewhat dusky in . front, 


a short stripe behind the supraciliary edge, cheek 1 in Econt. and singed 
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* 
lowish gre@n, especially on the breast; wing 23”; tail 14"; bill at 
front }”, from gape 14", tarsus nearly %” ; rictal bristles nearly dou- 
ble the length of the bill. 

Another specimen of equal size (? a f or immature) is green 
above with a scarcely traceable tinge of blue on top of head, chin 
cinereous blue with a black gorget on the throat; breast yellowish 
green, the rest dusky green ; size about¢he same us of the last. 


18. XNaANTHOL/MA InpdIcA, Lat h., 

Jerdon, B. Ind., vol. I, p. 315. 

This spefies does not appear to be so common in the Malay 
peninsula, as the various Cyanops, Specimens from the Well, 


Province, Penang and Malacea quite agree with the Indian bird. 
, * 


19. Mxocafornynenus Havu, Gray. 

Megespinosus, Eyton, Proc. Zool. 8., Lond., 1839, p. 106. 

Lhave not seen this species from farther North than Malacca ; 
wing 3}”; tail 17"; bill at front 3", from gape 1,4, ; tarsus g”. 

Itis most probably the Bucco Lathami,(Gmel.) of Raffles, 
who states that it is also found in the interior of Sumatra. 


Fam. PICIDAE. 


20- Trad **nura,”* Ra f fl. 


Tiga tridactyla, Kaup (1836), Blyth. J. Asiat. Soc, XIV, 
p. 193, Chrisopicoides tiga apud Malherbe, Mon. Pictp. 


* Genns Tiga, Kau p, 1836, Chrysonotus, Swainson, 1837, Chrisopicoides, 
Math., 1849 — What does Raffles mean(Trans. L. Soc. XTIT, 1822, p. 290), by the 
quotation “Preva Tica” (Horsfiel ad) Takhi besar, or T. rufa,” and immediately 
after that he refers to the genoric peculiarity of Tiga as distinct from Picoutes ()’, 
tridactytus, Linun.). Does that last reference mean Tija rufa, or what * [ do nut 
think that it could justly be presumed that Raffles refers to Picus rufus, G mel. 
Atthe same time it would be impossible to say possitively what Raffles meant 


by the generic name “T,,” whether * Tiga or Tukhi,” unless his originally labelled 


specimens could be found. But what other than a specific appellation could 
be assigned to the gecond name “rufu 7’ Whatever the case may be, this last 
name would be more acceptable tlian “ tridactyla,” because all other Tiga also 
have only three toes. The only objection to the name “rufa” may be made ou 


the ground that Raffles had aspecimen of 7. intermedia, Bly th, before him, 


as the measurements of the bird he gives are rather those of the form designa- 


ted by Blyth with the last name, and which, Blyth says, occurs in Java, 
However it 


seems very difficult to discriminate between tridactyla and tuter- 


la, when large series are compared, and I am not certain whether it ia 
sorres { to separate them specifically. 
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B ly th says (Ibis, 1866, IT, 356) that his 7. interibedia, (sce * 
Jerdon, B. Ind. I, 299) also occurs in Java and extends to Pe- 
nang, but is replaced at Malacea,—which is geographically interme- 
diate between the fwo countr ies—by 7. tridacty/a ! The latter species 
appears to be very common m the Wellesley Province and on Pe- 
nang island where I obtained it. The colouring is typical, except 
that the back is in some specimens bright crimson, in others (often 
slightly larger’ ), scarcely so, being almost pure golden yellow. This 
last character has been assigned as characteristic of Blyth's én- 
termedia, but none of our specimens attain the size recogded of that 
species. The white spots on the head of the females (the larger 
race) are very elongated, pointed above, somewhat obtuse below, but 
yeu distinct on the whole head. The measurements vary in seven 
different specimens as follows: wing 47° — 5)" ; tail 3% —4"; billat 
front J'—1,’,"; tarsus }2”—}}". The bill and tarsus appeay to be 
sometimes shorter in the 9 thanin ¢. Thus the length of wing 
varies in ¢ridactyla between 43 and 5} inches and that of in/ermedia 
is stated to be 5)". Some of the specimens in the Museum, labelled 
as intermedia, have it barely 54”. 




















z 21. Tica Rarrrest,* Vig. 
S Strigkland in Ann. and Mag. N. H., XTX, 1847, p. 133, and 
_ Blyth, Jour. As. Soc. XY, p. 16. 

A pactitly not common in the Wellesley Province’and on vs 
nang. A # measures : wing 5}"; tail about 4)”; bill at front 13 
from gape 14”, at base #” high maa equally broad ; tarsus 3”, The 
colouxing exactly agrees with B 1 y t h’s description. 
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22. Henmioruvs Javensrs, Hors f. 

Trans. Linn. Soc. XILI, p. 175 ; Afuelleripicus, Bona p., apud 
J erdon. Muegapicus leucogaster, Reinw.—Malherbe Mon. 
__ Picide, p- 47. ¥ 

A specimen from the Wellesley Province in full plumage has the 
a x dower a ne the sides, fulvous white, lower tail coverts 
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thors 7}”; Will at front 24”; from gape 23”, at base ,%,” high atid 
22" pba: tarsus 1%”. 

A Alacca specimen, probably an undeveloped male, has the 
head above only partially crimson, occiput distinctly crimson and 
the feathers elongated ; stripe at the base of*the lower mandible 
black, vent very slightly fulvous, almost pure white, tips of the pri- 
maries dusky ; wing 8]”; tail 6”; bill atefront 12", from gape 24%" 
at base 4" high and a little more than +2” broad; tarsus 1,5". 

In both, but espevially in the first specimen, the lower fiulvous 
white reach@ laterally high up, leaving only a narrow black stripe 
along the middle of the rump, which is avholly white in the South 
Indian 7. Hodgsoni, J e r d?, and the Burmese J/. Feddeni,* Bly th, 
the latter differing solely from the Indian form by having a ligtle 
more white onthe internal wing feathers. 

Malherbe questions the correctness of Blyth’s reference 
** 'Tenasserim’’ concerning ZZ. Javensis, but does not give his reason 
for it. Evidently he entertains the idea that the true Maluyan 
fauna stops at Malacea, and that the Burmese and Tenasserim fauna 
is what is generally called Indian, 

23. Henmrormus [| Retsvarptirievs] vatrpus, R ein w. 

Pl. Col. 378 and 402; Blyth, Cat. 54, No. 240; Malherbe, 
Mon. Pic. I, p. 28. ° 

Common in the Wellesley Province; Blyth says “ Western 
Malasia.” Sclater (Proc. Z. Soc. Lond. 1863, p. 211) gives it 
from Borneo. 

$. Wing 6@” ; tail 34—3}" ; bill at front 1,%,”, from gape 1S tar- 
sus 1,1," ; outer hind-toe including claw 14". The 2? is often Eee 
sinaller, the corresponding measurements are 6” to 62”; Rais 

135 Lyi 14. 

The lateral ridges on the front part of the bill are double, and 
continue up to the tip which is high and laterally compressed. As 
regards the shape of the bill, there is no difference between that of 
the present species, and that of typical ZZemlophus, but while in this 
one the versatile toe is shorter than the middle one, it is longer in 
Reinwardtipicus, which is exactly intermediate between Chrysoco- 
laptes and Hemilophus, where J e« r d o n placed it. 

* Journal A, 5. B., 1863, vol. xxxii, p. 75. 
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3 Malherbhe’s figures could hardly have been taken@#from fresh 
i. or well preserved specimens, unloss they represent unusual varieties, 
I never saw the female so pale coloured, as shewn by Malherbe. 

~ &. Crown of head extending down the occiput with a moderate 
fr crest crimson, back and rump bright orange yellow, wings with the s 
seapulars and coverts dark brown with five brown bands, the basal | 
very small; fore head, sidesof head including a narrow supraciliary 
stripe, and below extending on the chin, golden yellow, most dis- 
tinct on the mustachial streak, becoming brownish on the ear-coverts 
and posterior to them ; median chin stripe and the whqJe plumage 
below more or less bright <rimson; upper tail coverts and tail 
black ; lower tail coverts mostly brown. ¢ 

Rr. Above, head, neck, wings blackish brown, the latter with five 
brown bands, the basal almost obsolete ; whole bi@k and rump 
white ;. upper tail coverts and tail black; sides of head agd chin 
ashy white, median chin striped and the whole of the lower plumage 
ashy brown. 


24. OnrysorpHLEGMA MeENTALIs, T e m m. 

- #Pl. Col. 384, and Malherbe Mom Piciide. 

Tem minck in his figure gives the throat almdst wholly black. 
The Malayan specimens from the Wellesley Province have it al- 
ways only black striped, as shewn in Malh erbe'’s drawing; but I 

ra. have not seen the brown color at the sides of the throat and of the 
front breast extending above the eye; it extends up to tha eye 


-— % 
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~ but not on the supraciliary edge itself. The forehead is in ¢ ¢ 
| somewhat brownish and the crown dingy green. 
i Specimens from the Wellesley Province vary in size:—wing 5}" 


ae ; tail along the central feathers 32” to 4"; bill at front 14’— 
; from gape 14°—1,%,;" ; tarsus 1,3," ; inner a barely 4° ; versatile 
ee a slightly shorter than the median one. 


et 





_ —s« 25. Onrysormitrcma Maraccensts, La t h. 
| Venilia malaccensis, Sclateyr, Proce. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1863, 


‘ng 211, from Borneo, 
ee Por ‘description see Bly th in Journ. Asiat. Soc. XIV, p- 1 
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: I got this specios only adc oleate does lot neppes? i ear 
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26. Vebimta porrivromenas, B oie. 

Celeopicus porphyrdmelas, Malherbe, Mon. Pic. II, p. 39 ; Picus 
rubigenosus, Fe Syton, Ann. and Mag. N. H., XVI, Octb. 1845 
P- 229; Picus melanogaster, A. Ha y, Madras J ournal, 1843, xuf 
pt. LI, p. 153. 

The species does not appear to be common. Specimens from 
Malacca and the Wellesley Province quite agree with Lord Hay’s 
description and measurements. Old males have some of the musta- 
chial feathers posteriorly crimson, which Malherbe denies, but 
they certainly are present in ¢ with full plumage. Judging from 
Malherbe’s figure, he could not have had a full grown ¢, for in 
this the upper plumage, espetially on the scapulars and the outer webs 
ofthe wing feathers, is very distinctly deep crimson. The first quill 
is 14", the sec#had 1}" longer, the third again }j" longer, the fourth 
again 7" longer, and the fifth again 4" longer and subequal to the 
sixth ; . the four central feathers aro pointed and subequal, the next 
outer inet kt shorter and obtuse, the following rounded. Bill 
yellowish white, dark greenish at the base, strongly compressed at 
tip; feet brownish black. 


27. Mitcrorrernvs papivs, Raffles. 
Linn. Trans. XILI, pt. II, p. 289. 


27a. Muicrorrernvus pracuyvurus, Vi ei ll. 
Malherbe, Mon. Pictpa, I, p. 5. 

It does not appear very improbable that these two species are 
really distinct. A Malacca specimen agrees perfectly with the short 
account which Raffles gives of his Jadius ; the head abovetand 
below is somewhat pale, the rest of plumage rufous brown, the 
cheek below the eye is spotted with crimson; the feathers on the 
chin are broadly margined with very pale rufous; the breast is un- 
spotted, the vent with tolerably distinct cross bars ; wing 4,%,; tail 
21”; bill at front +2”, from gape nearly 1)"; tarsus }”. 

Another specimen from the Wellesley Province has the plumage 
throughout of a deeper hue, the head above is rather dark brown ; 
the throat is also darker, each feather being rufous brown in the mid- 
dle, then blackish, to which follows a narrow pale margin, (while in 
the former specimen (dadrus) the feathers are blackish in the middle 
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and broadly margined pale); the breast is unspotted aid the vent 

distintly barred with dark brown. The cheek including the lores, 

superciliaries and a stripe somewhat extending behind the eye on 

the neck are spotted with crimson ; the bill is slightly more atten- 

uated than in the other specimen, but the size of the two birds 

is almost exactly the same; wing 428”; tail 24"; bill at front nearly 

%’; from gape 1}”; tarsts 2”. This second specimen perfectly 

agrees in the red colouring at the sides of the head with drach: YUrUs, 

Vieill., and the only difference of Malherbe’s figure 
consists in ‘the uniform brown vent. 

It is possible that, as I said, these two forms halons to distinct 

. species ; but large series must first be available for comparison. 

e I general character of colouring and size they are so closely allied 

0, F that it seems difficult to believe in a specific distinction of the two 

birds in spite of the few differences pointed out. 





28. MeriGiuyrres tristis, Horsfield. 

Blyth, Cat. p. 60; Phaiopicus tristis apnd Malherbe, 
1 Mon. Pic. IT, p. 10. 

A common species about Malacca, on Penang and in the Welles- 
be ley Province, A male specimen from the last named locality has 
the breast uniform blackish brown, which does not appear to be 
usually the case in this species ; a female from the same locality has , 
the pectoral streaks also less distinct than usually, but in other ¢ 





respects it is identical with typical specimens from the Southern My 
islands. Raffles says that the transverse strim on the head are ! 
in the female finer and more numerous, or almost obsolete. In all ’) 
the Malayan specimens I saw, there is no perceptible difference af 
to be noticed in the coloration of the two sexes, except that the 2 z 
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wants the red mustachial streak of the male. a 
Total length about 6 inches; wing 13”—18"; tail1j’—2"; bill ~*~ 
at front }3"—j 3", from gape ” to nearly 1”; tarsus 22”, The bill | 
often appears to be less strong in the @ than it is in the ¢. 


Ps 
29, MerrtciyrTes MARGINATUS, R oi n w. (1821). tins 
il. pectoralis, Latham, in Blyth’ Cat. p. 60, N. 274. 
| -Hemicireus brunneus, Eyton, Proe. Z. 8. Lond., 1839, Pp. 106. 


 Lonly procured this species at Malacca where it appears to ‘bo come = | = 
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mon, and yas described by Eyton from that locality. Sclater 
(Proc. Zool. Soc. 1863, p. 210) quotes it from Borneo. 

Male and female do not differ in colouring, except that the lat- 
ter has no mustachial streaks. Total length about 74”; wing 44m 
tail 23” ; bill at front ¢” to nearly 3", from gape 1"—1,',"; tarsus Fe 
All the tail feathers are pointed, while in the preceding species the 
outer tail feathers are obtuse and the lagt ones rounded. 

Blyth identified Ey ton’s species with 2. pectoralis, Latham. 
I do not know whether Blyth refers to any other of Latham’s 
species than, the ove noticed in Suppl. Indicis Ornith., 1801, p. 
xxxul, App. to vol. VIII of Synops., and Add. p. 372, which is 
certainly quite a different bird, stated to inhabit Queen Charlotte's 
Sound. Latham says: ‘“ About 9 inches, head, neck and upper 
parts, deep ci#namon or chesnut — acrossthe breast a large black 
crescent — tail black’’ &c. &. Malherbe (Mon. Picide, II, p. 8) 
from whom we should have expected an explanation of the difficulty, 
does not solve it. He describes the Malayan species as Phatopicus 
pectoralis, (Licht.), and gives as the first synonym P. pectoratlis, 
Lath., but without further reference. Whether Lath a m des- 
scribed the present species a8 P. pectoralis prior to 1801, I have not 
been able to ascertain; I believe there is no other species of his 
under the same name ; and presuming that Malherbe’'s identifi- 
cation of Reinwardt’s marginatus is correct, I adopt the 
next oldest name for the Malayan species. 


Fam. ALCEDINIDAL. 


30. Creyx tRipacrynA, Pall. 

Jerdon, B. India, I, p. 229. 

I have obtained only one specimen from the Wellesley Province, 
and the bird “vas pointed out by my collector as rare. I have my- 
self barely seen a single specimen along the Malayan coast, though 
it may be common in some other districts of the Malayan Peninsu- 
la. Sharpe calls it the ‘‘ Penang king-fisher.” One would 
have, I believe, some difficulty in*procuring a specimen in Penang. 
In addition to J erdon’s description, it should be stated that a 
patch in front of the eye, and the greater part of the eye-brows are 
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also black,* the sides of the chest are bright rufous. Tlgo measure- 
ments perfectly agree with those given by J er don. 


- 31. Hatcyvon Conomannetrous, 8 co p. 
«J er don B. India, I, p. 227. 

Blyth (Ibis, 1866, II, p. 348) says that this species extends from 
India to Japan, ‘* but the Japanese race is said to be rather small- 
er and more deeply coloured.’ My collector shot one specimen in 
the Wellesley Province, and this is remarkably smaller than the 
Indian bird, even allowing something for immaturity. The lilac 
gloss above is very slight, the band on the upper back®nd rump is 
very narrow, pale bright blue, some of the lateral and terminal 
feathers partially or wholly bright violet blue ; chin whitish rufes- 
cert, the rest below rufous, deepest on the chest, and all the fea- 
thers tipped dark brown, this color gradnally disappearing towards 
the vent; front edge of wings fulvous; wing only 4 inches ; tail 
barely 28”; bill at front 2”, from gape 24”; tarsus ,%,". 

The bird is evidently a smaller Malayan race, like so many 
others, but it is not on that account specifically distinct from the 
Indian. - 


32. HLALovon ATRICAPILLUs, Gm e I. 

Jerdon, B. Ind. I, p. 226; Gould, B. Asia, pt. XII. 

This species does not appear to be commonin the Malay Penin- 
sula. One specimen has the feathers on the sides of the breast 
dark shafted, and those on the lower breast checkered with dark. 
The rusty color on the sides and on’ the veut is very pale; wing 
only 44 inches ; tail 34” ; bill at front 24”, from gape 2)”. 


33. Hacteyvon ruscius, Bod d. 

Jerdon, B. Ind. I, p. 224; Gould, B. Asia, pt. XITT. 

One specimen, shot at Malacca, has ofily the chim pure white, 
most of the other white feathers down the throat and the breast 
are tipped with bluish and some also with brown; the albescent: 
coloring is confined to the middle of the breast, and is not 
80 largely developed as usually seen in Bengal and other speci- 


= . Proc.) Z. S. L. 1868, p 59%, anys “Spot in frontofthecye 
so . ine rase oases a roc, ) P y 7 eS a, toe et ne . 






‘This most occasionally become 
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mens. Thig would seem to indicate a passage to the Manilla form, 
41. gularis, Kuhl, but the specimen has not the distinctive character 
of that species ; the blue color above is beautifully developed, which 
seems to shew that the Malacca specimen is not a young bird: winf 
4% inches; tail barely 3” ; bill at front only 1,4,", from gape 2,4", ifs 
height at base §". 


34. Atcenpo Benca.ensis, Gm el. * 

Jerdon, B. Ind, I, p. 230; Gould, B. Asia pt. XTV. 

A large specimen shot in the Wellesley Province has the pale 
blue tips to the feathers on the front head slightly, and on the sea- 
pulars scarcely at all developed, the chesnut below is pale; wing 
24% inch, bill at front 14”, from gape a little more than 13". Other 
specimens from the same locality, and from Malacca and Pena, 
are typical in coloration, some larger, others smaller. 


35. Dacrro FULCHELLA, Hl or a f. 

Resear. in Java, with fig. of 2. 

This appears to be a rare species in Malacca; one specimen 

™ obtained somewhat differs from the Javanese bird described by 
_ Horsfield. . 

Forehead and sides of head and neck, extending from the base of 
the lower mandible backwards, rich chesnut, this color partially 
tinging a few of the upper feathers on the posterior neck, but not 
joining to a complete collar, though the chesnut is laterally 

: very distinct; crown and occiput extending posteriorly covered 
. with a large beautifully azure blue patch, this reaching well to the 
sides of the neck; it is produced by the blue tips of the .fea- 
thers, the basal two-thirds of their length being black on the front 
crown, the next posterior feathers have one white bar, and the last 
which gradually increase in length 2 to 8 white cross bars. The 
i feathers on the back and scapulars extending down to the upper 
- tail coverts are all broadly tipped with greenish blue, the rest of 
the upper plumage being black with white cross bars. Wings 
black, shoulder edge of wing and the external edge of the first pri- 
A. mary pale rusty, primaries and the first secondaries with their 
| coverts black, the former white at the base of the inner webs, the 
ae) last secondaries with white spots on the outer web; the tertiaries 
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on both webs, their coverts being also spotted, and pargally tipped 
with blue. Tail long, black, the inner webs of the feathers with 
transverse white spots, the outer ones with blue spots, this color 
Wiminishing on the outer tail feathers and becoming mixed with 
white, but on the outermost tail feathers it is replaced by rusty. Chin 
and throat pure white, breast and vent with their sides and includ- 
ing the lower wing covertseand the lower tail-coverts pale rusty. 
The fourth quill is the longest, and the first about half the l@ngth of 
the fourth ; bill coral red, conical, almost uniformly and rather 
flatly arched above, upper mandible laterally somewhat projecting 
at the base, slightly curved at the tip ; outer toe slightly shorter 
than the middle one, and the inner only 7 of the length of the lat- 
tey; wing 3} inches; tail 24°; bill at front 13", from gape very 
nearly 2”, ° 

Mr. Blyth (Cat. Asiat. Soc. Mu&eum, p. 46, No. 198) al- 
ready records this species from Malacca ; it also occurs in the Wel- 
lesley Province and extends into Tenasserim. In one @ from the 
last locality the brown collar nearly joins posteriorly, as in the 
Java bird, in two others from Tenasserim the brown is almost 
entirely separated above; but in no Specimen have I seen it so 
strongly developed on the upper neck, as shewn in Hor s- 
field’s figure. 

The female does not apparently differ in size ; it is dark or black- 
ish brown above, barred across throughout with rufous brown ; be- 
low white with blackish cross bars on the lower breast, these bars 
being mostly developed at the sides of it and gradually disappear- . 
ing 4owards the vent; lower tail coverts white. 

Horsfield placed this species in the genus Dacelo, princi- , 
pally on account of the peculiar coloration of the bird; the bill is 
shorter and more regularly depressly conical, but barely more hook- 
ed at the tip than in most typical species of Zaleyon, from which it 
can hardly be generically separated. 


Fam. NECTARINIDA. 


36. J8rnorvesa Larnuams, Jardine.” 


1842, Nat. library, XITT, pp. 233 and 268, (an 2. siparaja, Ra ft. 
seu 42. mysticalis, Te mm.) 
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Forehead extending posteriorly to the region crossed by a line 
between the middle of the eyes metallic purplish blue ; occiput, sides 
of head, neck and its sides, back, scapulars, deep crimson, wings 
with their coverts dull greenish br own, the feathers with the excep- 
tion of the two first primaries edged with green on the outer web, 
shorter coverts broadly tipped with red, longer coverts of the pri- 
maries and secondaries edged green and tinged with red; coverts 
of primaries uniform brown, edged green, shoulder edge of wing 
red; rump bright yellow; margined by elongated olive coloured 
feathers at the sides ; upper tail coverts, the two central tail fea- 
thers wholly, and the next on the outer webs purplish steel-blue, 
this color decreasing towards the outermost tail feathers which 
gradually pass into shining black and are very indistinctly barsxed 
with dull black. : 

Loreg] region dull black; a short streak from the base of the 
lower mandible bright red, bounded below, or internally, by a long 
streak of purplish steel blue, followed by dull black, both stripes 
extending to the middle of the neck. Chin, throat and breast bright 
scarlet, slightly darker on the breast, all the feathers white at their 
bases and with yellow shafts about the middle ; lower part of breast, 
vent and lower tail coverts dusky greenish or ashy black ; wings 
internally dark ashy with a silvery lustre, tail below black. 

I have obtained (in Sept.) three male specimens in the forests of 
the Wellesley Province opposite Penang; all perfectly similar in 
coloration ; wing 2", tail 1}"—1{”, the central feathers being only 
about ;%," longer than the next ; bill black above, light brown be- 
low, at front ,%", from gape very nesehy'3 +2" ; feet brown, Mirsus 
nearly 4”; middle toe (including claw) ,%,. ‘ 

The coloration of this species agrees almost in every particular 
with Jardine’s description, and so do also the measurements. 
I don’t think there can be the least doubt as to the identity of the 
two. Jardine’ s original specimen was believed to have come 
from India, but its proper locality was unknown. Visc. Walden 
(Ibis, J Jan. 1870, p. B4) places Jardine’s bird as doubtfully identi- 


cal with Raffles’s siparaja and Temminck’s mysticalis. My 
impression i is, that they are quite distinct birds. Raffles says of 


siparaja that the two central tail feathers are brown, which does not 
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even apply to mysticalis, though it seems very probable that the two 
species are identical Te mminck’s original figure of mysticalis 
in the Pl, Col. is not good. Miiller and Sahlegel (Ver- 
hand, Nat. Gesch. Nederl. Ind., Meetarinie, p. 55) re-describe the 
g of mysticalis, and from their account it is clear that this species 
and Latham are closely allied. The authors describe the vent as 
ashy grey with greenish tinge, while T emminek’s figure shews 
it almost white. The inner webs of the outer tail feathers are said 
to be reddish black, but in Zathami there is no red tinge on them. 
In a note the authors state that the rump is yellow, not blue as shewn 
in Tem minek’s figure, but I suspect the yellow must be of very 
* small extent, as its presence escaped mot only Temminck’s, 
buj apparently also Raffles’ notice. Turning at last to the 
- measurements given by Miiller and Schl@gel, Tem- 
mincek’s mysticalis is undoubtedly a “much lar ger bird, its total 
length being 5 inches, while that of Latham: does not exceed 4}". 
The tail of mysticalis is 17 mm. longer than the wing which is 
about 2 inches; while in Zat/amz, the tail is shorter than the wing, 
and the central feathers much less elongated, all the tail feathers 
being regularly graduated. The central tail feathers in Latham# 
‘are only about 3 mm. longer than the next, and these again from 
10-15 mm. longer than the shortest feathers ; in mysticalis Mt 1- 
ler andSchlegel give the corresponding proportions as 25 
mm. and1lmm. The black internal margin of the mustachial 
streak also appears characteristic of Zatham#, and is not mentioned 
in mysticalis. I have little doubt that Cabanis’ 2. eupogon from 
Maleca is the same bird as Zathami, but original specimens must 
— b& compared i in order to settle this question satisfactorily. 

37. Nercraropnita Brasti1ana, Gm. 

Walden in Proc. Z. 8. L., 1866, p. 543 and Ibis, 1870, VI, 
op. 41.—WNeetarinia Hasseltii, T e m m. Blyth Cat. p. 226. 

Wing 1%”, rarely 2”; tail 13.", rarely 1}"; bill at front ,” or very 
little longer ; tarsus ne nearly or quite 4". 

Blyth (1. cit.) quotes his WV. Phayret, (J. A. Soe, XII, non XI, 
Pp 1008), as a synonym of this species. Jerdon says (B. Ind. 
1, P- 361), A. Phayrei, B1., from Pegu, very close to Arachn. magna. 

hat does this last quotation refer to ? . 
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My collestor obtained in the Wellesley Province and on Penang 
4 males, but strangely not a single 2 which appears to be rare, or 
difficult to procure, and was unknown to Temminck. Miiller 
and Schlegel in their Bijdragen der Honigvogels v. d. inf. 
Archip. p. 59, pl. 10, fig. 5 (Verh. over Nat. Gesch. &c., door C J. 
Temminek, Zovolog. 1839-1844) figure and describe the ¢ of 
this Spec ies as being above brownish black, sides of neck and head 
and of the breast, front and top of head, posterior rump and upper 
tail coverts, chin aud throat mostly red, lower breast and vent 
whitish. The same authors state that the young bird resembles 
the @ during the first year. 


38. ARACHNECHTHRA FLAMMAXILLAHIS, Bl y t h. 

J. Asiat. Sog. Beng. XIV, p. 557 ; Cat. p. 226; Walden in Poe. 
“4. 5. L. 1866, p. 541 andAbis 1870, VI, p. 24. 

I obiained only one # specimen from the Wellesley Province. The 
feathers on chin and throat have a purple metallic lustre, at the 
sides slightly, but in front of the reddish brown pectoral semicircle, 
clistinctly greenish metallic. Laterally the feathers are also some- 
what mixed with dingy greep. In other respects, the specimen is 
identical with the Arracan and Burmese form; wing 2”; tail 13"; 
bill at front +2” ; tarsus ,%. 

Vise. Walden’s remarks (L cit. p. 542) respecting the possi- 
ble identity of this species with A. jugularis of Linné will, I 
believe, soon call for a revision of the nomenclature. Loth species 
certainly are very closely allied, if not identical. 


39. Necrarorpuma [ANntHREPTES | MALAccrensis, Sc o p.. 

Walden, Ibis, 1870, VI, p. 47, cum synon.—WNectarinia lepita, 
La t h. (Synop. I, 298) et auctorum.—JV. malaccensis apud Bly t h 
Cat. p. 225. 

This species appears to be common in the Wellesley Province; 
$ wing 24°—2,%,"; tail 12"; bill at front §", from gape £”, or a lit- 
tle more ; tarsus §” ;—, wing 2,',”; tail 1§” ; bill at front »", from 
gape very nearly }”; tarsus §”. 

Horefield’s N. javanica (Linn. Trans. XIII, p. 167) is 
usually considered to be the same bird, and as the idoentitica- 
tion of the Javanese bird has, I think, first been suggested 
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by M ii ller and Schlegel, it is probably correst, though 
?. Horstield’s description does not speak in favour of He 
os calls the chin and throat ferruginous, while Latham’s ex- 
pression “ rubro-fusca”’ is the more correct. Horsfield’s 
‘lower coverts of the wings are rufous” is doubtful, for in the Mala- 
yan bird, the longer scapulars and the shortest coverts are termi- 
nally rufous brown, the lotger coverts of the secondaries and ter- 
tiaries are edged onthe outer webs partially brown, partially 
te greenish. Further on, Horsfield says ‘tail is black witha 
e greenish lustre above, fulliginous and paler underneath.” In d/a- 
a) laccensis we have the tail above black, the two central tail feathers 
edged with purplish green on both webs, the following only on the 
outgr web and the last feathers uniform dull black, all ashy black 
below. The sides of the head and neck are dingy frreen in the 
Malayan bird. However all these variations do not appear to 
be of great importance? for they would hardly indicate more 
than local races of the same species. 

The female is above dingy green, wings and tail dusky brown, 
more or less edged with green, below yellow, brightest and purest 
onthe middle breast, somewhat tinged with green on the throat, 
va thetwo mustachial streaks are indicated by pure yellow, eyelid 
especially the lower one, distinctly yellow. 


Fum. ARACHNOTHERI DZ. 
40. AmRAcHNoTHERA MopEsTA, Ey ton. 


_*  Anthroptes modesta, Ey t on, Proc. Z. 8. Lond., 1889, p. 105.— 
| Lach» modesta et latirostris, Blyth, Jour. A. 8. B., vol. XI, 






























~ Above Sa form yellowish green, duller on the wings and tail, the 
| feather on the forehead centered dark ; the first two quills almost 
wholly brownish black, the others only on the inner webs, the last 
_tertiaries wholly green ; shoulder edge of wing yellow ; tail feathers 
ow vith a brownish black, almost terminal band, and the outer fea- 
4 erg mostly of the same color on the inner webs, the three outer 
: pe on each side with a subterminal large white spot on the 
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green with yellowish white tips; lateral feathers of the vent 
greatly lengthened. Wing 23”; tail 1)”; bill at front 1,5," ; from 
gape 13”; tarsus }”. 

This species is readily distinguished from the last by its steat * 
and short bill; it is rare about Malacca and in the Wellesley P¥o- 
vince, and I only once saw it at Penang. 


Fam. DIC ARID AG. 

42. DicuumM TRIGONOSTIGMA, 5c o p. 

Blyth, Cat. p. 226; Latham, In. Ornith., I, p. 299. 

$. Dark, sometimes greyish, blue above and on the sides of the 
head and neck, as well as en the scapulars and wing coverts of which 
the anterior are edged with green; wings black, the feathers edged 
with greenisi? blue on the outer webs, shoulder edge of wing white ; 
back byight golden orange, rump greenish yellow, longer upper 
tail Goverts greon, tail black, like the witf¥s, with a faint greenish 
lustre: chin and throat cinerous white, breast and vent bright 
orange yellow, becoming pure yellow on the lower tail coverts ; 
wing 13”; tail 2”; bill at front 2"; from gape 4” - tarsus }”. 

2. Above dark greenish, Wings and tail blackish, rump and upper 

. tail coverts yellow, chin and throat greenish grey, rest of lower 

parts orange yellow ; size same as that of the male. 

Apparently not common in the Wellesley | ‘yovince and about 
Malacca. 


* 43. Dicmwum curysornnzum, Tem m. 
Pl. Col. 478; Jerdon, B. Ind. I, p. 374, 
Specimens from the Wellesley Province are all a little laxger 

than the measurements given by J e r d o n from Indian specimens, 
and there is no distinct yellow tinge on the rump and upper tail 
» coverts ; wing 28”; tail 1,3,”; bill at front ¢ ; from gape 4” ; tarsus 
4”. The Malay specimens agree best with Temmine k’s figure 
of a Javanese bird, which has the throat whitish and the rest of 
the plumage below with a very slight greenish tinge. 


Pe oi 


. 
44. Droamus crventatum, Linn. 
D. coccineum, Scop., Gou Ld, B. Asia, pt. VI; Jerdon, B. 


Ind. I, p. 573. ‘i 
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The Malayan bird, though identical in colorations with the 
Indian one, seems to be smaller, at least of four specimens 
shot inthe Wellesley Province, opposite Penang, three have the 
‘wg searcely longer than 13 inch, and only one has it 13, but 
neue reaches 2 inches, the tail is nearly one inch, and the bill at 
front is 3”; the wing coverts and scapulars have a rather bluish 
green lustre, and the scarlet above is either very bright and al- 
most pure or with a slight yellowish tinge. Vise. Walden (Proc. 


Zool. Soc. Lond., 1866, p- 544) draws attention to these differences, 
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but I hardly think that they are sufficient to warrant a specific dis— 
tinction. Should this, however, be the case the name coccineum, 
Sco p-, would stand for the Eastern, Malayan and Chinese form, 
for the type of this is said to have been obtained from China, and 
theIndian race had to be called cruentatum. I beliave, however, 
that smaller races, similar to the Malayan ones, also occur locally 
m India and Burma, and that there is no sufficient rround for a 
specific separation. 


fam. MEROP IDA. 

45. Merors Puriuirrimsvs, Lin n. p 

Gould, B. Asia, pt. VIL; Jerdon B. India, I, p. 207. 

Specimens from the Wellesley Province are perfectly identical in 
size and coloration with those from India. The last tertiaries are 
almost wholly dulfgreenish blue, not only on the outer edge, as 
shewn in Gould’s figure. 

Fam, MOTACILEIID A. 

46... Henteurvs Crtwensis, Gould. 

‘Birds of Asia, pt. X VIII. 

I obtained only one Specimen from the Wellesley Proyince ; it 


quite agrees with the figures and measurements recorded of the 


species. 
47. HeEntcurvs rvrFicarmtivs, T e m m. 


Plariches Cel. 534. 
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=A ecimen from the Wellesley Province almost perfectly agrees — 
wi with T. em mince k’s figure, except that there is a little less black 

a the top of head separating the frontal white from the rufous — 
ei OWN of. the _ and of the neck. The lateral black singel 
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become obsolete on the posterior vent. Wing 32"; tail about 34” 

bill at front }”, strongly hooked at the tip, from gape 123"; tarsus 

1 4%"; bill black, feet white. a 
The species is recorded from Java and Sumatra, and seems to be 

very rare in the Malay Peninsula ; it is not known to extend far- 

ther northwards. 


oe 
48. Evreres macrocercvus, Te m m. 


Blyth, Cat. p. 158. 

Wing 4”; tail 5”; bill at front nearly 1", from gape 1,3,” ; tarsus 
1?” ;—not conimon in the Wellesley Province. 

Strickland (Ann. and Mag. N. H., XIX, 1847, p. 132) 
suggests to class this remarkable bird in the Toranun®, but con- 
sidering the general structure of this and allied species, thy 
undoubtely exhibit a greate» relation to Mydrobata and Henieur es 
then to any ZYimalia; unfortunately I could, not obtain any infor - 
mation about the habits of the present species; the coloration 
exactly agrees with Temmine k’s figure. 


Fam. PITTIDA. 


49. Prrra Granatriva, T e m m. 


Planches Col. 506.—/P. coccinea, Ey t o n, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 

1839, p. 104, 
An apparently young bird from the Wellesley Province has the 
: front sides of head sooty brown, head above and occiput crimson, 
posterior neck blackish brown, rest of upper plumage uniform deep 
blue, quills with their coverts and the inner webs of the other 
wing feathers brownish black, chin and throat of the same colour, 
| breast and vent brown, on the former most ofethe feathers are blue 
‘and tipped with reddish, the red increasing towards the vent but 
) not predominating, except at the sides; under tail coverts red ; 
wing 3)”; tail 14"; bill at front 32”; from gape 1”; tarsus 14”. 
The specimen wants the bright lilac Color at the sides of the bead 
and onthe wings, which is to all appearance a sign of ina Bese, 
Malacca specimens in full plumage appear perfectly to agree With 
 Pemmine k’s granatina with which Bly t h (Cat. p. 157) first 
identified them, but subsequently he stated (p. 326) that the name 
granatina has been restricted to the Borneo bird, and that the 








— 


Pe p. 133, and Blyth in J. A.S. B., XIII, p. 382. 





‘coast, and may probably extend into Cachar and farther north 
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Malayan one is identical with venusta, M iill. This last, as figured 
by Tem minck (Pl. Col. 590) and re-deseribed by Miiller 
and Schlegel (Oversigt. Ind. Arch. Pitta, p. 15) seems to me, 


=, . * . . . 
towever, to be quite a different bird. 


Fam, TURDID A. 

50. Grocicuta mMopEsya, Ey ton. m 

Turdus modestus, Ey to n, Proc. Z. 8. London, 1839, p. 105. | 

é. Olivaceous brown above, a little darker on the head, lores and 
ear-coverts dusky, a narrow streak below the lower mandible, widen- 
ing posteriorly, and the whole of the posterior throat cinereous ; 
superciliary stripe, lower eyelid, mustachial stripe, chin and ante- | 
rior throat pure white; front of breast including the sides and ex- 
tending down to the vent pale ferruginous ; median portion of lower ' 
breast, vent, and lower tail coverts pusp white ; wing 5"; tail 34”; 
bill at front §", from gape 1,*;"; tarsus 1,3,". Ms 

The female differs by having the cinereous color less pure and 
much less developed on the posterior throat, the ferruginous of the 
breast is also more mixed with ashy; the size is the same as that 7 





of the male. - | 
Specimens from the Wellesley Province perfectly agree with | 
those from Malacca as well as with those from Arracan. The 


species has been by different authors identified with Hor s- 
field’s 7. javanicus, but on comparing the description of this, as 
well as that of Dra pice z rufulus, the Javanese bird appears to —_ 
me to be distinct, though I have no authentic specimens to compare. . 
Tdgnot know Temminck’s 7. concolor, but until the uncer- ; 
tainty about the correct definition of the allied insular species 
has been satisfactoril®? settled, E y t o n’s name should be reserved 


for the Malayan bird. 
G. modesta also occurs at the Andamans and along the Arracan 





into Assam, 
: Fam, TIMALIIDE. 


51. Turprnvs macropacrytus, StricklL 
Vide Strickland in Ann. and Mag. N. H., 1847, XIX, 
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Bly t h separated this species as the type of Zurdinus from E y- 
ton’s Malacopteron. ‘The bill as well as the gradation of the wing 
feathers, and in fact the entire habitus of the bird are quite distinct 
from the type of the last named genus. B1y t h’s description ani on 
measurements apply to the Malacean bird, but a smaller form occurs 
farther nggth in the Wellesley Province. The plumage is in every 
respect the same, the back in one of theespecimens slightly more 
rufous brown, and the chin in both pure white, extending a little 
more on the sides of the head, than it does in Malaccan specimens, 
but apparently not so much low down, barely reaching beyond the 
middle of the throat. The bill also appears to be a little higher, 
gradually tapering, and less notched at the tip, than in a specimen 


from Malacca, but such slight variations no doubt are individual, 
or differ accordiig to age. 


I appeyd the comparative measurements of the two races. 


- Spec. from Malacca. 2 Specimens for Wellesley 
Provinee. 
VAD ec ce wiccat ec ceca OB») od s0% oeaeitie ews .. 83,"—3}". 
LRG RieiCS sures eC alGWielsiec bic Wig” ‘re sielw cS sis e's a-elelals 23”. 
VS TRG ES § a 101 oe RR oe ree ee Tee » Sa 
go) ARO PANE, occas: w8 ss Lyirs) cele e's'a babe als'nid tee bag 
ELeent or biullvatcronts ie By few evew cna Wesel cuales 
SEARLS nie stee's oe pics eieeces Chay «Ve: ww 'siete = wivless «Se vs * 


Blyth described (Jour. Asiat. Soc. 1855, XNII,) three other 
species of Zurdinus from the Tenasserim Provinces; they all some- 
what differ in plumage from the Southern Malayan form; lately 

i (Ibis, April, 1570), the same author also notes several species of that 
genus from Java, having inspected some specimens in the Leyden 
Museum, ce. : 


562. TurRprrosrris suPERCILIARIS, Ha y. 

Madras Jour. 1845, XIII, pt. II, p. 163. 

From Malacca and the Wellesley Province. 

The male has the whole of the dark plumage tinged with bluish 
ashy ; the female is dull brownish black with a plain ashy tiuge- 
A full grown male measures wing 4”; tail 33”; bill at front 24" ; 

from gape 14”; tarsus 1),". As compared with Zurdinus, the bill 
of Zurdirostris is stronger, more concave at the sides and broad- 





Wings and tail are comparatively longer, the primaries being nar- 
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t re att 
as the type, and describes another species, 
Yeylon, which he says is allied to the former. 
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er at the base, provided with strong bristles” and stiff fea- | 
thers, those of the loreal region almost entirely covering the nos- 
trils, while the same are uncovered, or nearly so, in Turdinus. The 
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rower and longer, but the tertiaries shorter, than in Zwrdinus. On 
the whole this last named genus appears to possess more pf a Tur- 
dine while Jurdirostris has more of a Timaline aspect. 





53. Mrxornis nraricouii, T em m. 

Planches Col. pl. 594, fig. 2; 7. erythronotus, Blyth, J.A.5. B., 
XT, p. 793; Brachypterte nigrogularis, Eyton, Ans. and Mag. 
N. H., 1845, XVI, p. 228. . 

If the generic distinction between Mirornis and Timaltia is to be 
rftained the present species, should be placed in the former genus, 
on account of its comparatively very stgong bill and the very short 
rictal bristles, the reverse being the case in Timalia, whieh besides 
has the 5th and 7th primaries equal, while Alirernts has the 7th 
sensibly shorter than the two preceding. 

Bly th’s description of the bird is excellent; ¢ and @ are quite © 
similar. Wing 2}” ; tail 23” ; bill at_front 3" ; from gape az” ; tar- 
sus 34". The species is very common in Penang and the Wellesley 


Province. 

54. DnyrMocaraApuus nicrocariratus, Ey to n. 

Brachypteryx nigrocapitata, E y ton, Proe. Zool. 5. Lond. 1839, 
p- LOS. | : 

Blyth in Catalogue, p. 178, quot ed this species first as a doubt- 
ful <Brachypleryr, and then, in Appendix 3, as Drymocataphus, 
which’ genus he proposed for the species in Vol. XVIII, Journ. 
‘Asiat. S., 1849, p. 815. Tts distinction from Brachypteryx is indeed 
very marked, not only the bill being different, but the tail much - 

| 





longer, and the primaries shew totally different proportions. The BA 
-bitus of the bird is that of a Pomatorhinus and of Pelorneum, differ- 
ing from the former by the hooked and notched bill, and from both | 
ay the proportions of the primaries. In 1849 (1. cit.) ween PFO ) 
nosing the genus, Mr. Bly t h simply quotes yt omy, f ADO ms 
, | D. fuscocapillus from 

Since then (Ibie 
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1867, ILI, yw 301) Blyth referred the Cey lon species to Pellor- 
neum, but does not say anything about the genus Drymocata- 
phus, of which the Malayan species is the type. As the species 


is 
not Common, a brief description of the genus and of the type of | 


cies may be acceptable to Indian Ornithologists. 

Drymogataphus, Bly th, 1849. Bill lengthened, gradually be- 
coming thinner laterally, and on the upfier terminal half slightly 
arched, moderately curved and hooked at tip; nostrils elongated, 
free ; a few short rictal bristles ; wings very short, first quill smallest, 
second about, half as long again, 3—7th graduated, the 7th being 


dongest, the eighth and ninth very little shorter and equal ; second- 


aries elongated, tertiaries coispicuously shorter ; tail long, rounded, 
the middle feathers being the longest ; feet strong with a long tarsus, 
inner and outef toe subequal, the middle one lengthened, hind toe 
shorter, hut stronger, and with a very long curved claw, being 
double the length of that of the middle toe. 

D. nigrocapitatus, Ey ton. Head above and occiput black, rest 
of upper plumage rufous brown, lores and supraciliary stripe and 
jower eyelids whitish ashy, the feathers having pure white quills ; 
ear coverts rufescent ashy ; a ‘moderate blackish brown mustachial 
streak from lower mandible bordering laterally the white chin and 
anterior throat ; lower throat and breast bright rufeseent, chang- 
ing to deeper brown on the vent and the lower coverts. Bill 
black above, yellowish white below ; legs brown. Wing 2}'; tail 
28” ; bill at front §”, from gape 3", tarsus 1}”, middle toe including 
claw }"; hind toe, including claw 23”, claw alone ,4,". I did not 
observe the species farther North than Malacea. 7 


Fam. MELELIPILA GILDA. 
55. Iora Larresnayver, Hartlau b. 


Rev. Zool. 1844, p. 401. 

I obtained a single full grown male of this species from the 
Wellesley Provinge. The one originally described by Hartlaub 
was from Malacca, and appears to be a female. Mr. Blyth de- 
scribed another specimen from Arracan, also a female, under the 
name of 7. tnnotata, (vide J. A. 5. B., XVI, p. 472). The species 
seems to be very rare. 3 7 

40 
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g. General plumage above black with a greenish ignuly tinge, 
‘ forehead yellow, passing to black on top of head between the eyes, 
— neck and back tinged with yellowish green, feathers of the rump 
yery soft, much lengthened, whitish at their bases, olivaceots to- 
wards the middle and with yellow tips ; upper tail-coverts short, me- 
tallic black, tail and wings shining black, the latter internally 


fa near the shoulder edge yeflow, then white, all the wing feathers 
ae 


_ having the bases with their coverts and the edges of the inner webs 
white ; the 5-9th quills are on the basal half of the outer webs also 
$f, slightly edged with yellow ; lores and eyelids yellow, ear-coverts 
black ; below uniform bright yellow throughout, slightly olivace- 

ous at the side of the breast below “the wings; wing 2” ; tail 


x3 225"; bill at front 23”, from gape {§" ; tarsus ro 
hs 3B lyth gives the measurements of the female as": wing 23”, tail 
ig 21”, bill from gape 1", tarsus ?” ; it is uniform green aboye, yellow 







$: 
*. 





Below with no white on the wise except a slight edge to the - 
primaries. 

Although the beak of this species is comparatively of a very large @ 
size, its form is exactly that of other typical Jore, and the same ap- 
plies to the peculiar yellow and black, or yellow and greenish colo- 
ration of the sexes. When viewed externally, the black tinge of 

_ Lafresnayei strongly recalls the coloration of Zeylonica. 


 §6. Tora tyrata, Linn. 
Jerdon, Birds of India, HO, p. 103. 

: Blyth (J. A. S. B., XIII, p. 380), I think, first vdeitaeas the 
ss identity of Z. typhia, L. and J. Zeylonica, Gmel., and Mr. Hume, . 
 Iately (J. A. 8, B., SXOXTX, Part II, p. 117) says that there can be 
4; ely a doubt as to the identity of the two. I do not think that. 
_ the difference of size, relied upon by Dr. Jerdon, holds good; he 


a _ must have had taken the measurements of an unusually large spe- 
a = cimen of typhia with the wing 28", for several which I measured, 











- 


have the wing only 24", and some barely as long, but the bill” of 
aan always appears to be a trifle longer than that of Zeylonica. 
J ged appears very probable that the two forms only re- 
sen srent phases | of plumage, or races of one and t the ie -same 
ut if it ‘is at the same time remarkable to find | that é teh 


“is te 
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in fully deyploped plumage, never has the whole head black, at 
least I never saw, nor heard of, such specimens ; but of course if 
the two extreme, as well as intermediate, forms do occur in one and fe 
the same locality and interbreed, there is every reason to believe” 08 wZ 
* that they only form one species. However, Ido not think that even $ 
| in this case it could be disputed that the two phases of plumage,— 
pointed out as characteristic of typhia and Zeylonica,—do not occur 
constant in mature birds. Zey/onica is the strictly Indian form, typhia 
is the Malayan, and birds with the whole upper black plumage 
of Zeylonica are never met with in Burma and the Malayan country. 
A couple of female specimens of Zeylonica which I compared had 
the green upper, and yellow lower, plumage slightly paler than 
specimens of typhia, and the tail feathers were less truncate, more 
obtusely rounfed with yellowish subterminal cross bands and the 
general plumage of the tefi feathers was a little brownish, but I 
- cannot say whether these characters are in any way constant among 
alarge series of birds; I do not expect they are. The female of 
@ ‘Wphiais almost exactly like that of scapu/ares. 

Vise. Walden (Proc. Z. 8. London, 1866, p. 550) questions 
Blyth’s statements as to te occurrence of both typhia and scapu- . 
laris in the Malayan Peninsula, and observes that he possesses a 
female specimen of an Jora from Malacca with the bill longer and 
slenderer than that of a Tenasserim specimen, but the wing much 
shorter. Walden suspects it to be scapularis, which identification 
muy be correct, considering that the usualsize of ¢ /. typhiais at the 
wing 24”, @mdthe ¢ is often alittle smaller than the 2, consequently 

7 the measurements between the two species are not so contresting, 
as they were believed to be. It is, however, also possible that the ¢ 
specimen in question belongs to a small variety of fyphia, of which 
” T obtained a pair in full plumage from the Wellesley Province. 
The coloration of a ¢ specimen from the same locality, indicates 
» one of the intermediate forms between Zeylonica and typhia, and is 
almost exactly like that of Zafresnayt. It is greén above, on the 
occiput and neck strongly tinged with black ; wings and tail black, the 
former with the usual large white tips to the shorter, and the narrow- 
er greenish white tips to the longer coverts ; sides of head including 
eyebrows, lores, and the whole of the lower plumage bright yellow, 
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brightest, almost saffron yellow, on the throat and palingsowardsl the 
vent. The bill is exactly as large and slender as in Burmese « 
—“.. specimens, but the wing shorter, being 2", tail 12”, bill at 
ront is» from gape nearly } ; tarsus, 2” (the same as in typhia and 
Zeytonica). . 
?- Olivaceous green above, blackish brown on the wings, 
yellow below, the tips to tlfe shorter wing coverts white, those of 
the larger coverts mostly green, and the shoulder edge greenish 
yellow, tail feathers green, the outer ones partially dusky brown 
on the inner webs and with greenish yellow edges, all conspicuously 
mi cross-barred with dusky brown; wing 2,',”; tail 2’, the other M 
| measurements the same as in ¢. In spite of its slightly smaller ‘ 
siza, I am confident that the Malayan bird is the same which occurs 
; in Tenasserim and in Bengal, and probably similar variations of 
Hh 7a as those just noted, will be sooner or later recorded also from 
Indian localities. . 
Asregards the alleged identity of fypiia and Zeylonica, we must 
now await the result of Mr. Hume’s comparison of the numerous — 
Specimens of both forms which he states that he has at his disposal 
from almost all parts of India. 
























57. Tora scarvutaris, Horsf, 


é. Uniform dark green, paling to yellowish on the rump, and 
passing to bright yellow onthe vent and lower tail coverts ; eye- 
brow above and a spot below the eye bright yellow, posterior and 
| anterior angle of the eye, including the lores, dull black ; Wings with 
the seapulars, upper tail coverts and tail shiva hanes - shoulder 
F meee of wing yellow, or greenish yellow ; shorter Sia longer 
-eoverts broadly tipped with white, wing feathers edged green 
- extornally, tail feathers sometimes very slightly tipped greenish ; 
and in immature specimens the outer feathers are mostly green ; 
iad feathers yellow ; tail very indistinctly cross-barred; bill © 
XE len brown with pale whitish edges, legs leaden grey. Wing 
ay A tail 2", bill at front ;", from gape very. ree wt 
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: pad he female does not appear to differ from. that of dt tia @ 
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narrowly eedged with greenish, above there are scarcely any cross 
bars perceptible ; wing 2 7": tail 22". The bill of scapularis ap- 
pears in some specimens to be more straight than that of typ — 
but there is no difference in its length. It seems pretty consignt 

that the tail of the female Jore is proportionally longer and the 
wing shorter, than those of the males. 

This species is not uncommon in Penang, the Wellesley Pro- 
Vinee, and farther south about Malacca. The female was de- 
scribed and figured by Horsfield in his “* Researches” from 
Java. © 

58. Pitytnornnis Javensis, Horsf. 

Gould, Birds of Asia, pt. XIIT. 

This is a Wry common species about Malacca and in the WAles- 
ley Province. All the nyles, that I have obtained, had the hinder 
angle of the eye yellowish, indicating the yellow eye-ring of the 
female. The old ¢ Has the mustachial streak slightly blue and the 
shoulder tuft mostly green with only a slight trace of blue, sometimes 
with scarcely any ; the young g has the mustachial streak originally 
green, but it gradually changes to blue, and at the same time also 
some of the yellow feathers on the throat begin to turn black. Wing 
in ¢ 3% 4 inch; tail 23”—3”"; wing in @ usually 32” ; tail 22"; bill 
in both about 73", being a little more strongly curved at tip in 
the @, than in the 9. 


59. PHYLLORNIS cyaxnopocon, T e mm. 

Gould, Birds of Asia, pt. XTTT. 

Five males were obtained in September by my collectof in the 
Wellesley Province. All have the forehead and a gorget on the 
front breast bordering the black much more conspicuously yellow 
than shewn in Gould’s figure; wing 3-34 inch; tail about 
28”; bill at front 4”. 

Blyth (Ibis, 1867, I, p. 9,) suggests that for this and the 3 
preceding specigs, characterized by a small shoulder tuft and a bill ‘ 
of the shape of fora, the name Piyllornis should be restricted, as , 
distinct from J. and Selby’s CAloropsis under which he would include 
the other chiefly smaller species with a very conspicuous blue 
shoulder tuft. This distinction does not seem to be very important, 
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oad = : 
£4 and it would be very difficult to define genera upon such sybordinate — ; 
A characters. In coloration the two last noted specios of Phyllornis so 2 
—— thoroughly agree with their Indian allies, that it strikes one as very 
| unnatural to separate them generically. The bill is in all species of 
Piyllornis which I saw more compressed and higher towards the — = 
tip, than in /ora, in which it is more uniformly attenuated towards — 
the tip; and this difference i$ equally well apparent in a comparison 
of these two species, as of other typical forms, with /ora. 





ts 
4 60. Puytitornits Cocnrxcurmensis, L a t h. 
Ls. 6 
iS Ph. icterocephalus, Te mm., Pl. Col. 112; Blyth, Ibis, 1867, - 
. IIT, p. 8. ° ‘ 


Common in Malacca and the Wellesley Province and Penang, 
though not equally so as Ph. Javensis. ” e 
: Mr. Blyth (. cit.) suspects that in*P/yl/ornis both sexes are 
similar, or very nearly so, in coloration. 5o they are, but I think 4 
the differences usually pointed out between ¢ ¢ and ¢ 2 are mostly 
correct, though like in all similar birds there is great difficulty in 
distinguishing between 2 and young birds. As an example I give = 
a short deseription of a pair of the present species shot together on 
a the coast just opposite Penang, and examined by myself, 
: | é. Head yellow, changing to golden yellow on top of head and 
. a neck ; above deep grass green, all external wing coverts and outer 
_ _-webs of primaries, and secondaries bright blue, the latter tipped with p 
a greenish, which color extends on the edges of the outer webs, and 
Paige gradually increases, till the last tertiaries become wholly green; mner | 
ss webs orall feathess dark brown, gradually decreasing on to the dast 1 
“a -tertiaries ; a large shoulder tuft verditer blue, scapulars and all upper 
- eoverts green ; two central tail feathers mostly green, the others pre- -. 
valent blue. Chin and throat black, ‘laterally extending from the “a 
hase of the bill to half the length of the eye, with a very small deep 
ae ble; the black is bordered | 
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head, especially on the top and at the sides of the middle neck, 
wings and tail equally bright and exactly similarly colored as in 2, 
and the same is also the case with the breast, yent and under tail 
coverts ; chin and throat uniform bluish green, with a blue elongwt a 

spot at the base of the lower mandible; bill and legs brown “the 
measurements are the same, as in the 2, but the bill a little 
smaller and less stout. ® bad 





Another pair shot near Malacca exactly agrees in colouring with 
the above. 


' Fam. BRACHYPODIDZE. 


61. Crrenicer cunanis, Horsf. i 
Ixos phaocePhalus, Hartlaub and Pycnon. rufocaudatus, hy ton, 


vide Strickland in Ann. and Mag. N. H., 1847, XLX, p. 130. = 
° Although several descriptions have been published of this bird, ae 
they are hardly sufficient to recognize the species. Head above | 
. blackish ashy, each feather being narrowly margined paler, 
rest of upper plumage olivaceous green, yellowish green on the 
rump, dusky brown on the inner webs of the wing feathers, 
rufescent greenish brown on the upper tail coverts and tail; lores 
whitish, sides of head ashy ; chin and throat pure white ; breast, 
vent and lower tail coverts bright yellow, sides of breast and vent 
olive green ; lower wing coverts yellow ; inner webs of wing 
feathers, especially near théir bases, silky white ; bill well curved, 
slightly hooked at tip, above dark leaden brown with white edges, 
below a little more whitish ; 6 very strong blackprictal bristles on 
each side, the most anterior the smallest, the two median ones al- 
» most reach to the tip of the bill when laid forward ; narine bristles ~ 
thin and small ; wing 34” ; tail 34" ; bill at front §”, from gape 3” ; 
tarsus very nearly }” ; middle toe §” ; hind toe 4”, the elaw of the i 
latter is very little stronger than that of the middle toe; the two 
outer toes are egual, and each as long as the hind toe. The bill is 4 
rather. broad at the base, the rictal bristles comparatively very . 
strong, the feet rather weak, shewing that the whole habitus of the —__ 
bird is that of a Criniger, as pointed out by Strickland. With | 
the exception of the characteristic shortness of the tarsi, the species 
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shews considerable affinities to 7wrdirostris, especially in the form 


ae: of the bill and the length of the rictal bristles, 
——-_ aa at Malacca and in the Wellesley Province. 
42. Mickoransus MELANOLEUCOS, I. y ton. . 


Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1839, p. 102. Brachypodius tristis, 
Blyth, J. A. 8. B., AIV, p. 576. 
te Apparently rather rare in Penang and in the Wellesley Pro-» 
vince, occurring in dense forest ; wing 1}’’; tail24; bill at front 
' a2, from gape }” ; tarsus ,,". 


. ° 
63. Braciyropivus MELANOCEPHALUs, Gm el, 


Temminek, Pl. Col. 147. vos wietallicus, Eyton, Ann, 
and. _ Mag. Nat. Hist., 1845, XVI, p. 228. 

Eyton’ Ss name evidently refers to the greenisheor purplish 
metallic tinge of the whole head ; the tofal length stated to be 3 
must be a misprint, as Strickland suggested, for Ey ‘ton’s 
two other measurements agree exactly with those of this species. 
as 3°— 3h" ; tail 24’—28”; bill at front about 4”, from gape }" ; 
tarsus }”. Common in the Wellesley Province and on Penang. If 
have seen it darting after insects almo like a fly-catcher. 


64. LTxrora cyantventnis, Bly th. 

Pycnonotus ? cyaniventris, Blyth, J. A. 8. B., XI, p. 792; idem 
Cat., 211, cum syn. 
ma The original measurements given by Blyth must have been 
. taken from a rather large bird, for the specimens in the Asiatic 





Gy, Society3s Museum are somewhat smaller. The species is com- 
 * mon with the previous about Mulacea, on Penang and in the Wel- ‘ 


‘A lesley Province. Wing 2}”—2j” ; tail 24" ; bill at front very nearly 


c 


a. from gupe nearly }”’ ; tarsus y;". 


These three last named species are s0 closely allied as regards 
ite short stoutish form of the body, the subconical arched bill 
(being slightly hooked at the tip), the presence of, few rictal and 
ari ne » bristles, feeble feet with short tarsi, coloration, &e., "hee 
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there certainly are noticeable distinctions between each of the three 
species. 

Microransvs has the first primary very narrow and short, the 
2nd of considerable length, the 4th largest and the two following 
subequal to it; the tail is rounded, the middle feathers the longett 
and the rest slightly gradated; the feathers on the rump are very 
full and the lower tail coverts short; thea feet and toes ame rather 
strong. 

Bracuypopius has the Ist primary very short, the 2nd again of 
considerable length, the following gradated up to the fifth, which is 
longest, and the others rapidly decrease in length; the tail is round- 
ed, the central feathers longest, the others gradually decreasing m 
length, and the outermost are considerably shortef ; tail coverts on 
feet and toes feeble. 

Ixrpra has the 4th primgry the longest, the 5th and 6th very 
little shorter and equal, the tail squarish, the middle feathers being 
shortest, and the outermost a trifle longer; lower tail coverts 
short, much in form resembling Pycnonotus, feet and toes feeble. 


. Fam, ORL OLIDA., 
65. Onrorus xantruonotus, H orsfield., 


Res. Java with fig.; Bly thin Cat., p. 215; Pl. Col. 214. 

Horsfield’s figure of the male is evidently taken from a 
specimen not in fully developed plumage, for in this state of plu- 
mage the black is quite pure and the yellow above much more 
bright, the edgings of the primaries are very distinct and pure 
white, while the secondaries and tertiaries are very faintly gdged 
with pure yellow. 

What Horsfield describes as the female is no doubta 
young bird, and probably a male; it corresponds with Blyth’s 
O. castanopterus* which is based upon a young bird from Malacca, 
as recorded by Mr. Bly t h himself. : 

The female in full plumage is almost uniformly dingy green 
above, yellowish fn front of the head and round the eye, top of head 
somewhat darker; quills brown with pale edgings, secondaries 
brown on the inner, greenish on the outer webs, the latter color 


* Journ. Asiat. Soo, Bengal, Vol. X1, p. 799. 
41 
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, [No, 4, 
" 4 gradually increasing till the last tertiaries become wholly green, 
- most of the secondaries and tertiaries are sometimes narrowly — 
tipped with yellowish brown, a fow of the median wing coverts are 
EXternally distinctly edged with chestnut; tail green above, the 
two median feathers wholly so, the others blackish on the terminal 
half of the inner webs and terminating with a yellow tip, both the 
black and yellow increasihg towards the outermost tail feathexs. 
Below, chin and throat whitish with a very slight greenish tinge, 
breast and vent with elongated dark brown blotches asin the ¢, 
lower tail coverts pure yellow, tail feathers below greenish. The 
young have the back and wing coverts more or less brown and the 

~~, other colors of the ¢@ less pure. . 
his species seems common about Malacca, and is very common 
in the Wellesley Province, being constantly see& flying about 





See: 








immediately one passes through the co@anut forest in the interior. : 
o Its habits and call are entirely that of other Oriols and so is also . 
7. its coloration. 2, wing 44-4} inches ; tail about 24"; bill at front % 
gle aa".312"- from gape {§-1" ; tarsus {37”; the ¢ is of the same size 4 
asthe ¢@, or slightly smaller. 6 


As compared with other allied Species the size is somewhat 
) small and the bill distinctly hooked at the tip, but these are, L 
) believe, not sufficient characters, upon which subgenera could be 4 
* based, and, therefore, Bonaparte’s name Xantionctus appears to me 
to have n® claim to be accepted as a distinct appellation. 


Fam. IRENI DAE. 
66, Irena purnia, Lath. (var. esjiinen Begbie). 
L. Malayensis, Moore, video Waldenin Ann, and Mag. Nat. 
Hist. V, 1870, p. 417. 
It was, I think, Blyth who first pointed out, years ago, the - 
constant smaller size of the Malayan as compared with the Indian — 
a bird, but on account of the identity in coloration, he considered 


~ 9 the two races as belonging to one and the same species, J. puclla— 
2 m! of Latham, (Jerdon, B. India, I, p. 105). There are probably — 
- few ornithologists who, after having seen large series of this 
oor a species, would not follow Blyth in his ‘determination, and 


oA Eon the question of India, Malaya and Java, each bein 
a | Bek a : 
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inhabited by a distinct species, lately appears to have been finally 
settled by Gne of our most able ornithologists (Vise. Walden, 
loc. cit.), I still think that these so-called species (puella, cyanea 
and turcosa) should only be considered as local races of one agd ee) 
the same bird. Of course the question entirely rests in the nae, 
but as long as there are no other distinctions developed, than 
those pointed out between these local gaces, it would be prefer- 
able not to rank them as species, for such instances are exactly 
those which leave the definition of a species quite optional to every 
naturalist without an attempt of making the idea of a spectfic 
character a “generally applicable one. It is true that the Indian 
bird is generally larger, but, there certainly are exceptions to this, 
and specimens from Assam, Arracan and Burma are sometimes 
quite as large as the Malabar biad, while others from the safhe 
localities are smaller. A g from the Wellesley Province has the 
wing 43”, tail 33”, upper tail coverts 1” shorter than the tail, 
lower tail coverts a little shorter than the upper; bill at front 7%", 
from gape 14," ; tarsus 33”. Of two Malacca specimens one has 
the wing 43”, the other 44” ; tail in both 34”, and the upper tail 
coverts are 1} inch shorter inene, and only 1 inch shorter in the 
- other specimen, bill at front J", from gape If", tarsus barely 23%”. 
T can see no striking difference in the lazuline or blue coloration of 
$ and @ specimens from South India and those from Burma, and . 
again between these and others from Malacca, but the latter are 
the smallest. It appears that the size of the bird becomes, through 
some cause or other, smaller the more southward we proceed in 
the narrow strip of land of the Malayan Peninsula, but whgn we 
arrive at the larger islands, like Java and Sumatra, the birds again 
appear to increase in size, equalling those of Burma. One point is 
certainly clear, namely, that the greater length of the tail coverts im 
the Malayan bird as compared with the Indian is xof constant. 
Lord Walden admits that there is no difference in the color of 
the Java and Malayan ? birds; I have notseen ¢ Java specimens. 


Fam. LANIID AL. 
67. Wantus Lvucrovensis, Linn. 
W alden, Ibis, 1867, p. 215. 
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The more ashy (than rufous)* variety, which has been noted from 
the Andamans, also occurs in the Wellesley Province, *'The color 
and size a") quite agree with the brief notice of the species in 

tham’s Ind. Ornith.; wing 34”; tail 33”; bill at front 4", 
from gape 23”; tarsus 4”, \ 


és 68. Lanivus mMaonirostris, Les a, 
Walden, Ibis, 1867, p. 220, pl. vi, cum syn. 

A specimen from the Wellesley Province exactly agrees with 
Eyton’ s description of Malacca specimens, (ZL. strigatus), it may 
he perhaps a trifle smaller. The short bristle-like featkers covering 

$ the nasals, and the anterior lower angles of the eyes are black, the 
lores above partially whitish, chin pure white ; head pale rufous 

_asky, some of the feathers on top white shafted and Aka ea eng 
slightly black; wing 34"; tail 22": bill at front ,*,”, from gape 
2": tarsus }”; hind toe {,". This specimen appears to beta young 
male, which accounts for its dimensions being less than those of any 
of the three specimens noted by Lord W alden. 

Another specimen, slightly larger, from the same locality, quite 
agrees in coloring “with the above, aryl this is rather remarkable, 
but I suppose it is also a young bird; both were obtained at the 
beginning of September. 






» 69. ‘Teruroporntis sorpipa, Wallac e.t 

» Teph. gularis, aactorum (from Malacca), nec Raffles. 

. rt This Malayan species, which extends northwards into the Wel- 

es lesley Province and occurs on Penang, is exactly intermediate 

_ between the Indian 7. pelvica, Hod gs,, and the Sumatra gularés, 
ri ~ Raffles, (7%. virgatus apnd Temm., Pl. Col.). It has a 

_ coloration very similar to the former, and the size (total length Tye 

is that of the latter. 

- Above pale ashy brown, a little less ashy on the wings and tail, — 

darker on the inner webs of the wing feathers, rump with a ondiem % 

te Richie pateh; forehead and a narrow superciliary stripe allghoy 9 ‘il 

eT paler: ashy than the rest of the head, streak extending from 


=m: a ali on the head and more distinct on the upper tail coverts. 
a , Cub ae eWalince proposed this name for the the Malacca Sie 


ear Fst now sive give the exact reference. nite ae ie. 
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lores through the eye brownish black, shoulder edge of wing white, 
lower wing coverts ashy brown; mustachial streak extending from 
the base of the lower mandible posteriorly white ; below, cinereous 
white, paler on the chin, very slightly rufescent at the sides of he 
breast and passing to white on the vent and lower tail covetts; 
wing 4”; tail 22”; bill at front very nearly }”, from gape slightly 
more than 1”; tarsus 3”. ° 

The bill of this section of Zephredornis, including the pre- 
sent species, pelvice and gularis, is*very much like that of Zur- 
dirostris, but the feet are very feeble, and the tarsus as short 
as in Hemipus. The Malayan form is especially distinguish- 
ed by its unusually feeble feet, as compared with the size of 
the bird. I do not think, however, that there is sufficient ground 
for a generic @eparation of these species from Tephrodernis, but if a 
special section should l& thought convenient, Hodgson's 
- name Tenthaca would have priority before Zephrolantus. 


— 


70. Vonvocrvora cutmrnata, H a y. 


Ceblepyris culminatus, A. Hl ay, Madras Journ., 1845, XITT, 
pt. II, p. 157. = 
I have not seen this species except from Malacca, where- 
from the type specimen was described, and even here the bird does 
not seem to be common. A female specimen is bluish ashy above, * 
darker on the wings and tail, slightly rufescent at the base of the 
beak, the wing coverts are margined paler, and the outer tail fea- 
thers are strongly blackish; sides of head and below dull white, 
with narrow transverse blackish stripes; the three outer prirs of 
tail feathers are tipped white; wing 33”; tail 27”, bill at front }”, 
from gape %”, tarsus ?”. The Malacca species is smaller than 
FV. saturata, lately described by Swinhoe, (Ibis, April, 1870). 
Blyth and Jerdon suggest that this species is probably 
identical with Temminek’s /fmériata. Comparing Te m- 
minek’s figure of the female specimen (PI. Col. 250) with the 
one noted above, the Malacca bird appears to be a little smaller, 
while Tem minek’s species wants the rufescent color on the 
: upper base of the bill, it also has the chin much purer white and con- 
—s trasting =witlt the greyish white tint of the rest of the lower parts, 
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all tail feathers and the longer coverts of the wing are tipped 
| white. Until more suflicient proof of the probable identity of both 
. has been given, it will be preferable to retain H ay’ s name. 


fli. Bucnanca mrermepi, Bly t h. 
Ditcrurus intermedius, B | yth, J. A.8.B., XV, p. 298. See 
also Walden in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1866, p. 545. 
Whole plumage black, flossed with bluish green on the head, 
neck, back, scapulars and breast, slightly less on the upper tail 
coverts and the outer webs of the tail feathers ; below blackish, 
some of the feathers on the middle of lower breasg and vent 
tipped white, lower vent and sides dark cinereous; lower tail and 
wing coverts black with white tips ; wink 5)”; middle tail feathers 
44"e outer 54”; bill from the front of the nostrils to tip 3’, the nude 
portion only ;", from gape very = 1}; tarstis 2". This 
4 (apparently young) specimen shot near Malacca, only differs from 

Blyth’stype(in the Museum) by having the wing and the 
bill slightly longer, and by the few whitish spots on the belly and 
the lower tail coverts, which are more uniform dark ashy in the 
type (the wing and outer tail feathers of which are about 5 és" each). 
Both are undoubtedly identical and the same as Burmese speci- 
mens, but distinct from the Javanese cineraceus. 


ie 72. Dissemurnvus Marayensis, H ay apud Blyth. 
Edolius paradiseus, Linn., var. auctorum, J. A. 8. B., XV, p. 294. 
~ This appears to be in part the Tenasserim form which Blyth 
(J. A. 8. B., XI, p. 800, fig. 8-9) formerly referred to D Rangoonensis, 
but which is smaller than this species; it occurs in the Wellesley 
Province and on Penang. Jerdon says that T emmincek’s 
name sefifer is applicable to this species. The upper black plumage 
has a steel blue lustre on the head, and on neck and back, greenish 


¢ 





_—s- * posteriorly and on the wings, frontal crest about §” long and 4” high ; 
lores and ear coverts dull black; chin almost dull, throat purplish 
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of the outgrmost tail féathers very narrow, that of the inner larger 
and very much broader. Specimens from the Wellesley Province 
exactly agree with the type specimen in the Society's collections. _ a= 
This is a decidedly smaller race than D. affinits, Ty tler, (Bis, 
_. 1867, p. 323) from the Andamans, which appears to be very Agibt- 
fully distinct from ftungoonensis, Burmese specimens almost per- 
fectly agree with Gould’ s original description of the last-named 
species. 


73. Prrtcrocotrus FLAMMEvs, For st. ? 


Jerdon, B. Ind. I, p. 420; an Per. elegans, McClelland, 
Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1830, p. 156! 

One 2 specimen, from the Wellesley Province, is intermediate in 
size between #ecrosus and flammeus ; the general coloring and especi- 
ally the wing spots agree@with the latter, except that the terminal 
- yellow spots on the last tertiaries are very small. The top of head 

is somewhat blackish ashy, yellowish in front and the yellow 
tinge extends to half the length of the crown ; Temminck’s figure 
shews it perfectly yellow. The lores are black. The head above 
is peculiarly flattened, which” Me Clelland says is characteristic 
of his P. elegans from Assam, and as this is said to differ from 
speciosus (== princeps) by its smaller size, I do not think it improbable 
that Me Clelland’s species will be shewn to be distinct from 
flammeus. Wing 3)"; tail about 3},” bill at front and tarsus 
4” each. ° 

Godwin-Austen quotes J”. fammeus from Assam, but with- 
out further notice of any peculiarities (Jour. Asiatic Stc. B., 
AXXIX, p. 99). 

The Malayan specimen is not the female of P. igneus, Blyth, 
(Jour. Asiat. Soc. XV, p. 309), described from a Malacca specimen, 
which is a much smaller bird, butit may be the same as Tytler’s 
Per. Andamanensis (1bis, 1867, p. 322), being apparently only a 
trifle larger. . 

Fam. MUSCICAPID2. 
74, Prrentoma vELATA, T em m. 
Drymophila velata, Tem. Pl. Col. 3384.—E y ton in Ann. and Mag- 


; eo, -_ 
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N. H., 1845, XVI, p. 229.—Museieapa pectoralis, A, ay, Madras 
Journal, XIII, pt. IT, 1845, p. 161. 

ae é. Above and lower breast, vent and under tail coverts light 
cuftrous blue, forehead, lores, a very narrow superciliary stripe, 
cheeks, ear-coverts and chin, inner webs of wing feathers, the same 
of the tail feathers,—with the exception of the two central ones,— = * 
black ; throat and front of Breast extending somewhat to the sides — 
deep castany brown ; wing 3}’’; tail 34°; bill at front ~,”, from 
gape % ; tarsus +3"; rictal bristles nearly §”. 

2. Uniform ashy blue, slightly deeper than the male, forehead, 
chin and throat somewhat blackish ; wing 33” ; the other measure- 
ments the same asin ¢. . 

Temminck described the species from Timor and Java. Itis 
common about Malacca, and in the Wellesley Provin’. 


> 
75. Mytacra azures, Bodd. ~ | 
Jordon, B.iInd., I, p. 450. | 
Specimens from the Wellesley Province exactly correspond in 


short feathers in front on the upper asd lower mandibles are pure 
black in the %, most of the wing feathers and the outer webs of 
the tail feathers are indistinctly barred across with a duller color 
than that of the general plumage. 


‘i size with the Indian bird. The rictal and narine bristles and the 
| 


Fam, SYLVIIDE. | 


76. CorsycHus MINDANENSIS, Gm el. 
Gotld, Birds of Asia, pt. XV. 

This is so closely allied to the Indian C. saularis, that the pro- ; 

_priety of a separate appellation seems doubtful. I shot a pair near — 

the coast of Wellesley Province, just opposite Penang. The male 

uy is somewhat larger than the female, in the former the wing is 3} 

i and the tail 3}, in the latter wing 3}” and tail 33"; both these 

~ measurements are somewhat less than those givens by Jerdon of 

C. saularis ; but the length of the bill is in both the same. The é 

has the front edge of the wing partially white and the % spotted 

‘with grey; the back in the @ is a little darker than usually seen 

in Bengal saularis, but the throat and breast are equally ashy and 
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the sides of the vent quite similarly buffy grey in both. It would 
be interesting to make a close comparison of a good series of 


Burmese specimens, for these are usually referred to our common 


Indian form. o 
~ 


Ya 


4 


77. Crrractncia macrurna, G mel. 

Jerdon, B. India, II, p. 116. 

Jerdon calls the breast first black and then chestnut, the colors 
refer to the anterior and posterior part of the breast respectively. 
Two specimens from the Wellesley Province and one from Malac- 
ca, each hasé¢he wing 3§”, and the bill at front °,", being, like in 
Copsychus mindanensis, slightly less than the usual measure- 
ments of Indian specimens. The Malacca specimen has the two 
last secondarigs slightly tipped with white. All three specimens 
are males and the upper ,Juimage is in all glossy purplish black. 

a ‘ 


Fam, AMPELID ZX. 
78. LoPpuociTTA GALERICULATA, C u v. 


Leveillant, Ois. de Par. and Roll. pl. 42. 

Common at Penang and inthe Wellesley Province. The # has the 
black almost quite pure on the head, and the @ is more olivaceous 
brown on the back, but I did not see such brown specimens as de- 
scribed by Raffles; all feathers composing the crest are indistinctly 
cross barred with dull black and the longest attain 4 inches. There 
is always a small white spot on the posterior part of the eyelid, 
above and below. When seen alive in the dense forests, which 
these birds usually inhabit, they look like gigantie Lophapianes. 
Total length 10-11 inches; wing 5}°-53"; tail 43°-5"; bill at 
front 14”, from gape 1}"; tarsus 12”. 


79. MerLanocHiora suttanea, Hodgs. 

Jerdon, B. Ind Il, p. 282; Gould, B. Asia, pt. XX. 

I obtained numerous specimens from Malacca and the Wellesley 
Province; they eare mostly somewhat smaller than Indian speci- 
mens, the wing being only 3}”. The lower of the longer wing 
coverts are generally tipped pale yellowish white and the front- 
edge of the wing is also yellowish; only in one @ specimen the 
pale tips of the wing coverts are entirely absent, they appear to 

42 
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have been worn off, but instead of this the primaries are externally 
edged pale, The yellow crest appears to be very often somewhat 


_ shorter in Malayan, than it is in Indian specimens. 
he 


m. fam. STURNIDA. 
er 80. CALoRNIS cawror,* G m e 1. 
| 4 This species is found in Penang and in the Wellesley Province, 


but does not appear to be common; w ing BF ety - tail 24”; bill 

at front §”; from gape about 1”; tarsus = aes 
a A specimen which may noeaibly be a young bird of this speties, is 
greyish brown above, blackish on the wings and tail, with a very 
slight greenish gloss throughout, most ¢istinct on the outer webs of 
, the wing and tail feathers ; below ashy white on chin and throat, 
2 purer white on breast and vent, marked throughout w®h dark brown 
streaks, each feather being thus colored afpng the centre ; wing 34°; 
| tail 12”; bill at front 4”, from gape j"; tarsus 72”. None of the 
5 feathers on the head and throat are elongated and cuspidate, the 
bill is brown and apparently that of a young bird, being very short. 
= The general character of the specimen is that of C. cantur, but the 
. difference in size is very striking. Unless the different phases of 
plumage of this last species have been properly studied, it would 
| be of no adyantage to look upon the present single specimen as 

= belonging to a new species. 





™ 80. Zulabes Javanensis, Os beck. 

: ‘There seems to have been, as in the case of Jrena puella, Lat h., 

a little too much stress laid upon local variations of apparently the 
same species of bird. I will marek record a short deseription of a 

oy pepecimen from Malacca and one from the Wellesley Province. 

~The coloration of the two birds‘is exactly the same. The lateral 

_ stripes of velvet feathers, narrowest (and in one specimen almost 
Detain ted) above the front angle of the eye, the lores, below the | 
ae anterior front of the eye, and the oblique streak through the nude 4 


es «i 6 
OS eT ge. refield (Cat. Ind. H. Museum, p. 543 retains his name chalybeus 
for the species and donbts its identity with Gmeli n’' 8 cantor. A, 
| p specimens of LE. intermedia, certainly bronght from oe in vg 

“. wile a the velvet B bands rere net not Spa i this charac akere ae vii a sia | 
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skin helow,the eye have in certain lights a greenish metallic lustre, 
front and middle portion of the head, neck, the upper part of the 
back and of the scapulars, chin, throat, and breast are glossed - 
purplish, lower back, rump, vent and both tail coverts are glossed 
greenish. ‘The nude patch of the skin begins at the lower h of 
the eye, is broadest here, and becomes narrower posteriorly, where 
the flaps are semi-circularly prolonged | in both they are narrowly 
connected at the base. There can be, I believe, not the least 
doubt that the two birds belong to one and the samo species. 
Both the specimens have the bill not larger than most 2. inter- 
media ; in fact I have seen Indian specimens of the latter which 
had the bill longer. Je rdon says that the height of the bill in 
Javanensis is +}, this appears to have been taken from a specineen 
in the Asiat, Soc, Coll., and seems very unusual, if not abnormal. 
The size, of the wing of the Malacca specimen approaches that of 
the Javanese one, but the tail is as short as in intermedia; the 
wing of the Wellesley specimen is equal to that of a large ¢nter- 
media, but the tail is quite as long as in the largest specimens from 
Java on record. This clearly shews that the birds vary in some or 
other point almost from every other locality. Jerdon (B. Ind. 
IT, p. 339) observes that intermedia certainly extends from India into 
Burma as far south as Tenasserim, and specimens from the last 
locality are perfectly equal in size to those from Assam. 

The reference to the size of birds from a particular province 
must be always considered as that of the usual average to be ob- 
served. Lord Walden (Mad. Journ. XIII, pt. II, P. 156) 
considered the Malacca bird to be the same as the J avanese, but 
distinct from the Indian jnrterme#ia. Lately (Ibis, III, 1867, 
p. 331) the same author appears to be inclined to add a third species 
to the number, called by Tytler aAndamanensis, and another, (or 
the same form) was described as Graucula dubia by Schlegel 
in Nederl. Tijdsche. voor de Dierkunde, 1863, p. 7. I cannot un- 
fortunately just gow refer to the description of this last bird, nor 
have I any true Javanese specimens to compare, but I shall briefly 
record the measurements and general characters of a number of 
specimens in the Asiatic Society's Museum, together with those 
above described from Malacca and the Wellesley Province. From 
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~~ all the existing records, it sooms certain that the Jayanese and 
Southern Malayan birds are porfectly identical in size. 
oe 2 Measurements in inches, 





) 2 
Nepal Arracan*®, Andaman, | Nicobar. Wellesley Malacea. 
(Terns). Province. 
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1, 2, 3, 5, 8, are from Asiat. Soc. Coll. ; 4 from Mr. V. Ball; 6 
and 7 were procured in the localities cited. . 
The coloration of all the birds is exactly the same, and the form ‘ 
of the nude skin at the side of the head below the eye agrees in 
all. The size of the posterior occipital flaps increases with the 
size of the bird, and their longth varies according to the sex and 
apparently also according to the season. I saw in Penang two male 
birds in a cage, and one of them had the occipital flaps almost an : 
-h inch long. ‘ 
On comparing the Nepal withthe Nicobar or Malacca bird, nothing 
would appear more averse than saying that those two were identical, 
_ though every one will admit that the only difference is the size. | 
But in putting a series together geographically arranged, and ob- 
serving the gradually diminishing size from the Nicobar and 
= Malacca bird to that from the Wellesley and Tenasserim Provinces, _ 
# a | = aeeeagin and from this again to that from Arracan and % 
hills, we arrive at the comparatively pigmy bird of the << 
a] Terai, and the ornithologist will find it extremely diffic 
Eeictnsiarine all these forms as distinct species. My belief i is, 


from the Khasi and Garro hills in ie Tieton, Moe a. 
i sieatp ao Ahn from Asaton 7 2 ae 
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ei yer Jerruginea (Ind. Ornith. I, p. 589), but that is not the same bird. 
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we have ig these birds nothing more than local or geographical 
races of the same species, and the present example appears to me 
particularly illustrative of the gradual change in the size of 
typical Malayan forms, when they extend northwards. Whether 
such geographical races are for the advantage of science favfured 
with separate distinct names, seems to me very doubtful. 


o 
Fam. FRING IL“LIDA. 

81. Munra nuproniona, Hodges. 

Jerdon, B. India, I, p. 353. 

A single specimen was obtainel in the Wellesley Province. In size 
it resembles MV, SInCHATA, (? (> m. apucl Latha m, not =< maya ) which, 
according to Jerdon, has no dark abdominal streak, while this see 
cimen has it distinct, though not black, but dark brown, as are likewise 
the low ‘gr tail coverts. Other details of « oloration Agree exac tly with 
the Indian form, except size, the Malayan form being smaller, wing 
1}%"; tail 1}” ; bill at front not quite 4” ; tarsus %,”. 

Latham (Ind. Ornith. I, p. 386) quotes the true Z. Malacea from 
“China, Java, Malacca,” and of the present species he says “ habitat 
cum priore,”’ but it does not‘appear certain that this last extends 
southwards into the Philippine islands, wherefrom Wallace and 
others mostly only quote I/. Malacca, 

82. Munia Maya, Linn. 

Latham, Syn. ITI, 151; Blyth, Cat. 116, No. 620 and ? 621. 

In style of coloration, this speeies very much resembles WV. Malacca, 
but the head and anterior part of neck are white, gradually paling, 
the throat posteriorly albescent brown, the general color dull brown, 
but the bright glistening color of the upper tail coverts is the same 
as in Malacca, middle of breast, of the abdomen, tibial and under 
tail-coverts deep brownish black ; wing 2”, tail 1%", bill at front nearly 
yo 3; tarsus ,". Apparently not common in the Wellesley Province; 
Latham gives it from Malacca, and it is no doubt identical with 
jeucocephala, Ratfles, from Sumatra, as recorded by Blyth. 

A Batavian specimen of this species is entered by Blyth m his 


| — Catalogue as “ M. ferruginosa,” “ Syn. Loxia ferruginesa, Latham.” 


I do not know where Latham published that name, he has a 
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83. Munra acurrcaupa, Hod gs, ° 
Jerdon, B, India, IT, p, 356. 
pS Wing 1%”, tail 143"; bill very little more than 4” ; tarsus yz the 
cemral tail feather 4” cheer than the outermost. Specimens from 
: the™Vellesley Province, exactly agree in colouring with the Indian { 
si bird, but they are slightly smaller as compared with the measure- 
E ments given by Jerdon. * Vise. Walden (Proc. Z%. 8S. L. 1866, 


Pp. 952), says that a Moulmein spetimen is larger than a Darjeel- 
. ing specimgn in his collection, but that Formosan specimens neree 
4 better with the Himalayan race. Thus slight variatipns seem to 
_  oceur locally, but they did appdrently not yet attain “to such 
prominent distinctions, that they coufd form the basis of new 


: i . 
ss Bpegies ! 
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© 
: Fam. COLUOMBIRA. K : 
a _ 84. TreEron [OsmMorrEron] vernans, Linn., 1771. . 


? C. viridis, Sco p., 1777, non viridis, Lin n. 

a Wing 5$"; tail 34”; bill at front little more than }”, from-gape 
Hep I tarsus 3" * This species does not appear to extend farther 
— north than the Wellesley Province and Penang, and is already rare 

in these localities, but it is common on all the southern islands, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, &c. 
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85. Treron [Osmorreron] o1ax, T e m m. 

Wing 43"; tail very nearly 3”; bill at front }”, sometimes very 
$ peas on the terminal half; tarsus ?”. Not uncommon about 
| 4 Malacca, Penang and the Wellesley Province, the latter ‘being 
a apparently the northern limit of the geographical extent of the 


Species. 
Pe Tithe - — 


86. Purmimorvus (Rawrnicurus) samav, Gm el, 

my affl es (Trans. Linn. Soc, XIII, pt. Il, p. 316) gives this 
cape cies from Sumatra and Sclater (Proc. Z. 8. L., 1863, p- 221) 
ts from eae It extends northwards. into the WVellesley Pro- 
_ but does not appear to be equally common as at Malacca. 
so & are at first quite of the colouring: of the | -¢ 5 those I a 
: ins jeptember were already changing thoir pli umage, 

Na t ii hast in 
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A specimen from the Wellesley Province has the wing only 5}", 
(Malacca specimens have it 5"); tail 34”; bill at front 4” ; tarsus §’- 


| Mus “ 


87. CHALcopmars tnpiovus, Lin n. 

= 
Jerdon, B. Ind., If, p. 484. : 
The two dark bars on the rump are in Assam and Cachar 


av ov 


nai 
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specimens, as well as in the Malay ap bird, always very con- . 

spicuously greenish golden in both sexes, the feathers being grey at 

the base and of a deep greenish brown at the tips, the burs between 
them are light grey. In specimens from the Wellesle} Province, 
the wing.is m the old $ 5%"; tail 3)”; bill at front very nearly }"; 

tarsus i$”; the corresponding measurements in an old @ are: 53”; 

: 3f” ; 3” and +%". In the male the occiput and anterior neck above is 
ashy, this color being almost interrupted in the middle of the 
neck by the vinaceous krown color at the sides, but it becomes 
again véry conspicuous at the posterior neck, spreading out on the 
shoulders. ‘This is thought characteristic of javens’s, und Raffles 

_ Imentions this state of coloration in the Sumatrean bird, which 
cannot differ from indica. The ashy on the posterior neck and be- 
tween the scapulars is usuaJy not so well develofied in Indian 
specimens, as in the Malayan, but it is alw are indicated, especially 
in specimens from Assam and Burma. 

If no other distinction exists between javensis and indica, than 
the one alluded to, I should certainly consider both as identical. 
There would seem to be no constant difference between them ; 
the size is certainly not one of the differences recorded. 


— 
88. MacropyGra ruricers, T e m m, rt 


Blyth (Gn Catalogue, p. 254, No. 1423) appears to refer to this 
species under the name of Amboinensis, Linn., which seems to 
be a Gonsiderably larger bird. Latham gives the total length 
of this 14 inches, while that of the Malayan bird is barely 11". A 

specimen from the Wellesley Province measures: wing 5}” ; tail 53”; 
pill at front 3”;,from gape nearly 3”; tarsus 3”. 
oe Horsfield (Trans. Linn. Soc. XIIT, pt. I, p. 184) mentions 
- that the Javanese bird has the upper part of the neck covered with a _ 
purple gloss. Temminck’s figure represents it strongly metallic | | 
ray green, and the breast not spotted ; this must apply tothe plumageof 














’ ehin whitish rufescent ; 


intermediate specimens. 
the two lateral spots on each of the feathers of the back distinct, while 


of others had them nearly quite obsolete, or only indicated by pale 
terminal edgings, as in the Maleyan figrimus. 
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old males.” In the specimen from the Wellesley Province, which is 
apparently a female, the posterior neck and back are blaclish brown, 
with a very slight green metallic tinge on some of the feathers, but all 
are.minutely freckled with rufous brown, somewhat less conspicuous 
on the middle back ; but the red is again much more prevalent on the 
rump and upper tail coverts ; the whole head above is rufous brown, 
threat posteriorly and front of breast irre- 
gularly potted with black. The specimen agrees in other respects 
with the Javanese bird. Ambornensis is often quoted by W al- 
lace from the various islands of the Philippine peer but 
ruficeps does not appear to occur there. 


89. Terrvr trortnus, T e m m. (? ), 

T ZT. Suratensis, Gmel, Jerdon, B. Ind, IIT, p. 79. 

Wing and tail 53” each; bill at front +2"; from ate 14": tarsus 
very nearly 1” ; a narrow black loreal strip} appears constant in male 
specimens ; the white and posteriorly brownish tips of the ear are 
squarish, not rounded. 

The Malayan form is very like the Indian Z Suratensia, 
Gm., only a®little smaller arid haying the back, like Chinensis, 
Scop., almost unspotted, the feathers being only narrowly 
tipped with pale brown, but all the wing coverts are blackish 
along their shafts, except the most anterior which are ashy 
white. I doubt that ¢igrinus is specifically distinct from Sura- 
tensis. Blyth, (1bis, 1867, ITI, p. 150) says that he has not seen 
I saw specimens from Burma which had 


Such minor ditfer- 
ences should not be considered as specific distinctions, for they are 


not definable in nature. 


This and other allied species of Columbide do not appear to be so 
_gommon i in the Wellesley Province, nor at Penang and in the 
Seg nbourticod of Malacca, as are species of the 7’seron group. 
=.= 
90, Geornenia srrmata, Linn. w 
A single specimen was obtained in the Wellesley Province; the 
nts are :-—wing 33%"; tail 44°; bill at front \%s, from gape 
é 





















cree = 
“es 533 mei“ 
1%" ; tarsus §” ; round the eye and loreal space naked. The species 

does not apparently extend into Burma. - Blyth quotes @. sinica, 


Linn. and malaccensia, Gmel, as synonyms, but the charace — Ff 
teristics, (especially of the latter), as given by Latham, are not | 

“ 
% 


1Y Spee eae eee a 
$ 1870.] 
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? - 
applicable to the Malayan bird, which exactly agrees with speci- 
mens from the Mauritius, 


Fam. PHASIANTD ZA. 
91, PoLyrriecrnon picatcanatum, Linn. 
Gould, B. Asia, pt. XXII. + 
In the figtire recently published by Gould the crest of the male 
is coloured uniform greenish. This would appear to be very un- 
usual, at least as far as summer plumage is concerned. I had seen 
about 20 specemens with the dealers at Malacca and, as far as I 
“remember, all had the Jrontal feathers barred across with dusky 
white but the feathers on the crest of the female are generally 
unig brown, with rather indistinct edgings of dark brown. 
™ This species also ocoursin the interior of Wellesley Province, but 
seems to be already here very rare - 





92. GALLUS FERRUG revs, G mel. 

~The more red and deeper coloured Malayan variety,* lately 
noticed by Blyth (in the Ibis), occurs in the Wellesley Province ; 
wing of cock 94” ; outer tail feathers barely 12.” 


93. Rotiuius cristatus; G mel. 
Blyth, Cat. 253. 
Moré common about Malacca than in the Wellesley Provitfce and 
in Tenasserim. All the birds are perfectly identical. 


Fam. TINAMITDA. 
95. Turnix pugnaxz,| Temm, 
Blyth (bis, 1867, LI, p. 161) saysthat 7. occellata, Scop. 
_ apud Jerdon,(B. Ind. OU, p. 597) should stand as 7 pugnar | 
of Temminck, occellata, Scop. (= luzoniensis, Gm.) being 
quite a distinct species, and that both pugnax and ftafgoor are 










4° eek * 
| en nly the posterior neck is oo yellow. | 
“ + Tetrao Lusoniensis of Raffles from Sumatra is, to all appearance, the same 
bird, Temminck's figure represents an unusually dark specimen, - Vd 
. = ~~ . | +43 . c< 
- a Ay 
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insufficiently distinguishable, and, therefore could be brought 
together under the name pugrax, Tem m., **subjecte to © cer- 
‘tain amount of local variation.’ This fen Wie to be a very fair 
view ofthe question, for comparing large seriess of these birds 
fron different parts of India, from the Malayan ‘countries and 
Java, it certainly appears extremely difficult to find any perma- 
nent distinctions strictly petgliar to each form, but toa certain extent 
est the local varieties, or sub-species, generally possess some slight 
distinctive characters. ; 

Typical Java and Malayan pugnax generally are the small- ~ 
est of all. The head is dark, the pale brown edgingseto the. fea- 
thers being very narrow, the median occipital streak is dark and 
usually indistinct, the feathers of the back are scarcely margined 4 
lat@rally with pale, and those of the lower back and gcapulars very ) 
little, generally only on the outer web. Whe longer seapulars and 
wing-coverts haye pale yellowish, transverse, largely oval spots: 
Specimens from Malacca and the Wellesley Province, belofi®ing to 
this race, have the wing only 34”-3}"; tail 1-1)" (rather long) ; 





bill at front 4", from gape j" ; tarsus 3”. : 
a The Himalayan race (plumbipes, Heo dg s.), is very similar in 


its dark coloration to Malayan specimens, but the median streak 
on the head appears to be always more distinct, the chin and throat 
ig less pure white in the male (?), and the blackish spots on 
the terminal outer webs of the tertiaries are more distinct. As 
to size, the North Indian and Himalayan specimens are oe ‘ 
largest. Jerdon gives wing 3, ”, tail 1%, bill at front 5'9 
tarsus d@”, and Himalayan specimens in the Asiatic Society’s collection 
quite come up to these measurements. I have moasured specimens 
_ with the wing 3}”. 
_-——s The third form is faigoor, Sykes, (apndJerdo mr), being in- 
termediate in size between the two, and very similar to the latter 
in coloration, except that the feathers on the back generally are 
= y distinctly margined laterally with pale or yellowish rufescent, 
Loo Looking at these variations, one cannot help to*recall to mind 
| the perfectly similar and corresponding variations in the pliimage « of 
i Suratensis, tigrinus and Chintnsis, and the variations in LO 


sao Somes similar in “ie to series of races; at 
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Norges on sowe Rerrmra axp Amprinta rrom Centrat Lypiu,— 
by Wii11am T. Granrorp, F.G.8., C. M. 4. 8., &e. 
(With plates XLV—AYVI.) 
[Received 2nd August, read 3rd September, 1870.) 
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A collection, chiefly of Reptilia, matle by me during the cold and 
hot seasons of 1869-70 in a part of India hitherto but little ex- 
plored by herpetologists, contains several interesting forms, and a 
few lizards which appear to have been previously undescribed. 
My principal object in collecting has been to obtain somewhat 
‘more exact information as to the range of diilerent species, a sub- 
ject in which, as was pointed out by Gunther in his Reptiles of 
British Ind, very much remains to be done. I was at first Struck 
by the ferpetological pyovinces into which Dr, Giinther has 
divided Peninsular India, and which differ greatly from those 
which appeared to me, from a study of the landshells, birds and 
mammals, to be the great natural zoological divisions of the country, 
and I wished, before publishing,any observations on the subject, 
to ascertain, to some extent ‘ht least, whether the distribution of the 
Reptilia differs in any way from that of the other groups upon 
which I had founded my conclusions. 

I soon became satisfied that it does not, andthat Dr. Giinther 
was misled by the very imperfect information available in Europe, 
and especially by the confused ideas which have hitherto prevailed as 
to the affinities of the Indian fauna. Itis naturally very difficult 
for any one unacquainted with a country to form a correc® opinion 
of its physical geography, and of the distribution of its fauna as 
affected by physical characters. Another very great difficulty is 
correctly to appreciate the comparative value of the evidence before 
the compiler. In such matters local knowledge is essential. It 
should also be borne in mind that, until recently, the importance of 
accuracy in defermining the exact localities of specimens, brought 
from distant parts of the world, was not appreciated by European 
naturalists, indeed it is to be feared that many scarcely appreciate 
it even now, and that the labels in European Museums are but too 


ton misleading. A naturalist in Europe must depend entirely 
u 43 
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_ upon the information supplied to him by others, whilst a local  ~ 


. obseryer can largely supplement and correct the observations of 
other men. Cea 4 
_  _ _Ithink that it adds greatly to the probability of my own views 
| to find that the localities of cerfain Reptilia which were quoted by ~ 
f Giinther in his Reptiles of British India, and which appeared 
r. A opposed i in a very marked matiner to the conclusions at which Thad — 
, arrived, have lately been shewn by Dr. Jerdon*® to be errone- 


ous, Amongst the most anomulous of these were the supposed oc- 


@urrence of an Acanthodacty/us at Coonoor on the N ilgiris and some 
b- of the localities given by Dr. Giin ther on the authority of the 
aa ‘Messrs. Schlagintweit, such for instance as the occurrence of 



























Ag Eryx Johnii at a height of 9500 feet in Sikkim! + This last assertion 
= ‘Thad noted in my copy of Ginther’s Reptiles as ifferedible be- 
fore I saw Dr. Jerdon’s remarks, a cirfumstance I think worth 
mentioning as it shows that, probably from a different line of a 
- argument, both Dr. J erdon and I had arrived at the same con- 
clusion. 
= Itis impossible for me here to enter at full length into the sub- 
ject of the geographical distribution of the Indian fauna, but the 
following short sketch will serve to shew its outlines.} 
- . JI divide Peninsular India with Ceylon, from Biluchistan to a line 
drawn to the north from the head of the Bay of Bengal, and in- 
luding all south of the Himalayas, but excluding the mountains 
“Biemaelves, into the following principal divisions. The boundaries 
of all require more exact determination. 
1. ‘Lhe Punj4b province, including, besides the Punjab itself, 
> (faina; the desert country east of the Indus, Cutch and probably 
western Réjpootana. The fauna, with a few exceptions, is of the 
siitesert types. 
_ 2. The Indian province proper. This includes all India§ east 
of of Delhi and Katthiawar as far as the Rajmahdl hills, and the whole 
* Proc. As. Soc, Bengal, 1870, pp. 77 est 79. e 


inther Rept. Brit. India, 
= ape 7 mentioned a SE of the peagalé distinctions in a paper, read before the 
= Bs itigh Absociation at Exeter in 1869. Vide sla Brit. Assn. QED ie Hind ae -, 
oT. employ the word India as meaning s6lely the count iret a a 
from whom it derives ita name. All the countries to the ant of th 1 
Seng: differ to ; a most important extent in climate, nology botany, 4 | | 
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Peninsulg south of the Ganges with the exception of the western 
coast, and probably a few scattered hills in Southern India. It also 
includes Northern Ceylon. It is thus subdivided roughly. 

@. Gangetic sub-province or Hindustan ;*+—extending soush as 
far as the Nerbudda; in its eastern portion comprising only the 
valley of the Son and the Ganges valley as far east as Benares. 

6. Deccan sub-province ;—from tie Nerbudda to the Krishna 
(Kistna), bounded on the west by a line drawn parallel to the west 
coast a little east of the main range of the Western Ghats, and on 
the east by a line drawn nearly north and south a little east of 
Nagpur. I comprise in this for the present Katthiawar, Gujerat 
and Khandeish. “ 

e. Bengal sub-provinee ;—bounded by the last on the east and 
extending t?the south at least as far as the Godavery, perhaps to 
the Krishna. I believegthat the Gangetic valley east of Benares 
should be included, but on this point, as on many others, I have no 
certain information. This sub-province contains a few well marked 
Malayan forms not met with in the other two. 

d. Madras sub-province ;—all the peninsula south of the Krish- 
na and east of the Nilgiris ind other hill ranges forming the Wes- 
tern Ghats. The tops of such hill ranges as the Shevroys, Kola- 
mullays, &c. appear, however, rather to belong te the Malabar 
provinee. This Madras sub-provinece also comprises Northern 
Ceylon. 

3. The Eastern Bengal Province. This perhaps should be 
classed with the Indo-Chinese countries. Malay forms prevail. 


= 
nology. European natnralists I know object to this definition of the term, and 
prefer using the name in its old vagne sense, and Dr. Giinther appeals to the 
practice of centuries, (Zool. Rec, for 1868, p. 118). Bat Lam sure that when 
the fauna of India is better known, all naturalists will seo the necessity of asing 
one word for the country, and of avoiding all risk of confounding it with the very 
different Indo-chinese and Malay province, and Dr. Giint he r's argument is 
open to a very obvious reply, viz. that Zoology is not the only branch of human 
knowledge which has improved since medimval times and in which the mecessi- 
ty for accuracy in definition has become apparent, and that geographers will be 
ecaroely satisfied with the arrument that some centuries ago all Bastern Asin 
was known as India, and therefore the old nomenclature should be retained. 
Besides if we must vo back three or four centuries for our geographical nomen. 
clatare, we shall be obliged to inclade America as part of the “ Indies,” and 
Brazil as part of the ‘* Bast Indios.” Ps 
 * The wotd Hindustan is commonly employed by Europeans as signifying 
the whole of India. By natives of India if is used to designate the uppor 
Gangetic plain only. ; " ws 
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Calcutta is Just on the edge of it, and may be rather placed inside 
it than outside; Assam and Cachar beyond our limits belong to it. 

4. The Malabar province with Southern Ceylon. This, although 
far from throughly explored, has the richest and most interesting 
faunacof all. It comprises the Western Coast about as far north 
as Bombay, and the range of hills which runs parallel to that coast 
from Cape Comorin probably*as far as the river Taptee. Its fauna 
is in part peculiar, but its affinities are distinctly Malayan, and 
this is the more interesting, because it is divided from the Eastern 
Himalayas and Eastern Bengal, the nearest countries in which 
Malay types are prevalent, by the whole breadth of the Indian 
province with its semi-African fauna, : 

I can only mention a few of the more marked Reptilia and 

Amphibia of each province. Some species range thrfughout, but 
_ they are very few. ‘The lists are very imperfect for want of accu- 

rate information, a es 

Punjab province. Pangshura Smithii, Psammosaurus scinens, 

Acanthodactylus Cantoris, Sphenocephalus tridactylus, Eublepharis 

b macularius, ££. fasciatus, Uromastiz, Trapelus sp., Agama agilis, 
Chamaleo ceylonicus, Zamenis diadema, Ethis carinata. 

Indian province. TZestudo elegans, Pangshura tectum, Cabrita (the 
genus), Pseudophiops Jerdont, Huprepis trilineatus, #. Beddomet, F. | 
trivittatus, Eumeces Tlardwickit, Sitana, Charasia, Chamateo ceylonious, 
 Lamenis brachyurus, Eryx Johnii, Daboia Russellit, Echis carinata, 
~~ Pyxicephalus breviceps, Cacopus. 

f Eastern Bengal province. Emys Hamittonit, Pangshura sylhe- 
_ fensis, Sfmotes bicatenatus, Tragops prasinus. I am unable to say 
how far to the westward several Indo-Chinese forms such as 
Tachydromus and Pseudopus gracilis extend, but [believe they may 
_ fairly be considered as part of the fauna of this province. If the 
dase of the Himalayas be included, the number of Malay forms 

will be greatly increased. 

| ngeeatslaber province. Ateuchosauras bnavancoriouss Meese atts oa 
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C. Elliatti, Salea, Liolepis guttatus (in India); the family of Urepel- 
lide; the family of Calamaride except Fulvoneria, Theo b., 
(found also in Assam and tho Malay countries but with the excep- 
tion quoted, not out of this province in India); Oligadon, Simos 
tenustus and some gther species; Ablahes olivaceus, A. Tumberti, 
Cynophis, Trapidococeyx, Tragops dispar? Dipsas Korsteni, Cercaspta, 

aophis nigrescens, Trimeresurus anamull icisis, T. strigatus, trigo- 
nocephalus, Peltapelor, Hypnale, Hylorana malabarica and two or 
three other species, Txahes, several species, Rhacophorus malabaricus , 
Lprriun and Cecilia (in India proper). 

It is quite possible that some of the species mentioned may 
extend into other districts; & few certainly do, but I think not to 
a sufficient extent to prevent their being fairly characteristic syp- 
cies. Thus J%boia Russellii occurs in Pegu, but this is quite 
in accordance with some eother peculiarities in the fauna of the 
Irawady valley, especially in upper Pegu and Ava, where many 
Indian animals are found which are unknown in the intervening 


- country of Arakan. 


7 


The main object of the following notes is to give accurate locali- 
ties for all the species named, and thus to contribute slightly to a 


knowledge of the distribution of particular species. As the collee- 


tion was made in the dry season, and in great measure during rapid 
marches, the snakes and amphibia, which are chiefly seen in the 
rains, are very poorly represented. My reason for mentioning’ some 
very common and widely spread forms isy that I have found that 
such have frequently well marked limits within India itself, and it 
is very desirable to ascertain such boundgries, which can ofily be 
done by each collector giving the precise district in which he found 
specimens. ’ 
REPTILIA. 


CHELONTA, 
1, Enrys [PanoSuvra] recrum, Bell., var. intermedia. Pl. XTY. 
This form is nearly or quite as high in the dorsal ridge as P. tee- 


dum from Bengal. The ridge appears merely as a blint keel on 


hesgg et vertebral shields, but rises into a strong nodose a aes 
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nence on the third. The feet are much flatter, dnd thg toes longer 
and more broadly webbed than in P. tectum, and the form of the 
vertebral plates differs from the type. In coloration and in many 
other characters, it closely approaches G iin ther’s description of 
LP .~entoria, but it is more tumid and the vertgbral plates have a 
different form. * 

Plates. Nuchal plate short, trapezohedral, broader behind than 
in front. First vertebral subquadrangular, very little broader in 
front than it is behind, the anterior margin eonvex, posterior slight- 
ly concave, lateral margins sinuate. Second vertebral almost hexa- 
gonaly the breadth exceeding the length slightly, the posterior 
margin straight, thus differing from béth typical tectum and tentoria 
in which itis convex. Third vertebral longer than broad, penta- 
gonal, pointed behind, the anterior margin neatly straight and 
equal in length to cither of the front lateral margins, gr slightly 
exceeding them. Fourth diamond shape, rather attenuate in front 
and rounded or subtruncate behind: fifth twice as broad as the 
anterior margins of the two caudals. Caudals rather broader be- 
hind than in front, in breadth at their posterior margin about equal 
to their length, they are very littlé smaller than the nearest mar- 
ginals, and are separated from each other by a very slight notch. 
Posterior margin of upper shell very slightly serrated. Sternum flat, 
slightly bent upwards in front, keeled at the sides ; width between the 
inguinal incisions less than half the length. Suture between the 
gular plates shorter than that between the postgulars. DPectorals 
longer than the postgulars and not much shorter than the abdominals 
and frwanals. Suture between the anals longer than their posterior 
margins, which meet at an obtuse angle. Jaws finely denticulated, 
the upper not emarginate infront. ‘Tail short, shorter than the 
head. Feet broadly webbed, very flat, front of fore leg down to 
the base of the first toe, and hinder part of hind leg nearly covered 


by broad horny scales, hind margin of fore foot also covered with 


Be is’ of plates a little paler. Sternal plates black, anterior and lateral mar- | 
gins, but not the posterior ones, yellow. Limbs and head epee 
Mixa: ?P ul below, the first unspotted, in this differing conspicuou isl 


large scales; claws of moderate size. 
Coloration. Carapace above brown, anterior ania lateral margins 
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Bengal specimens of P. tectum, in which they are spotted with yel- 
low. There fs a ferruginous spot behind each eye, and three others, 

7 less well marked, in a convex line on the occiput. : 


IT obtained three specimens of this form, the following are tbe 
measurements of their carapaces in inches. 


- 
Length. Breadth. Height. 
1, | 3.2 2. 
2, 3.5 2.7 175: 2 
| 3, o 6 2.7 1.8 


Zoe. All the specimens were procured at Chappa and Korba in 
Bilaspiir, on the Hasdo river, a tributary of the upper Mahanaddi 
which it joins above Sambkalpir. I had named the Pangshura 
above described, and intended publishing it as a separate species, 
when some sy@cimens from the Jumna river near Agra seut By 
Mr. Carlleyle to thf Indian Museum were shewn to me 

* . hy Dr. Anderson. These agreed remarkably with my spe- 
cimens in the coloration of the head and limbs, whilst the vertebral 

plates shewed an intermediate form between the Bilasptir and Ben- 
gal tortoises. This induced me to re-examine the fine series of spe- 

cimens of P. fectumin the Iifdian Museum, and I found that al- 
| though none have vertebral plates of the same form as the Bilaspiir 
specimens, there is considerable variation, and the .changes due to 

age are much greater than I had at first supposed, or than previous 
describers seem to have been aware of, and that a certain amount 

: of change takes place in the sternal plates also. Under these cir- 

cumstances, I doubtif the coloration of the head and limbs alone 
can be considered sufficiently important characters to justify ®peci- 
fic distinction. In . tectum from Bengal the head appears always 
| to be black in the centre above and red or yellow at the sides, and 

| the limbs to be spotted with yellow. . 

\) In young animals from Bengal and frequently in larger speci- 
3 mens up to about 4 inches in length, the first vertebral is pentagonal 
with straight sides, and much narrower behind than in front. But 
in old shells I find that the sides become curved as in the Agra and 

‘Biléspur examples, and that the difference between the breadth in 
front and behind diminishes. The secorfl vertebral increases in 
breadth with age, and although it has never in Calcutta carapaces 
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| BO broad a straight hinder margin as in the specimens from central — 
e India, the extent to-which it is truncated behind in young animals 
varies. In the third vertebral a great change also takes place with 
age, while the fourth in old shells loses its diamond slfape and “as- _ 
he Sumes the outline of a flask. In the sternum, the pectoral shields 
become shorter in older specimens, in proportion to the postgulars 
and abdominals, and the &ngular ridge on each side of the sternum 
is bhinter, while the extent of black on the sternal plates is rather 
greater. 

It is very clear that these variations tend in a great measure to 
oF obliterate the distinction between P. tectum and P. tentoria ; the on- | 
ly remaining difference being the mb6re tumid form of the first 
ba . named species. But I doubt if this be a more valid charactor than 

the form of the plates. In two Calcutta specimens®in the Indian 
“e Museum, I find the measurements to bg in inches. x 
1. 2. a 
A gl ee in wie ayes paris met A 3.7 
PIVOAGED, aise ods Set eV esse hiee es Situ me 
|S OO a VS, INE Ie Rae FES as acl) Cn 1.8 
Indeed, judging from Giinth @r’s figures and description, I 7 
... should rather have suspected my specimens from the Hasdo to be 
; a variety of P. tentoria than of P. tectum. It is never quite safe 
= to conclude that a species is not distinct without comparison of spe- 
- ‘cimens, but I cannot help thinking it highly probable that P. @a- 
, torta must be considered a variety of £7. tectum. PP. flaviventer 
has better grounds to distinction, and ?. Smithii is clearly a well 
marktd species. - 
Imay here remark that if the assignment by Gra y* and 
~Ginthert of figs. 3, 4 and 5 on the plate of Dinys tectum in 
- Hardwicke’s Illustrations of Indian Zoology to P. tentoria, be 
-_—s eorreet, the species must full at once, for those figures are most une 
b= mistakeably taken from old specimens of J. feetum, and the dilfer- 
ences of coloration pointed out by Gray are pf no importance. - 
= 7 ey may be in part seasonal, at any rate the brightly coloured 
smal ‘specimens with an orange stripe down the centre of the ante- 
‘ aed es: ~s Cat. Shield Reptiles, p. 37. tac 
—, + Reptiles of British India, p. 34 
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rior vertebrals, are of the same species as those in which the stripe 
is wanting. But the species P. tentoria was originally founded by 
Gray ona specimen brought by Col. Sy kes from Western 
India, and there may possibly be a difference, though I cannot fell 
what it is. - 





. 
2. Ewypa vrrrara? Peters. . 


A single specimen of Kmyda, obtained in a tributary of the M4- 
haénaddi, differs from £. granosa in several minor characters. The 
outline of the vertebral plates is far more indistinct, even after the 
specimen has been in spirits for some months, and their surface 
has no trace of the fine grarailation seen in £. granosa. ‘The cara- 
pace appears also to be lower, and much longer in proportion to 
the breadth, @nd the coloration is different, there being a total ab- 
sence of yellow spots on the back and head. The following de- 
scription of the colours was taken from the animal when alive. 

Back of the shell dark olive with a few indistinct dusky marks, 
only conspicuous when the surface was wet: beneath pale salmon 
colour. Head and neck olive above, with a slight rufous tinge, a 
dark line running backwards nd a little downwards from the hin- 
der corner of the eye, a second above and a third below, also com- 
mencing from the orbit, all somewhat waved, some black irregular 
spots on the back of the neck between the innermost lines. Lips 
bright pink, lower part of head bright salmon colour. ‘The length 
of the carapace is 47 in., breadth 3-9", height 1-5”. In spirit the 
dimensions have decreased. 

Unfortunately the volume of the Monathsberichte Berlin Akad., 
containing Peters’s description of Lmyda vittata, does not 
exist in either of the Calcutta libraries, the Society’s and that of 
the, Geological Survey. Giinther’s description in Rept. 
Brit. Ind. is scarcely sufficient for identification. He merely says 
* This species has been characterized by the black streaks and spots 
on the head and peck, and is said to have been brought from Goa.” 

The specimen of “myda obtained was found under the sand in a 
melon plantation in the dry part of a river bed. I found the 


tracks upon the sand, and followed them fill they disappeared, and 


at that spot the tortoise was concealed two or three inches below 
. 44 
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* the surface. Running water of some depth was w ithin, a few feet, — 

7 but the animal had not entered it, and had, during “the night, 

¢ come for at least a quarter of a mile along the sand from another ‘ 
4 hiding place beneath some grass, without once enteri ing the water. 
The people of the country are quite aware of this habit, and when 





2 - 





I pointed out the tracks to a fisherman, he said at once that the 
tortoise would be found ix the sand by following them. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that G iin th er ’s statement, that Emyda is tho- 
roughly aquatic, requires modification. Ihave often seen tracks 
* on the sand of streams before, but always supposed them to be 
He made by Emys or its allies. The time of year was th% middle of 
s March at the commencement of the hot season. 
+ Look Seo river, a tributary of the Maéhdnaddi in Raipér. 
be 3. Trionyx Ganoericus, C uv. var.e . ) 
f I obtained three specimens in Bilaspur, all of small or moderate. 














size: they differ from Calcutta specimeus in coloration, but not to 
7 _ amy inportant extent in form: the carapace is perhaps a little 
broader, in proportion to the length, but the difference is very tri- 
fling ; both have the swelling on the anterior dorsal portion of the, 
~~‘ @arapace, and precisely similar ornamentation. In the younger 
specimens, the anterior dorsal bone is separated by an unossified 
space from the first costals, but in an older specimen they are per- 
- feetly united. 
i F- The largest specimen exceeded a foot in length when alive, the 
ss earapace now measures 8-5 inches inlength by 8in breadth. ‘The 
second measured 7 inches by 6 when living, the carapace in the 
dried specimen being 4 inches by 3°25, The small specimen pre- 
served in spirits measures 3°9 by 3-5, | 
All were rather pale olive in colour above, on the shell as‘ 
. an on the head and limbs. In the smallest specimen there were 2 
of yery indistinct ocelli on the carapace. The back of the — 
head and neck shewed black yveinings. Neither head nor limbs 
spotted nor presented any pale markings, the lower parts babesk: Me 
7 ex coloured, lips yellow. ‘There were in the smallest specimen “3 
i: aed ' se 16 Se. ixregulas rows of AMETROT on each sities aaa shell, 
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tion, On the intermediate specimen, the granules were fewer in 
number and on the largest they were obsolete. | 

foe, With Pangshura tectum var. intermedia in the Hasdo river, 
a tributary of the Mahénaddi. - 
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4, Cawnrra Lesonenavitn (M. Ed.§ 

Dum. ct, Bib. Erp. Gen. V, p. 262, nec Gray,nee Giinther. 

There has evidently been some confusion about this species. J 
have not access to the original description by Milne Edwards 

but the exceflent detailed account of the characters in Dummer i 
and Bibron is taken from authenticated specimens of Milne 
Edwards’ species and I believe from the type. Dr. Giinther 
had no specingn to examine, and appears to have accepted Gra y "3 
opinion of the identity of his Cabrita brunnea with Dumeril and 
Bi bron’s Calosaura Leschenaultii. 

All writers appear to have overlooked the fact, that Cabrita brun- 
nea is a different lizard from Lacerta Leschenaultii, as will be seen 
by the following comparison of the characters taken from Gra be 
| description in one case, and D wmeriland Bibron’s inthe other. 
| Cabrita brunnea, Gr ay, Ann, 

and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1838, Ser. 1, 
Vol. I,.p. 282. 


Calosaura Leschenaultii, Dum. 
and Bib., 1839, loc, cit. . 


Nostrils in a horizontal suture La narine, .est situeé positive- 
: between two small nasal shields ment A l'extrémité du canthus 
having a smaller-one behind rostralis entre deux plaques qui 

them. (In Cat. Liz. Brit. Mus. s‘articulent avec la rostrale Les 


) p-43. Nostrils on the muzzle 





ridge between a superior and 
inferior nasal plate witha small 
hinder nasal. Giinther 
gives the same description with 
only trifling verbal alterations. ) 

Cabrita brunnea was described 


deux plaques naso-rostrales,..ont 
derriére elles une paire de petites 
plaques qui sont les analogues 
des naso-frénales des Lézards. 


by Gray from a specimen of 


unknown locality in the collection of Mr. Thomas Bell. Lacerta 


Leschenanliie was 


founded on lizards sent from the Coast of 


Coromandel by M. Leschenault, 
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There are, I may add, one or tivo minor discrepancies in the de- 
scriptions of the French and English authors which, although unim- 
portant by themselves, tend to support the view here taken of their 
having had different species before them. Dum. et Bib. describe 
the & rows of ventral plates thus; ‘‘ aux deux series medianes et 
aux deux marginales elles présentent moins de largeur qu’ aux 
deux autres.’”” In the oviginal description of Cabrita brunnea, 
Gray says “ Ventral shields 6-rowed, central ones narrowed on 
each side’? and in Cat, Liz: Brit. Mus. ‘‘ Ventral shields 6-rowed, 
the middle row on each side largest.”” Both Dumeril and 


Bibron had examined Mr. Bell’s collection, but*I can find no 


reference in their work to Cabrita brunnea. 

In these points of difference, the specimens procured by me in 
Céntral India, coincide with the description of Caloseura Leschenaul- 
fi, and differ from Gray’s species. “The only differences which 
I can observe between my specimens and the deseription by Dume- 
riland Bibron are, that in the latter one large prwanal shield is 


stated to be surrounded by small scales, whereas in Central Indian 


specimens, there are two enlarged prmanal plates one before the 


other, the posterior being the largest; and whereas in the type in, 


. Paris the temporal regions are said to have three small quadrilate- 


ral plates against the upper border, in my specimens there is ene 


’ long plate above the small scales covering the temples. The latter 
» character is certainly of no consequence, and the amount to which 


the anterior prmanal plate is enlarged varies in different indivi-, 


duals. I unhesitatingly refer the lizards collected by myself to 
Calusaura Leschenaultit. — 

The question then arises, what is the locality of Cabrita brunnea, 
and is it congeneric with Calosaura Leschenaultii? Gray in the 
Catalogue of Lizards in the British Museum, 1845, p. 43, certainly 


» gives India as the locality for the specimens in Bell’s collection, 


*, 





buf unfortunately British Museum Catalogues are fallible on the 
_ geore of localities, and in 1838 it was not known whence Mr. Bell’s. 


specimens were obtained. 


‘Mr. Blyth in his notes to Dr. Jerdon’ s Catalogue, J. a 


S. B. xxii, p- 476, stated that the Museum of the Asiatic Society 


ay. had at that time, 1853, examples of what he took to be Calosaura 
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Leschenaultii from Pind Dadun Khan in the Punjab Salt Range, and 
formerly possessed the same from Afghanisfan. None of these spe- 


cimens could be found, when Mr. Theobald madea Catalogue of — 


the Society’s Reptiles in 1865 (J. A. S. B., 1869, Pt. IT). They 
may very possibly have been in bad ccnatinon from inadequate 
preservation in the first instance, and have fallen to pieces. “If 80, 
it may have been difficult to identify them, and as Dr. Jerdon 
has recently described a very similar lizard, Pseudophiops Theabaldi,* 
from the Punjab, and as the distinction between Ophiops or 
Pseudophiops and Cabrita would be very difficult to determine 
in specimefis in bad condition, it is not impossible that the Pind 
Dadun Khan specimens may have been a JPseudophiops or some 
other lizard, 

In his Catalogue of the Reptiles inhabiting the Peninsu® of 
India, 1. c., Dr. Jer ®on deseribes Calosaura Leschenaultii from 
specimens obtained in the Salem and Coimbatoor districts, but ho 
does not mention the form of the nasal plates. Major B ed dome has, 
however, since procured the same lizard in the same localities, and, 
on my writing to inquire, he has kindly examined his specimens, 
and he informs me that tle nostril is between two swollen plates 
followed by a small post-nasal.” I wage there can be but little 
doubt, therefore, that this is Gra y’s Cabrita brunnea. 

It will be seen from my remarks on the next species, that the 
_ characters of the nasal plates are eminently variable amongst these 
lizards, which appear to be otherwise closely allied, and I therefore 
see no reason for considering Ca/osaura and Cabrita distinct genera. 
The generic character will, however, require modification, hut to this 
I will recur after my notes on C. Jerdont. 

The few individuals of Cabrita Leschenaultii which I obtained 
were found in thin forest. It is a quick active lizard, but less so 
than Acanthodactylus, and -its habitat accounts both for its being 
less agile, since it can more easily elude its enemies by hiding, 
and for its very different coloration. The eS 2 is 6 inches, of which 
the tail is nearly 4. 


The following description of the coloration is taken from a fresh 
specimen. Head above dusky, centre of the back brown, bordered 


*® Proc. As. Soc. Beng. March, 1870, p. 71. 
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with black against a white line w 
brows to the tail, below this on th 
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hich runs from behind the eye- 


mottled with black, then another 


first, running from 
just above the shoul 


e sides is a band of brown, finely 
white line less distinct than ~ the 
the upper labials through the tympanum and 
der to the thigh, 


Below this from the thigh 
to the shoulder is an apple green band broken by black mottling, 
especially above in front. Some black spots and occasionally mot- 

fling occur on both upper and lower labials. Lower parts pure 
white. Limbs above brown’ finely mottled with black. 

A female killed in April contains 6 eggs, each about +, in 
long. The femoral pores yary in number from 13. to 15, and the 
transverse rows of ventral shields front 24 to 27 in the specimens 
before me. On such slender evidence, nothing certain can be stated 
as t6 the connection between the number of the latter®and sex, but 
in 2 females the ventral shields are in 27 ,iransverse rows, whilst 
amale has 24. 

foe. %S. E. Berér and Chanda, not common. A single specimen 
was also obtained in Udipir between Chhatisgarh and Chota. Niag- 
pir, 









6. Caprira JFrrpont, Beddom 2. 

‘Madras Monthly Journal of Medical Science, January, 1870, p. $4. 

~ Major Beddome obtained only a single specimen of this 
interesting form. I have been more fortunate, having found a small 


- . 
~ 


é 
.- Ae: 
lizard abundant in several localities, which Thave no doubt is that 






described, but which has the nasal shields different from those in 
@. Leschenaultit, In my specimens the nostril is between three 
‘shields, “one pree- and two post-nasals, the preenasal large, articu- 
lating with the rostral, the opposite nasal and the prefrontal, one 
‘shield behind and below the nostril which joins the first labial 
and the anterior loreal, and one behind on the canthus rostralis 
“ which touches the anterior loreal and the preefrontal. In every 
, , | - otherdetail, my specimens agree with Major Be ddome’s de- 


__seription.* + 
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— * Since writing the above, I have heard from Major Beddome, to whom 
iT sent 9 specimen, that it ogrees exactly with his type. Major Beddome 
also informs me that he proposes to make this species the type of a new 





on account of the differences in the nasal plates. I prefer keeping 


in Cabrita, a8 the distinctions scarcely appour sufficiont to require ‘ 
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The characters of the nasal plates are the same or very nearly 
the same as in the genus Eremias. But in that form there is a 
distinct collar of large scales beneath the throat, and this only 
represented by a small fold before each shoulder in Cabrita. 


In some individuals of C. Jerdoni, the sutures between the post- 


occipital plates appear to be obsvlete as in Major Beddome’s 
specimen, In others, however, perhaps of less mature age, the sutures 


can be distinctly traced between the two pairs of raised lines. Tno 


s0me specimens the suture between the occipital plates is obsolete. 
Lhe central post-occipital is much broader than in Calosaura Leschen- 
aultii, beitte very little narrower than the lateral plates beside it. 
Femoral pores 11 to 14, ventral shields in about 20 to 24 trans- 
verse rows. Specimens from the eastward, from Chhatisgarh and 
the states we@t of Chota-Nagpir, are darker and less rufous, With 
more black spots along the sides of the back, on the flanks, and on 
the chin than those from the neighbourhood of Chanda, and the 
former are rather larger in size. The average length differs not 
more than half an inch, being about 44 to 5 inches, of which the 
tail is 34, measured from the anus, ‘ 

ioe. Abundant on a range of rocky hills in §& E, Berar, just 
west of the Warda river near Chanda. Found more sparingly in 
parts of Chanda, Bhandaéra and Raipdr ; common in the sél forests of 
eastern Biléspur, Udiptr andJashpir ang probably in Chota-Nagpar, 

The following is the character of the genus Cabrita as amended 
to comprise the additional species, and the synonomy of the forms 
included. 


Canrira, Gra y. ° 

Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1835, Ser. I, Vol. I, p. 282. 

Syn. Calosaura D um, et Bi b., Erp, Gen. V, p, 261. 

Nasal shields swollen, variable in number and distribution. No 
collar, a fold before each shoulder. Eyelids present, lower eyelid 
with a large transparent disk. Dorsal scales similar to latergl, all 
sharply keeled and arranged in oblique rows. Ventyal scales 
4-sided, smooth, longitudinally arranged. Femoral pores. Toes 5-5, 
keeled beneath. Coloration brown, not grey. 


neric separation, and the three species C. Leschenaultii, C, brunnea and — 


», Jerdont together form a well marked and natural genus. . 
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1. Cabrita brunnea, Gray, A. and M.N, H., I, p. 282. 
7 C. Leschenaultii, G ray, Cat. Rept. Brit. Mus. 1845, p. 43.—G iinther, 








? fa Rept. Brit. Ina. p. 71. 4 
bat) Calosaura Leschenaultii, Jerdon, J. A. 8. B. XXII, p. 476, —Proo. As. Soo, 
F 3 1870, p. 72. 4 
a Toc: Cavery valley in the Coimbatoor and Salem districts, (J-e r- 
‘ don, Beddome). a : 


2. C. Leschenauitii, (AML. Ed.) 
of > Lacerta Leschenaultii, M. Ed., Ann. Sci. Nat, XVI, pp. 80, 86, pl. VI, fig. 9. 
~,. ; Calosaura Leschenaultii, Dam. ct Bib., Erp, Gen. V, p. 261. . 

Lee. Coromandel, (Leschenault), 5. h, Berar, Chanda and country 
between Bilaspur and Chota-Nagpur, (W. T. B.). 


























is Bt LO Jordon’, Bed a: 
Mad. Monthly Jour. Med. Sci., Janunry, 1870, p. 34. ? . 
pe Loo. Cavery valley (Beddome.) 8. E. Berar, Chanda and 
throughout the southern Central Provinces ; Chota-Nagpur, (W. 
Pas B.). 





The a lizard is a very interestin « novelty, being an addition- 
al form of the naked-eyed lizards ( Ophiops) of which one species 
was” described by Mr. Blyth in the Journal of the Society for 
1853, Vol. xxii, p. 653, arid two others have been recently named 
. Dr. Jerdon (Proc. As. Soc. Beng., March, 1870, p. 71).* 
- 7s Indian forms have been separated by Dr. Jeardon from 
truce” Ophiops as a new genus Pseudophiops, on account of differences 
in| the characters of the nasal and post-nasal shields. In Op/iops 

roper, the nasal is between an upper and a lower nasal shield, 
eet nes (Dum. et Bib.) or 3, according toGray ge 
nd G ii nther. In Pseudophiops, the nostril is in the hinder part 
fa nasal shield, which is followed by two post-nasals. In the — 
form, the nostril is on the ridge ofthe snout between an up- 
lower plate as in Ophiops, but D pe one srffall ee 5 
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and is only just separated from the nostril. In other specimens or 
in allied sp&cies, the nostril may very possibly be found to be at the 
point of junction of the three plates. 

After the details already given in the case of Cabrita, I doubt 
much if these characters of the nasal shields are of generic impért- 
ance. They appear to me to be at the most sectional or Ssub- 
generic characters. They are easily re@oonised, however, and are 
therefore convenient for classification. I am myself inclined to 
consider Pseudophiops asa sub-genus of Ophiops, and the present 
form as an additional sub-genus. If, however, Pseudophiops have 
wenoric rank? the present may also be considered a distinct genus. 


Gryaunors*subg. nov. Ophiopis. 
Naris inter dua seuta inflata, uno supertort, altera infertort, postta, 
scuta tertio posteriori ad narem fere attingente. Patpebre nulla. * 
6. Ophiops [Gymnops] Microlepis, sp. nov. Pl. xv, Figs. 1-5. 


. 0. seutis cerebralibus subplanis, haud rugatis, prafrontali unico, post-” - 


frontalibus suturd sold disjunctis, seuto nullo tnterveniente, occipitalibus 
Parvis, quartam partem postoceipitaliun subaqguantibus, subimentalibus 
atringue 6 vel 7; squamis dorsglibus minutes, carinatis ; preanali uno 
magno, altero vix minoré ante eum ; caudd elongata, antice subquadratd, 
postice rotundatd, attenuata, corporem longitudine magis quam duplo 
excedente : dorso medio griseo, ventre albido, lateribus maculatis, lined 
albidd utrinque ab superciliis ad lumbum decurrente, maculis fuscis supra 
et infra murginata, alia inferwort mfra oculum ortente, vic post humeruim ‘ 
distinguenda, Jasctalrs. | 
Head of moderate length, muzzle depressed, rounded. Rostral 
shield large, running back below the nostril so that the lower 
nasal shield rests partly on the rostral, partly on the first labial. 
All the three nasal shields swollen, the two upper nasals meeting 
with a short suture behind the rostral. Post nasal small, on tlre 
canthus rostralis, semi elliptic, the rounded margin directed forwards 
and only just separated from the nostril; this shield is separated 
from the upper Yabials by the lower nasal, and abuts behind part- 
ly against the prefrontal, partly against the anterior loreal. Pra- 
frontal hexagonal, single, concave in the centre. Postfrontals each 
about equal in size to the prefrontal mecting in a rather long su. 
45 
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ture, without any intermediate shield. Vertical elongate with a 
longitudinal groove in the middle for the anterior half of its length, 
sides concave, posterior marvin forming a salient angle, The two 
Jarge supra-orbitals have a row of granules on their exterior mar- 
gins, a small shield in front and one or two behind them. Occipi- 
tals small, each littlé more than a quarter the size of a postoccipital. 
Postovtinitals ; irrerularly pentagonal with small shields between 
them, hinder edges straight, rather oblique. 

Loreals two, the upper parts of both bent over to form the can- 
thus rostralis, the anterior about half the size of the posterior, the 
latter in the specimen broken up below on each sid& into small 
shields. Temples covered with small-inflated subcarinate scales 
with 3 or 4 small shields along the upper margin. Ear opening 
miwh higher than broad, one enlarged scale in front of the upper 
portion. Upper labials about 8, the 5th 4rom the front much en- 
— and below the orbit, lower labiils 7 or 8. Merial shield — 

arge, chin shields in 6* (? 7) pairs the first two (3) pairs meeting. — 
The fore leg laid buck iectieinds to the thigh, laid forward it reach- 
es to the end of the snout, the hind toe comes just beyond the ear. 
a ‘The three toes on the fore foot are graduated, the 4th is very 
little longer than the 3rd, the 5th about equal in length to the 
», 2nd. All the toes are keeled and denticulate beneath, but not 
at the sides. Inthe hind foot, the first four tucs increase regularly 
= in length, the 5th is about as long as the 3rd. 
ae | There i is a well marked fold in front of each shoulder, not verti- 
eal, but inclined obliquely upwards and backwards, with very small 
fe ‘scales behind it and in front of the shoulder. There is no collar 
beneath the throat. Scales of the belly rhomboidal, in six rows, 
- the four centre rows about equal in size, the lateral ones rather 
_ smaller. Dorsal scales strongly keeled, very small, much smaller 
than in Cabrita Leschenaultii, and not oblique as in that species, ar- 
mnged in transverse rows; there being about 50 in each row. 
‘Seales of the tail much larger than those of the back, all strongly 
ae ‘Two large plates in front of the anus, one Before the other, 
pesebinder eg the pooe Femoral pores 14 on each — o. 
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Tail rather more than twice the length of the head and body, 
measured ffom the nose to the anus. 
The dimensions of the specimen obtained are : 


in. 
Wy Hole lenwthis tise aah sek aieiaWin duane os ete rc nyt aena 
* Length of head from end of nose to hindef margin - 
of postoceipitals, ........ Me aiareiae Siaaace » 0.55 
», from end of nose to ear, ...... “RE k ee et 
Breadth of head at superciliary ridge, .......... 0.25 
Length of head and body from nose to anus, .... 2.1 
do, 6f tail from anus, ......... eee ee ee 5.1 
do. of fore leg and foot to point of finger, .... 0.9 
do. of longest finger, .........+-. ‘awiareeable » 0.3 
do. ofghind leg and foot,........... sae wateiace ety) Es Pres 
do. of longest tom ..... Che wiewee ae Pacatean eee 0.55 


In colo, the head abote and the middle of the back are grey, 
“marked towards the sides with dusky brown, especially on the 
margin of two narrow white lines, one running backwards from 
the hinder part of each superciliary ridge to the insertion of tho tail, 
where it becomes lost in a broader pale reddish band. These bands 
a little way down the tail unite above and all the upper part of the 
tail becomes reddish. ‘The sides of the head, body and tail are 
spotted with dusky, the spots on the head and body being fewer 
below, and another white line less well marked than the upper one 
runs from below the eye just above the shoulder, becoming much 
less distinct behind; below this, in life, there are on the sides a 
few green spots mixed with dusky speeks which fade in. spirit. 
Lower parts white. 

Zoe. Buta solitary specimen of this curious Lizard was found 
at Korba in DBilaspir, the eastern part of the Chhatisgarh divi- 
sion, Central Provinces. 

Ophiops microlepis may be distinguished from O. Jerdont by the 
differences in the nasal plates, by the head shields boing flat ‘anil 
not ribbed, by tif post-frontals having no intermediate shield, by * 
the smaller occipitals, and by the narrow shields between the post- 
occipitals, whereas in O. Jerdon/, the intermediate plate is lgdf the 
breadth of a post-occipital, 


* - : 
- *, <a ee | - _ 
" 7 _ a < wai . 7 eS at - : a . | [ies 
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Other differences are the much smaller scales, the more muiwer- 
ous chin shields, the proportionally longer limbs and fauch longer 
tail, and the more numerous femoral pores, In O. Jerdoni, the length 
from the nose to the anus is 1.65 inch, of the tail from the anus 
2.4. In O. microlepis, as before, the head and body measure 2.1, 
tail 5.1 inches. aiteal ° 

Of the two new species ‘ef Pseudophiops, described by Dr. J e r- 
don, only a few characters haye been given, but these shew other 
differences from O. microlepis, besides those of the nasal plates, 
which are similar, it may be presuméd, to those of O. Jerdoni. In 

 Pseudophiops Theobaldi there is a shicld intercalated ebetween the 
posterior frontals, and the proportioygs of body to tail are 5 to 7. 
P. Beddomei has two anterior frontals, and the head still shorter 
and more triangular than in Jerdoni, The reverse ef the latter is 


the case in the present species. . 
° - 
* 9%. Suprepes innotatus, sp. nov. Pl. xvi, Fig. 9. -- 


£. parvus, figurd coloreque E. macularii similis, dorso olivaceo, la- 
teribus purpurascent i-brunneis, ventre flavo, (vel albo ?), linea albescenti 
utringue superciliart postice et anticg productd, alia inferiori breviort 
ab aure ad humerum decurrente ; palpebrd inferiori medid translucente, 
lineis impressis haud notatad ; squamis in 32 seriebus longitudinalibus, 
dorsalibus quinque carinatis. 
Iam indebted to Dr. Anderson for calling my attention to 
a this species, which I had overlooked amongst several specimens of 
E. macularius, Bl y th. I have unfortunately but a single example, 
it differs, however, so much from the two Indian Auprepes, with 
transparent lower eyelids, previously described, viz., £. trilineatus, 
Gray and Z. Beddomei, J er don, that I see no resource but to 

" consider it new. 

Dese. A pair of small supranasal shields ; the single prefrontal 
touches the rostral, but is just separated from the vertical by the 
: -post-frontals.* Opening of the ear not very small, with two or three 
ee minute denticles in front. Lower eyelid with a transparent disk. 
" a ¥ Beales i in 82 longitudinal series and in 32 transverse rows between 
| _ the agils: dorsal scales with 5 (here and there with 4 or even 3) 


a * This is not a character of mach importanee, and I find it varies much, in . 
species, in different individuals, 
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well marked equidistant keels. Praanal scales not see sub- 
caudals broader behind but not near the anus. 

Colour oliyaceous above, sides purplish brown, under asta yel- 
low when alive with a red band from the thigh to the shoulder; 
these colours disappear in spirits, and are doubtless only seasonal. 


A few black spots on the back and upper parts of the tail, XX whi- 


tish line on each side from the nostribalong the superciliary ridge 
and extending about half way down the back, another, very ill 
marked, from the tympanum to the shoulder, a few fine white spots 
are scattered over the sides of the neck. 

In the offly specimen procured the tail is imperfect. The body 
measures 2.25 inches fromethe nose to the anus, fore limb to end 
of toes 0.7, hind limb 0.9, 4th toe of hind foot 0.3, 3rd of do. 0.22 


inch. mn . 

This species is distingnished from £. frilineatus by having five 
(sometimes four) instead of six or seven keels on the dorsal scales, 
and by the very different coloration without any trace of the cen- 
tral dorsal line. The same characters apparently separate it from 
KE. Beddomei, Tordon, Proc. A. 5. B., 1870, p. 73, the scales of 
which, however, are not deseribed, but the coloration is even more 
diverse than that of &. frilineatus. From all other Indian forms 
the present is well distinguished by its transparent lower eyelid, 

Loc. Pem Ganga valley, 8. E. Terar. 

Tt is well worthy of note that the species of Luprepes with a trans- 
parent lower eyelid appear restricted in South-Eastern Asia to what 
T have called the Indian province proper. None are known from 
Malakar, Eastern Bengal or the Indo-Chinese countrieg (except 
one species of avery peculiar type from Borneo), nor even from 
the Bengal sub-division of the Indian province. One species, £. 
Petersti, Steind., has been found in Thibet. This is precisely what 
might have been expected, the form being principally African. 


8. Evrreres [Trureva] canmatus, (Schneider) *° 

Buprepes rufescens, (Shaw). Giinther Rept. Brit. India, 
p. 79. E. See, Dum, et Bib r. Erpét. Gén. V. p. 692. Tiliqua 
rufescens, Gray, Cat. Liz, Brit Mus, p. 109, Kuprepes earinatus, 
(Schnei d.), Peters, Monathsberichte Berl. Akad. 1864, p. 50. 
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he fan All my specimens from ewer, Raiptir and Chota-Nagpiir differ 
Ke so much from Giinther’s description, that until I Rad an op- 
5 __-—s*portunity of comparing them, I supposed them to be either a varie- 
e ty of Ziliqgua trivittata, Gray, or else a new species. The most 
¥° marked peculiarity of all the specimens I have collected is the exis- 
r ; tence Bf five keels on the dorsal and lateral scales instead of three, 
n the usual number in Z. carfeatus. Occasionally the two outer keels 


are more or less obsolete on part of the back and sides, but in most 
specimens there are five well marked keels throughout. Specimens 
from Bengal and the countries to the eastward have only three 
keels in general, but careful examination usually shows the pre- 
sence of the two others more or less imperfectly developed on a few 
scales, usually on those of the loins, 
” Drumeril and Bibron notice this, but they gre in error 
| “= supposing, p. G94, that the young hase ‘‘ sometimes seven but 
;~ ‘more frequently five keels,’’ and they haVe evidently corffounded 
 £. macularius, Blyth or else £. multicarinatus, Kuhl, with the 
young of E. carinatus, as did also Cantor, (vide Theo b. Cat. 
Rept. p. 24, J. A. 8. B., Part IT, 1868). I obtained several young 
specimens which I take to belong to t§e latter, of various sizes up 
to about 5 inches in length. All have three keels only.* 

I cannot attach much importance to the form of the anterior head : 
shields. In some specimens the priefrontal touches the vertical, in | 
| ¥ others it is widely separated. 

So In coloration, specimens of Zuprepes carinatus from localities as 
distant from cach other as 8. E. Berér and Chota Naigpdr agree - 
perfectly, but they differ somewhat from all described varieties, 
though approaching Giinther’s var. a and Dum. et Bi- 
. bron’s var. A. The following description is taken from a fresh 
_ specimen. 
“= Back olive, the posterior edges of the scales darker in some spe-'_ 
cimens ; ; superciliary stripe white, continued as a well marked white — 
= ‘band down the sides of the back to the insertion of the tail et | 
continued as a pale but not white band on the tail for about one-third 
ae length ; beneath the harrow whitesband isa broad chesnut one — 
‘ io O08 the young of BE. acre chee: these belong to | an mndencribed. Spr oi e: ts 
all my specimens appese to be immature, ge | eget 
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including the eye and the upper part of the ear, and extending 
backwards® as far as the thigh: lower part of-the sides of the head 
including the upper labials white, as are sometimes all the lower 
parts, but they are more fr equently golden yellow, in some cases 
with a blotchy scarlet band, extending from the shoulder to the 
thigh, below the chesnut portion of the sides, a pale whitish line 
intervening between the two colours. "Bhese red patches I believe 
to be seasonal, and so is perhaps, to some extent, the rolden yéil- 
low of the under surface, which varies also in extent. These red 
and yellow colours fade in spirit. 

In the sp@imens which I suppose to be young, the back has a 
coppery tinge only seen in tresh specimens. Nearly all, both young 
and adult, have 32 rows of scales round the body, a few specimens 
having 30 or@1, The largest specimen obtained by me measftres 


10.5 inches, of which the ¢ail is 6.5. This is decidedly smaller than 


specimens from Lower Béngal and the Burmese countries. 

Whether the form inhabiting the Indian Peninsula deserves se- 
paration from the Bengal and Burmese species Iam not certain, 
but I think the difference in the development of the keels on the 
scales, and in the coloration, gastern specimens being almost uni- 
form, shew the two to be well marked races. 

Loe. Fuprepes cartnatus I found, although not very common, 
throughout the country traversed, viz., in S. E. Berar, Chanda, 
Bhandira, Raipir and Bilaspur in the Central Provinces and in the 
country west of Chota-Nigpir. Idid not observe it in the sal 
forests of the latter region, it is usually seen in thin tree jungle 
with underwood, or amongst bushes. : 

LY. trivittata, Dr. Jerdon informs me, occurs at Négpar. T 


did not meet with it to the southward or eastward. The speci- 


men in the Museum at Calcutta differs not only, as pointed out by 
Theobald, in having five keels on the scales throughout, but 


also i in those keels being stouter, more regular and more equally 


developed than in carinatus, in the very differerit coloration, three 
broad white b&nds with distinct edges down the back, and in the 
number of scales, there baing 36 longitudinal rows round the 
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9. HE. ('Trrrava] wacvuianies, Bl y t h, var. 
#. macularius Bly th, J. A, 8S. B., 1858, Vol. XXII, p. 652. 
Tiliqua muiticarinata, Jerdon, J. A. 8. B., 1853, Vol. XXIT, 
p- wings note.—T heobald, Cat. Rept. Mus. As. Soc, Bengal, 
p- 24, in J. A. S. B. for 1868, appendix, partim. 
I oStained a considerable number of specimens of a seink which 
I have very little hesitationein referring to the above species. It 
agrees admirably in every character except the number of keels on 
the scales, which appears to me somewhat variable in both instances. 
The coloration is identical. I shall proceed first to wive a detailed 
description, and then to point out why I do not think ¢his species 
can be identified with Scineus multicaringlus of K uh l, as has been 
_ proposed by Mr. Theobald. = 
Bese. General form less stout than in £. carinatuse Lower eye- 
lid sealey. A pair of supranasal shields; the single prefrontal 
meets both the rostral and the vertical,*and often form®a rather 
broad suture, with the first especially ; post-occipitals generally ~— 
rather short longitudinally, and often ribbed posteriorly ; behind 
them, as in £. carfnatus, are two plates of small longitudinal ex- 
tent, but nearly equal in breadth tg the post-occipitals, and with 
many keels, usually about nine, upon them. Opening of the ear 
rather small, slightly granulate in front and below. The fifth up- 
per labial usually longer than the others, but this character is far 
from constant, and appears rarely so well marked as in Z. carinatus, 
Pa Scales in 28 longitudinal rows, rarely in 27, 29 or 30, and in 20 to 
po | 24, generally 22, transverse rows between the axils, those of the | 
back with from five to seven keels each, the prevailing number be- 
| ing five. No enlarged preanal or subcaudal scales, except (in the 
latter only) when the tail has been renewed. 
_ The coloration is nearly as described by Blyth. Upper parts 
_, bronze, the hinder part of the back and the anterior portion of the 
tail usually but not always with a few irregular black spots yarying” 
E much, both in nttmber and character, in different individuals and 
occasionally forming interrupted lines on the tai Sides darker 
Te et ee cee nas ae 
c = white, the sides of the tail near the base with alternating longitud- 
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sometimes, in fresh specimens, yellow, with a red band along the 
lower part of the side. These red and yellow colours were only 
observed in spring. Length 4.5 to 5.5 inches. A large specimen 


measures 5.7: in this the tail from the anus is 3.6, forelimb and 


toes 0.55, hind limb and toes 0.8, longest toe (4th) of hind foof 0.3, 
next longest (3rd) 0.23 inch. = 

Mr. Blyth’s original specimen was supposed to be from Rang- 
pur. It is doubtless the same to which Dr. Jerdon had al- 
luded in the same yolume of the Society’s Journal (Vol XXII, 
p- 479, note). Of the four specimens mentioned under this name by 
Mr. Th 6 ob ald in his Catalogue of the Reptiles in the Society’s 
Museum, p. 24, three prohably belong to a different species, the 


colo@ation not agreeing with Mr. Bly t h’s description. The 4th _ 


specimen whigh isin very poor condition is evidently Mr. Bl y tdi'’s 
type.* It is rather stouter than my specimens from Central India, 
and the til and limbs arf a little shorter in proportion, whilst the 
dorsal scales are very generally seven-keeled thronghout, a few 
scales only having but five or six keels. Inthe characters of the 
head scales, and in the coloration, I see no distinction, and the num- 
ber of scales round the body ig the same, viz. 28. The Indian Mu- 
seum has recently received other specimens from Assam and Ca- 
char, which closely resemble Mr. Bl y th’ s type specimen. It is 
thus evident that there is a slight distinction between the Assam 
species and that inhabiting Eastern Central India, the difference 
being similar to that found in Z. carinatus. It may be briefly ex- 
pressed by saying that Assamese specimens have seven keels on the 
dorsal scales as a rule, five as an exception, whilst in specimens 
from Chhatisgarh and Udipir five keels are the rule, seven the ex- 
ception, and that the latter form is rather more slender with longer 
tail and limbs. I have unfortunately no specimens from Pegu tor 
comparison ; so I cannot tell if Mr. Theobald’s Tiligua multi- 
earinata, Jour. Linn. Soc. 1868, Vol. X, p. 26, be the same or not. 
Mr. Theobald has examined my specimens and is disposed 
to consider thefa distinct. 


* Tam indebted to Dr. Tohn“Anderson for pointing this out to me; 
the specimen was in such popr condition, that I did not myself remove it from 
the bottle, and having satisfied myself that the other three specimens could 
not have been the types, I rather hastily concluded that the original of Mr, 
Bly th's description had been lost, 

| 46 
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Unfortunately Kuhl’ s Beitrage is not procurable in Caleutta, 
and T have not access, therefore, to the original descr ‘iptio® of Seinous 
multicarinatus. The characters of the British Museum specimens 
from the Phillippines, as given by Gr ay in the Catalogue of the 
specimens of Lizards, 1845, p. 109, shew totally different coloration 
from EF. macularius, an important character where the ornamenta- 
tion is so constant ‘as it appears to be in the Indian species ; the 
head shields are said to be rather rugose, the seales large, ovate, 
and transverse. These are not the characters of Z. macularius, 
which has smooth head plates, and hexagonal scales about equally 
broad and long. 9 

From £. carinatus this species may bedistinguished bythe more 
numerous keels and the coloration, by its much smaller sizegand 
narfower form. - 

Lee. Not rare in the Eastern part of Chanda and in Bhandara. 
Extremely abundant (far more so than*Z. carinatus) tiroughout 
the sal forests in Bilaspur, Udipur and Jashpiir west of Chota-Nag- ~~ 
pur. 











10. &. (Tiliqua) septemlineatus, sp. nov. Pl. xvi, Figs. 7-8. 


EB. parvus, similis E. carinato sed multo minor, supra et ad tatera 
nigrescentée brunneus, albido longitudinaliter 7T-lineatus, vontre allido, 
squamis tricarinatis in 30 seriebus dongitudinalibus, palpebra infertori i 
strits tmpressis signata. 

Dese. Form moderately slender. A pair of supranasals. The sin- 
gle prefrontal is just separated from the rostral, and more broadly 
from the vertical ; fifth upper labial elongate. Lower eyelid with 
| faint lines on it throughout and with no transparent disk, Kar open- 

Pond small, with two or three well marked denticles in front. Scales 
three keeled, in 30 longitudinal rows, and about 28 transverse be- 
tween the axils, proanal and subcaudal scales not enlarged. Co- 
» dour, brownish black above with seven equidistant n ‘ white 

e ry ei stripes, three on the back and two on each. side, the 
~ ‘upper of the latter arising from the supercilia, the Tower from the 

ot  uppe: labials. These bands are only lost on the tail down. which 
a Beas oF them extend. Plates on the top of the head dark in the 
3 ont vith pale margins, limbs dark above, the hind _ legs wi 
pte ss pp soz + lower parts white. 
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Length nearly 4 inches,* tail from anus 2.1; fore limb to end 
of toe 0.13 ; hind limb to do. 0.65 - ; third toe of hind foot } the 
length of the fourth. 

Loc. A single specimen only found on a stony ploughed field 
eek al thin jungle in the Pem Ganga valley, 8. E. Berar, | 


1. Riora Harpwickn, Gray. ¢ 


Scarce in the southern part of the central provinces. I have not 
met with a Ztiopa in 8. E, Berar or Chanda. 

My largest specimen measures 4.2 inches, of which the tail from 
the anus is Sxactly 2, Scales in 26 longitudinal rows in two large 
female specimens, and in 25 in two smaller ones (males ?). One of 
the former contains four eggs. 

foc, Korba in Bilispiir. 


- 

12. IJsora atnopuncmra, Gra y. 

Only found in the same neighbourhood as the last, and searce. 
The country where alone I obtained specimens was just where the 
range of the sal tree was entered from the westward. 

In five specimens procured,sthree have 28 and two have 26 seales 
round the body ; transverse series between the axils of the fore 
and hind limbs 45 to 48. My largest specimen measures 4.4 in., 


- of which the tail is 2.5. 


Loe. Korba in Bilaspur ; Udipir. 


13. Henwmacryivs MACULATUS 7 Dum. and 3B i b. 


The larger tubercles often vary greatly in the extent tq, which 
they are angulate in the same individual ; in parts of the body they 
are often sharply trihedral, in other places, especially on the hinder 
part of the head, the sides of the body and the upper parts of the 
limbs, hemispherical. "In different specimens, I find the upper Ia- 
bials vary from eight to eleven, the former being the common num. 
ber about Chénda. The lower labials are if anything even more 
variable. ‘The fows of scales across the abdomen are in some “Le: 
Vine 34 or 35, usually there are about 40. r 





‘imen is imxporfoct, the tail having been broken when captured and 
» Ges Jct t the measurement was taken ut the time of capture. 
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T cannot help doubting whether the type of Dumeriland 
Bibron’s species, 241 mm. (above 94 inches) long, is roally iden- { 
tical with the Indian Gecko. Jerdon has noted this distinction 
also in his Catalogue ; J. A. 8. B., XXII, p. 467. Out of a consi- 
derable number of specimens, I haye none exceeding 44 inches in 
length. But the synonymy and classification of the Hemidacty lf of 
India and the neighbouring*countries is still far from clear. 

Loc. Found everywhere under stones and on trees. Very common 
about Chanda ; I obtained specimens also in Raiptir and to the east- 
. ward. Itis common in Oalcutta houses, the tubercles being a 
trifle smaller and blunter than inCentral Indian examples, 

; 





— OCR ee ome oe o-- 


14. Hemidactylus gracilis, «p. nov. Pl. xvi, Figs, 4-6. 


: 4. affinis 1. reticulato, Bedd., gracilis, corpore pasum depresso ; 

2 cauda rotundata, elongata, sine spinis vel tnberculis majyoribus ; derse 

| granulato, tuberculis majoribus subtrihedris elongatis ornate ; poris femo- 

ralibus nullis, inguinalibus 6 ; griseus, maculis et lineis Jusois superne, 

: utringue, et sapissime subtus fasciatus. 

Form slender, much less depressed than usual in the genus, back 

granular with many elongate subtrikedral tubercles, all of equal 

' Size and smaller than the ear opening, and arranged in distinct 

longitudinal rows, the two central rows being the best marked. Tail 
round, but slightly depressed at the base, and not at all farther- 


. back, tapering, witliout any enlarged or spinose tubercles whatever, 
ft. this being clearly, I think, not due to reproduction, as it is constant 

in four specimens, three of which haye perfectly well developed 
le tails: subcaudal scales hexagonal, broad. The scales of the top and 
5 | sides of the tail simply subimbricate, not in rings. Toes clongate, 
ke not webbed, the plates beneath them narrow and undivided at the 


base, broader and double towards the tips, Upper labials usually 
© 9; lower 6 to 7, generally 7; the hinder 3. labials small. 
_ he rows of scales across the belly are about 24 in number, 
__ but they pass so gradually into the granular scales of the sides in 
most specimens, that it is very difficult tocountthem. Ear opening 
small, pupil of eye vertically oval, nearly as broad as high in some 
eases, edges deeply waved. No femoral* pores, 6 preanal inva 
 eurved or angulate line with the convexity directed forward. Colo- _ 
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ration dirty grey, whitish beneath, head and back elegantly mark- 

| ed with black spots, often subquadrangular, which form bands, 

; especially down the sides of the back. A pale line runs from the 

nostril down each side of the back and along part of the tail, be- 
low this the sides are marked with longitudinal dark lines, broader 

above than below, and in some specimens there are narrow rather 

faint dusky lines along the belly ; tail mfbre or less longitudinally 
striped throughout. Length 3 inches ; of which the tail is 13. . 

This species has a smooth tail like J/emidactylus (Leiurus) Berd- 

morei, Bly t h, and two allied species, described by Theobald, 
but in those’*forms there are no enlarged tubercles on the back, and 
they are of the usual broad depressed shape, not slender like JZ. 
gracilis. 





Loc. Ton® obtained four specimens of this new form, two ffom 
S. E. Berfr and two fron? near Raipur. 
a , 


15. Hemidactylus marmoratus, sp. nov. Pl. xvi, Figs. 1-5. 


HT. robustus, dorso minute granulato, lateribua serie unicd longitudi- 
bi nali tubereulorum distantium planulatorum ornatis, cauda depressa an- 
nulata, tuberculis elongatis squaneformibus utringue duobua vel tribus 
ad latera annulorum singulorum armata, scutis subcaudalihus magnits, 
poris femoralibus utringue circa 12, intervallo preanali lato digjunctes, 
‘ @ digitis omnibus unguibus proeditis: superne griseus, Jusco-marmoratua, 
subtus albescens. Long. circa 3.3, corporis 1.85, caude nuper renovate 
1.5 une. 

Habit stout as in WZ maculatus. Back uniformly granular, 
sides with one sub-distant series of very small flat tubercles from 
thigh to shoulder, and a few others irregularly scattered about the 
loins, all very inconspicuous. Tail depressed, distinctly ringed, each 
ring with one large scale shaped tubercle behind at each side of 

the base, and ope or two others, rather smaller, above, but none on 
: the top. Subcaudal scales very broad. Femoral pores 12 on 
: each side, separated by a broad space in front of the anus. Stales . 
| of the abdonien in about 38 rows. Upper labials 11-12, 
7 lower 7-8. ‘Two pairs of enlarged chin shields, the first irregularly 
; pentagonal and truncated behind, the hinder Age ee sy Ear - i 
; openin ‘large. DT upil narrow, vertica os y waved. 
| opening rather large. Pup , ges deep OE oad 
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. Fingers with broad divided plates below, and all provided with 


distinot well developed claws. Grey above, marbled with dusky, a 
dusky band running from behind the eye to the shoulder. | 


; This is a fifth species found in India or Ceylon of the group to 


a which Hemidactylus Coctai belongs, characterized by the absence of 
4 “ enlarged tubercles on the back. They may be differentiated as 
4 follows :— 2 
$ 4 I, Enlarged chin shields present. 
p. a. Claw on thumb minute or wanting. 

, * Femoral pores numerous in a continuous row. 

1. Hemidactylus sublevis, Gra y. . 
** Femoral pores 6 or 7 on éach side, interrupted in front 

of the anus. Tail with scale like tubercles at the side. 
2. #. Coctai, D, and B. ° 


6. Thumb claw well developed. © 
* Rows of scales across belly ‘about 45. me 
3. I. Kelaartiit, Theobald, Cat. Rept. J. A. 8. B., 1868, 
Pt. If:, p. 29. 
*% Rows of scales about 35. 
4. Hf. marmoratus, sp. nov. ° 
It. No enlarged chin shields. . 
5. HH. aurantiacus, Bed a, ; = 
H, Kelaartit, Theobald, which is very near the present® 
species, is also distinguished by its more numerous femoral pores, 
but this is not so good a character as that of the scales on the 
belly. It is a very much larger form, measuring 5-2 inches of 
which 4he tail is 2-5. From the shape of my specimen, I have no 
_ doubt of its being adult.* ~ 
ee _ Loe. Only a single specimen of WZ. marmoratus was obtained in 
et B. E. Berar, near Chinda. It was found in my tent. 
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Hi. Bellii, Gray, Cat, Liz Brit. Mus, p. 155, of unknown 
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‘as. Although a tree lizard, it is by no means— 
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forest, it appears to keep much to thin bush, and frequently ° 
haunt rocky places. 
The variety common about Chanda and 8. E. Berar has a yellow 


band down each side of the back, which disappears in large gh 
mens, 


17. Strawa Ponpicenmana, Cuy. * 


S. minor, Giinther, Rept. Brit. Ind. p. 135.—Stein- 
dachner, Reise der Novara, Zool. Theil., Reptilia, p. 26. 

Although it is possible that there are two distinguishable forms 
of Sitana in India, one much larger than the other, I doubt 
greatly whether the propertions of the legs, which have been 
mainly depended upon by Giinther, when pointing out the 
differences, gre sufficiently constant to enable them to be used as 
specific characters. If they really be so, I should have to deseribe 
two new™species, as I have obtained two forms, both of which 
differ somewhat in the proportions ee their limbs from the two 
species discriminated in Giinther’s Reptiles of British India. 
If they are not, and I shall give some measurements which will 
shew a considerable amount of variation, then the only difficulty 
in identifying the smaller Southern form with S. Peadiceriana, 
Cuy., disappears. As the lizard abounds in Southern India, it is 


«far more probable that Cuvier’s specimens were obtained 


from the neighbourhood*of Pondicherry than that they were ecap- 
turedin the Northern Deccan,* whilst Dumeril and Bibron 
had palpably, I think, specimens both from the North and the 
‘South, afid their description is very probably taken from a 
Northern individual. 

Giinther describes his S. minor as having the forelimb 
extending beyond the vent if laid backwards, the hind limb to or 
beyond the extremity of the snout, if laid forwards; the lower 
thigh, he adds, is considerably shorter than the foot, the length of 


which is more than the distance between the shoulder and hip - 


joints. Now fF have collected between 30 and 40 specimens 


® T have not access to Cuvier’s original description. 
gis xhe figure in Jacqnomont, Voy. dans I’ Inde, Atlas, pl. 19, is that of the — 
: aie and ume rfl and Bi bron mention Jacquemout’s — 
songst th ogo in hoe Paris Museum, 
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from S. E. Berar, Chanda and throughout the country extending 
thence to Chota-Nagpir, and although all of them, I believe with- 
out exception, have the hind limb sufficiently long to extend to the 
end of the snout, or beyond it, the latter being more common, the 
forélimb very rarely extends to the vent ; out of the whole number, ~ 
I can* find only one specimen in which the fore foot laid back 
extends beyond the vent. {I have not a single specimen exceeding 
‘ 7 inches in length, and the majority are under 6. Precisely 
a in accordance too with Jerdon’s account J. A. S&S. Bi OL 

2 p. 473, I find the dewlap-like gular appendage comparatively 
slightly developed, never much exceeding half an inchia length,* 
and in only one specimen is it tricolored; in general, even in May, 
it was scarcely distinct in colour from the remainder of the throat ; 
butthe male had always, late in the season, an indigo stripe from 
the chin to the front end of the pouch.. Specimens of the larger 
form which I have seen in previous yesrs usually had ¢he pouch 









i ~ fully coloured in April. “ 
_ I find that specimens in the Indian Museum from Ceylon agree 
_ with those collected by myself in every character, they have the 3 


—< 


_ same lee proportions, and they also_resemble mine in some pecu- 
- liarities of the scales to which G iin ther does not refer in his 
description. About eight to ten rows of scales in the centre of the 


' back are much larger than the scales of the sides, but a few large. 

; : scales, the number yarying greatly, are usually interspersed amongst 

; the latter. A few large, strongly keeled, almost spinous scales 

a are also distributed over the occiput. Specimens occur, however, 

. without these enlarged scales. ™ Pas | ) 
es The following Measurements of my own specimens and of two > 
a from Ceylon in the Museum will serve to shew the proportions of 

Be. different parts of the hind legs and of the body. The three speci- 





mens from 8. E. Berar were captured in the same spot. The dimen- 
sions are in inches. ; 


ee 
= 





: = . 
It perhaps becomes larger, later in the year, in the bregding season. * 
or se Btareer nine of the dorsal scales Bere boy to be shewn in Gan ther’s <! 
i 5 fig gure. - 
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*Loo: ©” ' Whole length, Lower thigh. Hind foot, Thigh to 
. shoulder. 
1 8S. E. Berar,., 6-7 0-6 O75 0-8 
2 ditto, ..%% 5:8 0-5 O-7 O-7 
3 GETEO; i0:0%0 50 0-5 0-7 — 5S 
4 Raipir, .... 6°25 0°65 0-8 = 0-75 
5 Ceylon, .... 7°*5 O27 5 0-95 1-95 
BLeditte: 5 sos A 5°0 0-6 0-8 0-85 


Tt will be seen that whereas the proportion between the lower 
thigh and the foot is nearly constant, that between the limbs and 
the body vavies greatly. . 

Sitana Pondiceriana is found in open country, amongst bush 
jungle, and in forest, but is perhaps most commonly seen in thin 
tree jungle. eI not unfrequently met with it even in the crea’ sél 
(Shorea robusta) forests between Bilispir and Chota-Nagpar. If 
is purely P ground lizard, is has already been shewn by J e r don, 
it is very abundant, being perhaps the most generally spread of all 
lizards inhabiting the Indian peninsula, and I have seen thousands, 
but I never yet observed one on a tree in the position depicted in 
Giinthoeor’s Reptiles of British India, Pl. XIV, fig. A. It is 
quite as great a mistake to represent Sitana in this position, or 
indeed upon a tree at all, as it would be to draw a Luprepes, a 
plover or a hare in the same position, and Dr. G itu t h e r might 
have avoided this mistake by attending to Dr. Jerdon’s de- 
scription of the animal's habits. 

foe. As already mentioned Sitena Pondicer‘ana abounds in §8. 
E. Berar, throughout the southern part of the Central pxyovinces 
in the ‘districts of Chanda, Bhandéra, Raipir and Bil4éspur, and 
in the country west of Chota-Nigpir. 


18. Srrana Deccanensis, Jerdon. 


S. Pondiceriana, Giinther, Rept. Brit. Ind. p. 135; D um. et 
Bibron, LV, p. 437, partim. . 

I did not otain any specimens of this large form during the 
past season, but I find some amongst my former collections from 
Nigpur and Chanda, and I believe one of these at least was from 


near Chanda, whereit probably meets the range of the smaller 
| 47 
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a race. These specimens shew eininia the same proportions ef the 
 ‘Jimbs as I find usual in the smaller race, the hind feot laid fur- 
ward extends just beyond the snout, while the fore limb laid back 

, does not reach, or, at the most, just reaches the vent. The dorsal fr 

‘a scalts are enlar ged, but there is an absence of enlarged scales on 

the sNies, and*although one or two occur on the occiput, they are- 

_ much less distinct and 18s numerous. The gular pouch is well 

developed, being 14 inches long at its union with the throat 

and head, or nearly three times as long as in the smaller race, but 
us I have previously stated, I am not sure that I have a specimen 
ie of the latter with a fully developed pouch. The following are the 








~ __ dimensions of the three larger specimegs. 

“7 Whole length. Lower thigh. Hind foot. Thigh to 

-S + shoulder, 

we . 

1 8-25 0-9 . 12 125 # 
2 7:25 0-8 . Ps : 0-9 
3 nnperfect 0-9 1°22 Fa 


The weight of the body must be far more than double that of 
the smaller specimens. 

There is evidently very litle.difference between these forms of 
Sitang execpt size, as will be seen from the preceding details. I 
have obtained specimens of both races which, agreeing with each 
other, diifer from both the forms described by Gitinther in the 
ae of the legs. I shall endeavour to procure further specimens, 
_ and to decide if all these varieties pass into each other by msen- 
sible degrees, or whether there are really two races distinguished 
by the, marked difference in size. The former appears to me the 
_») more probable at present, 












oe 19. CHARASIA DoRSALIS, Gray. 

A fine rock lizard which I found abundantly in parts of Central 
| India puzzled me greatly. I could not conceive it probable that 
. xo | Zonspicuous a species had escaped notice, but nevertheless no 

: ; c description i in Giinther’s Reptiles would apply to it. | 
In all but one character it agreed with Charasia dorsalis, but that i™ 
Hi pe, the arrangement of the scales on the tail, is ; mentioned er 
Git n ther as one of the principal distinotive mai . 
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I find it also employed by Dr. Gray (Cat. Rept. Brit. Mus. 
p- 231) in characterizing the genus, the scales of the tail being said 
to be arranged inrings. In iy specimens, on the contrary, the caudal 
scales are unmistakeably imbricate, as much so as in Calofes verse- 
color. In the very careful and detailed description in Dum eriland 
Bibron,* IV, p. 486, not a word is saig of rings on the tail, nor Is 
this character mentioned by Dr. J er don, Cat. Rept. J. A. S. B 
AXIT, p- 475, and in specimens froin the Nilgiris, formerly preaonted 
to the Society’s collection by Mr. Theobald, I find that al- 
though the caudal scales are partly in rings, the annulation is 
often ill-marked and irregular and never appears to resemble the 
very characteristic arrangement seen in Slellio, Major De d- 
dome also, to whom I wrote on the subject, informs me that in 
specimens in Ris possession the scales on the tail are subimbrichte. 
1 conclude that this chardcter is variable, and that the individual 
specimens in the British Museum described by Drs. Gray and 
Giinther exhibit it in a more marked manner than usual. 

The genus Charasia is in fact little more than a sub-genus of 
Agama, distinguished by the absence of prveanal pores.{ It is one 
of the forms with African allinities which are so* common andl 
widely spread in India proper, and which serve to distinguish its 
fauna from that of the countries lying east of the Bay of Bengal. 

The coloration and habits of Charasia dorsalis have been well 
described by Dr. Jerdon Le. I have repeatedly seen andl 
secured Specimens with the head a brilliant scarlet above and on 
the sides, a black stréak from the nostril through the lower eyelid 
and over the tympanum passing into the black of the sides*of the 
neck, chin red marbled with dusky, just as in Ste//ro cyanogaster 
blue and grey are intermingled, back dull rufous becoming ashy 
behind and slightly mottled with grey and dusky, sides, belly aud 
limbs blackish excepting some orange spots along the sides. 

These brilliant colours are seasonal and confined tu the males as 

* Tam equally Seabte with Dr, Gra y Cut, Rept. Brit. Mus. p. 216, te find 
anything corresponding with the “6 A 10 écailles erypteuses de forme riiom- 
boidale” saidby M.M. Dumeriland Bibrouw tye occur in male speenucis 


on the odpye of the AAs, aud to be arcansed in clytigae nnd croesacd aar ex, 
+ I recently described an Agoema (A. annectans) from Abyssinia with Like 


caudal scales iu rings (Ouse, Gel. & Zovi. Abyss. p. 446.) 
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in Calotes versicolor, and I observed them at the same time of Fear, 
in May. At other times of the year the coloration ix? the living 
animal is brownish grey, with irregular blackish marks on the 
sides and back, those on the latter having sometimes an imperfect 
oe shape, and with dark cross bands on the upper part of the 
tail. 

Charasia dorsalis is rarBly seen except on high rocks, and is 
especially met with on hills of granitoid gneiés, which usually con- 
sists of enormous detached blocks piled upon each other, IT did 
not find it on the sandstone hills of Bilaspiv, although they have 
precipitous sides. I have found this lizard both in forfgt countries 
and in open places, bat always witlf the same habitat. It not 


_unfrequently, if pursued, takes refuge on a tree. I obtained spe- 
ciméns chiefly by shooting them, as the localities the} inhabit are 
frequently rather difficult of access and*abound in narrow clefts, 
into which these lizards escape. I once saw one with a large green 


beetle, a Cefonia, in its mouth. 
The largest specimen obtained by me is 9} inches long, of which 
the tail measured from the anus is 64. The nostril is a little farther 


back than in Nilgiri specimens, but the difference is trifling. 

fee. ITthave seen this lizard once, I believe, in 8S. E. Berar where 
itis certainly very rare, probably because no suitable habitat exists. 
_ I found it common on a rocky hill about 60 miles west of Raipur, 
and abundant thence to the eastward, in suitable places, in Chhatis- 
garh, Udipir and Jashpur, and near Ranchi and Haziribigh. I 


* 


have also met with it, I believe, in former years, near the Goda- 
” very. ° . = 


: OpriiIpta. 


y 


_— 


— © 20. Tyrrnors srawius, D au d. var. Pasuces. 





tenuis Giinth. Rept. Brit. Ind. p. 176, Pl. XVI, fig. C. 
ih pammeces, id, app. ; 


rth. The rostral shield is considerably narrower in-front 


n behind, but the general form of the head shields is the same 
‘ 7 Cin , 
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as in 7’ braminus, there is the same number of longitudinal rows, 
twenty, (I feave the counting of the transverse rows to any one who 
may find the occupation congenial), and the thickness of the®bedy 
i8 evidently a very variable character. I do not think that the form 
should be distinguished from 7° draminus. °, 
foc. 8. E. Berar. ae 


2 
rr" 


21. Trormonorvsequincunciatus, Sec hle g. 

Var D. Giinth. Cat. Col. Snakes Brit. Mus. p. 65.—? var. 
é. Rept. Brit. Ind. p- 261. 

: T. piscatef®, Jerdon, Cat. Rept. J. A. S. B., XX, p. 530, 

I obtained two large specimens, a male and a female of this 
common snake, from beneath a large stone in a stream. ‘They evi- 
dently lived @n the place, and when dislodged shewed a great @lis- 
inclination to quit the water. I found them to be provided with 
perfect nasal valvules; they were so large and so unlike ordinary 
specimens of Z. qguincunciatus in colouring that at first I muistools 
them for Zlomolopside. 

The largest was a female measuring 51 inches in length, of 
which the tail was 11°5. He> colour was olive marbled with black 
and an indistinct row of small pale yellowish spots on each side of . 
the back from the head to the anus. Ventral scales 148, subcau- 
dals 61. The smaller was a male, 38 inches in length, of which 
the tail was also 11-5 or the same length as that of the much 
larger female, with 143 ventral scales and 89 subcaudals, Its 
eolour was olive without any dark marks, but with a row of well 
marked small buff spots down the sides. In both specimens the 
black lines from the eye to the upper labials were very ill-marked ; 
the lower parts were white with a slight pinkish or orange tinge. 

The stomach of the female was empty, that of the male con= 
tained small fish. In the oviducts of the former I counted 85 soft 
partly developed eggs. -% 

A smaller specimen obtained afterwards at Korba, on the hasike 
of the Hasdo river, had precisely similar coloration with the 
male specimen above deseribed. It had 1458 ventral and 81 . 


subcaudal shields. : 
Lec, S. E. Berar and Bilaspir, ; 
) 
daeicsd a mena oo 2’ 4 
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22. Pryas arvcosus, (L.) 

The common rat snake appears to me to be much léss common 
in thé Deccan proper, west of Nagpur, than it is to the eastward. 
This snake attains a greater size than that given by G iin th er, 
I shot one this year 7 feet 7 inches long, of which the tail was 2 
feet*l inch, _The ventral ghields were 197, subcaudals 124. 

On another occasion I shw a Plyas mucosus seize and commence 
to swallow a large Calotes versicolor. When my attention was first 
attracted, the snake was fairly pursuing the lizard at full speed 
along a sandy path. Presently both stopped, the snake made a 
slight movement and in an instant had the head of thégizard well 
within his jaws and his body thrown over that of his victim. 

Lac. Central Provinces, Chota-Nigpur &c. 





* 
23. Zaments (7) pracuyurus, G iin ther. fe 
Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1866, Ser. 3., Vol. XVIII, p. 27, 

pl. vi, figs. A. A. . 
A small snake, which I captured on the ground in thin tree 
jungle, proves to belong to this rare species, though it differs so 

“much in appearance from other Intlian forms of Zaumenis that I 

was inclined to look upon it as a species of Coronella. The speci- 
‘men measured when captured 214 inches, of which the tail is 3 
inches only. Ventrals 213, subcaudals 53. It agrees very well 
> with Giinther’s description. In the fresh specimen the co- 
rz Joration was almost uniform, olivaceous aboye and whitish below, 
<n spirits an indistinct marking becomes more apparent, the ante- 

__ xior portion of the scales in the front part ofthe trunk being 

paler than the remainder, and the ventral scales have a dark 

ae hinder border, ‘The last maxillary tooth is very little if at all 

As Jaxger than the preceding, and although, on one side of the jaw, 

e it is separated from the latter by an interspace, this is evidently | 

on due ¢o loss, as, on the opposite side, the distances between all the 

> 3 teeth are regular. If perfect, there would probably be about 10 
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llary teeth on each side of the jaw. sd 
is somewhat compressed and almost kecled towards: 
cales are perfectly smooth, in23 rows, and the anal 
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24. Denproriuis ricra, (G m.) 


A single specimen procured has 196 ventral and 135 subcaudal 
shields, the number of the former being considerably greater than 


usual, The coloration is also a little different from that given by. 


Giinther. The whole of the upper surface in brown, paler in 
the middle of the back. Ventral portion white with aeslight 
dusky band along each side just abot the edges of the ventral 
scales. Some black irregular spots on each side behind the head. 
* Loc. Jashpir, W. of Chota Nagpur. 


25. Passertra mycrertzans, (L.) 7 

A specimen 44 inches long is a female containing 4 large eggs. 
Ventrals 194, subcaudals 148. ; 

foe. Korba, Bilaispir. This is I fancy nearly as far to the 
westward as # is found in Central India. I have never noticetl it 
near Nagpur, in Berar, oF in the western portion of the Nerbudda 
valley. In Bengal and’ Orissa it is one of the commonest snakes. 


It is also found in the western ghats near Bombay,* P. 4. 5. 1869, 
p 502, 


26. Lycopon autricus, (L), 


The only specimen obtained belongs to the var 6 of Giinther’s 
Reptiles, ferruginous brown with yellowish white cross bands on 
the back. Ventrals 205, subcaudals 66. 

Loe. Udipitr, west of Chota Nagpur. 


97. Nasa trrirupians, Mer r. 


All the specimens I have seen in the Chanda and Nagpir conn- 
try as well as those in Bexir and throughout the Deccan have the 


* I would here call attention to the evidence afforded by the list of reptilia 
tl. c, collected Dr. Leith of the occurrence of Malabar forms of Reptiles 
in the hills near Bombay. Amongst the species enumerated from Mabablesh- 
war and Matheran are Gynmodacty/us deccanensis, Calotes Rounti, Siltybura 
macrolepis, Cynophis malabaricus, Trimeresurus gramineus [an Indo-Chineso 
form) and Hylorona malabarica. With the exception of Calotes, I um not 
sure that any of the above genera even have been found in the Deccan proper, 
that is, the open 4untry between the Western Ghats and Nagpadr. Sy kes 
did not distinguish the two well marked faunas on the edge of which he col- 
lected, I have already shewn (J. A. 5. B. 1869 Po. U1, pp. 178 and 184 &c,) that 


many Malabar birda range northward along the Western Ghats in the same 
manuer as the reptiles are now proved to do, and as is the case with land- 
shells. . 


. _ 
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- double ocellus or ‘spectacle mark’? more or less well developed. 
I have not myself seen the common Lower Bengal aygd Burmeso . 
form with the single large ocellus on the neck in Central India. 


28. Bunaarus cmavievs, (Se hn eid.) 

A female of this much dreaded snake was brought to me at 
Korba in Bilaspir. It contained 9 egws, each above an inch long, 
enclosed in a car tilaginous skin. Length of the snake 35 inches, 
of the tail 34. 


29. Dasor Russexiin, (Sh a w.) 


hy ' Although not We ntant I have seen this snake in 6, E. Berar, 

ne and also near Bétil. It is a sluggish animal; a friend once told 
me he had carried one home under the belief that it was a young 
Python, the markings not being much dissimilarg it made no  —~ 
attempt to injure him, and he was onlysundeceived by one of his 

dogs being bitten and quickly killed by tRe snake. > 





* Class AMPHIBIA. 
80. Raya cyanorpuiycris, Schneid. 
ong e 
it Extremely common in tanks, keepifig in the water or on the edge, 
My largest specimens are less than 2 inches in length, but I have” 
seen some a little larger. 


Sg | Loe. S&S. E. Berar, Chanda, Raipur. I did not see this frog in 
| the country east of Bilaspur where there are no large tanks. . 


Age 81. ~Rawa oracius, Wie g. 
ae , Equadly common with the last in Chanda and Raipir. It keeps 
ss more in marshy ground at some distance from the water’s edye. 

Ginther mentions that specimens of this frog received from 
- Madras have the hind légs a little longer than examples from Tudo- 
x Z. ese countries. I find them in frogs from the Central aaah S 
eo considerably longer than the dimensions said to pr ; 
usually, instead of the distance from the vent ta the metatarsal 
tuberele being equal to that of the body or a little mont tt eeds © 

. hie lattor in el eae Mette A different specimens etwee 
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is olive or brownish olive with large hentia dusky transverse 
bands on Both body and limbs. Sometimes there is a pale yel- 
lowish or pinkish streak down the back, and this varies from a 
narrow line to a band one-third the breadth. All these variations 
may be found around the same tank. As a rule specimens with the 
pale dorsal line are much rarer and more docal than those uniformly 
colored. 

foe. Chanda, Raipur &c., in all damp places. I believe IL met 
with this frog in Chota-Nagpir also, but I can find_no specimens 
amongst those collected. . 

. 


32.. Pyxicernatvus BREevecers, (Schneid.)’ Z 


I obtained a single specimen of this frog, apparently young. It 
Measures 1.5 Biches from nose to vent, the hind leg from the v@nt 
to the end of the toes beif just over 2 inches long. The color- 


ation differs considerably Trom that given by Ginther, there 


being no trace of a yellow dorsal band. The followi ing description 
was taken from the living animal. | 
Upper parts yellowish brown (greyish in spirits) with a trans- 


verse dark mark between the hinder part of the eyes and some 
+lackish patches in front of them and around the nostrils, the 
back with small imperfect black rings, some of Which behind 


the shoulders are arranged in an are with the convex side in 
front, others are irregularly scattered; sides of body and the 
thighs before and behind mottled with yellow; the limbs with 
some transverse dusky marks, and dusky patches on the sides of 


the chin; rest of the lower parts white except under thethighs 
_ where the skin is flesh coloured. “ 
o Bind abdomen and back part of the thighs are granular, the — 


- ack 


and the remainder of the body smooth. Maxillary teeth very — 
l searcely perceptible, vomerine teeth separated from the 









shoanz by a wider space than from each other. eh eS 


Udipir between Chota-Naepur and Bilaspur. 


| Canes” PpuLCcHRA, Gray. 
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3 _ sing aa specimen about an inch long was found under « | Z 
Th ertoes: are’ absolutely free, but this is very Bre obar 
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bly due to immaturity, as it appears to differ in no other respect 
from larger specimens. ‘The tongue is slightly noteRed behind 
and grooved above. The skin is perfectly smooth ; colour ‘brown 
above irregularly spotted with ash grey, below whitish. 

Loc. Bhandara district, Nagpiir division of the Central Pro- 4 
vinces. s ; _ a 
. RS i. 


"34. PoLyrepaTes macuuAtrus, (Gra y-) 





ee _ I found a few specimens mostly amongst bushes or grass by the 
be ities of rivers. The largest procured mesures 2.3 inches from 

j nose to vent, hind leg from vent to end of toes 3-8 Inches. Ina 
small specimen the same measurement$ are 2 and 3 inches respec- 
tively. The following is a description of the coloration of fresh 





ss Specimens. = 
er _ Upper parts ochreous yellow, yellowish brown or chocolate, an 
ve indistinct dusky mark, often nearly obsolete, between the eyes, and 


transverse dark bands on the back of the limbs, occasionally some 
ie indistinct dusky blotches on the back also, but none of these are 
very constant, a dark band runs from the nostril to the eye and a 
broader one from behind the eye through the tympanum to aboye 
the shoulder ; before and behind the thigh, and the hinder part of 
_ the side flesh coloured with large yellow spots; lower part of the 
limbs and belly pinkish white. 
he skin is smooth above ; there are fine, close, granular tuber- 
E,* i: cles ee the abdomen and the lower and hinder sides of Mf 
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Ow THR Mernop or Assayinc Sinver Aporrep ox THE Assay OFFICES 
or H. M. Inptaw Mints, Jy H. E. Bustreep, M.D., @. aM. 
Madras Army, Officiating Assay Master, @aleutta Mint, 


[with pl. xvii.] = 
(Read and received Sept 7th, 1870.} = 


« 
» The process of assaying silver about® to be considered is one 


which (on a large scale, at least) is peculiar to the Indian Mints : 
it has been in practice in the Caleutta Mint since 1850, it extended 
thence in course of time to the Bombay Mint and more recently te 
the Madras fine. 

Though it has been favoutably reported on, and described more 
or less fully as an official duty by various assay officers to local 
Mint Committes, &c., &c., no steps, that I am aware of, have Yet 
been taken towards making more public the manipulatary details 
of the process. 

It has been suggested to me that it might prove not only in- 
teresting, but useful to have described the practical working of a 
system, of the utility of which great experience has been afforded 
in the Indian Mints, as, on asseys made by it, an amount of silver 
bullion reaching on an average the value of over seven* millions 
sterling is annually purchased by these Mints, and by it a silver 
coinage to about the same value annually, is watched over as re- 
gards its purity and maintained up to the legal standard of fineness. 

I propose, therefore, to give a somewhat detailed account of the 
process, omitting only the minor steps in the manipulations, which 
it would be unprofitably tedious to attempt to bring witkin the 
eompass Of a description ; practice alone can lead to an acquaint- 
ance, or can familiarize, with these. 

To render more intelligible to the general reader the nature and 
object of this process of assay, and wherein it contrasts with the 
other methods in more general use, it may be desirable in the first 
place to allude briefly to the painciples on which those other i 
systems depend for their results, avoiding technicalities and de- 
tails, as a full description of those processes may be found in any + 
work on Assaying, and in most works of Chemistry and Metallurgy. — 





* Average for last 20 yenrs. 
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: 

In general terms thon, it may be said, that the partigqular duty ~ 
of an Assayer is to ascertain the proportion of pure gd or silver » 
present in any specimenof mixed metal submitted to him for exami- 
nation, so that from his report the value may be assigned by cal- 
oulation to the mass which the sample is “Epa to fairly 
represent, 

This is done by the sopiration of the precious metals from the 
coarser ones with which they may happen to be alloyed. 7” 
| The most ancient plan for thus separating silver is that by 
He * Oupellation’ which attains the end in view, owing to the fact 

that silver resists the action of air, at a high temperature, while 
fic: the baser metals under identical cirowmstances become oxidized, 
| and if a certain proportion of lead be present, its very fusible 
oxtile unites with the other oxides produced during éhe operation 
‘and renders them capable of soaking with it into a porous little 
“yessel (made of bone ash), called a cupedl, leaving behfad on the 
surface of each cupel, a glistening button of pure metallic*® silver, 
whose weight can be accurately ascertained, 

A certain weight of the specimen of the metal to be assayed is 
folded up in a certain proportion of thin lead and placed on a 
 eupel. The operation is conducted in a suitable oven (called 
‘a “ muffle’) and furnace. When the remaining little button of 
_ silver has cooled, it is weighed and the loss of weight of the speci- 

“men operated on represents the baser metals that have been re- 
moved: thus if the specimen weighed 20 grains and the resulting 
"bead of pure metal weighs 15 grains the mass would be reported to 
 contaie 75 per cent. of pure silver, , 
= Several contingencies, however, and collateral circdimstances 
es - (cnown to asanyers) ténd to modify the result of an assay by cupel- 
lation, and the assayer has to consider them all in arranging h 
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range of this error ought not, however, to oxered § dwt. (6 gre.) in 
the lb. Tit, or aay 2 parts in 1000 ; so that this method is eufli- 
ciently accurate for keeping a coinage tolerably close to © Stand- 
ard” and even well within® the logal limita on either side of it. 

‘The assay report furnished by it, however, is too remote from 
accuracy, ¢. «, is not within sufficiently narrow limite to fam®y te 

_gulate the valuation of merchants’ ion with satisfaction to 
seller or buyer, the latter being, in this country, almost invariably 
the Mint. ) oa 

The above was the method of assay prevailing in this Mint upto 97 = 
1850. Thoagh it is still practised by many Englieh assayers of 
great skill, it has been almest entirely superseded on the Conti- 
nent in consquence of its short-conung by one contrived by Gay 
Lusene, whick is less dependent on the individual operator. « 

This, known as La vose humide, or the volumetric process for 
ascertainifg the finenes# of silver bullion, consists in precipitating 
the silver as an insoluble chloride from the solution in nitric acid 
of a certain weight of the metal to be examined, and in effecting 
this by the use of a solution of oommon salt (chloride of eodiumn), 
containing a known proportien of salt; thie is added gradually 
till just sufficient has been used to throw down the whole of the 
silver present as chloride : as chlorine unites with silver in defi- 
nite chemical proportion, the amount of silver present can be easily, 

: and accurately estimated by merely ascertaining the amount of 

1 galt which has been exactly necessary to convert the whole of it 

n into chloride of silver. 

This is the method practised at the Paris Mint, and, by the 

‘eminent outside assayers to the Reyal Mint of Great Britain, and 
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, Assays can = confidently made by it to } dwt. or about 6 
ar grains in the pound Troy, or even indeed to half thisg say to }$ 
part (0.5) in 1000. 

The volumetric system is especially ,applicable where the silver 
to bm assayed by it is alloyed with copper only, and where the 
finene*?is approximately known beforehand ; both these condi- 
tions to its successful usagesexist in such Mints, where the only 
silver assays made are those of metal already alligated for coinage 
to the legal standard, 

It is acknowledged by its advocates that the presence of mer- 
cury in the alloy would materially interfere with theeaccuracy of 
the assay, and a certain (rather tedious) modification of the pro- 
cess is essential to avoid error under such a contingency, 

Its adoption in the Indian Mints was not considered desirable 
by their assay officers for reasons of which the following are a 
few :—1, A vast amount of the silver whieh comes to tlfe Indian 
Mints, (vrz., China and Rangoon Sycee, bazaar cake silver, 


_  wJapanese coins, Xc.,) contains not only mercury, but lead and other 
coarse metals. 2, No sufficiently approximate idea of the fineness 
H of such silver can be formed before hand, thus necessitating a pre- 


liminary assay by cupellation. 38, The high temperature of an 
Indian climate rendersit impossible to retain the solution of salt 
sat an uniform strength for any length of time; the evaporation 
_ and concentration derange the equivalence which it is essential to 
_ maintain between #¢ and the proportion of silver meant to be pre- 
cipitated by it; thus involving very frequent tedious testing to 
ascertain,daily the actual strength of the standard solution. 4, 
_ The whole of the important manipulations should be gone through 
a by the Assay Master himself or his Deputy, a labour beyond their 
+9 strength in this climate with a very large daily number of assays 

of various finenesses ; and one which would preclude the possibility 
reat his attending to the many other important duties which devolve 
on the head of an Assay office to a,Mint in India, _ 
he method of assay by cupellation then not being accurate 
rh for the requirements of trade, and that by the French pro- 
; mies 1s eae unsuited to the peculiar work devolving on 
‘officers of the Mints in India (where there are no bullion 
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refineries), it became necessary here to adapt and introduce a 
system mofe likely to fulfil all the objects required of it. 

In the volumetric system it has been seen that the proportion of 
silver present ‘in a mixed. metal is estimated by ascertaining the 
exact amount of salt which it took to precipitate it in the form of 
chloride of silver; the same end can, be attained by coffecting, 
drying and weighing the chloride itself? 

100 parts of it represent 75°3 of pure (metallic) silver. 

Hitherto this process when resorted to at all seems to have been 
restricted to a very limited application, such as a solitary analysis 
for some sfiecial purpose, possibly the examination of a standard 
 trial-plate’’ where the gréatest accuracy was required, or perhaps 
an assayer would resort to it as a delicate confirmatory test of one 
or two of his®assays by the volumetric method. e 

Some books which g6 into the principles and details of the 
assaying of silver, malfe no mention of it whatever, others allude 
to it, merely to dismiss it, as “‘ tedious and less exact”’ (than the 
French process). In theory, the process is allowed by all to have 
‘the merits of accuracy and simplicity, but it is implied that the 
tediousness and difficulties ef the manipulations (supposed to be) 
necessary to the carrying out of the theory, detract materially 
from its practical value: certainly the few details of the manipu- 


lations occasionally given, such as the weighing the chloride of: 


each assay (after collecting on a filter and fusion)* in a porcelain 
capsule, previously counterpoised, were calculated to deter from 
the idea of this process being ever made available for the assay of 
silver on a large scale. . 

The credit is que to Mr. J. Dodd, a former assay master of 
the Calcutta Mint (and a Surgeon in the Madras army) of having 
encountered those difficulties of manipulation, and of having over- 
come them inasmuch as he modified and simplified them, and in 
short so systematised the whole practical working of the pr@gcess, 
as to render its application to the assaying of silver, to any amount, 


easy, accurate and economical. 


7 











x Ae of course in practice it would be necessary periodically to recover the 
 silwe {by reducing it to the metallic state) from the closely uttuched fused 
ride in cach capsule,—a very tedious mensure, 
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That this result was not attained without much labour and much 
‘patient investigation, and that his successors in office atknowledge 
their deep obligation to Mr. Dodd’ s intelligent industry will be 
apparent froni the officially recorded testimony of two of them, which 
I think it due to him and to them not to withhold, when making 
mentiOa of the practical catrying out of this method of assay. 

Px. Sir Wm. O’Sh&ughness y, who was Deputy Assay 
Master of the Caleutta Mint in Mr. Dodd’s time, and himself a 
practical chemist of high reputation, writes in April, 1852. 





f “Previous to making over charge of the assay office to Dr. 
| “Bhaw on the oceasion of my proceeding to Englafd on duty, 
i? **I deem it an act of justice towards the*°assay master, Mr. James 


“Dodd to place upon record an acknowledgment of the emi- 
*‘nent service Dr. Dodd has rendered to the Assa®? Department 





Me “and to the art of assaying generally By his investigation of the 
“analytical process for assaying silver, *his improvements in the 
“tnanipulation of the process, and his admirable system of arrange- 

' “ment which renders it capable of effecting in 24 hours more 
“assays of silver than the mint can ever require in that time.” 

- -Dr. Shekleton the present essay master (now on leave), 
an assayer of long experience, when giving officially to the Mint 

4 Committee at their request a detailed statement of the process, 

ie says (April °55), ‘‘ If would be quite impossible, however, by any 

? “mere description to form an adequate idea of the elegance of the 

h - process on the perfection to which it has been brought by the 

br kill and unwearying industry of Mr. Dod d, late assay master. 

a “To him is due not only the merit of its introduction, but the 

x “removal of every practical difficulty in its wogking ; the confi- 

dence with which his system has been adopted by all his succes- 

bai . “« sors is the highest tribute to its completeness and efficiency.’’* 
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Be Method of assaying silver by the “ chloride process” (as conducted 
iad inthe Calcutta Mint) given somewhat tn detail. ) 
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(each sample in duplicate) in small shallow saucers of polished 
copper and’so brought in batches of 40 on a board, containing in 
numerical order receptacles for the little saucer, to the Assay ~ 
Master who, in the delicate assny balance, exactly brings each 
sample to the one required weight.* . 

As each sample is weighed, it is transferred from the platinum 
skiff of the balance to a bottle on the feft hand of the assayer, by 
means of asmall copper funnel. The bottlest for this purpose 
are held in readiness for the musters by an assistant and, on receiv- 
ing them, are removed into the Laboratory in batches of six. 

On being taken to the laboratory, they are ranged on a circular 
platform or turn-table and” there one of the (European) assistants 
adds by means of a pipette 14 drachms of nitric acid to each 
bottle, whicl? are then (without their stoppers) transferred fo a 
sand-bath and exposed “fo a considerable degree of heat, till solu- 
tion of the contents is effected. 

The specific gravity of the nitric acid used is generally 1200, 
e. in the case of known alloys of 6nly copper and silver, such as 


* the standard meltings, coins, &c., but when the nature of the alloy 


is uncertain, such as bazad? silver, or some sycee, (where the 
presence of mercury may be suspected), a stronger acid of sp. gr. 
1320 is used. It has been found too by experience that the chlo- 
rides from fine bar silver eventuate better, when the solution has 
been effected in the stronger acid. 

When the samples have been completely dissolved,t the bottles 
are brought back to the platform and there each receives through 
a glass funnel§ about six ounces of cold distilled water. * 

There is then. added to each bottle through a glass pipette, As 
before, 14 drachms of hydrochloric acid, sp. grav. 1060, which 
immediately converts the silver present into the characteristic white 
precipitate of chloride of silver, which forms in slow-falling curdy 
volumes, . ” 

* The amount of this weight will be more particularly referred to further on. 

The chief appliances will be described mare fully in an appendix. 
+ A slight residuum of gold, as «a black powder is very generally seen. 
PAs portion of this which enters the neck of the bottle is protected, or 


sheathed, with an inch of India rubber tubing to prevent chipping, if struck 
against the neck of the bottle. 


49 
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E The stoppers (previously dipped in distilled water) are then care- 
fully replaced and the bottles are allowed to stand for {fe minutes. — 
The bottles are next well shaken two and two by the laboratory 
workmen for three or four minutes till the chloride aggregates 
and rapidly falls down} any particles which may remain attached 
+ to the neck or upper pagt of the bottles are washed down by a 
quick circular motion, and more distilled water being added,to 
within about two inches of the neck, (great caution being observed 
Im removing and returning the stoppers); the bottles are then 
allowed to rest each in its assigned place on the platform for four 
hours. j * 
At the expiration of that period, the clear supernatant liquid 
* (blue coloured when copper is present) is removed by a glass 
syphon, which is lowered to within an inch of the deposited 
chloride, the greatest care being taken that none of it is drawn up 
into the syphon. As each platform is made to revolve on its 
centre, according as each bottle is syphoned, the operator sitting in 
one place brings the platform round till the next bottle in orde 
gets under the syphon, which is thus in rotation lowered into each. ~ 
The fluid escapes from the long Ig of the syphon through ea 
fannel fitted in the table to a jar placed underneath. 
After the first syphoning, the bottles are immediately filled 


he , again with distilled water, and each gets a quiet circular motion 
_ for a few moments,.and the precipitate is again allowed to settle | 


as evenly as possible, this time it will be sufficient to allow them to 
rest for two hours, when they are again syphoned as before and the 
stoppers returned. — 
Poder ordinary circumstances these two washings are sufficient, 

_ but if the silver is evidently “ coarse,” a third or fourth washing is 
similarly given. 
<a When it is considered that the chlorides have been sufficiently _ 
, washed, the bottles are placed for half an hour ina reclining 
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_ Meantime a pneumatic trough has been got ready, capable of — 
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with distilled water: for each bottle there is placed on the floor of 


_ the troughga small porcelain saucer holding a little Wedge-wood 


crucible or cup, each numbered to correspond to the bottles. A 
laboratory workman then removes the stoppers from the bottles 
and hands them one by one to an assistant at the trough, Who 
placing his forefinger over the mouth of each bottle inyerts“it over 
its corresponding cup, and does not renfove his finger till the neck 
of the bottle has passed down through the water and well into the 
cup: then the finger being taken away the bulk of the chloride 
falls by its own weight to the bottom of the cup. 

The bott® is held. in the position by two rings one (the larger) 
above the other, which are fixed to the sides of the trough : this 
arrangement retains each bottle in situ, at the proper slant, and 
admits of ths operator gently revolving or slightly raising*the 
bottle with his left hard, while with the right he patiently taps 
the bottom and sides tifl the whole of the chloride has been dex- 


terously got out, the finger is then again placed over the mouth 


and the bottle raised up through the rings and handed (mouth 


upwards) to the assayer, or to the supervising assistant standing by, 


who carefully examines it to see that every particle of chloride has 
been dropped into the cup. When this part of the manipulation 
has been neatly done, none of the chloride falls over into the saucer 
which is placed as a precautionary measure under each cup. 

When the chloride falls into the cup, it is in an uneven lumpy 
state and not in a favourable condition for beipg uniformly dried, 
it has therefore next to be broken up. For this purpose the cups 
(containing the chlorides, and water to the brim) on removal from 
the trough are taken in batches on a tray to an assistant seated at a 
steady table, who first carefully decants off about half the water, and 
then with a finely polished glass rod (four inches long and one-third 
inch thick) gently stirs and beats the lumpy precipitate, while 
revolving the cup on the table; this causes it to le evenly gnd 
loosely at the bottom of the cup as a purplish grey powder, not too 


He next washes the rod over the cup with distilled water from a 


" drop bottle, lest any of the chloride may be adhering to it, and sprin- 


kles a drop or two from it on to the surface of the water in each 
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On the Mothed of Aveaging Sileor. Ne. 4, 
| up, te ae te caus to sink any minute particles that may happen to 
aq remain Goating. He then, after an interval of ton mingtes, drains 
| off about three-fourths of the supernatant water, which he lets run 
dows the red into « vessel near him, and with « tap or two with 
the fod to the outaide of the cup to atill further loosen the deposit, 
thie part of the mani se canclidext. 
Nig The crucibles are neat to the drying furnace, wheresa 
steam bath is ready to reewite thera, on the perforated upper plate 
of this they are ranged, and allowed t remain for about an 
hear, Thie gredually and without «purting, frees the chlorides 
from moisture, which may be known by their eaking, @ «, leaving 
the sides of the cups round the edges and forming at the 
i: , bettom of each a loose cake, resembling somewhat « gun-wad, The 
' eruéibles are then arranged om « bot air plate and there exposed 
te @ temperature of between 300° and 350° (Fahr.) for about 2 
seers, 111 thoroughly dried, when they dro ready for weighing.* 
Whee the above manipulations have heen carefully and satisfac- 
r terily gone throwgh, each little cup contains an unbroken, tole- 
rably firm, cake of chloride of s«ilver, tying unattached, which 
admits of being easily grasped with ® pair of forceps, and cleanly 
Sifted out of the cup and conveyed to the «kiff of the assay balance 
«ie which it ie weighed. The cups are generally brought from the 
laboratory to the assayer at the balance, in batches of S or 10. A 
| Standard,” «ynthetically prepared of pure silver and copper, and 
_ * eeey pound of puge silver are introduced with each day's sot of 
se ad their chlorides dried with the others, and the analysis 
" of theme verified before weighing the reet. Occasionally these 
 Mehecks” are also fused and weighed in a porcelain capsule, but 
the weight found never differs from that of the chloride merely dried 
- aa above. 
| Once, oF twice a month, the silver is recovered from the aecumula- 
ted dilorides, which are well pounded in a mortar and brought to 
— and then mixed witha proper propertiog of chalk and 
Pi AMR. gat late « wovnghs ean qeastite.cndl. meant, ) 
warm, bo obviate) 
worwmenry im 
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heat. The metallic silver so recovered ie transferred ta the 
Mins. Py 

Daedew the circumstances of the stwion and of the pretpitatios 
ee detasientd aleve, ehewld any prokd buppew ty be peeee et in the aa 
ple operated on, 11 is mot dimmed weed, amd Ueredire bewwnnmes 
it and aecordingly comes t be end valued ae silver, Ta 
this the ehlonde prorese reeemjdee thet by cwpediateum, whieh: Mime 
Wise takes no distinguishing cognisamee of guid, eed beth these 
Proceeses contrast in thie reepect with the wlumetre: ene wheck ie 
@ Frigid anal@vie for silver alone , wo that, strictly epeeking, os semay 
cumducted by cither of i firet-named metheode aeewteioe the 
prepertion present of “ the precious metals.” + + siheew and geld © | 
Should me@rury be present it does nit interfere with the rediebt, 
when the solution has be@n effected in excess of nitrile acd with 
chiaric acid formes no precipitate in solutsome of mercuric salts t 








present the mass, the «ystem preveile im the ledian Alints of 
taking samples for aeeny by granulating = small porties of the 
contents of cach melting pot; when the metal i in » thorough 
@tate of fusion and has just been well stirwed, « 
of the molten metal is quickly poured from « tloralle bengit 
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a vessel of water, and the granules so formed received on a 
strainer, lifted out and perfectly dried.* The weight qf this speci- 
men representing each pot was at first fixed at 24 grains techni- 
eally called the ‘‘ assay Ib’; this in the case of pure silver yielded 
31.57 grains of chloride of silver, while the same quantity of . 
Indiafi’ Standard silver (which is +3th silver plus ~,th copper = 
916.66 in 1000) yielded ©ne-twelfth less or 29.21 grains ;—on — 
the weight of chloride being ascertained in each case a table which 

was calculated and prepared for the purpose was referred to and the 
equivalent fineness assigned to the 4 dwt., plus the odd grains, when 

any. But when it became desirable to prepare for the decimal form 

of notation, a number more convenienttthan 31.87 was looked for 

to represent purity or 1000, and 25 was fixed onas a desirable start- mi, 
ingepoint, particularly as the quantity of pure silver q@iclding that 
amount of chloride, viz. 18.825 grains, wes quite large enough to 
represent each pot. 7 ? 

The weight therefore of the ‘‘ assay pound’’ in use at present is 
18°825 grs. This produces (with chlorine) in the case of pure 
Silver 25 grains of chloride of silver. ; 

But to obviate the necessity of corstant reference to a calculated 
table to find the equivalent in pure silver of the amount of chloride 
of silver found in each case, it was ingeniously arranged to stamp 
each of the assay weights not with its actual weight, but with the 


~ 








* The introduction into the Calentta Mint, of this system of taking mustera 
ia I find attributable t6 Dr. Boycott, late Assay Master, and to Dr. 
Shekleton, who by a number of interesting experiments satisfied themselves 
that eamples so taken represent the mass of mixed metal to be valoed munch more 
fairly than eamples of the same mass cut or gouged from it after it has been 
poured and allowed tocoolin the ingot monids where a partial separation of the 

_ copper from the silver seems to take place; the result being, nccording to the above 
experiments, that in the case of ingots cast in upright moulds, all the ontside is 
much below the average fineness of the mass on assay, and the centre much above >! 
it. This refers to alloys of silver and copper mixed in or about the proportion of 

“ standard.” According to Monsieur L e v ol, however, it would appear that when 
an alloy of silver and copper in which the proportion of the latter is very high 

; Gian e 28 per cent.) has been melted, poured, and allowed to cool, an opposite 





















to the above is found, vis, the outside of the ingots is above the average 
An assay thorefore from a granulated sample must give a much nearer 

ation to truth, than one from a cut sample, 7 sy ert ' bY 

+ Tho average weight of the contents of each melting pot is 12,600 tolas or 

about 390 pounds Troy, so that the specimen taken to represent this is bat 

es about the 119,000th partseach sample ip atenyed in Auplionte. 2 see 

ss * The basis for these numbers was founded on the proportion in whio My 
ceording to Turney, silver combines with chlorine vic. 100 parts with 32.80, — 
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figures representing the proportion per mille of pure metal which 
f such a weight of chloride so found corresponds to ; thus, supposing 
2 melting of five france pieces was being assayed, and the chloride 
resulting from the assay pound operated on, weighed 22.5 grains, 
(shewing the actual pure contents in the sample to be 16.94 fra.), 
: instead of referring to a table to see the equivalent per nille-age 
of pure silyer, that weight which is actually 22.5 grs. has 900 
marked on it, and the assayer simply reads the touch from it. 
' Accordingly the assay weights are as follows :-— 


Actnal Weight, . Fignres marked on 
in grains. * the woigtits. 
Dt cee Wa reset <b o e sw ee ce eel se ss eles ocd plek bfece 1000 
BROT cece cece eee eee Pg Ds aed ein Oe diate (Std.) 916-66 
| BNA POP on See ee ee ee ee 9006 
Ue nic cee woes brace 4 A ere Tee en te ee 800 
1-5) eee ep eee. Ps tenis 700 
POT rsttae Sec cee e Veet we teses chews ee ee es 600 
Dra ihe cs diva a O* oe vee wees 8b Se ee se rete ees 500 
. {ee Bae ravi cn de ee we 400 * 
AADC oSalees se ewes e oe SSO ARREST REE ET CL 300 
Oo JETS ee ele een Cae diee se J teate “a cle 'w a) bie orn tee 200 
MG fren ee Pea CU Ses BE ees Se ee ee 100 
Babette keer Oe ere ee ee , 50 
t (ag oka OCP IOUS Pee Tee 40 
: O75. Tiss capeccecscrneecccseesceneceecs ee 30 
OBO ck wa cc wees eco twa sens seb seessesecs ses 20 
| tee a Mites ERs a ERTS ahs ER Us ee a 
De © eee 5 
eal DiIGO us soce ee wes we cee eee eee ewes i oe ge os 4 
UY Ce ae ieee Oe ae a ok he 3 
BD Otte ira wa elas we wleled ea ce0. 060) cecbecee eeaee 2 
(O98 Vics cess tele acct sae ea bewetveecrene des L 


Assay Ib., wgight = 18°825 grains. 
; The assays for the valuation of merchants’ bullion are reported 
s to the ~sweth part, ¢. ¢., the value of our smallest weight, and as 
the distance from zero to the point (shown by a scale and indica- 
tor) at which the balance ‘ breaks’? with this weight in either 
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pan is sub. -divided into five, the decimals over or under one-thou- 
sandth can be read off. aaa 

Accordingly assays are reported to the mint office (as a matter | 
of interior economy, for facilitating the alligation arrangements) 
to -f and -6 (e. g. ** 997-4": “ 900°6""), and the assays of the stand- 
ard mtitingsand of the local pyx coins are reported to -2. Thus 
reports are made with confidence by this process to a little over 
1 grain (1°152) in the Troy pound. 

“mee Though the whole process can be carried through to comple- 
tion im the case of a small number of assays within 24 hours, 
still in the ordinary heavy “current work of the officé, assays are 
not completed till the third day. Thus, sa samples are tendered 


suppose on Monday, they are “ weighed in” dissolved and preei- 


pitated on that day, on the next they are washed @nd syphoned 

twice, and on Wednesday they are “ potted,” dried and reported. 

The certificates of value{payable on demand at the Government 

Bank) are examined and signed by the assay master on the fol- 

lowing morning and handed to the merchant or his agent. In 
___ Itke manner samples tendered on Tuesday are, under ordinary 
a circumstances, weighed and reported by the assay master on 
; Thursday, and so the work goes on steadily, under a systematized 
routine, where each hour has its assigned duty.* 

An ordinary day-work consists of eighty assays,f estimating 
imported bullion to the value of 4 lacs of rupees, and standard 
ae meltings and coins to the value of 5 lacs. But on emergencies, in 

time of heavy pressure, by working extra hours, as many as 164 
assays lave been daily conducted, estimating bullion to the value 
of eight lacs of rupees, and standard coins and meltings to” the 
value of fourteen lacs. 
& Es is an outline of the method of assay, worked on a prs 
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seale; of course successful results from it cannot be expected 
unless each step in the manipulation be conducted with great 
care and accuracy, and only then after much practice and ex- 
perience. - 

The natives of this country possess great aptitude in acqu#ing 
the skill and confident lightness of touch, so essential fortiehcate 
manipulation; this, added to their chfiracteristic patience, makes 
them admirable subordinates in an assay laboratory, under judi- 
cious supervision ;* moreover, their labour is cheap, so that on the 
whole, the process seems to be especially suitable for an Indian 
Mint. ° 

When bar silver is imported from the Continent, the assays of if, 
‘made here, almost invariably correspond most closely with those 
previously mede of it in Paris by the volumetric method, But were 
further proof needed of-the practical accuracy of our system, it is 
to be found in the verg close proximity to the legal standard, at 
which the large Indian coinage has been maintained for many 
years, as annually reported by the assayers to the Royal Mint of 
Great Britain, who test the fineness of the Indian pyx coins 
by the French humid process.e 

Without this method (improved and made more perfect, as it has 
been, in the hands of successive Assay officers,) it would, to my 
mind, have been very difficult for the assay establishments of the 
Indian Mints to have dealt with, tn the same time and with the same 


; accuracy, the immense importation of silver to India durigg the 
last 15 years. In the single year 1865-66, there was poured 

7" into the Indian Mints, and manufactured into coin, silver alone 

P reaching in value to the prodigious amount of over 14 millions 
sterling. 


The system which enabled the assay officers to value such a 
rapid and heavy influx with accuracy, and with satisfaction to the 
importer on the one hand and to the mint (the buyer) omthe 


* The Calcutta Assay office has beon fortunate in the possession of its Fore- 
man, Mr. Frewin, who for over 30 years has been actively envaged in assay 
operations. He was head assistant in the office under Mr. D odd when the lat- 
ter was investigating tho adaptation of this system, and no doubt Mr, F re w- 
in’s intelligence and dexterity contributed to ita successful introduction and 
subsequent working ; he has trained numerous subordinates to the laboratory 
‘work who have turned out expert manipulators. 
=. 2 50 
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other, and to faithfully maintain the immense resulting coinage 
close to legal standard, has been put to a severe test., If success 
be the criterion of merit, the 20 years’ large experience of this 
method gained in the Indian Mints goes, I think, to show that it 
is Worthy of a yet wider field of utility. | 
or. 
“2 Appendix. 

1. The bottles, used in this process, are of thin (but strong) 
white ¢lass and contain about 12 fluid ounces : about 6 inches in 
height and 2) imehes in diameter at the bottom, which should pre- 
sent a perfectly even, level floor: they are without any (abrupt) 
shoulder, but become gradually pyramfrlal from about half way up 
to the neck: this shape favours the easy dropping out of the 
chleride. The neck is about 6ne inch in length, polished on its 
inner surface ; the stoppers are of grownd glass, polished, with 
globular heads, and are made to fit with the utmost accuracy and 
smoothness. The bottles and stoppers are numbered, to corre- 
spond with the number on the muster board and also on the 
cups. 

2. The “cups” are Wedgwood, crucibles, smooth and thin, 
about 14 inches in height, 1} inches in diameter above, and a little 
less than one inch in outside diameter at the bottom, The floor 
should be perfectly level, and neither it or the sides should 
present any roughness likely to retain the chloride, The cups are 
all numbered. 

8. The,porcelain saucers are shallow, } of an inch in depth, the 
upper diameter is about 4 inches, the lower 24 inches. 

4. The turn-table is a circular board of about 3 feet in dinme- 
ter, fenced by a brass railing (or by a simple ledge); its centre is 
occupied by a raised platform about 2 feet in diameter, between 
which and the rail the bottles (26 on each) stand,. the round outer 
edge o of the platform having semilunar niches cut in it, into which 
the bottles fit ; opposite to each niche on the platform is a little 
coneavity in which the stoppers rest when not in the bottles. Each 





‘turn-table is made to revolve on its contre in either direction, and 
is raised about 6 inches above the long general table on which all 
are supported ; close to each a funnel is fitted into the lower (sup- 





or 
: 
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porting) table for conducting away the fluid syphoned from each 
set of bottles. 

6. The trough is a basin of cast iron (painted), it may be oblong 
or round, raised to about,the height of 3 feet from the ground; 
when round and large enough for 20 bottles, space and dist#iled 
water may be economised by having « platform insulated*in the. 
contre. This is convenient for coatisft the bottles on after the 
chlorides have beon got out. A trough of this kind may be about 
2) feet in diameter, having a space 7 inches broad and 4 deep all 
round between the circumference of the basin itself and the outer 
edge of the island platform, Into this space is poured distilled 
water to the depth of 3 inches. From the rim of the trough hang 
as many brass supports as there are bottles to be inverted, these 
are two circulmr clasps connected at the back to a bar common to 
both : one, the larger, i#44 inch above the smaller and lower one 
which is under water ; they are open in front (or towards the centre 
of the basin) to @hout } of an inch in width. The’ openings of 
both are in the same line owing to the lower (smaller) segment 
being projected towards the centre by an abrupt curve in the con- 
necting bar, by which they haag from the brim. This arrangement 
receives and fixes the inverted bottles in the required position. The 
distilled water is removed from the trough by the withdrawal of a 
plug. These troughs are sometimes made to revolve on the centre, 

6. The drop bottle used for washing down the glass rod when 
breaking up the chlorides, and for sprinkling the surface of the 
cups, is small sized, round, so as to be easily grasped; it holds 
about six ounces. ‘The stopper is hollow, with 2 small tules lead- 
ing from its head, one opposite to the other. Glass is so liable to 
break or chip, that a hollow silver stopper is now generally sub- 
stituted. 

7. ‘The steam-bath is simply a square vessel made of sheet 
copper, between three and four inches deep, the top or upper plate 
of which has a number of circular openings about two-thirds of 
the diameter of a wedge-wood crucible. There is also a steam 
escape pipe leading from the centre below to about a foot in height. 
They are of various sizes to contain from 10 to 150 pots: they are 
raised or moved by two lateral handles. 
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8. Hot air plate: of thin sheet iron bored with holes for the 
reception of the crucibles, raised by iron feet about 14 igches above 
the furnace plate. It is furnished with a square tin cover which fits 
over it. This is provided with lateral apertures for the escape of 
heafed air, and with a tube from its roof for the reception of a ther- 
momet®r. 


The drying furnace on Sich the above rest is surmounted by a 
hood, the door of which (glazed) slides up and down by weights 
and pulleys ; the plate is heated by means of gas jets ; it has a good 
draught, to carry off the nitrous fumes, ason it the musters are 
dissolved in the first instance on a sand bath. ” 

9. The forceps for removing the cake of chloride from each cup 
to the skiff of the balance should not be too sharp in its grasp, it 
is fiuch improved by having the blades tipped for fbout an inch 
from the points with platinum about 4 inth in width. 

10. It is a convenience to have the as8ay weights arranged in 
a set of ivory compartments in the weight box ; on the floor of 
each compartment are engraved the figures corresponding to those 
engraved on the weight which occupies it; by this means the 
assayer has merely to glance at his weight box to see what weights 
are in the pan of the balance, and to read off the ‘‘ touch” when 
each chloride is counterpoised. 

Deseription of the Figures. 

No. 1. The fluid being syphoned from the bottles ; those in a 
slanting position on the turn-table have been syphoned for the last 
time, antl the chloride is being thus caused to collect to one spot. 

No. 2. The bottles in position in the trough—so as to let the 


’ chloride fall into the cups underneath the water. 


No. 3. An assay bottle—in natural size—in which the sample 
is dissolved and the chloride of silver precipitated, 
Ne. 4. Wedgwood cup in which the chloride is received, 


broken up and dried. . 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME NEW LAND SHELLS FROM THE Suan STATEes 
AND PEecu,—éy W. Turoranp, Jun., Ese. 


(With plate X VLIIT.) - 
[Received and read 7th Sefitember, 1870.] 


On the return of my colleague, Mr. FPF edden, from the valley 
of the upper Salwin, he was good enough to place in my hands a 
small, but most interesting collection of shells made in that region, 
of which Ieat once gave a meagre and imperfect list in the Journal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal*( Vol. xxxiv, part ii, p. 273 ete.), with 
fizures of some varieties of Melania variabilis, Fe. I forwarded 
the greater mart of the new shells home to Mr. Benson i the 
hope, that they woulé* be worthily described inthe Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History. The bad health, however, of that 
veteran conchologist, prevented his publishing descriptions of 
them, and I have accordingly myself drawn up the characters of 
some of the néw species from duplicates which I retained in my 
own Hinds. But as I hase not as yet been able to recover the 
collection forwarded to Mr. Benson, my presént descriptions by 
no means embrace all the novelties procured by Mr. Fedden. 
In order to indicate the richness of the fauna, I must refer the 
reader to the rough list published in the above cited volume of our 
Journal. I may notice that, besides the new species here to be 
described from the Shan States, the following already known from 


the Burmese region are also represented in the collection ; Afelfx 
helicifera, B1., H. sanis, Bens. ; H. gratulator, BL. (var.), Hf. an- © 
sorina, Th., HW. delibrata, Ben s., UH. similaris, F ér. var., H. Oldhami, 
Bs., H. Huttont, P f., 77. consepta, B s., Nanina vitrinoides, D e sh., (?) 


N. infula, Bs. (typical) and WV. attigia, Bs., Hel. Blonfordi, Th. 
Bulimus Niligiricus, P f., B. vicarius, Bl., Opeas Walkeri, Bsg (this 
species and 2. sants were originally described from the Anda- 
mans) ; Achatina (Glessula) Theobaldiana, Hanley,* dAlyceus gra- 
phicus, B1f. &e. 

In addition to the new species from the Shan States, I have in 


the present communication also described a few interesting new 


o* Conch Indica. pl. xvii, fig, 5. 
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_ forms which I have within the last few years collected in Pegu 
. and at Moulmein. 





| t 
9 Jerdonia (?) Phayrei, n. sp. 

“2 Testa parva, turbinati, perforata ; apice exserto; anfractibus ~ 
= quinque, angulariter quadratis, convexe planatis, Gidaeantn. > eari- 
na quaque plurimis setis regulariter radiatim parumque sursum 

" inclinatis armaté, hac peripheriali, illA ad suturam posité, in ul- ~ 
~e timo anfractu tantum carinis Qluabus soluti8 apparentibus; area 


circumumbiliacari duabus carimjis filiformibts circumdata, umbili- 
cum valde profundum coarctantibus. EXpidermide vix scabriuscula, 
fusea, ad aperturam leviter striata. Apertura subcirculari, integra, 


is haud obliqua ; peristomate prope marginem superiorem breviter 
' | ie Saee 
= expanso. Diam. major .13, diam, min. .10, alt. .12 une. 


Habitat: ‘‘ Shin States,” valle super iori Salwin. 
I have named this shell in compliment to Sir A. Phayre, 
= first Chief Commissioner of British Burma, who directed the ex- 
ploration of the upper Salwin. TI include it merely provisionally in 
oe Jerdonia, as the operculum is unknown, and I have only one speci- 
be mien to describe from. It may prove to bea Cyathopoma. 


p~. Alyceus bifrons, n. sp. Pl. XVIII, Fig. 1. 

| TestA perspective umbilicata, depresse conoidea, translucente, cor- 
nef; ;apice rubello ; apira elevatiuscula, sutura impress’; anfractibus 

| _- quatuor, rotundis, juxta stricturam regulariter et confertim striato- 
 costulatis, reliqui parte aliquando fere lwvigatis, aliquando levissime 
striatis. Strictura glabra, longa, fere quartam partem ult. anfractus 
 gequante,uabus costis fortissimis munité, quarum posterior paulo 
robustior ‘et anteriore longior est; tubulo suturali tenuissimo, 
__adpresso, quartam peripherie mquante ; apertura ampla, circulari, 

sensim deflecta ; perist. duplici, albido, labio adnato angustissimo, 
i --Jabro infra modice incurvato, Diam, maj. .20, min. 15, alt. 
| 10 wne. 

WE Lp leoadh Shan States. > 7 


















_ Alycee eucullatus, n. sp. Pl, XVIUOI, Fig. 2. 
= Te sta umbilicata, depresse subdiscoidea, rubente cornea, eae 


an 
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| i i we at , Juxta stricturam striis fortioribus sive costulis filiformi- 
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bus confertissimis ornati; apice glabro, rufescente, elevatiusculo ; 
anfractibug quatuor, convexis; tubulo suturali modico, quartam 
peripherice vix wquante ; stricturad brevi, levigaté, striis nonnullis 
costiformibus ad basin et costa crassa transversa notata. Apertura 
parum obliqua, subrotundata, fere soluta, labro externe nfoclice 
expanso, lamellose undalato, ad margingm paulo incrassato,"5-inciso, 
lamella supera maxime producta ; bio simplici, paulo arcuato, 
supra vix adnato ; operculo corneo, margine clevato nucleoque cen- 
trali parum excavato. Diam. maj. -21, diam. min. .20, alt. .21 une. 

Habitat: Shan States. 

This is a*remarkably fine species with the crenulated lip of A. 
plectochetlus much exaggerited. ' 

: 


Alyceeus °Feddenianus, n. sp. Pl. XVIII, Fig. 4. ¥ 


Testa ploboso subturhinata, profunde umbilicaté, glabra, in ulti- 
mo anfractu ad suturam peculiariter deplanata, deinde subangula- 
ta et infra angulum levissime convexiuscula seu planata et angustata, 
solida, brunnea ; anfractibus 34, rapide crescentibus, superioribus, 
convexjusculis, ultimo supra et prope umbilicum angulato; tubulo 
suturali tenul, prope aper turam oriente et fere dimidium ultimi 
anfractus in longitudine sequante ; strictura brevissima, vix conspi- 
cuca; apertura -circulari, carneola, supra angustissime adanata; 
perist. duplici, interno integro, tenuissimo, externo breviter ex- 
pansiusculo et reflexo. Diam. maj. .20, d. min. .16, alt, .16 une. 

Habitat: Shan States. 

This shell is an interesting addition to the Droryx group, the 
only other Pegu form being 4A. (Droryx) amphora, B., first procured 
by myself 4t Moulmein. The latter is a very “atintie shell in 
size, unless two forms have been confounded under it, and Mr. 
Fedden’s collection contained two examples of it from the up- 
per Salwin, but I have not the means of re-examining these. just 
how. 

Out of four Species of Alyceus, collected by Mr, Fedden, three 
are new ; so that when greater facilities exist for examining this 
region, we may look for large additions té this very interesting 
genus of aperaulated land shells. 
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5 
Alycewus graphicus, Bl f., var., Pl. XVI, Fig. 3. 
Jour. Asiat. Soc., Bengal, 1862, Vol. xxxi, p. 137.» 


Beside the typical form described by Mr. Blanfordfrom Arra- 


can and Pegu, an interesting variety also occurs in the Shan States 
for the identification of which I am indebted to Mr. Blan ford. 
It differs from the type by a,shorter, more subtile and subglobose’ 
shape, and by the ribs on the whorls being slightly more distant 
from each other and very sharp. There are also some of the stronger 
ribs traceable even on the constriction near the aperture. ‘The 
shell is pure white with the apex and the adjoining whorl beauti- 
fully pale yellow. I have given an illustration of this variety in 
order to facilitate comparison. 


Diplommatina Salwiniana, n.sp. . 

Testa sinistrorsi, ovate turrita, non rimata, pallidissime flaves- 
cente; suturaé impress’; anfractibus 74, convexis, regulariter cres- 
centibus, transversim distincte striatis, striis in ult. anfractu magis 
distantibus ; apertura rotundate ovata, margine columellari recto, 


“dente parvo submediano instructo, margine externo uniforme cur- 


yato, tenuiter calloso. Long. .20, lat. .10 une. 
Habitat: Shan States. 


Diplommatina pup#formis, n. sp. 

Testa sinistrorsa, oblongo ovali, non rimata, pallidissime cornea ; 
suturi impressi; anfract. 7, regulariter crescentibus, transver- 
saliter confertim striatis ; apertura subcireulari, margine columel- 
lari breyi, recto, dente columellari modico instructo, labro duplici 
Margine externo expanso. Long. .16, lat. -08 une. 

Habitat: Shan States. - 


Diplommatina affinis, n. sp. 
Testi dextrorsa, ovata, turrita, vix rimata ; anfract. 7, regulariter 


er. crescentibus, transversim leviter striatis, ultimo antice valde as- 





cendénte D. pullule modo ; apertura ovali, margine columellari recto, 
dente parvo instructo, labro duplici, extra expansfusculo. Long. 
“<8; lat. .O8 unc. 

eee differt magnitudine, spird minus attenuati et apesais® 


7 —. 
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Diplommatina scalaroidea, n. sp. Pl. xviii, Fig. 5. 

Dipl. testa ovato turrita, sinistrorsa, albida, solidula, non rimata, 
apice subobtusa ; anfractibus 7,convexis, sutura profunda junctis, an- 
tepenultimo latissimo, penultimo supra aperturam sensim constricto ; 
anf. primis duobus ad apicem levivgatis, ceteris costulis transversis, 
sub-oliqnis, distantibus, filiformibus ornatis, interspaciis polites; aper- 
tura late ovato-rotundata, labio lateralit& incrassato, supra producto, 
adnato, medio tenuissimo ; columella plica valida et infra eam in- 
cisione profunda instructa ; labro duplici, incrassato, paulo dilatato, 
intus loevi, extra paulo reflexiusculo, prope medium insinuato. Alt. 
teste 0.2, lat. max. 0.1 ; alt. apert. .07, lat. apert, cure. .06. 

A very marked type of the sinistrorse Diplommating, somewhat 
allied to the Assamese D. Jaintiaca,G.-A usten, but readily distin- 
guished fronpit by its more turreted shape, and by the deep incision 
below the columellar fot. 

Habitat: Mandalay, regno Burmanico. 


CENTRAL 





Srrracutum Gorpont, Bens.? Pl. xviii, Fig. 6. 

Opisthoporus Gordoni, Benson, Ann. and Mag. nat. hist. 1863. 

Testi planorbulari, late umBilicata ; anfractibus 5, depressiuscule 
teretibus, sutura profunda junctis, transversim minute striolatis et 
rugis nonnullis tenuibus spiralibus notatis ; ultimo prope aperturam 
sensim descendenté, supra gibbsulo, tubulo ab apertura modice 
(circiter 4 m.m.) distante et postice curvato instructo, ad aperturam 
breviter soluto; colore albida, strigis castaneis latiuseculis, fulgura- 
tim transeuntibus, et ad peripheriam ult. anf. fascia castanea 
dentata interruptis ; epidermide cornea, rugulose striata ; *hpertura 
obliqua, sub-circulari, perist. duplici, interno levi, supra paulo 
emarginato, externo expanso et reflexiusculo, alato, ala intus 
excavata, angustatim in anf. penultimum ascendente et adnata. 
Diam. maj. .91, min. 75, alf. .27, apert. -27 unc, 

Habitat: valle “ Sittonug’’ prope Tonghu, teste F. Maso. 

This fine sp@cies differs from S. Avanum, Blanf., (which it 
somewhat approaches in size), in the peculiarly deflexed last whorl 
towards the mouth, and in its gréater volution the last whorl being 
at the aperture slightly detached from the previous one. The wing 
too nearly lies in the plane of the aperture, and very little inclines 

F ol 
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forward. The tube is situated a short distance behind the aperture, 
and is rather strong and inclined backward in acurve, being sensibly 
constricted towards its end. T can nerdy , see any difference between 
the Tonghu specimens and Benson's Weseription of Op. Gordont, 
except that Benson mentions in his species the existence of 
minute epiral strie while in my specimens the stris@ are in some 
rather strong and few, in ofhers they are nearly quite obsolete, 


a Pupa fartoidea, n. S}). 

Testa cylindracea, politi, diaphana, subrugose striata, pallidis- 
sime cornoi, ad apicem conoideum parum inflata; sutura impressa, 
moniliforme serrata; anfractibus 7; apertur& quadrate “ovali, labio 
albido, reflexiuseulo, umbilicum fere obtegente, dentibus duobus ins- 
tructo, dente parietali crasso, lamelliformi, alteroque mimimo, haud 
procul a sutura posito. ‘Long. .15, lat. .07 une. : 

- Hatitat :—Shan States. 4 ~ 

: o 

. Pupa Salwiniana, n. sp. ; 

| Testa pyramidati, rimati, fusce-corne’i, epidermide levi induta, 

anfractibus 6, convexiusculis, sutura impressa” junctis, ultimo ad 

aperturam breviter ascendente ; apertyra rotunde oblonga, parum 
dilatata et tertiam longitudinis superante, dentibus quinque, albi- 

_ dis instructa: dente primo parictali magno, lamellari, mediano, 
 alteroque parietali mimimo juxta suturam posito, tertio parvo um- 

, bilicum juxta, quarto quintoque in labro submediano et ad basin 
ae. sitis, m modicis, eequidistantibus ; labro simplici, non reflexo. 


‘ag Long. .16, lat. .09, aperture alt. .06 unc. 

f  Habitgt: cum precedente. 

#4 4 This species resembles /’. bathyodon, Bs., but is more accuminate- 

F Fa ly and regularly pyramidal. 

; Vitrina (?) venusta, n. sp. 

e Testa ovato auriforme, supra vix conyexa, diaphan4, tennissimé, 
eae, subrugose striata, lwte flavescente brunne&; anfractibus 14 
_ celerissime crescentibus ; apertura latissima. eee - 








‘a ie Diam. maj. .30, d. min. .17, alt. .10 une. 
_-* Habitat : prope “ huegale Sakfin,’”’? montibus “ Arakan”’ dictis, . 


iis nter Tonghup et Prome. Though a small species, itis a well marked 
porn but I did not obtain it alive; it may be a Helicarion. The 
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‘species is closely allied to the Nilgheri V. auriformis, Blunfo rd, 
but is smajler and comparatively higher. 


Vitrina Ataranensis, n. sp. 

Testi rotundate ovata, politi, lincis incrementi leviter rugatig an- 
fractibus quatuor, regulariter crescentibus ; suturi excavate ; apice 
elevatiusculo ; apertura obliqua, quads&ito-lunari, margine tenuis- 
simo ; colore succinea, (junioribus virescentibus). Diam. maj. .64, 
d. min. .54, alt. .22 une. 

TTabitat prope ‘* Ataran” flumen, Provinciaé Martaban. 

The animal is dark colored, mottled with paler, and belongs to 
‘the section Z/clicolimax. . 


Nanina (Sesara ?) Ataranensis, n. sp. Pl. xviii, Fig. 7. 

H. testa sfib-lenticulari, imperforata, pallide castanea, ad perphe- 
riam ultimi antractus fute carinaté ; spira ‘conyexiusculi; sutura 
vix impressa ; anfractibifs 64, angustis, supra transversim costulate 
striatis, striis apicem: versus evanescentibus; aperturé verticali, 
angusta, labio tenuissimo, labro intus incrassato, albido, ad basin 
lamellis duabus armato; hic prope umbilicum costiformi, simplici, 
intrante, illA longa, sub-hiysposideriformi, incrassata, reclinata; 
anfractu ultimo ad aperturam non descendente; basi convexius- 
cula, infra peripheriam et regione centrali leviter excavata, D. maj. 
40, d. min. .35, alt, .18 unc. » 

Habitat prope “ Ataran” flumen Provincia “ Martaban.” 

This elegant little shell is closely related in form to //. (Stenotrema) 
spinosa, Lea, of Alabama. I have not seen the animal, but from 
the relation of the shell to Nanina (Sesara) pylatica, Bens.,Pwhich is, 
beside several others of the same type, also found about Moulmein, 
I suspect that it belongs to the sub-genus Sesara. 


Stenogyra [Opeas] terebralis, n,. sp. 

Testa elongata, imperforata, tenui, corned, non polita, antyacti- 
bus 104, depresse convexis, sutura impressa junctis, confertim stria- 
tis; ultimo tertiam longitudinis vix squante, epidermide scabra; 
-perist, acuto, margine columellari brevissune refloxo, loviter torte. 
‘Long. teste .95, lat. max. .17, alt. apertura .22 unc. 

‘Habitat: Shan States. | 
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*“Biruim1a wassa, Theo b, Pl. xviii, Fig. 8. ‘ 

Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1863, Vol. xxxiv, p. 275.  , 

Bith. testa elongato turrita, polita, diaphana, sglidiuscula, imper- 
forata ; anfractibus 6, lente convexis, sutura simplici junctis, striis 
exilitsimis incrementi tectis; ultimo basi convexiusculo; spira 
brevior®; apertura subovata, intus levi, supra (vel postice) acute 
angulata, antice rotundata,"sensim producta ; labio et labro leviter 
curvatis, primo paulo incrassato, altero acuto, margine tenui, extra 
prope marginem costa solidiuscula crassa instructo; operculo 
testaceo, ovato, concentrice striato, nucleo subcentrali. 

Alt. testes .35, diam. max. .25, alt. apert. fere .2, lat..15, unc. 

Habit: Shan States. : 

This is a very interesting species. ‘The shell is exactly like a 
Blarfordia, but it has the calcareous operculum of a #ithinia, 


af * 


Lithoglyphus Martabanensis, n. sp. Pl. xviii, Fig. 2. 

Testi globose conic&, imperforat& solidi, virescente albida, trans- 
lucente, fere levi, transversim exilissime striata, spira parva, regulari, 
subobtusa ; anfractibus 44, celeriter crescentibus, ultimo % longitudi- 
nis «quante, apertura ellipticé, antice rotundata, postice angulata. 
Columella callosi, polita, paulo dilatata, labro acuto leviter curvato, 
antice ad latus subtruncato. Long. .20, lat. .12, apertura 0 .10 une. 

Habitat rivulis quibusdam provincia ‘* Martaban.”’ 

A few examples of this interesting addition to the Pegu fauna 
were forwarded to me from the Martaban district, by PF. Nepean, 
Esq., of the Forest Department, mixed with the common Pa/ludinas 
and Melanias of the district. The operculum is horny. The general 





— form of the shell, and the peculiar flattening of the columellar lip, 
: quite agrees with the European species of Lrthoglyphus- Gould *s 

Amnicola cincta from Tenasserim has been suspected by rauen- 
oF feld to belong to Lithoglyphus, but it is tolerably certain that 
a * Gould’s species is very closely allied to, if not identical with, 






omus labiosa Benson, . 
e 
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On THE Lanp Stretis or Bovurnon, with DESCRIPTIONS OF A FEW 
NEW sSPECIES,—ly GEOFFREY Nevitnn, C. M. Z. 8. 
[Received and read 7th Seplember, 1870.] 


o 
The described land shells of Bourbon, or La Réunion,eare far 


fewer in number than those of its sis8er Island. This can be ac- 
counted for, by the great difficulties the collector has to encounter 
in the mountainous districts,—always the most prolific, owing to the 
great height of the mountains, which are at the same time ex- 
tremely rugged and precipitous ;—secondly, by the greater part of 
the Island which is under sultivation being almost devoid of the 
deep, “well-wooded ravines and small hills, rising abruptly from 
the table-layl, which form such a characteristic feature of, the 
present Mauritian sceney and still enable the naturalist, through- 
out that Island, to examine at his case, at least some trace of the 
original fauna and flora. I have not the least doubt that in the 
centre of Bourbon, scarcely ever visited by any naturalist, on the 
slopes and plateaux of the almost unexplored lofty mountains,— 
in whose most inaccessible parts, descendants of the old Maroons 
are still said to exist in a perfectly wild and savage state,— 
many very interesting new species and even perhaps genera are yet 
to be found. I much regret not having had time to explore Cilaos, 
Plaine des Palmistes and the district round the still active volcano, 
all three evidently offering a rich field to the naturalist; unfor- 
tunately my time was limited in the walking tour which I made 
round the Island. I now give a list, with a few remarks Jattached, 
of all the species which, as far as IT am aware, have as yet been 
described from Bourbon. 

2. DHoexr CULATURA, Fér., Prod. 48. (Nanitna apud Albers.) 

This isfas far as I can remember, a true Z/eliz and not a dVant- 
na; unfortunately I did not make any note on this point, when I 
examined the fnimal, though I probably should have done so, had 
it possessed a mucous gland. 

The tentacles are purplish-black, the front of the neck stained 
dark brown, the posterior part of the animal yellowish-brown, sole 
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of the foot the same. It is tolerably abundant in damp tat f 
. under stones &c., in ravines, at an elevation of abou 1000 feet 
é' a above the sea. I found it alive in nearly all stages of growth ; in 
_ the very young state it somewhat resembles the figure of Vitri- 
na Berbonica, M o v1 t., Series Conchil. p- 48, 1860. 





—— sf 
- 
- 2. Herrx (Dorcasia) a ee Fér., Prod. 262 (var. Borboni ca, 
.  Desh., Moll. de la Réun. p. 85). 


This shell is very common everywhere throughout the Island; there 
_ are two common varieties :—var. A, very large, much more so than 
any I found at Mauritius or the Bey chelles ; var. B, smafler, with a 
broad brown band, much more developed than j in any from the other 
localities of this widely distributed J/eliz. Deshayes makes a 
specrss, 4. Lorbonica, which is nothing but this varietf, only the 
above characteristics are even more markéé than usual. Animal 
light brown, closely mottled with minute, pale yellowish: spots, 
tentacles brown. 

















3. Herm? perecra, Fér., (Nanina apud Albers). 
- This and the following 2 spetis I did not find myself. 


‘ 4 18 ‘Detrx? Prarrrevi, Desh., Moll. de la Réun. p. 86, 


| 5, Herr Evpoer, Desh., ibid. p, 87 (?-Barclayi, Bens.). 
6. Henix IMPERFECTA, Desh,, ibid. p. 89. 
At about 2000 feet elevation, rare and local, in damp woods ; this 
species is also found at Mauritius, where it is far more abundant, 
_ qeeping about on the ground amongst decaying vegetation; my 
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8. Herm Barcrayvi, Bens, (ZErepta apud Alb ers). 

This is, J believe, Deshayes’ H. Ludeli, both description and 
figure agree admirably ; the unique specimen, from which this latter 
was described, appears to have been accidentally broken, whilst 
being figured. Deshayes says, ‘ fromthe debris I believe sit to 
have been 6 to 7 mil. in diameter’’; of 77. Barclay’, howeve?, T have 
never found any specimen more than Pmil. At Bourbon I found 
this species rather local, on huge boulders, perfectly undistinguish- 
able from Mauritian specimens. 

Tentacles Tron grey, posterior of foot white, the rest of the ani- 
mal the same, with numerous and regular dark grey streaks, 
showing very distinctly through the transparent shell in a trans- 
verse pattern. 

® - - 

9 Hetrx SALAZrENSIG, n. sp. 2 

Shell véry minute, somewhat turbinated, horny, thin and fragile ; 
4} rather convex whorls, minutely transversely striated, striz 
wide apart, acufe and presenting, under a magnifying glass, a 
somewhat lamellar appearance; widely and deeply umbilicated ; 
the base rather convex, in young specimens provided with a simi- 

« lar sculpture as on the whorls, becoming obsolete, however, im full 
grown ones; aperture small, with the margin of the outer lip 
simple and acute. 

Diam. 2, Alt. 4—5 m.m. 

; I have named this minute species after the village near where 
I found it, about 24 miles up a steep pass towards the centre 
ef the Island. Salazie is extensively used as a sagiatarium, 
on account of the invigorating temperature and some noted 
mineral water-springs ; it seemed to me, to be one of the most 
favourable localities I have yet visited in the tropics for the 

botanist and naturaligg: plants and ferns, insects, birds, &c., 
all seemed equally attractive and abundant. I especially nggiced 
many beautiful Orchids in my rambles- towards the old extinct 
volcano, which towers, some little distance off, at the back of 
the village, some 11,000 feet above the sea. I found the littlo 
shell above described, in company with the preceding, on large 
masses of rock. 
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10. Nawrxa (Macrociiasrys) Grorrreyr, Ti. Ad. 
Proc. Zool, Soc., 1868, p. 289. 
In the original description, there is unfortunately atv ereor in 
the printing of a note from myself; it should be “the animal is 
yellow and black and resembles that of . nifella, that of WN. 
virginea “s of a uniform dark grey, almost black.” 
Animal provided witha mucous gland, tail truncated ; tentacles 
black, the black continued a short distance beyond “their bases . 
neck yellowish-grey, slightly mottled with black, the hinder part of 
the animal yellow, mottled on the sides with black, bordered with 
a yellow margin ; sole of foot yellow. It closely regsmbles the : 
animal of /7. nitella, as described by myfelf, Zool. Soc. Proc. 1868, 
_p. 258, the shell, however, is very different, being not nearly so 
depressed, &c.; it is more like ZZ. proletaria, M or1t.@but the last 
whorl is not carinated, &c. Tt is abundazfteat Sulazie under dead 
leaves, stones, &c., in damp woods. e 





11. Nantna (MaAcrocutamys) Martitarpr, Desh., Moll, de la 
Réun. p. 86. 

I procured two or three specimens of a shell, which T have 
identified with this species, both at Mauritius and Bourbon ; 
unfortunately I did not succeed in finding live specimens, or a 
sufficiently large set of the shells, to be perfectly certain of their 
identity. 


12. Nawnrya toyornors, Morlt., Ser. Conch, p. 57 (? argentca 
var.) 

I did not succeed in finding this species myself; I consider 
it as the most aberrant form of a small group of Mascarene shells, 
probably all descended from a common stock at some not very 
remote period, now constituting more or less ‘‘ good species,” ac- 
x cording to the individual opinion that eagh naturalist may have 
ar formed for himself, as to what should constitute a species and what 
a a variety. I would class these species as follows :— 

Ey A. Nanina linophora. This is the most narrowly turbinated, 
ae ar form of the group, with the strong keel visible on all 

Y. : he 
ci pane whorls, it is described as Carney striated ; it is ae ed 
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I. Nanina argentea, Rv., Cone. Teon, No. 1434. I should fancy 
this must hethe oldest, or nearest to the original type, from almost 
perfectly similar forms being found in both the sister Islands, 
under circumstances that would seem to preclude the possibility of 
its having been introduced into either. In form it is very clgse to 
the preceding, but the last whorl is more dilated, not compressed, 
the sharp keel not visible on the other*whorls ; it is finely striated. 

©, Natina implicata, n. sp. Closely allied to NV. semicerma 
Morlt.; it differs by the whorls being rounder, more convex, the 
keel in consequence almost rudimentary; the green band of the 
epidermis*round the umbilicus is a little broader, without the 
conspicuous brown stript next the suture, in its place the same 
green epidermis, as round the base, forms two bands in the centre 
of each wRorl, the lower one being broad and distinctly mgrked 
throughout, the upper«e indistinct and interrupted, only clearly 
developed in the laste whorl ;¢he apex is more obtuse, but the 
most Characteristic distinction is the absence of the coarse, regular 
striation, WV. implicata being perfectly smooth; the proportions of 
the two species are almost exactly the same. 

In the style of colouring, % somewhat resembles V. argentea, it 
can, however, be easily distinguished by its more depressed and 
concave whorls, on the last of which, there is an almost impercepti- 


ble keel. 


Rare; Peter Botte Mn. Mauritius. 

D. Nanina semicerina, Morlt., Rev. Zool. 1851, p. 219, 
/Ravsonis, Bens.). Locally abundant at Mauritius on shrubs, &c., 
in very damp woods. This handsome shell varies consRlerably im 
colouring, the whorls are a little less concave than in the last, the 
keel on the last whorl a little more developed ; it is the most 
strongly striated species of the group. 

Animal whitish, ne¢k mottled with black, tentacles grey. 

@ 

13. NANDA ARGENTEA, Rv. . 

T have already spoken of the affinities of the shell of this species ; 
‘the animal is of a pure white, the front of the neck having a 
faint yellow tinge, the tentacles are orange with dark grey streaks ; 
the tail is sharply truncated, near it there is a mucous pore with a 
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prominent, pointed, orange-colonred hook close to it. Found with 
Felix celatura, tolerably abundant, but local, at a considerable 
elevation, in damp places. 


14.. Nanina (Macrocanamys) nirecta, Morlt., Rev. Zool. p. 
219. . 

This Mauritian species is Secorded by Deshayes, Moll. dela 
¥ Réun. p- §5, as also found in Bourbon, I did not find it, however, 
at the latter Island. Ihave described the animal from Mauritian 
specimens, Proc, Zool. Soc, 1868, p. 258. 

ux* | ] 
15. Nanrya? rproveranta, Morlt., Ser. Conch. p. 60. 

Another Mauritian shell, mentioned by Deshayes as found 
with jhe preceding, I think it just possible, he may have mis-identi- 
fied his Bourbon specimens, and that thepy«enay prove to belong to 
the species subsequently described by H. Aedams as NV. Geoffreyi. — . 
_ Teertainly found no shell of this type, with the last whorl “angu- 
lated, or carinated, at the periphery, agreeing with Morelet’s 
description of NV. proletaria. 






















~ 


z. ©@ 
Be» 16 NANINA PRETUMIDA, Fér. Bull. un. des se. p. 803. 


} 


a Animal white, thickly sprinkled with dark grey, especially on the © 
ce a“ “neck, tentacles iron-grey ; provided with a mucous pore. Very local, | 
at but not rare, found at a considerable elevation in damp woods 5 3 
| = amongst decaying vegetation &c; living under the same bushes; — 
- distinguishable only by the proportions and number of the whorls x 
_ and by the total absence of the strong canaliculation of the sutures; | 
_ I found a good many specimens of a shell which I will now de- 
scribe. 


. 


: 


‘ ier [. Nana CoRDEMOYI, n. 5. ~ 
almost exactly like the preceding, only a shade smaller; , 
wit ith only five whorls, not compressed, with the sutwre not canali- ch ~“ 
cul ated, somewhat indistinctly banded yer a banc ‘broad brow a = 
ob vel ts slightly more openly perforated. Paw “i poe " a 
W. pratumida, height 64, diam. 9 aatiss in ale 
N. Crdemayy dito 6 itt, 8 mem. Sones ag 
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I have named this shell after M. Jacob de Cord emo y, 
a well known botanist at Bourbort. 


18. Srenocyra (Orras) curavutimncs, Pot. and Mich. Gall. de 
Douai, I, p. 136. - 
This little Bourbon Opeas is easily distinguished at a glamce from — 
the still more common and w idely “spread group, (0. gracilis, 
Hutt., O. Mauritiana, Pfr. &c.,) by its more polished and shining 
appearance, by its being devoid of regular and distinct striation, by 


its more swollen and more rapidly increasing whorls, this difference 


_ being especially noticeable in the first few whorls near the apex, by 


its more angular apérture, &c.; it is, I believe, the shell described 
by Pfr, Mon. Hel, Vol. I. p. 159,, in the foot note marked with, 
a single astc@isk, where it is referred to the Bul, c/avulinus of Ve and 
M., he there gives the leaSth of the species as 8 mill., this is probably 
my var, A-; in Vol. ID]. de re-describes the species from a Mauritian 
specimen, where he gives the length as only 6 mil. &e., agreeing with 
my var. BG. I have never seen this species from Ceylon or any part 
of India, though the other group of O. gracilis &e., is as abundant 
at both, as at Mauritius and the Seychelles ; I did not, however, find 
my var. B.of O. cluvulinus at Bourbon, though TI expect both it and 
Opeas Mauritiana and gracilis will eventually be discovered there ; 
the habits of the subgenus Opeas are more favotirable, than perhaps 
those of any other mollusk, to their introduction into distant coun- 
tries, they are to be found in cultivated spots nearly everywhere, 
even in the gardens of large cities like Calcutta and Port Louis, where 
they bury themselves in the ground amongst the roots of paants, &e, 
sometimes under stones, 

I divide this species (0. clavulinus, P. and M.) into two forms or 
varieties— 

A. Wohorls seven, the last one especially not quite so tumid as 
in the next variety. Bourbon, Mauritius and the Seychelles. # 

Long. 84, Gam. maj. 3; long. apert. 2}, diam. 14 m. m. 

B. (Pfr. Mon, Hel. LiL, p. 394). Whorls six, broader in pro- 
portion to their length than those of the preceding. Mauritius and 
the Seychelles. 

Long. 6, diam. 29 ; long. apert. 2}, diam. 1} m. m. 
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My numerous specimens of this variety all have the above : 
measurements, agreeing with those given by Pfr. loc. gt., except 





‘Naot = 
' ~s 


_ as regards the aperture, to which he ascribes 2} in length and 1 

in breadth. I purpose speaking of the other Mauritian species of 

this sab-genus in another paper, which I qetee to publish shortly, - 
* on the laid shells of Mauritius. . 
ee 19. Burimvs venustus, Morlt. Journ. de Conch. 1861. 
: d found no species of this genus, and think it possible Maillard 
c may have, by accident, sent some shell from the Comoro Is. to 
,  Deshayes, who has recorded this species from Bourhon. - 
L- . . 


, > 
- 20. Essa nicoror, Hutt. J. A. S. Beng. ; III, p. 93. 

I kelieve myself that this little species has been intfduced here 
amongst the roots of shrubs, &c., as well as into Mauritius, the 
Seychelles &c. ; I have always found it in afl these islands near the 
&ea, in other words where there has been a great deal of cultivation. 


21. Grssvs (Graputrya) mvrersrtcra, Desh., Moll. de la Réun. 

ip. 91, (° var-of Bourguignati, Des h.y. 

I think this species is very doubtfully distinct from the following, 
of which I found some undoubted varieties approaching, by a 
slight diminution ih the convexity of the whorls, very pln! to 
GS eshayes’ figure of the present species. 

22. Gisnus (Grnputina) Bovurcutenati, Desh., ibid p. 90. 
(bacillus, @ fr. var.). , 

I have hesitated some little time, whether to accept this Epeokes 
7 or not, it only differs from the Mauritian G. dacilius, Pfxr., by 

_ its slightly smaller proportions and by a very marked difference 

in tho. pSipture, which in this species is very fine, hardly dis- 
cernible except under the lens, whereas it is coarse and very 
ce c ot in eS Al this characteristic has wg Fi me. DEE 








» 
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; ¥ th the front of the neck slightly crimson, sides of the foot 
— mottled with dark brown, tentacles crimson. Not uncommon, widely 
spread, in damp woods. My specimens are all rather smaller than ~ 

Deshayes’ type, being 9} mill. in length and 5} in diameter; a 

variety, probably Deshayes’ fntersecta, being in length 10 afd in 

diameter 43. This shell agrees very faisly with a species fi®ured as 

_ £. versipolis, Fér.in Deshayes’ Hist. des Moll. and in K iis- 
ter’s Conch. Cab. Pl. XI, f. 11 and 12, though I believe them to 
represent Mauritian specimens of the allied G. bacillus, Pfr., deg 
pite the magnified sculpture in both agreeing far better with that 
of the presefit species. Morelet, Ser. Conch. p. 89, justly points 
out that the figured specimens do not gree with the original 
description ; Férussac’s remark that the animal of G. versipolts 
is of a rich ofinge red fortunately sets the question at rest, conffrm- 
ing Morelet; it can Neither be G. bacillus nor G. Bourguignati, 
the animals of both of which are pale yellowish. 





23. Guinnus (Ginpunina) vensrrouis, F ér., (=fwniiculus, Val.) 
4 Of this species I only succeeded in finding one or two live speci- 
mens ina damp wood under Stones; dead, bleached shells, on the 
other hand, were more plentiful and wider spread than those of any 
other Bourbon species of the genus, especially on the dry, sandy 
plateaux behind Salazie, where I could find no traces of any other 
land shells whatever ; the animal is of a rich dark orange colour 
with purplish-black tentacles and with 2 broad streaks of the same 
| shade on each side of the foot. This is, I have no doubt, the shell 
at Férussac called Pupa versipolis, Prodr. 468. The figifre given 


[SE 


by Morelet, Ser. Conch. Pl. \V, fig. 14, (the lower variety princt- 
pally) corresponds perfectly with some of the varieties: I found of © 
the present species at Bourbon, though not exactly with any of the | 
-__ Mauritian species that I have seen, the nearest being @. holostoma, °° 
Morlt., var. and G. Dupontiana, mihi, one of which has probably 
given rise to the statement that G. versipolis, F ér.,4s also from AMfau- 
—“‘éitiurs. MD o ree let states the specimenfigured tobe an authentic speci- 
+e men of Férussac’s type, but does not elearly mention whether | 
™ e it ja from Bourbon or Mauritius; in any case it differs materially — 


— 


from both G. bacillus and G, Bourguignat:, one of which, as 1 before 
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mentioned, was figured by Deshayes and Kiister for thi 
shel. Férussac’s note that the animal is a handsome scarle 
- orange colour answers perfectly to this species, the only shell of this 
type from Mauritius with a similar animal is G. holostoma, Mor1t., 
onerof these two then G. funiculus, or G. holostoma, must be F érus- 
sac’ original versipolis, and if the type specimen was from Bour- 
bon, it undoubtedly belonged to the present species, the eolour of the. 
animal precludes its having been either G. bacillus, Pfr., striata- 
q@sta, M orIt., or the shell kindly identified for me as it by Mr. H. 
Adams from the late Mr. Cuming’s collection, the animal of 
which I wrongly described under this name in Proc. Zo®l. Soc. 1868, 
p- 260, and which is, I gelieve, a new specios ; these three last have 


as yet been found in Mauritius only. 
© ° _— 





24. Giesus (Grepuuina) rurGciputus, Wesh., Moll. de Ila Reéun. 
p- 93. - 

This shell appears to be very rare, I did not succeed in taking 
it alive, I procured my specimens on the road to Salazie; it most 


resembles a small vuriety of the Mauritian G. callifer, Mor1t. 
: e 


i 25. Ginsus (Gimnunma) overa, Desh., ibid. 
| Also rare, with the preceding. 


26. Gresvs (Grepuiina) crtinpretia, H. Ad., Zool. Soc. Proc. 


-- 1868. 
ee - Very searce, in damp woods at a considerable elevation. 
amy « 
ae 27. Gispus (Grenutma) Desnayesr, H. Ad., ibid. 


hj 1 only found a few specimens of this interesting little species 
cei amongst loose stones, on a very arid mountain close to the village 






| Verticod?) puruta, Desh., Moll. de la Réun. p. 92, _ 
é ae on eee aes ovargeown with ‘creepers eons near 
gle pair 
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Ne: Venrtico (ata) DPEBONIOAS, H. Ad, Zool. See. Proc. 1808, * ; t. 
p-.290. ©, a 


Very local, also found on huge masses of stone, at a great 
elevation. ae 








30. VuErrico (PacopEta) tNcERTA, th. sp. — 
- Shell very closely resembling Vertigo (Pagodella) ventricosa, b : 
Ad., from Mauritius; there are, however, two parietal teeth and 
» within the outer lip a distinct, well-developed tooth, with oceasion- 

ally another, small, indistinct*one close to it; the columellar is 

slightly more dilated and sub-angulated i, Fare, in company with 
| FV. pupula near Salazie. 

This most perplexing of shells can only be distinguished fm 
Pagodella ventricosa, H. Ad., Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 303,—by the 
different deitition of the, aperture ; of the latter I found about 40 
specimens, to all appearance full grown and in first rate condition, 
some of them, tomy mind, very old specimens, in none of them were 
there any sigus of any teeth whatever within the outer margin of | 
the aperture! Of the Bourbor species, I only found 5 specimens, 
one evidently young, the other 4 full grown and all showing the 


peculiar characteristics pointed out in my description. Still the ial 
resemblance is so striking, that I think no naturalist would hesi- ™ 
tate to ayow, that they must at no very remotg period have had a@ 


common origin ; there is, indeed, just the chante that at Mauritius 

a similar variety may exist, but, from the number of specimens I — ee 
found there, I doubt it exceedingly. I have, however, writtem to Mr 
Dupont at Mauritius to ask him to kindly examine all he can — 
possibly procure of this species, and to see if he can find any trace of 
the apertural teeth, which give such a different appearance tomy 
V. incerta. 





1891, p- 255. 
is interesting shell ts saRtotly: identical with the Mauritian * 


oe s fo rm, described by Benson, I found it, at a considerable herg As 
Ee ae with Fortige Borbonica. oa | 
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32 Succes MASCARENSIS, n. sp. : f 


This shell is also common at Mauritius, where it lives in the 

cultivated plains on walls &c., Deshayes records it, Moll. do 
la Réun. p. 90, as S. striata ¥ Krauss, which it certainly closely 
reseinbles, but can be distingdishom by a less ventricose and more 
attenuated form. It also regembles Quo y” ‘s Suceinea australis from 
Tasmania. : 
Shell resembling S, sfriata, Krauss, but smaller, with the last 
whorl and the aperture more compressly elongated; the apex also 
* is more tumid, not so produced. . 
Length 7, diam. 44, 0 m.m. 


33. Acwatrrna FuLtca, Fér. Prod. p. 347. 
: Desha yes also mentions as found i in Bourbon, 4. Sulea, Pi ér., 
this was probably one of the numerous ‘varieties of this Protean 
species. 


34. A. prantuera, Fér. Prod. p. 349. 

Deshayes records this species from Bourbon, where I suppose 
it was introduced as at Mauritius, Pdid not find it myself. I take 
the shell, mentioned on the same page as AH. purpurea, to haye 
been probably a variety of this species. = 

35. Wyaumorrax mamrarpi, Fisher, Journ. de Conch. ¥ Tol. XV. 
a Animal flesh colour, mantle brown, posterior of foot pointed, pro- 
duced, thickly marked with longitudinal dark brown lines; 4 dark 
brown “tentacles. The colour often varies in being of a lighter 
shade throughout. Abundant near Salazie, in damp woods under 
wien leaves &c. | 










ele 


me O86: ‘CycLosroma (TRormoryor) TRICARINATUM, Lam, 
| a - aly found this curious species at’ Mauritius, where it is v very 
ree a > ad mub-fomel, as extinct there, I believe, as the Dodo. oe 
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, 28. OwreHaLorroris rvpENs, Quo y, Voy. de l’Astrol. p. 189% (var. 
Morelets, Desh. Moll. dela Réun. p. 81). 

Of this species I found two varieties, one the typical, often 
undistinguishable from the Mauritian form; the other a slightly 
smaller yariety, named by Déshayes, O. Moreleti, Moll. ele la 
Riéun. p. 84; it is alittle smaller, more attenuated, th whorls 
are slightly less ventricose, and the sculpture, though the same, 
ashade more obsolete, the broad brown bands round the whorls “ 
are very striking and are nearly always more or less present, 
the Bourbon typical form also often pessesses them, though not 
‘80 generally¢ at Mauritius, on the contrary, the striped variety, 
is very rare inde:d, in fhis respect presenting «a remarkable 
analogy to elix similaris, of which Deshayes has also made «a 
species from #1 extreme form, as I have previously mentioned, wkich 
may Well be compared with his Omp/alotropes dloreleté in their re- 
lationship to their respective type forms. 


39. Omenavcorrorrs Bornonica, H. Ad., Proc, Zool. Soc, 1868, 
p- 289. 

This very distinct species camnot be confounded with any other 
of the genus, it can instantly be distinguished from O. rudens, 
with which it agrees im size, by its being very minutely and indis- 
tinctly spirally punctated, instead of tinely, distinctly, longitudinally 
striated, the whorls are much more convex, the last one more 
ventricose, the outer margin of the aperture not reflexed, the 
colouring .more constant and more sombre, the umbilicus wider, 
the keel scarcely raised, obtuse, and broad, instead ofenarrow, 
acute and thread-like. In the plate accompanying Mr. Adams’ 
description, the colouring does not give a quite correct idea, the 
ground colour is a darkish brown, sometimes indeed without 
any markings at all, but renerally minutely and rather closely - 
maculated with dull yellow, in rather a zigzag manner, the bre@ad 
keel also, where it shows through in the interior ofthe aperture, as 
it does in fresh specimens, should be of a light yellow and not dark 
brown. I think too in the description, it should not be ** et circa 
perforationem compresse carinato,’’ as it is decidedly less compressly 
carinated round the umbilicus than its near ally, the type of Mee 


” 


genus, O, rubens. In damp woods, tolerably abundant, 
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40. OmpraLorroris MxPinme ion, Pfr. 

This is another Mauritian species, my specimens from the two 
islands being perfectly undistinguishable after a most careful 
examination. Rare, at a considerable elevation, crawling on the 
gro@nd in damp woods. 

, aed - 

41. OmPHALOTROFIS SOTURATA. H. Ad., Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, 
P- 305. ° . 

Another of my new species from Mauritius, where it is oxtremely 
rare. I subsequently succeeded at Bourbon, with much trouble, 
in getting a better set of specimens, but it appears® to be there 
also exceedingly local ; it is distinguished at a glance by its more 


attenuated and produced form, and by its last whorl being ventricose, 


perfectly rounded at the periphery, not in the le@st angulated — 
or keeled. A very faint keel round tife umbilicus is. discernible 
in all of my Bourbon specimens. 


T haye purposely not mentioned a species described by M orele ie . 
‘Ser. Conch. p. 48, as Fitrina Borbonica, I cannot help haying great 
doubts of the correctness of the recoyled locality; Deshayes does’ 

not include it in his Cat. des Moll. de la Réunion. I know of no 


5 , species of the genus from the Mascarene Islands. 
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[Notr.—The Index has been divided into four parta, 1. Names of Minerals, 
2. Pianta. 
Names of new genera and species have bcen marked 


rocks, 
Vertebate animals. 
with an (*)*hsterisk.] 


geographical places, &e. 


Names of Minerals, Geogra- 


* 


3. Invertebrate animals, 4, 


Buxa (rain at), 131, 255. 
Cachar, 129, 


phical Stations, ézc. &c. Calcutta (meteorology of), 125, 127, 
Abyshkan, 47.® 128, 129. a 
Aksai-Chin, 50, 60. ae Camorta, 25. 

Akyab, 125,129. Caspian Sea, 42, 45. 

Alnakul, 47. « Central India (Reptiles from), 336. 
Alatan, 47. « Chak-chaka, 52, 

Aling-Gangri peak, 50. Charynu, 42. 

Altai, 45, 47. Cherra-punji (rain at), 254. 
Amber, 29, Chittagong, 125, 129. 

Ambergris, 29. Chukchagyr, 47. 

Amoor river, 42, 45, 46. o Chuling-chu, 49, 


Anadyr, 45. 

Andamans, 27 

Andamans (birds from), 240. 
Andamans (Geology of), 231. 
Aral, 42, 45. 

Arctic region, 44. 
Arrakan, (rain in), 247, 259. 
Asrane, 58, 

Agsam (rain in), 246, 258. 
Assay of silver, 377. 

Baikal, 46, 

Balasore, 127. 

Balkash, 43, 46. 

Bancoorab, 127. 
Barun-torie, 47. 

Bawung, 4%. 

Behar (rain in), 248, 261. 
Bebrings straits, 42. 
Benares, 126, 129. 

Bengal (rain in) 249. 
Berhampore, 12 127, 129. 
Bogra (rain at) 254, 


Churkang, 48. 
Charkang-chu, 49. 

Coal at Andamana, 236. 
Coal on the Nicoburs, 28. 
Contai, 127. 

Coral rocks, 27. 
Cuttack, 125, 128. 
Dacca, 126, 129. 

Dacca (rain at), 254, 
Dak-Korkor, 49, 56. : 
Darjeeling (rain at), 256. 

Delta (rain in the), 247. » 

Demchok, 48, 

Dengiz-Citter, 47. 

Dinagepore (rain at), 256. 

Diorite, 28. 

Dokpa tribe, 50, 

Drungarie, 42. = 
False Point, 127, 128, 129. e 

Gabbro, 28, 

Gangetic Delta, 259. 

Ganjee Thok, 54, 


Bootan doars, 255. Gartok, 56. . 
Borax (fields), 55. ~ Geology of Nancowry, 26. oe 
Bourbon (shells from), 403. Girke, 54, 

Building stones, 237. Goldfields, 52, 54. 

Burdwan, 127. Gyachun, 54. 
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Hagcong-tao, hz. 
Hazaribagh, 125, 129. 
5 Himalaya (rain in), 245, 263. 
= Hindod Kush, 5. 
Me Homfray Ghat, 234. 
Hooghly, 127. 
Howrah, 127, 
; Hi, 456." 
Indigirka,<, 
Indus (upper), 47, ? 
Issik-kul, 41, 47. 
Iron, 238. > 
‘or Irtysh, 46. 
Jaxuartes, 42. 
Jessore, 126, 127, 1288, 129. 


Li Jiling, 51. 
m | Ranbir (planta from), 62 et ser. 
Karkaora, 42. 


Karakash river, 51. 
Rashghar, 59, GO. 
Kalay, 51. 
Khasihills (rain in), 216, 256. 
Kinglo, 53. 

: Kirghiaz steppes, 41. 

, Kishoaghor, 127. | 

h- Kobymna, 45. 

. ~» Kokan, 42. 

7 Korakoram range, 59. 

‘i Kuluondinsk, 46. 


" Lime, 238. 
ue Likehe, 57. 













rs fagnesian claystone, 27. 
ajin-country, 53. 


y peninsula (birds from), 277. 
nent * 





_ - Marpo, 79. 
ed 7 Martaban (plants from) 63 et seq. 
Btn Matgcxclogion! oben 1 

_ Meteorological observations, 123. 
 Mianapore, 127. 


Monghyr, 126, 129. 





Nam-tso-Chimbu, 48, 
Nancowry, 25. ° 
Nari-khorsam, 50, 
Narkondam island, 235. ° 
Nubradan, 49. . 
Obei, 45. 
Olenen, 45. 
Olintora, 45. 
Orenbuorg, 42. 
Orissa (rain in), 249, 26%. 
Ovi, 46, 
Oxus, 60, 
Pamir steppe, GO 
Pangkong lake, 49. 
Patna, 126, 129. 
Pega (shells from), 395, 
Penang (birds from), 277% 4 
Ponjyna, 45. = 
Peru, 42, 43. 
Piniyu-Pooyn, 50, 53. 
Phondok-tso, 49. e 
Pinsino, 47. 
Poor, 127. 
Port Blair, 125, 129. ®) 5. 
Port Mout, 234. : 
Quicksilver, 258. 
Rainfall of Bengal, 131, 244. 
KRampore Beauleah, 127. 
Rampore Beauleab (rain at), 256, j 
Rawung-Chaka, 49. 
Rie@o, 54, 
Rooksum, 48. 
Roorki, 126, 129. 
Rudok, 47, 45. 
Rungpore (rain at), 256. 
Sahali, 47. 
Salt lakes in Tibet, 53, 55. 
Saugor island, 125, 127, i238, 129. . 
Sayan, 47. 
Seasons of rainfall, 260, ~ 
Semipalatinsk, 43. 
Serpentine, 237. 
pentine rock, 28. 
Shan States (shelis from), 395, 
Sharjo, 49. 
Shellifuk, 54. ~~) 


Shingwar, 54. 
Siam (plants from), 62 eb seq. 


Siberia, 41, 
Silbet (rain at) 247. ) ~- 
Bilhet rain at), 254, © 










~The ee i. ae 
Sumy, 46. 
Syr- arin, 43, ~ 


Tadurm (mogastery, 47, 56. 
Taimyr peninsnla, 42, 
Tashkurgnay 59. 

Telekul, 42, 

Tengri-noor, 48, 50. 

Thin-Shan, 47. 

Thok-Dikin, 54. 

Thok-Talung, 47, 48, 50. 
Thok-Maroobhoob, 54 
Thok-Nianmo (gold field), 52, 54. 
Thok-Sarkong, 54. 
Thek-Ragyok, 54. 
Thok-Thasuny, 54. 

Tingche, 49. 

Tingri-maidafi, 58. 

Tipperah (rain in), 247,259. 
Trans-Bailal, 47. 

Traus-Chin, 42. 

Tso-Silder, 53@ 

Tutnen-Ulna, 42. 


Tundras, 47. a 
Tungachan,42, - 
Udaure, 45. ~ 
Ural, 42, 43. 





Usowri district, 47. 

Viper island, 284. 

Wellesley provinee (birds from) 277. 
Whor (or Hor) country, 50. 
Yablonoi, 47. > 
Yakutsk, 41. 

Yana, 45. 

Yenisei, 45, 46. 

Yeniseisk, 41, 

Znisan, 47. 

Zoskar, 57. 

Zoological provinces, 336. 


~ 


Plants, 
Acanthus leucostachyns, 79. 
bd ss longebracteatus, 79. 


i. Maderaspatensis, 79. 
Acrostichum, 90. 
* Alsodeia longiracemosa, 63. 
Aleuritia, $2. 
Amarcila, 229. 
Ammania pygmnwna, 76. 











* dentelloides, 76. 
Amoora kehanbudgaias 71. of 
RY cucullata, 72. 








Anisoptora Palombaniea, 65. at 


Anomianthus heteroen ; ee 
Anosporum cephalotes, 84. 
¥ monocephalam, 83. _ 
Aplectrum, 84. 
Astropetalum, 75, 
Asystasin Neesiana, 79. e 
se Pariahii, 79. 
Agalantia citrifolia, 69. 
i Missionis, 70. 
— monophyla, 70. 
Bambusa Amnhussana, 86. 


- Andamanica, 88. 

5 aspera, 87. 

a» atter, 87. 

- auricolata, 86. 

” Bitung, 87. 

»» brava, 86. 

an lineata, 86. 

= nigro-ciliata, 8S. 

rr pista, 6. «. 
*” Ramphiana, 86, 

a Thouarsii, 86. 

$9 schizostachyoides, 89, 


e vulgaris? 86. 
Barloria longifolia, 78. 
Becsha elegautissima, 90. 
Begonia Malabarica, 76. 

= Roxburghii, 77. 
Biophytum, 68. 

Blepharis boerhaaviefolia, 79. 


" Maderaspatensis, 72. 
Bragsuiopsia Hainla, 77- 


Brownlowia argentata, 67. 
Bursera serrata, 70. 
Calophyllum cymosum, 64. 
m plicipes, G4. 
a pulcherrimum, 64. 
9 spectabile, 64. 
Cansjera zizyphifolia, 72, 
Capparis flavicans, 62, — 
o roydsivfolia, 62. 
Carapa carnosa, 72. 
os obovata, 72. 
Caspurea oligocarpa, 77. 
Celastras robustus, 73. 
Chloothamnus chilianthus, 88. 
Choricarpha aphylla, 85. os 
Cipadessa baccifera, 71. | 
Cissus hastatug, 74. 
»  pentagona, 74, 
Citrus hystrix, 70. 
+ papeda, 7O. | 
Clematis floribunda, 61. | 
subumbellata, 61, 
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Cnestis flammen, 76, rr 
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Cnestis ignen, 76, 

= platantha, 76. 

ai ramiflora, 76. 
ee ges ae diversifolia, 69. 

Griffithii, 69. 
Connarns Diepenhorstii, 76. 
— monocarpus, 76, 

Cyperus cannescens, 85. 


” vephalotes, 84. 2 

46 monocephalus, 84. 

‘ pallidus, 85. 
Dedalacanthus Salacensis, 78. 


tetragonus, 78. 
# Decaschistia parviflora, 66. 
Dendrocalamnus, 87. 
Dicostygma fabrile, 64. 
Dicterocarpus Bandii, 65. 


Pe cordifolius, 64. 
$3 grandifolins, GL. 
= obtusifolius, 65. 


= 8 pilosus, 65. 


tuberculatus, GL. 


Didymochiton, 71. 
Didymoplexis pallens, 84. 
Dinochlon Tjiangkorreh, 86. 
Dysoxylon, 71. 
Championii, 72. 
Ebermniera argentea, 78. 


P incanna, 75. 
c= lanceolata, 78. | 
= trichocephuala, 78. 
Me _ velutina, 78. 
Echinocarpus murex, 67. 
Sigun, 67. 


Ge Eleeocarpus floribundus, 68. 
> Griffithi, 68. 

- 33 serratus, 68. 
Javanicus, 73. 
Eranthemum Andersonii, 79. 
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Biumei, 79. 
3 ae crenulatam, 79. 
ae. latifolinm, 79. 
Salacenee, 78. 


: 
' Brythroxylon Burmanicom, 68. 
by retusum, 68, 
| Eyonymus Bancanus, 73. 
” Griffithii, 73. 
5 ndifiorus, 73. 
umatranus, 73. 









Fiffibristylis ahjiciens, 85. 
a , 85. 
” rpa, $5. 








stachya, 


set var. 2 mono- 
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Gentiana Jmschkoi, 229. , 

Givantochlan atter, 87. ° 

Gleichenia dichotoma, ee ; 

Globbar Arracanensis, 

os spathulata, S4.« 

Gmelina hystrix, 81, 

Gonocaryum grnacilo, 72. 
Lobbianum, 72. 

Gordons oblata, 64. 

Si ae Gp hortense, 79, 

pictum, 79. 
Grewin ‘heteroclyta, 67. 
Gymnandra borealis, SO. 
ee clobosa, 80, . 

spectabilis, 80. 

Gymnopteris, 0. 

Hartighesa angustifoli®, 71. 

?, excelen, 71. 

a mollissima, cal 
Helicteres plebeja, 67. 
Hemiagr “askin elegang 75. 

pavala, 78. » 
Hemiahierina Borneensis, 76. 
Hemionitis lanceolata, #1.7 

cp Zollingeri, 9O, 

Heynea frntescens, 72. 

i. quinquejuga, | 72. 

nS Sumatrana, 72. 
Hopes grandiflora, 65. 
iol Hy grophila longifolia, 78. 

spinosa, 78. 

Rypoeys, S84. 
Hypoxis aurea, 84, 

a orchioides, 54. 7 
H ratea angulata, 73. 
Nae: seprcmmattaisy Lee 72. 
TIschurochioa, 86. 
Jwschkea gontianoides, 229. 
Justicia flaccida, 80, 

as lntifolia, 79. 

$s nasuta, 7%. 

ss nummulariwfolia, 78. 
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origanoides, 78. 


“= peploides, 79. 
a picta, 79, ’ 
K quinqnuan , 79. 
+ Vablii, 79. 
yasculoso, 80. 
Kokoona, 73. 


Kurrimia paniculata, 73. 
sa gia ete 73. 


robusta/*73. 
DLasiosiphon scandens, 82, 83. 
Leleba, 87. 


Leleba Rumphiana, “86. 
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Leptochloa urceolata, 86. Pandanophyllam costatum, 95, 
Leptonychia ginbra, 67. . Papeda Rumphii, 70. 
heteroclyta, 67. Paramignyna citrifolin, 69. 
Limo *tuborosus, 70. * Parashorea (n. gen.,) 65. 
Limonis citrifolia, 69. ~ incida, 66. 
pentagyna, 70. ® je stellnia, 66. 
Linostoma decandreem, 83. Pentacme sunavis, 66. 
x pauciflorum, 83. Phwanthus divicus,62. © 
- scandens, 53. nutans, Cl 
Siamense, $2, S83. Bhichocabymna, (ez 
Lobelia dapatricides, 7. Phlebochitum extensum, 75. 
a Griffith, 78. * Phiogacanthus insignis, 79. 
Lomatogonium, 230. thyraiflorus, 50. - 
. Lonicera, glaucophylla, 77. Plates Griffithsiana, 7Z. 
a gracilis, 77. -s Lobbiana, 7 1a 
Luvunga calophylla, 69. Polygala arvensis, 63. 
»  *elentherandra, 69. . ciliata, 64. 
sarmentoga, GO. « ‘a elegans, 64. 
Lycestefia, 77. a elongata, G4. 
Mallea Rothii, 71. ” erioptera, 63. 
+? Bugecandens, 71. st clomerata, 63, 
Mangifera footida, 75. ca Heynenana, 64, = 
” Horsfieldii, vad ea Javana, 64. 
» * Indica, 76. - Khasyana, 64. 
sylvatica, 75.° ‘a mucrostycha, G4. 
Mantisia spathulata, $4. a Persica, 64. 
Marsilea erosa, 90. ms roamarinifolia, 63. 
os quadrifolinta, 90, = triflora, 63. ~~, 
Meliosma simplicifolia, 74. ns Vahliana, 63. Ne. 


# Oxalis 


. Factypcee open 


Melocanna brachyclada, 89. 


- gracilis, 88, * 
2 Kurzii, 89. 
mS longespiculata, 89. 


Zollingeri, 88, 

Miliusn Roxburghiana, 62. 
Mischospors efoliata, 85, 
Mollugo Glinus, 77. 
Monoceras Griffithii, 68, 

5 holopotala, 68. 

»» leucobotryum, 65- 

“ odontopetalilum, 68. 

e trichanthera, 6S. 
Monosoma, 72. 
Nastus humilis, 86.. 
Nectandra, 83. 


Nelsonia campestris, 7 ss 
‘o origanoides 
= tomentosa, rs. 


Nothocnestis Sumatrana, 73. 
Olax Samatrann, 72. 
Ophelia, 229. ~ 
Ornitrophe ‘Rporetica, 74. 

ilenta, 68. ’ 
= sensitiva, 6s. 
_ Oxythenanthera igre aE 55. 





Wightiana, 64. 
Primula imperialis, 82. 
a prolifera, 52. 
as rotundifolia, 81. 
Pesilma Dalbergioides, $3. 
Pyrospernum calophylam, 73. 
Rhinacanthus comunis, 79. 
nasuta, 79, 
Robergia hirsuta, 75. 
Rotalna, 76. 
Rourea acutipetala, 76. 
zs dasyphylla, 76. 
se diversifola, 6@ 
ms santaloides, 75. 
Roydsia suaveolens, 62, 
Rucllia flava, 75. 
»  pavala, 78. 
Sabina floribunda, 74, 
Salvinia elegans, 90. 
es natans, 90. 
se verticillata, 90. 
Schima crenata, 64, 
A oblata, 64. . 
Schizochiton, 71. Dy 
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Invertebrate Animals.” 
Achatina Arese, 21. 
Acteon coovinata, 36, @* 
Achatina fmlica, 414. 








7 zi. 
ir pantiare, ata. . 
- beobaltiana, SUG, 
Alwa, 613, 
Alycoous amphora, 317, : 
- bifroma, Si). aon 
- cucuiatos, ie. : 
- Feddenianus, 307, es 
_ grophicus, Ut, te 
- lngrami, 7. © 
7h soulptilia, 24, 
Amntloola cincta, 408. « - 
Bithinia Naaen, 402. 
Hilanfordia, 1 2 be 
Bulirous albizonatas, ®, | 
» «¢ fuleadensia, 18, 
7 clavalinas, 443.6 — . 
” ia, 23, 40). 
Teinostachyum attennatam, 89. ‘ : dias, 10, 
echizostach yoites, 80. os Nilagiricas, 18, 24, 
Terastr@mia macrocarpe, ay ” Niligiricus, 305. - 
Poenanguna, * renuatne, io cee a 
Tinomisciam cae aamtitien, 62. : o vicariua, ‘ “ 
» yirbobutryum, 62. ithiam alveolus, 36. 
tekteoun Sectipetaia, 90. ys _ Trailli, 06. 
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liemwipieeta, 15, - m 
Hyatinas Maoilinrdi, 419 oe 7 
Je@Gioniea Phayre, S45. | { 
ie iyplue Martebeseemmen, G03. 

Lathoten, 23, 
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Natica plobosa, 37, Tectura Bornoonsia, 36, 
» _ livida, 37, Tellina Jhombotoe’ 37 + 
a Mmammilla, 36. Tornatellina cernica, 412, 
Nerita albicilla, 36, : Trochus fenestratas, 
ni polita, 36, Tropidophorn, 4138, 
Omphalotropis Borbonien, 414. Vonus uffinis, 87, 
bs expansilabre, 414. » Slabastram, 37. 
Se Morleri, 413. Vertigo Borbonicn, 412, 
— picturata, 414. ° 2 incerta, €12, 
- rubens, 413. gf » pupala, 411. 
Opens, 4/11. * Vitrinn Ataranensis, 401. 


a Clavalina, 408, a anriformis, 401, 
Segre are ‘ wi Borbonica, 4, 

4 iin, ‘ ; ventista, 400. 
»  Walkeri, 395. ‘ 


Eaeboporas Gordonii, 399, 














1 
cee clenepm, 13. aa | Vertebrate Anfmals. 
Pagodella, 412. Ablabos collaris, 184. 
ventricosa, 412, = melanocephalus, 183. 
Palndomas labiosa, 40:2. - S ie Nioubariansis, 18st. 
me ornata, 10, ma Rappii, 184° 
a < reticulsa a » @ , Sagittarius, 185, 
e nS, rotonda, Abrornis albognlaris, 27). 
ry pomeinincotls 10. » @ polyoxenya, 107, 
Philopotamis tlobulosus, 10. * xanthoschistos, 107, 
Phos Blainvillei, 36. Acanthylis caudata, 04, 
Piectopylis, 17. sylvation, 114. 
Plievirotoma abbrevinta, 36. Accipiter nisus, 265. 
ticrinn, 36. Aceros Nipalensis, 95. sa 
Polydonta incarnata, 36. cridotheres fuscus, 271. 
Popinn imbricifera, 7. tristis, 110. 
Purpura bitubercularis, 36. Acrocephalus agricolus, 270. 
usicn, 36 ” brunnescens, 119, 270. , 


dumetorurm, 270. 
Actinodura ? io arene 105. 
Actitis glareola, 27 
»  hbypolencus ‘273. 





ZEthopyga eupogon, 300, 
as Lathami, 298, 
miles, 98, 








Aleippo Brucei, 122, 
° »  Nipalensis, 103, 122. 


| hala, 122. 
Acirde pinlatad, 106. _ 
Allotrius mnobarbuas, 108. 


Avhbansis Dussamieri, 35, 
Anns poocilorhynecho, 275. _ 
Anistomuy oscitans, 275. 
Anortinus carinatus, 96, 
ob galoritusa, 96. 
* Ansonia, 152. 
° rr Pennngensis, 152. 
Anthreptes, 301. 
ss ap. 98. 
Anthua cervinus, 108, 
Aquila huatata, 265. 
Araghnecht®@ra Asiatica, 268. 
‘ flamrmaxilaria, GOL. 
* Jugularia, SOL. 
Arachnothera latirostria, B02. 
= @ magna, 98, 400. 
ts modosta, 302. 
oi pusilla, 267. * 
Arboricola#atrogularis, 273 
Pa rufozularia, 273° 
Ardea cinerea, 274. 
» concolor, 34, 
»  lenucoptera, 34. 
+» purpurea, 274. 
Ardeola leucoptera, 273. 
Ardetta cinamonnea, 274. s 
e flauvicollia, 274. 
3 Sinecnsais, 274, 
»* Artamus fuscus, 100. 
$s leucoyaster, 241, 
na lenucopygintis, 241. 
Arondinax olivaceus, 270, 
Astur triviryatus, 92. 
Athone Brama, $4. 
+»  cucnloides, 94. 
Athorina Forskalii, 35. : 
Bagarius Yarreilii, 37. 
Bangurus cerulous, 200. 
Baza lophotes, 93. | 

























Bubutus Isidorel, 287, 
Hucoo frontalis, 285, e 
» Lathami, 25%. ~?¢ - 
Tt Malnocenain, 45H, . 
ra qumiricolor, 258 . 
Buchangs indermedia, 22. = 


Dadyton viridis, 271. o 
Bulo gymunnchen, 156, ont 
=m eon, 156. ~ — 
s molanostictua, 155, 156. Fa, 
» Spioipes, 156. = 

»» wWiriclie, 155, 

Bungurus cwerulous, 37 ¢. 

Baphus coromandus, 274, 

Butorides Javanica, 274, 

Cabrita, 349. ‘ 
= brunnea, 845, B50, os 
Jardoni, 348, 350, é 
oe Leschonaaltii, 344, ‘d 

Cabritopsis, 3418. 

Caldnas Nicobarica, 32. = 

Callula pulehra, 375. ° 

Calliope Kamtechatkensia, 270. 

Pe pictoralia, 270. 

Cullophis intestinalis, 212. 

Cualornia cantor, 326. 

Calosaura, 349. | 

= Leschenanltii, 345, 350. 

Calotes myetaceus, 177. 

os Rausii, 373. 





a versicolor, 364,369. ~~ 
Calouls pulchra, 155. is 
Calyptomena viridia, 254. ro 
Cantor chalybeus, 326, ] 
Cantorin Dayana, 208. ; Fal 
Caounna olivacea, 137. a Wh 


Cauprimulgus albonotatus, 2606. 
* macrourus, 243. 
Caranx hippos, 35. 
Curetta squamata, 137. 
Carpophaga sEnea, var. Nicoburi- 
ca, 23, © 





ts bicolor, 32. 
oa insignia, 111. 
~— insularia, 32. 
a myristicivera, 32. 
ae sylvatica, 245, 2732. ; 
var. Nicoburica, 32, . 


Casarca ratila, 275, a hs 
Ceblepyris culminatus, 3217 © + Oe, 
Cecropsis rafulm, 115. 


Celeopicus pose yromelas, 293. 
Ceutropus Audamanensia, 261. 
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Chaleophaps Indica, 32, 112, 331. 
Chramorornis leucocephala, L0G. 
Chaptin sonea, 100, 
Charadrius longipes, 273. 2 
Charasia dorsalis, 368. 
Chatarrhwa Earlei, 269. 
Chatoissus chacunda, 35. 
Chetornis striatus, 270 
ChauleicSinus strepernus, 275, 
Chelidornyx hypoxantha, Lov, # 
Cholonia imbricata, 138. 
rr virgata, 138. 
Chettusia inornata, 273. 
Chioropsis, 313, 
Chrisopicoides, 289. 
Chrisocolaptes sultaneus, 7. 
Chrysonotns, 289. 
Chrysopelea ornata, 194 
a rubeseens, 195. 
Chrysophliegma chlorolophus, 97. 
é 33 flavinuchn, 7t 
> Mualaccensis, 292. 
an meontals, 202, 
Circus cyanceus, 114, 
‘9 melinoleucus, 114, 266, 
“s Swainsonii, 114, 265, 
Cissa Sinensis, 109, 
Cisticola schmwmnicola, 197. 
Cittnucincla macrara, 325. 
Clupea Neohowii, 35. 
Colabates sulphurea, 108, 
Coluber semifiusciatus, 188. 
Columba intermedia, 272. 
me sinica, 333. 
rte Viridis, 330. 
Compsosoma Hodgaoni, 189. 
n melanurum, 188. 
= radiatum, 187. 
“3 semifasinta, 158. 
Copsychus Mindanensis, 324, 
ue sanlaris, 1.6, 
Coracisa#affinis, 95 
Corvus Andamanensis, 242. 
Ss culminatus, 242. 
tp splendeus, 242. 
Corydalla Richardi, 108, 
” , y 
Corydon Sumatranns, 255 
phophylax alam ti 180. 





Cuculus micropterus, 267. 
r striatus, 98, 267. € 
Culicipeta Burkii, 107. 
ursorius Galliens, 116.9 
Cyanecula Suecica, 270. 
Cyanops Asiatica, 98, 
>> chrysopogon, 287. 
cyanotis, 98, 
53 Franuklinii, 98, 
si mystioophanes, 238. 
a versicolor, 287, 
Cylindrophis maculatus, 183. 

a rufus, 183. 
Cymbirhynchus tnacrorhynchus, 285 
Cynophis malituriceus, 373. 

Oyornis Jerdowi, 113. 
» £mnugnirostris, €00. 
4s ruabeculoides, 113. 
»  Fraficanda, 268. 
»  Tickellim, 113. 
Cypselus rapbranneteders, O4. 
Se teotorum, 4. 
Cyrtodactylus affinis, 167. 

» . Yrubidus, 465. 
Daboin® Russellii, 226, 374. 
Dacelo puichella, 297. 
Demigretta concolor, 34, 243. 
Dendrechelidon corennata, 114. 
Deudrocitta Bayleyi, 242. 

ao rufa, 119. 
© ins Sinensis, 110. 
Dendrocygnr awsure, 275. 
Dendrophila frontalis, 99. 
Dendrophis caudilineata, 14. 

me picta, 198, 373. 
Diceum chrysorheam, 303, 

o> cotcineum, 9D, Sus. 

» Cruentatum, 303. 

» Minimum, 268. 

os trigonostigma, 303. 
Dicrorus cineraceus, 322. 

» intermedius, 322. 

»  longicaudatus, 100. 

» longus, 99. 
Diplopelma carnaticum, 154. 
Dipsas bubsalina, 199. 

» Ceylonensis, 200. 
*- hexayvonotus, 198, 
a multifusciata, 199. 














Draco volans, 182. 
Drymocataphus fuscocapillus, 308. 
_ higrocapitatus, JUS, 
Drymoipma inornatua, 107. s. 
Drymophila velata, 323. 
Edolius ep., 241. 
+ Malayensis, 241. 
ts paradisenus, 100, 322. 
Emberiza hortulanna, 121. 
es Huttoni, 121. 
‘3 pusilla, 272. 
spodocephala, 272, 
Emyda granosa, O43, 
te Vittata, d43, 
Emys crassicollis, 227. 
ae tectum, var. intermedia, 339. 
Eugystores caurnaticum, 154. 
Enhydrina Bengalensis, 215, 
a echistosa, 213. 
, Valukadyen, 2135. 
Enicurus immaculatus, 107. 
~ maculatus, 107. 
re ciedtecna 1G « 
Ephialtes Lempigi, 03. 
¥ pennatus, 23. « 
Erpornis xantholeuca, 108. 
Erythrosterna acornnuus, 116. 


5 leucura, lol, 
o maculata, 116. 
ys parva, 116. 


pusilla, 2635. 
Endy; namys eriantalia 95, 257. 


Eulabes Andamanensis, 31, 242, 327. 


as intermedia, 110, 32 6. 
Javanensia, 326. 
Eumeces, 174. 
Bowringii, 177. 
”? indicus, 175. 
Eumyas melanopa, 100. 
Eupetes macrocercus, 305. 
Euprepes Beddomei, 354._ 
a carinatus, 169, 355. 
yr _innotatus, 364. 
a macrotis, 138, 171. 
ke macularins, 358. 
aS multicarinatus, 356, 
»  Glivacens, 172. 
re Petersi, 355. * 
i. ‘yufescens, 169. 
.» Sebse, 355. 4 
ob Be eaten sbe 360. 
t 354. 
Eurylaimus | eR epatetie, 286. 
ieenine naureola, 272. 
xfaleatoria C nensis, 273. « 
‘Falcinellus igneus, 275. 
- Francolinus y ‘121. 
‘Gallinago g 
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Gallinago stonura, 273. i SE 
scolopacinns, 273. 
allinula chloropus, 274, © 
henicurn, 274. 
nllophasis Horsfieldii, 272. 
Gallus ferruginenus, 272, 333. 
‘a Sonerati, 116 
Gamsorhynchus rufalns, 20a. 


Garulax gularis, 269. ~ 
4 rh) encocephalus, O+ 
- mouiliger, 104. . 
-. pectoralisy 104, 


ruficollis, 269. 
Gecinus occipitalis, 267. 
Gecko caracal, 164, | 
- chameleon, 162. +h... 
- chaus, 164. | 
= fruttatas, 160. 
- Harvrioti, 103. 
»  pardus, 164. 
es Smithii, 161. 
Pn stentor, 160. ow 
= tigris, 160. 
oi Verranxi, 160, 
Tytieri, 164. 
Geocichla albogularis, 31. 





HA citrina, 118, 265, | 
” cyinoti, 118, - 
7 Innotata, ee i, * > 


modesta, 306. 
Geophila strinta, 332. 
Glareola lacta, 273. 
Goniosoma oxycophalum, 193. 
Gracula dubia, 327. 
= intermedia, 31. 
~ Javanna, 31. 
Graucalus Macei, 99. 
Graculus carbo, 275. 
Javanicus, 275. 
Gy munodactylus Deccanensis, 373. 
np pulchellus, 16GB, 
Varicgatus, 167. 
















* Gymnops, 351. 
Himwmatornis cheela, 240. 
Hiwmatospiza Sipahi, 110. 
Haleyon utricapillas, 296, 210. 

ie Coromandelicus, 208. 
as fuscus, 240, 266, 206. 
os | Saag 207. 
” uvinl, 95. - 7 
occipitalis, 31. 7 
Haliastur i us, 2: Se | 
Haliwtus flviventer, 265. 
leucogaster, 
H alys himalayannus, 226. 
Hara aspera, 37. 
» Buchanani, 37. “= 
» carnatica, 37- lent. i “- 
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Hara conta, 37. 
» filamontosa, 37. 
* # «4, Jerdoni, 39. 

Harpactes Diardi, 283. 

9 fasciatus, 284, 

a Hodgsoni, 95. 

Kasumba, 283. 

Hem ®helidon fuliginosua, 100, 
Hemicitass branneus, 244. 
Hemidactylus aurantincus, 364.2 


Pt ) Belli, S64. 
a Bordmorei, 363. 
. a Coctiwi, 364, 165. 
se frenatus, 164, 
. ms gracilis, 362. 
‘ Kelaartii, 36-4. 
maculatus, 164, 361. 
« ‘f marmoratua, 3863. 


sublmvis, 364, 
Hemilophus Feddeni, 291. 
” Hodgsoni, 291, 
“ Javensis, 290, 
validus, 291, 
Hemipus, $21. 
capitalis, 99. 
Hemixos flavula, 106. 
Henicurus Chinensis, 304. 
ruficapillas, 304, 
Herodia egrettoides, 274. 
Andamanensis, 243. 


ff Hicrax cwrulescens, 281, 

t a enutolmus, 252, 

{ir » fringillarins, 281. 

.t melanclencos, 265. 
Hinolia indica, 175. 


4 , ee moacnlata, 174. 

= Himantopus candidus, 274. 
: Hipistes hydrinus, 207. 
Hiraundo danrica, 266, 115. 

‘9 erythropyia, 115. 

»  fluvieola, 113, 115, 

is rediceps, 115. 

7 rustica, 94. 
Hoplopterus ventralis, 273. 
crore: flaviventris, 106. 
Houbara Macqueeni, 116. 

‘drobata, 305, 


H 
Sal _Asintica, 102. 
Hiyarochelidon 1 fonice, 275. 












ifylorana orythrma, 148, 
> tempornlis, 1652. os 
Tytteri, 148, 
B® psipetes McClellandi, 106. 
- Nicobariensis, 31. 
fs concolor, 106. 
virescens, 31. 


Hypsirhina plumbena, 206. 
Ianthia cyanura, 106, 
“ hyperithra, 106, 

Lole virescens, 270. 
Tora innotata, 30D. 

» Lafresnayi, 309. 

» Scapnluris, 412, 

» typhia, 117, 310, 

» Seylonica, 117, ee 
Irena cyanea, 319. 

» Ablalayensis, 315, 

» puella, 106, 242, 315. 

» turcosa, 31%. 
Ixalus opistorhodus, 199. 
Ixidia, 317. 

»  G¥Yenivontris, 316. 
lxros havensena: 106, ° 
xs ractallicus, 316. 

phmocephalus, 315. 
Ixulus finvicollis, 109, 
93 occipitalia, 109. 
+. striatus, lug, 
Ketupa Ceoylonensis, 266. | 
Lecenoplastes, 113. . 
Lanius,arenarius, 99. 
» cCuniceps, 117. 
= cristatus, 26S. 
» Crythronotus, 117, 268. 
ae magnirostris, 320. 
»  nigriceps, 268. 
a strigatua, 320, 
»  Lucioneusis, 319. 
tephronotus, Se 117. 
Leiophila anunectans, 100 
Leiothrix argentauris, 109. 
Leucocerca rrapink hapheans 3 
eucogaster, 1) 
Leptocoma Zeylanica, 267. 
Limnaetus nivens, 93. 
Lissonota maculata, 174. ~ 
a Sei has ocroe repre 273. 
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Lygosoma, 138. 
Lymnodytes, 149. 


giaboars agilis, 174. 


~Sordoniana, 172. e 
Babouth maculata, 174. 
Machlolophus spilinotus, 109, 
Macropygia Amboniensis, 331, 


y rufice pa, wal, 
. rufiponnis, 32 
tusalia, 112, 
Malaco ron, 307. 
Megalaima Hodgsoni, 98. 
virens, 97. 


‘Megalorhynchus Hayii, 289. 


spinosns, 289. 
Megalarus palustris, 269, 
Megupicu#lenucogaster, 290, 
Mevgapodins Nicobariensis, 2. 
Meiglyptes marginatus, 204, 
=r pectoralis, 204, 
tis, 204. 
Molanochlorn sultanen, 109, 325. 
Mergus cnustor, 275. e* 
Merops Ibhilippensis, 304, 
sp quinticolor, 266, © 
"- viridis, 95. 
Merula boulbon!), 102. 
rm castunen, 265, 
Metopidius indiens, 274. 
Micropternus badius, 293. 


“r brachyurus, 293. @ 


phuioceps, 267% 

Microtarsus melinoleucos, 316. 
Milvus Govinda, 93. 

= mejunotes, 114, 
Minla castaniceps, 109, 

» cinerea, LO9, 
Mirafra Assamica, 272. 
Mixornis nigricollis, 308. 

o rubricapillas, 103. 
Mocon Sikimensis, 175.. 
Motacilla luzoniensia, 108. 
Microtarsus, 317. 

Myisgra azurea, $24, 31, 100. 

$y coerulea, 31. 


Myiomols loucura, LOG. 


Myiphonus Temminekii, 102, 
Muelleripicnus, 290 = 
Hodgii, 241, 
ipectus, 99, - 

Munia acu yes 4 330, 


ferrug 





Munia striata, 242. — 






Ss: tripudians, 373, 211. 


+»  Undalata, 119. 
icapa pectornalis, 324. 
icapuln superciliaris, 116. 





Naultinus, 167. 
Nectarinia Hasseltii, B00. 





ae Javanica, BOL, - + > . 
<p lepida, 301. : 
% re malaeccensis, 301, 
‘ pectornlis, 31, 241. 
Phayreci, 300, —o 
Nectarophila Brasiliana, 300,7 ms 


Malnaceensin, 31. . 
Nettapus Coromandellianus, 275. a 
Niltava grandis, 101. 
Re Macgrigorim,101. * 
“8 sundara, 101, 
Ninox sp., 24). - 
a uffinis, 240, . 
- acutellatus, 240, 266. 6 rs 
Numenias phwopnus, 33. i= 
Onychoprion melanachen, 34, aie Se, 
Ophieps, 3S. 
Ophiophagus elaps, 210. ow 
Ophiops Jordoni, 353. 
== microlepis, 352. . 
Oreocincia dauma, 118, 268. 
i molliasimn, 103. 
Oriolus castanopterns, 317. 
- macrourns, 31. - 
a melanocephains, 31, 106, 
Ze Traillii, LOG, [118, 
xs xnnthonotus, 317. 
Zevlonensis, 118, 
Orocwtes Ginclorhynckus, 118. 
rythrogastra, 268. 
Orthotoritis coronutus, LOZ. 
longicauda, 271. 










Ortygornis gularis, 273. Ss 
Oxsmotreron, 330, 
i bicincta, 272. oie 
+ Phayrei, 14 Bh tA 
Otocompsa emeria, 117. a &, 3 
a fuscicaudata, 117. a = 
ae jocosa, 106,117,242, - 
» ° lencotis, 117. "4 
monticolna, 106. 


Otogyps calvus, 265. 
id ammon, 54. 
alwornis erythrogenys, 30, 2. 
" Nic@®aricus, 30, 241. ae 
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Pangshura tectum, 339. 
| tentoria, 340, 
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Paradoxornis Havirostris, 268. & 


or gularis, 103. 
Parus cinerens, 119, 271. 
Paeeer Indicus, 272. 
Passgrita miycterizans, 373. 
Pandion halietne, 265. 
Pavo ci.c-atus, 272. 
Polamis bicolor, 138, 214. £ 
oa platorus, 138, 214. 
Pelorneum, 808. 
»  -Yuficeps, 103. 
Peripia Cantoris, 163. 
»  Peronii, 163. 
Pericrocotus Andamanensis, 323. 


+ brevirostria, {. 


+3 elegans, 325. 
7 flAammens, 09, 323. 
a ipgnens, 523. 
oe pererrinus, 2658. 
ae princeps, 323, 
= roseus, UD, 
i. solaris, 09. . 


re speciosus, 00, 323. 
Peronticus papillosus, 275. 
Petrocossy plus cynaneus, 102. 

ie curvirostris, 256, 
Sumatranna, 2 +6, 
ae viridirestris, 287. 
Phaiopicus pectoralis, 295. 

“ tristis, 204. 
Phenicophaus Diardi, 286. 
Phelsuma Andamaneuse, 162. 
Philinepus jambu, 330. 
Philentoma velata, 323. 
Phayren isabellina, 196, 
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Phryniscus, 152. 


Phyllornis aurifrons, 106. 
»  Cochinchinensis, 270, 314, 
- cyanopogon, 313. 
e rdwickii, LUG. 
+. icterocephalns, 314. 
gg )=—Ss« SS aavensis, 313. 
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fusoatus, 271. 
lIngobris, 271. 
viridanus, 271. 


Pimelodus hara, 37. 

os itckeca, 37. 
Pipastes agilis, 10S. 
Pitta coccinea, 305. 

» ranatina, 305. 
Planesticus utrogularis, 103. 
| ” ruficollia, 102, 
Platurus Fischeri, 1368. 

Je laticnudatus, 138. 
Pilatyeeps semifasciatus, 158. 
Plestioden, 174. 

Plocens baya, 110. 

a3 bongalensis, 271. 
Plotus melanogaster, 2735. 
Puoepyga candata, 101, 

- longicaudata, LOL, 
Re pusilla, 101. © 
if aquamata, 1OL, 
Polistos ichthyactos, 265. 
Polypedates Hascheanus, 147. 
se maculatyg, 148, 376. 
Polyphasia tenuirostris, 05. 
Polyplfctron bicalcaretum, 333. 
= tibetanum 272. 
Pomacefitrus punctatus, 35. 
Pomatorhinus, 308. 


si ery throgenysl04, 269. 
- lencoguster, 269, 
= M’Clellandi, Los. 
Phayrei, 103... 
ain : achisticops, 103. 
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Porplyrio polyocepbalus, 274. 
Pratincola ferren, 270. 

2? indica, 106, 242. 

* leucura, 270. 
Prinin flaviventris, 271. 
Propasser rhodochrous, 110. 
Psammoyphis condanurus, 16. 
Penrisoma Dalhousie, 99. 
Pseudophiops Beddomei, 354. 


oye Theobnldi, 347. 
Pterocles alchata, 121. 
ne arenarius, 121. 
ais exustus, 121. 


oa fascintus, 121. 
Pteruthius erythropterus, 108, 
Ptionoprogne concolor, 115. 

” rupestris, — 
Ptyas hexagonotus, 156. 

»  Korros, 187, 

+, mucosnsS,, 
Ptyeh 
Proellu 
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Querquedula crecea, 275, 


— 275. 
Ramphigulus, 330 
Rana pbs iilyctis, 146, 374. 
” ili, 374, 142, 
e ea a Andamanonsis, 143. 
° ” » Nicobasarifmsis, 144. 
Se es pulla, 144. 
Roguloides occipitalis, 107. 
” preregulus, 107, 
‘9 viridipennis, LOT. 


Reinwardtipicus, 201. 
Rhinorta chlorophea, 256, 
Rhodophila melanoleuca, 270. 
Rbycticeros plicatus, 96. 
Riopa a!bopunctata, 361. 
» “Atguina, 177. . 
»  Hardwickii, 361. . 
* ~,, lineolata, 175. 
Rollutlus cristatus, 333, 
Roubignia Mviventris, 106. 
Ruticilla frontalis, 270. 
on fuliginosa, 10” 

* rufiventris, 106 
Salpornis spilonobus, ia. 
Sasian ochracea, 97. 

Saxicolu opistholeuca, 119. 
Scincus pavimentatus, 174. - 
Seenn anrantia, 275. 
Seranus Sonnerati, 35. 
Serilophus rubropygia, 95. 4 
Sibia eracilia, 105. 
Silavo Sihama, 35. 
Silybura mucrolepis, 373, 
Siphia strophiata, 101. 
»  superciliaris, 101, 
Sitana Deccanensis, 267. 
» minor, 365. 
,  Pondicerinna, 3657367. 
Sitta cinnamomeoventris, 99. 
» formosa, 99. 
Siva cyanouroptera, 109, 
» striguln, 109. 
Spatula clypeata, 275. 
ee ss apicandus, 111. 
ephenurus, 111. 
Spi jlornis cheela, 93. 
Spizalauda Deva, 119. 
» &imillima, 120. 
Spizixos canifrons, 106. 
es chrysen, 103. 
“es ‘icops, 103. 
ra ceps, 
‘Strix pase anit 
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Toetrao luzoniensia, 333. i ewe | 
Temora Hardwickii, 35. * 


ee Ee prima SEY, 342. 


Tephrolanius, 321. lb Fey! 
Tephrodornis gnlaris, 320. = 
¥ pelvica, 99, ee i ot 3 
‘> sordida, 320 ‘ite 
virgatus@em. * 
‘Pesin cs castanco-coronata, 101. 
» eyaniventer, 101. 
Tetragonosomna cffreng, 203. 
Tinris suboristata, 150. 
Tichodroina muraria, 115. 
Tiga intermedin, 259. 
»  Rafflesi, 200. 
» rufa, 259. 
»  tridactyla, 289, 
ba carinata, 169. 
multicarinata, 358. 
= olivacen, 172. 
“ rufescens, 355. 
~ rugifera, L170. 
trivittata, 356. 
Timalia, B06. 
rs erythronotus, 308. 
Pc pileata, 103. 
Tinunculus alaudarius, 92, 
cenchris, 114, 
Todiramphnua collaris, 240. 
° occipitalia, Sl. va 
Totanua glottia, 274. 4 
Tragops fronticinctus, 197. - es 
Treron olax, 330. | p> 
»  Wernans, 330, ; 3S 
Trichostoma Abbotii, 269. a 
Trigonocephalus Cantoris, 222. ~- «a 
Tringa subminuta, 273. dean? 
»  Lemminckii, 273. ‘ 
Trimeresurus Andersoni, 216., 
= lnbvialis, 223. 
* Cantoris®? 222. 
m carinatua, 217. 
convictus, 224. 
ay ery thrurus, 217. 
“H cramineus, 216, — 
es monticola, 225. 
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»» punicens, 
es @ purpurens, 138, 
~“ viridis, 224. 
Wagleri, 221, — 
Trionyx fangeticus, db, 









” pheniccam, 105. — . 
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5 We srccriavs rufogulare, 10-4. 


Squamatum, 104, 


} 3 Tropidonotus piscator, 371. 


he - - platyceps, 191. 
" se quincunctiatus,190, 
; 371 

~ - stolatus, 191. 


atriolatus, 190. 
SS Tytleri, 190, 
ou Trypauchen Vagina, #5. 
i) ‘Turdinus brevicaudatus, 269. 
Fey macrodactylus, 306. 
ms Tardirostris superciliaris, 307. 
he  Turdus chrysolaus, 102, 
P ss concolor, 306. 
eas Javanicas, 306. 
del modestus, 306. 
» Dussumierii, 33, 
Turnix luxoniensis, 333. 
ox »  ocellata, 333, 


sis gS Plumbipes, 334. 
» Ppugnax, 333, 
. Rta? * sp. 29, 33. 
al taigoor, 334. 
as Turtur Chinensis, 332. 
\ is 3 meena, 272. . 
~~ 1. » ” i 272. 
. »  » Sratensis, 112, 332, 
lates Serious. 332. 
z Typhlops braminus, 370. 
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Typhlops Fess op 370. 
tenuis, 370. 
Typhloscincus Nicob 
Tytlerin hypsirhinoides, 201, 
pupa epops, 99. 

Vivia innominata, 97. 
Venilia porflivromelas, 293. 
»  Malaccensis, 202. 

Volvocivora Sykei, 116. 






os saturata, 321. 
s meéelaschistos, 99. 
” fimbriata, 321. 


culminata, 321. 
Xantholama Duvaucelii, 255. 
indica, 289, 267. 
Xanthonotus, 318. 
Xema brunnicephala, a5. 
Xenelaphis, 186. 
Xenopeltis nnicolor, 201. 
Xenurelaps page igen 211. 
Yak (wild,) 54. 
Yungipjcus rubricatus, “97. 
° pygmious, 97; 
Yunx togquilla, 267. 
Zamenis brachyurus, 372. 
»  himalayanus, 191. 
Zancloatomus tristis, 98, 286. 
Zoothera marginata, 268. 
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Zostbrops palpebrosus, ——_—- 31. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
z taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
twthe month of January S70. 


Latitude 22° 33’ 1” North. Longitude 85° 20° 347 East, 
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Abstract of the Resulls of the flourly Meteorological Olservations . — 3 
taken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, © 
in the month of January 1870. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations « 
ee taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta,° 
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aie it the month of January 1870. . 
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Hourly Means, &c. of the Otiast¥ations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
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oss - Seeratling ds cathy General aspect of the Sky. 
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Teles] b.) Miles! ae 
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Abstract af the Resnlls of the Hourly Meteorvlogicat Odservations — 
taken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Calcutta, | 
. ti the month of February 1870. | 
Moxsrauny Rusvuvrs. . = | 

aS SSS ” 
* oe 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month... re Die 29.923 


Max. height of the Barometer oveurred at 10 4. st. on the 23rd... 
Min, height of the Barometer occurred at 3 & 4p. mw. on the Sth. 
. £ertreme range of the Barometer during the month 








Mean of the daily Max. Pressures . ... a as Ay 
Ditto clitto Min. ditto a = ar waa 
Mean duily range of tie Barometer during the month .., ee 
. 
7 s S ; 
a 
>. = , Oo . 
"Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month bes ih 0, 
Max. ‘Temperature ctcurred at 4 Pp. M. on the 27th. a ion ee 
Min. ‘Temperature occurred at 7 a.m, on the Ist. = viene, ee 
Extreme range of the Temperature during the month a . ' 89.6 
Meon of the daily Max. Temperature ... sc% 2 4 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto, , = soa cs 65.3.1 
Mean daily range of the Temperature during the month... ive (ae 
) 
* Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month ... vais .. 65.0 
Mean Dri Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer . 9.2 
Computed Mean Dew-point for the month 7 ce Nee a [re 53.6 
Mean Dry Bulb ‘Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point ... 15.6 
. ; Inches. 
Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month ... ?.. ate 0.499 > 
, . “Troy grain. } 
Mean Weight of Vapour for the month las Os ins i Od 
Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation ...— 3.65 — 
Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity 0.60 — 
: ) iati for th th aa 
Mean Mat. Solar radiation Thermometer for be e month .., 123.0 
~ = oo ~s | 
| Inches, * 
Rained no days,—Max. fall of rain during 24 hours .... > 4 


, tof rain during the month — iss oe 
° sohel-emount of rain indicated by the Gauge attached to the anemo- 
tl ea r during the month #** ses ees 


Prevailing direction of the Wind... __... 
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Abstract of the Resntts of the Honrly Meleordlayicag Observations 
_ taken at the Suroeyor General’s Office, Calcutta, a - 
‘ ix the month of March 1870. | 
Latitude 22° 33’ 1” North. -Longitude 88° 20° 34” East. ~ 
Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the sea level 8.11 feet. 
Daily Meaus, &c. of the Observations anof the Hygromecal elements 
2 dependent thereon. 
- —e 








Range of the Barometer 


Range of the Tempera- 
during the day. 


ture during the day- 


Thermometer. 





aS eee 





Max. 


ean Height of 


the Barometer 
at $2° Palit, 





Mean Dry Bulb 


Min. | Diff. 
| 





M 


) Max. fer. , Diff. 


>= 
| | 
} 
— ee a 




















: Taches. | Inches. Leh ee: | Inches. | o o o oO 
1 29-933 | 30.014 | 29.860 | 0.154) 762 | 890 63.0 | 26.0 
2 8619 | 29.922 769 153 79.0 | 92. | 68.7 , 24.0 
3 831 903 776 128) 79.3 93.0 | 682 | D4 
4 879 261 | 830 131 70.6 O15 C8.0 | 235 
6 887 966 | 832 134 | SO.0 92.4 70.6 | 218 
6 .877 957 | 8105 147 79.5 | 917 69.5 | 222 
7 850 O31 | 793 138 $1.2 93.0 | 70.6 | 225 
s S848 934 | .791 143 | 80.6 00.0 | 72.3) ITF 
9 849 |} .982.) .789 143} 79.1 89.5 | 69.4 | 291 
10 331 16" .765 Sl 79.2 2.0 68.0 | 240 
abe 3815 902 764 .138 SO.0 01.8 q 70.0 | LS 
12 |° 813 874 775 099.| 77.6 85.5 | 72.3. | 132 
13 792 910 TOL 206 76.2 90.0 67.6 | 22.5 
14 777 854 702 152 | 79.7 91.2 | 70} 212 
1 779 857 6uG 161 82,1 90.4 | 76.0 | 144 
16. 765 S844 TOL 140] $2.3 93.0 3¢ 745 | 18.5 
17. 826 15 770 145 $1.3 87.2 77-2 10.4) 
18 "943 | 30.0338, 896 139 | 73:6 77.7 | 700) 77 
19. 905 | 29.974 S14 130, 78.3.) $8.0 | 70.0) 18.0 
2) st) | eer] 23] eo] oes | 55] tas 
21 : O92 | mt: : 2.4 2.3 «| 74 3 
= 891 738 913 165 | 83.5 92.9 | 75.7) | Wee 
3s 872 951 793 158 | 841.0 94.0 | 75.0.) 19:0 
> ga Bir 175 | 81.3 88.5 | 758") 13.0 
" a. 745 147 | 81.8 92.0 | 74.2 | 
ae je | iss | saa | ons | tha | Je. 

; 736 162 : 7m oo 750 4 ‘a 

. re 668 148 5 r 76. es 

iene |. FR . 633. 151 87.3 101.2 76.2 | 625.0 
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\ Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Ohservations. , 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Catculta, « 














Wis tu the month of Mareh 1870. 
| . 
Daily Means. of the Observagions nnd of the Hygrometrical elementa, 
. dependent thereon.—/( Continued.) o 
a ~* | sp . } tee ‘ Cae & ¢ gah .s 
: s 1 a 2 nes SH ) SEs igs. 
& Ee | s e* | #3 |2e3| 885 
3 Pi eigsg | S- | SE 4 228 ese 
a 2a] 2 2 .| BS | ESR ope 
Date.|; uw = 4 eo 2 — oe E 
“| Si4a (21S) Bed Fe eee lb 
a = = ce- mse es Ss ae co - = 
a5 »| ei ee | #8 | go7 ers | Se 
‘ eS - -_ i) ! 
= ate. |e sf s* |S i 
o o o o Inches. | T. gr he re 
66: 93] 604] 158 | 0530 | 5.76 | 3.99. | 0.60 
9.3 | 63.2 | 15.8 582 6.28 4.22 60 
12.7 | 57.7) 21.6 485 5.22 5.37 49 
12.6 | 682); 21.4 .f93 32 37 5 
9.9 | 63.2) 16.8 .582 6.27 4.54 5 
63 | 65.4) 141 626 76 3.90 
9:8 | OLS 16.7 .607 163 4.68 .68 
12.0 | 60.2 | 20.4 527 6.67 | 5.3% 52 
123 | 682) 20.9 A193 32 21 5 
11.6 | 69.6] 19.6 516 57 4.99 .53 
1l.4| 606] 194 | 634 7 | 64 6 
7.1 | 65.6 12.1 .628 81° 3.26 ‘ 
8.2 ) = 13.9 . 
8. : i 
6.1 
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Aletecrologicai (Gj iservations. Hj — : Tews 
» Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
etakeu al the Surveyor General's Office, Caleulla, 
in the mouth of March 1870. 


Hourly Means, &e. of the Observations amdlof the H yaromedgical elements 
- dependent thereon. = 




































S 3 Range of the Barometer =. |Range of the Tempera: ~~ 
Be Sy for each hour during 5S ture for each hour 
~ = a ~ the month. b z during the mouth. 
Hour.| = me ; S 2 a1 
se | Max. | Min. | Dif. | £2 | sfax.,| Min. | Dir. 
| as ig | 
2 Se es te — ~~ ae 
: | ts 
Enehes. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. o o o o 
° 
Mid- 
night.| 29.843 29.722 | 0.240 | 763 | 82.0 | 71.5 | 106 
1 7i4| .242 | 75.5 | 82.0 | 70.7 | 153 
2 827 708 2142 748 * 82.0 69.5 | 12.6 
3 702,| .235 74.1 82.0 | 685 | 135 
4 695 | .235 | 736 | 818 | 682| 136 
% 707 | .233 | 730°| 79.8 | 656! 142 
6 7i4 | .241 72.3 78.5 | 63.0 | 155 
7 969 | 741 | .228 72.6 785 | 63.8 | 147 
g 30.004 768 | .236 76.5 82.0 | 67.0 | 15.0 
9 : 784 | .227 79,2 87.3 | 70.0 | 172 
10 783 | 252 | soe | 91.5 | 7o2| ans 
li 771 | .230 | 86.0°| 945 | 73.0! 21.5 
% ; : . ° = 
a 754 | 226 83.2 97.0 | 755] 205 
Og 719| .239 | 89.6 | 99.5 | 75.5 | 240 
2 674 248 90.7 | TOO 76.6 | 23.8 
‘ 649 21 91.2 101.2 77.7 | 23.6 
7 .633 285 91.0 100.5 76.8 7 
“> GLO 270 89.9 98,0 755 
6 656 | .249 | 864 | 93.2 | 7aer| 17:2 
i 672 | 224 83.3 89.6° | 72.5 | 1724 
8 692 | .232 81.3%) 87.0 | 71.7) 163 
9 S| 221 79.6 85.2 | 71.7) 185 
10 72s | 214 | 785 | 885 | 726! 119 
jl 723 202 774 72.3 | 104 

















* Phe Meat’ Heightof tho Barometer, as likewise the Dry aud Wet Bulb 
Thermometer ashe are derived from the observations made at the several 
& murs during t © mount. . ete Si asO@iols lens mys i oy te. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations , 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calentla,.e . 
in the month of Mareh 1870. 


_ > 
Flourly Mean agg, of the Obserwftions and of the Tf ygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.—/(Con/inued.) 


° Computed Dew Point. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations ——_ 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caloutta, 














+ wes tn the month of March 1870. | om 
a Solar Radiation, Weather, &e. 
- eo © ? 
34 \22+ Warn. - 
+73 15°42] .., Si : 
& 4s ‘set = Prevailing ¥ei=5 General aspect of the Sky. 
=o iS te direction, ee = - =~ At, ee 
®  \Inches: Ay | 1b] Miles| 
4} 126.8) ... IS.S.W.& W.S.W! ... | 101.7 | Clear. Poggy at6 a.m... 9 _ 
2,128.5) ... (8.8. W. ... | 170.6! Clear. Slightly foggy at 6 
| A. M. ‘ 
3,222.2 )— ... .j/8.8:W.&W.NAV ... 169.0) Chiefly clear. | SES TR 
4) 129.0 | ©... W.byN.&S.by W. + | 121.0) Chiefly clear. 
6) 229.0; ... iS. W.& Se S. Wa ... | 96.0) Ciflefly clear. Foggy fron 
, e (S5Ssw 2 to 7 a. ot. 
6) 124.0); .... |WbhyS,WS W & ... 92.6) Clear tol ep. M..  ~ito6 pe 
4 e M., clear afterwards. Slightly 
hic 3 foggy from 5 to 7 a. mM. 
° 7127.5), .., |SSW,SSWEWSW)|... | 117.9! Clear to 84. a., Ni to 6 BP. 
=> w., stratoni to Pp. m., clear 
~ [INOW | afterwards. : ° 
8 124.5| ... |W.byS,S.S. W.&| .., (150.5, Clear to 3 a.m. Wi to 9a. 
1 m., clear to? p.a., \i to 6 Pe 
LW. by 5S) | M., clear afterwards. 
9) 123.7 | 5... |\WNW,W by WN & ... | 118.0} Clear to 10 «a. a, \i to6 
. +4 . | P.M., clear afterwards. Slight- 
2k WoSAW. | ly foggy at Sand 9 Fr. Mu. 
10), 125.0 | -...° |S. by W,S.S.W, &) ... | 138.0) Clear to 6 a. »., “I to 3 PF. 
. | m., clear to 7 Pp. m., \i after- 
af ; wards. 
13),126.4| .... [8.5.W.&£W. by S.|.... | 125.3} Clear to 10 a. ar. \i to Ope 
che | SEs clear afterwards. Slightly 


f: ; foggry at8 & 0 pr. a, | 
12) 120.0 0.03. |S. W. & S.S.W.) 2.4| 144.7| Clear to 3 4... w., Gonds’ 

, - of different kinds afterwards. 

, ak Brisk wind between 3 and 4° 

; iP. Bt. i FE to S. 8S. E. at 

- 7.P.M. Light rain at 7} a. Mt. 
: yw & at 2, 3,6 & 84 p. as. 
19) 125.57 .... IS.W,S.S.W.& 8S.) 6.4| 206.4 Clouds of different kinds. 

| RS De aT High wind between 5 & 6 P.. 
- ia aces , xu. Thunder lightning &4eght 
vd ier a rain atS} & Op. we. 










Nee, iS, Wi, at. Wie 0.8) 190.6 Chiefly clear. “™ 

... 1S.B.W. & S. W.| 2%. | 120.1) SeudsfromSSWtota.a, — 

coors | clear toll a. s., “itoG pa. | 

hr See - + : Ni afterwards. = « | ‘ | 
190.6 Lorne > |S. Soe e. . | 186.3) Clear to 5 4. at, \i after- 


| te < Soy wards. | 
7 ee ee S.W £&S by E | 2.4/ 160.3) Stratoni to 2 p. w., overcast 
ee 24.5) .. |S.S Wy cs e afterwards. Brisk wind from 
| ; . Sito lO pr. mM. ~% | 
Selaiaol - , | 192. Overcast to 4 pvp. w., \i af- 
Gee | Moet abi wd | terwards. Drizzled at 7,9 & 
: 0 A.M... & P. Me - Pi > 
ie ee : 
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Abstract of the Reaulia of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
| taken vat the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, © 
tt the month of March STO: : 














Solar Radiation, Weather, &c. _ . 
a Ww IXD. 
5 | Prevailing « Els = General aspect of the Sky. 
| Sg Trection. rs = 
— ee Sy, ve! |) SO oi 
Inches ib » Miles | 

« [8,S.byW.&WhbyS,) .. | 106.5; Stratoni 8 3 a. m., x to 
» “itoS& vr. w., Ni after- 

| : wards. 
W. by 5. & S. oes jena <a to 3 a. M., sos to Ba, 

- “i afterwa 

W. & S. 115.0 sa ito6 vr. m., ‘alii after- 

a. 
s.5. W. &w. | 92.7) Seuds from 8S. S.W. toda. 





w., clear to 10 4%u., \itoS 


-s , p.m., clouds of different kinds 
. Mee ards. Drizzled at 10 
. |W. 8S. Ww. &€ SW 116.3 “Ola to lla.w., ‘i after. 


wa 
ise . £8. 8. W. 1.3 192.0 er to8 A: “., stratoni to 2 
rw, “i to6 » »w. clear af- 
 terwards. Brisk wind from Ss 

ts. w. ito OF A. Me.” 
.« |Sssw Why & W. 1196 Clear to 44. »., clouds of 
| iferent kinds to 10 a. wt. ~j 
Nerwards. Lightnig at 8} & 
1 } 11». os. Drizzled at 6) pv. mu. 

 BEY190.0 bya W. aN. WwW. OU 125.0 Clouds. of different binds to 
; ; it 8 A.M., 23 tor. m., clear, af. 



































SaitiwG Weis Meee O94 | 
ies -W.& W. by N. 101.8} Clear to 11 a. ¥:, “itob Pp. 
im., clear aflerwards, ~ 
ww Wa. 2 | 109.0| Stratoni to 6 4. ».,c 
va . Foggy from 4to7 
Pa | int. (8. 8. — 163.2 * Chiety “aad at es 
‘ re ~ 8s. W | 212.5 _ Clear 
A 8. W, Sw. & E.| 2.0 219.1 
‘a 4) aS el . — ae 
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Abstract of the Results of the Honrly Meteorolugicat Observations 
taken at the Surveyor Geueral’s Office, Calchtta, 














e _in the month of March 1870. 
Morruty Resurrs. _ = 
- - 
~ _ 
. 
Mean height the Rerometer for the month... gi be. 
“Max. height of the Barometer oecurred at 10 4. mw. on the 18th. 
Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 4 Ff. M. on the 
Eertreme range of the Buroweter during the month di abe 
Mean of othe dgily Max. Pressures -.. oad, a 
Ditto ditto Min. ditto a 2 
Bean duily range of the Barometer during the month ... ond 
‘ e 
. . o 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month a dung. * eters 
Max. Temperature ocefirred at 4 Fr. M. on the 3Oth., _ ._ m12 
Min. Temperature occurred at 6 a.m, on the Ist. ee —_ 2a.” 
Extreme range of the Temperature during the month —_ w- - 382 


Mean of the daily Max. Te o> a. we 


egg bah 
' Ditto ditto Min. ditto, ” eS es a 
RMean daily range of the Temperature during the month... wa Ene 





t Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month ... va: <a 
atten Drs Bulb Thermometer aboresMean Wet Bulb Thermometer (LO 








aarp A ‘Mean Dew-point for the month ss Ses * 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point ... 17.0 

| Inches. z 
‘Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month ... oi? . oso7r ™ 


—_— = —_ —_—_—_—_——— 


- 

Weight of Vapour for the month se — 6.42 
4ai We ¥ uired for complete saturation ... 72 

Pecan ir aiererana 48 
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Abstract of thé Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations — 
; | taken at the Sarveygr General’s Office, Caleulla, : : 
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é 
Abstract of the Results of the Tlourly Meteorological Observations. 
. daken at the Surveyar General’s Office, Cateutla, 
_ m the wntouth of May 1870. 
Latitude 22° 33’ 1” North. Longitude S8° 20° 34” East. - 
“Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the sea level, 18.11 feet. 


Daily Meaus, &e. of the Observations and of the Hygrowetrical elements 
dependent thereon. 






























= e. | ' - | | -_= — 
| a= ,. | Kange of the Barometer | Ge Range of the Tempera- — 
(ees | luring the day. | FAS ture during the day. | 
eS ee | | EE + 
Date. oS 2 ° ) ea = | , 
ao | Max..| Sin. | Dim | ES Max. | Min. | Diff. 
Sat . | | Se : | 
= °° 
| | | ; | 
Inghes. | Inches. * Inches. | Inches.” o ro | o o 
1 | 29.738 | 29.810 |*° 29.650 | 0.160 | 988.3 96.5 | $2.4) 141 
2 649 714] .564 160! s94 | 100.8 | 82.0) 188 
3 .612 684 Ov 74 £05 100.5 82.0 | 18.5 
ed G09 678 | 621 .157,| 89.0 | 97.4 | 83.2 : 14.2 
5 597 671 | _.619 152 | 90.1 | 103.4 | 82.6 | 2908 
6 613 672 | .539 134 | 89.3 ; 99.0 | 82.5 | 165 , 
7 688 G64) .§09 155) 89.2 98.2 | 83.6 | 14.7 . 
8 509 586 406 180 90.1 |- 101.0 | $2.6) Is4 | 
7) .503 O84 ALS AZO | 91.65 7 103.6 83.0 | 2G — 
 eU ore 13 140 O0O.4 MOL. 82.2 | J8.8 
11 419} (128| 89.5 | 1006 | 81.8] 19.9 
12 502 lil | 89.0 98.5 | 82.0 | 16.6 
13 551 116 | 88.7 08.5 S1.0 17.5 
14 563 123 | 987.8 96.7 | 81.7 | 38.0 
15 odo 125 87.6 06.5 81.2 | 16.3> 
16 595 108 88.0 18.0—%| 81.2] 16.8 —™ 
17 605 | | .139 $9.0 | 98.0 $2.5 | 15.5 
18 551 151 | 88.7 97.5 | 82.5] 16.0 
19 mies ned 86.8 | 97.0 75.0 | 22.0 
20) 510 166 | 84.4 93.6 | 76.5 | 172 
21 508 158 86.3 D1.le | 75.7 | 18.4 
9D 562 169 | 85.2 92.2 | 75.6 | 6.7 _ 
23 630 136 | 85.3 93.2 | 76.4) 16.6 — 
24 O61 187 86.2 04.0 797.0 | 15.0 
25 618 152 87. 95.4 80.5 | 14.0 
26 .608 104 | 84.7 92.7. | 81.0 | IL-7 
27 573 107 | 84.2 91.5 | 79.5 | 12.0 
<a 520 131 | 85.3 | 945° | 73.7 | 16.8 
29 .487 138 817 89.7 80.5 9.2 
30 34 138 | 84.9 | 96.6 | 80.0] 16.6. 
31 128 | 87.7 | 1009 | 78.0| 22.9. 





The Mean Hei ht of the Barometer, as likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb 
Mgr Mesgacee ca Gann tane derived, from the hourly observations, made during 
— i oom: ‘> "be — : i> Ft | . 


ca. 
f' 4: wT . 
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Meleoralo Ait Observations. ; 
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: — 2 = 7 
a | hbstract of the Resutis of the MonrlygMetcorotogical Observations , 
luken at the Surveyor General’s Offiee, Culcentla, e 
oe — tthe mouth of May 1870. 


Dail y Means, &e. of tha Obserraigons aml of the Ifygrometrical elements 


© dependent thereon.—/( Continumed) ° 
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6.9 | 78.2] 11.0 946 | 10.02 14 Th 
7.4 | 783 1Ls 9419 A ol | . 
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7.81 77.0| 125° | 910 63° | 466-| ‘67 
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© Abslract of the Results of the Honrly Meteorological Obsertutions 
© faken at the Surveyor Generals Office, Caleutla, 
in the ntoulh “of May 1870. rs 


ae 
Hourly Means, Ke. of the Observations Qed of thé ITy Krome@rival clements 
dependent thereon. 


































‘co 8 Range of the Barometer ee | Range of the Tenpora——— 
. =e. for enel: hour during a lore foreach leaie  —<—_ 
= zs the suouth. . S : curing the mioutle. 
Hour. = fs ae ay ite Dl a 
=~ ~~ & 
ea | Max. | Min. | Dim | £3 | Mux. | Min. | Diff. 
> = — 
ee hrnt | ’ | rn \ es ee 
* 
Tuches. | Dnecles. _ Tiches. | Tuches. © o o o 
Mid- 
bight.| 29.610 | 29.768 | 29.480 | 0.288 $2.9 85.7 | F645 0.2 
1 7 761 468 203 S26 85.2 764 7 
2 St 751 459.| .292 | 82:4 85.0 | 76.5 | 85 
3 579 742 4529 289 $2.1 Hb.7 76.5 8.2 5 
A 582 74 450 | .285 | 81.9 84.5. | 768 |. Bz 
6 8 7245 AGE .279 81.7 83.7 75M 7.1L 
6 G14 760 AS6 Zit 81.7 83.5 77-3 6.2 
vi O34 7750 ADS 275 $3.0 85.0 78.5 6.5 
8 G0 789 493 296 85.6 87.7 81.5 | oe 
9 G61 S10 03 OF 83.5 00.5 | S32) Fa 
10 G60 806 ADT .BOv . YL.0 93.5 86.0) FH 
il G48 797 ASD 308 93.5 96.5 83.0, So 
or : > | <i >, 
Noon. G33 aoe 470 | .315 94.8 99.5 | 89.0) 10% 
ae”! G11 455 11 le 06.0) LOL. | HG | 14.3) 
eM BN 4 738 whl4 324 oty.2 101.8 | S&8 ) Tze 
3 S61 Z15 410} .805 V5.0 103.40 | 
4 AW G89 307 22 O50 103.6 
5 al SU td 25t 93.3 LUA) ; 
6 540 G51 300 252 g0.9 0.6 
¢ 56L | .668 ABZ | 2A8 87. 94.5 } 
8s 89 F758 AA Siz 85. 1.2 2 
9 GL 748 4557 203 $4.6 $3.0 ; 
10 619, 736 31} .255 $3.9 89.5 P| 
| sGG 726 : 238 | 83.5 | Sat ns 
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oneter v Means are derived see the observations made at the several 
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Abstract of the Resnuiis of the llourlg Aleleorological Observations « 
~~. daken_at the Sureeyor General’s Office, Calentla, © - 
~ in the month of May 1870. 
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Hourly Mean®, &c..of the Observflions and of the fy grometrical clements 
dependent thereon.—/(Continued.) 
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Rae, a a = 7” a = Le | 2s3 He. 
a e ee =: = So ‘es @ | mee 
s “Shs = Ds = e = . Ss pRee= i= (Ss3 
_ Hour. ee z a. 3 2 “eh 2 (S82 | £ee 
Rieti ¥ | be 7 = . <7 a | = 
aa Be he 1 213. ) as | ES | Fed See 
tube ez Ee = Pe | vesee = | Be | =e 
es Se hake [See || £0 | Sa |S! eel eee 
I ‘= 3S — par |e [oes ea 
°o ° 0 o Inches. | T. ge. T. gr. | i 
79.2 3.7 | 76.6 6.3 0 9.05 2.14 0.82 
79.1 3.56 | 76.6 6.0 0 GS OF 3 
F921 3.3 | 76.58 5.6 905 71 1.90 St 
T9.2 2:0°) °° 77.2 4.9 1G 85 OG 8G 
79.2 2.4 | 773 | 4.6 919 .88 56 86 
79.3 2.4 | 77.6 4.1 928 0 a 8S 
ss 2.3 77.3 3.9 34 * 18.05 a ys 85 
g 23 |} 78:2 4.8 HG -l5« G7 . 
4.4) 78.1 G5 OL 06 2.70 a9 
6.3, 784) 10.1 052 10 3.78 73 
8.5 T74 13.6 922 9.7: 5.20 ; 
10.3 | 76.2 17.3 887 33 6.71 .58 
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Abstract of the Resulis of the Hourly Meteoralegical Observations 
tuken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, : 
. in the moth of May 1870. 
Solar Radiation, Wenther, &c. 
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i a & ; 
. |ane . Wiixp. 
38 \2.2'3|— = 3 ; - 
tn (oO 8 = El 1G 
Ss} 4:5 =a E Prevailing 3 = | A = = General aspect of the Sky. 
2 = Fs Sta direction. = 2 eS = ae : 
Sle, WAT Slt | vas | — _— 5 
oO Inches tb | Miles } 
1} 129.0 YF Ss. rr 92.7 | Stratoni to 64. mM., Wi &\ei 
ito 10 a. n., stratont & 
‘afterwards. oo 
2 130.0 os SSW, SW&Sby w 167.6 | Stratoni to 6 a. m., clear to 


noon, i to 5 p. w., “i after- 
wards. - 
129.9)... |S-S.W,S*&SbyW.| 1.0 | 238.9 | Chiefly clear. 
128.0; ,.... |S.S.W.& S.byW. | 2.0 | 331.4 | Chiefly clear. Brisk wind 

| from 5 to 10 p. M, 


2 
4 
6 136.6) ,.. |S. by W. &S.SW.) 0.8 | 319.0 Chiefly cle ar. Brisk wind 
G 
7 





from 4} to 7. a. 
130.0 S. O.4 | 251.5 | Chiefly clear. 
131.8 S. by W.&S.S.W. 0.2 268.0 Stratoni to 5 a. st., clear to 
9 A. M.,\ 1ito7 P. af. - stratoni 

afterwards. 


, 135.0) .. 











ma S. W.& S byW) 0.2) 246.1 _ Clear to 6 a. M., Ni to 6 Pp. 
55) M., scuds afterwards. 
9, 155.0 5 SwWe&8 ; +» | 205.6 | Scuds to 4 a. w., clear to 5 
P. M., \i afterwards. 
10) 180.0)... (|8.& SbyW. ++ | 166.6 Stratoni to 4a. a., \i to 1 
P.M., “ito4p. a, clear af- 
terwards. 

11 133.0 S byW &S -s» | 205.7 | Clear to 6 a. M.,\i to 1] «. 

= M., clear afterwards. 

12) 132.2 ¥ S. &8. by W. 0.2 | 258.3! Clear tonoon, \i to7 Pp. M., 

: clear afterwards. 
13).131.0|.... |S. &S. by E. 0.8 | 259.7) Chiefly clear. 

14) 130.8]... 1; & 8. by E. ... | 263.0 — to BA. ., \i after- 

wards 

15; 231.5| ... |S-byW&S. 0.4 | 275.5 | \_ito7 a. w., stratoni to 

. noon, i afterwards. 

16}. 185.0 |- ... S. ... | 244.8) Stratonito 3 a. a., \i to 2 
) P. M., \it@6 pr. at., clouds of 
| different kinds afterwrals. 

17) 128.7| ... IS,SSWeé&Ss by E.| 0.4) 273.2 | Chiefly clear. a 

18}.130.2 |... 8: by E, &8. 2.0 | 313.5| Stratoni to 44. a, sends 

* te 10 a. mM., clenr to 7 Pp. M., 
: stratoni afterwards. Brisk 


wind from 1 to 5} vp. at. Light- 
ming at S & 0 pe. M. 


19! 135.8} 0.39 |S. by E. & S. 7.9|317.6| Clear te7 a.st., “ito6 A» 


overcast afterwards. Hig ) 

“ wind between 6 & 7 P.M. 
Thunder at 7 vp. um. Li gest | 

_ {from 7 to 9 po e., Slight rain — 

from 6} to 9} Pr. Mm. | 
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Sigsérens of the Tixsndis of lhe: Fodsty Meleorolagic al Obserr ations 


— 8 taken at the Snreeyor General’s Office, Culeutta, 
a tu the wonth of May YST0. 
| Solar Radiation, Weather, &e. Ma pe 
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a E | c— 
~ 1) 23 55 5) a int es | Ganeral f th 
Ss! 438 che Erevniling — = cneral aspect of the Sky. 
SI SE [Sine irection A pe 
Jaeh = ==" © >i hh = 
| o | [Inches | mr Ru és) 
28) 126.2) 0.10 [N. E.& S.S. W. 36.0 0.5 | Sito 8 a. ar, -i to 3%, ar, 


.l1toG rp. m., ovorchat after- 
dal wards. Storm from 7 to 43 
re. ot. Thunder at 9} Pp. ». 

ss Lightning at wr. Ss. Slight 


ee f by W pefin at 7,8 & 10 Pp. es 
 #f) 126.5 | 0.43. (SS. by E,S.S.W.&5., 7.6) 337. A @liouds of different kinds. 


7; Brisk wind from Sf a. st., to 
| : 3 re. M. High win between 8 
& oO p. Mt. Thunder & rainat 9 
r. “ “Lightning from 8 to 10 


ae ) P. 

i yan, 124.0) ... |S. & 58. S. W. 3.8 | 350.2 | Ci8uds of different kinds. . 
She - rere wind between 9 & 10 
i. 

oS 


a. w., & at 8} po ar. Thunder 
23 127.8 ee et ba eet = 55 1 oe 1.0 


4 








at 9} pf.sLightning from 8 
= to ll pw. Mw. Drizzled at noon, 

oO & 11 p. MM. 

Clouds of different kinds. 
Lightning to W._ at (8 p. a. 
Drizzled at mid- night. 

284.0 Overcast to 3 aA. Som \.1 to 
7 Aa.M., a1 to 5 vr. o., “elouds 
of different kinds dns aris. 

risk wind between 1 & 2.4. 

t. Lightning to W at 8 rv. M. 

Drizzled at 10 r. ar. 

Ni to 2 r. u., stratoni after- 
wards, 

Clearto 5 a. w., “ito 1 p.ar. 
overcast to G Pp.) ar., stratoni 
afterwards. 

Stratoni to 2 a. _M., clear to 

A.M., “1& Nito 1 p. M., 

vercnast tod p. M., stratoni 

Inflerwards. Ship from 7 

to 9 p.m. Drizgeda ie M. 

Overenst to £ Ae M., a 6 
Brisk win ‘batween ane 
Dre at fom } to | 10:2, 3 
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Abstract of the Reanlt of the Veromvty Mi stnvenigieul a ee) 
tuken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Caleutla, = 
iu the wtouth of May S70. “0 


Solor Radiation, W eather, &c., 





















Z = fe = ¢ WiIxrp. 
= |\22E a = ow Oe 
(=e |\~ Fe ats Pag “es, General aspect of the Sky. 
“wis leas £ Prevailing a . 4 
Ss la 5 lirection. = = _— . = 
— a — Sa <2 clires =} x 3 
= = _ + 
o jInches ib | Miles. ! 
1%7.7| ... |ssE&s . | WALO} Overcast to Tass, cites | 
. Pr. M., Overcast to 6 rp Ma 
| stratoni afterwards. Thunder / 
| | & drizzled at 2} pat. 
$1) 1341.8)" ... |S E,SSE&S. ... | 153.0| Clear to7a.m., Sito 11 «a. 
: iat. stratonito3 rp m., “i to — 
| > 7 » o., clear afterwards, * 
x Lightning to N. W.atSpem | 
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Meleore\Q cal Observations. ; ea 
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I Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor Genergl’s Office, Caleutla, 

| 





| ? wt the month of May 1870. “ 
= Monxtuty Resvunts. 
| > 
; > ° 
i Bite * | Inches. 
Mean height of the Barometer for the month... ee ves 29.601 


Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 9a. M.on the Ist. ... 29.810 


—— Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 5 Pp. Mo onthe 30th.  ,.. 29.304 
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— Sartreme vange of the Boromecter during the mouth aed -» 0.4196 

: Mean of the daily Max. Pressures... yaa ay os» 29.671 

a 2. Ditto ditto Min. ditto cha aa wea ©... 29.525 

— Mean duily range of the Barometer during the month .., we. O146 
t — > 

te ¥ 

= - 

; | “ 

a, = Oo 
Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month ee bes sat e727 
Max. Temperature occurred at 4 p. st. on the 9th.e ave eo. JUB6 
Min. Temperature occurred at 7 p.m, on the 19th. van Re eer 6 Kt 
| Extreme range of the Temperature during the month eas sot > S8 
Mean of the daily Max. Temperature ... oe agh — ove = OTs 

se Datto. — ditto Min. clitto, a = tas a. 8D6 

eS ean daily range of the Temperature darmg the month... ey es 








Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month... “ve 80.6 
ean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer 7.1 
mputed Mean Dew-point for the month ce ay vet ~ 76.3 
ean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point ... © li. 

7 | | Inches. 
“an Elastic force of Vapour for the month .., ess «» O.890 
Se teen . Troy grain. 


. é | Mean Wei htef Vapour for the month wes Pit Cea 
aa ‘Additional Wei lit o wapour required for complete saturation ... 4.08 
ion me nen.pegree of humidity fer the month, complete saturation being unity 0.70 
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taken at the Surveyax Geueral’s Office, Calcutta, 
yk an the catent of June 1870. 


Latitude 22° 33° 1” North. Longitude 58° 20’ 34” East. . 
Height of the Cintern of the Standard Barometer above the sea level, 18.11 feet. 
Daily ‘thar: &o. of the Observations an® of the Hyeropetei ements 


dependent thereon. 
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~ oe taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleutta, 
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distract of the Resiills of the Bows ly MM Gierolavtoat Oteerdalions 
taken al the StrPyor General's Office, Calculla, 








. in the month of September 1870. 
‘ * 
‘Moxrury Resvcrs. =. 
s > > 2 
. Sa @ Inches. 
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aT Of the Results of the Hourly Bhetecrotog amt Observations 
taken akthe Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutla, 


tne lhe month of October 1570. 
a , 
Latitude 22° 33° 1” North. Longitude 88° 20’ 34” East. .— 
Leight of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the sea level, 18.11 feet. 


Daily Means, &c. of the Observations ®nd of the Hygrometrfcal elements . 
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A 36 107 4.8 01.2 81.0 , 10.2 
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Abstract of the Results of the Wourly Meteorological Obsereationa 
© taken at the Sureeyor General's Office, Catentta,” 
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AdstPact of the Results of thé Haurly Meteopiioginal Olssrpations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Caleulla, * 
in the mouth of October 1870. 
Solar Radiation, Weather, &e. - 
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’ “Abal) act of the Results of the lourly Meteorotagieal Olserbalions 








: laken at the Surveyor Geueral’s Office, Cauleulla, : 
= ; in the month of Getober 1870. 
Montury Resour. > 
Ss. 7 . 
on Inches. 
Mean height of the Barometer for ab m da" h,. | .. 80825 
a Max. height of the Burameter oceucved mt Oa. Mt. on the “Pat. . DORE. 
a Min. height of the Barometereeurredat 4p. soon the oth.  ... 2nd. 
. driveme range Of the Darioenetsr cuca the meomth ve ar oad 
Mean @& the dnily Max. Prestuves, ... 28 * ~ 24.801 
| Ditto dite ~ Minef dyke ““ = we tie. . 20.76 
a Mewn daily range oF thine Garory. er dur juber tlie. month aa daa ska 
ay S / 
4 | | | 7 
4 ef « / a 
CH Mean Dry Bulb Thergdineter for the sh “ss ae 
a Max. Temper tine oegurre ld at & 3 Pr. om the Diet. a. s. 
| Miu. ‘Pern perature owourred ai 2,324 a. oo onthe 2ith. ..4 <7 
wih Dect ‘cme range of « Lenipe ‘ratte dure «the bisedan G35 w= ous 
Mean of the caily/ Max. yous ruture ... iss dea ae 
Ditto ditto Min. mito, <d os ase 
| Mewn daily ving cof the Temperature during the month.. bs 
Mean W Bulb Thermometer for the moenth ... Rea ky 
f Meun Dev Bulb ‘Phermometer above Mean Wet Bulb T liormomeaté ‘Yr “Sa.7 
| wed Mean Dew-point for the month cot AGED 
ry Bulb ‘Phermometer above couputed mean Dew <point fee os 
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